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6 NOTE 


and its only advantage is that it gives new roads and rail- 
ways. For the part of the country, however, between! 
Thessaly and the gulf of Corinth it still remains the best 
map. Thessaly was included in the Austrian General Staff 
Map of the Balkan Peninsula, 1: 200,000, but, though an 
improvement on older efforts, the Thessaly sheets are not 
more accurate than those of Macedonia. There is a Greek 
edition of this map issued in 1910-12, but, it shows very few 
improvements. 

Only a small part of Greece has been scientifically surveyed: 
(1) Attica and Salamis, in 35 sheets, 1 : 25,000 (including two 
sheets of Athens and Piraeus, 1: 12,500), contoured with 
5-metre and 20-metre intervals, 1881-94, by Curtius and 
Kaupert, under the auspices of the German Archaeological 
Institute; a single sheet of Attica and Salamis, 1: 100,000 
(not contoured), was issued in 1903. This is a very accurate 
map; and as there has been but little alteration in roads and 
railways since 1903, it is still reliable. (2) Part of the Othrys 
range between Lamia and Pharsala, and of southern Thessaly, 
including Phéarsala, Velestino, and Domoké, 5 sheets only. 
issued, 1: 50,000, 1890, by A. Mavrokorddtos. This is con- 
toured with 20-metre intervals. (3) New Greek Staff Map, 
8 sheets issued, 1:75,000, 1908-10, comprising northern 
Thessaly from the mouth of the Peneios river to Trikkala, 
with the old frontier between Greece and Turkey (7 sheets), 
and the north-west corner of Euboea. It is contoured with 20- 
metreintervals, This isa very accurate and beautiful map and 
very clearly printed. The country on the Turkish side of the 
old frontier is not given in any detail. In addition, litho- 
graphed copies of the preliminary proofs of two sheets of this 
map have been issued (1912), comprising the districts of 
Karditsa and V6élo ; while two more sheets on the same scale, 
based on Mavrokordétos’ map, comprising Pharsala, Velestino, 
and Domok6, and adjoining the other sheets of the 1 : 75,000 
map, were issued in 1911. As these four sheets are not 
coloured, they are not very easy to read, it being often 
difficult to distinguish, e. g., streams, contour-lines, and moun- 
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tain paths; but they: are very accurate. The whole of 
Thessaly, with the exception of the extreme western and 
southern portions, has thus been surveyed. 

The defects in the map of Greece have been partly remedied 
by the German geographer Philippson, who travelled exten- 
sively in the Peloponnese, and through the Pindus and Othrys 
districts, and, without making a complete survey, yet made 
very considerable additions and corrections to all previous 
maps. His map of the Peloponnese, 4 sheets, 1 : 300,000, 1892, 
and contoured with 100-metre intervals, is much the best map 
of that part of Greece; and only a few roads and railways 
have been built since its publication. He also published at 
the same time a geological map of the Peloponnese, also in 
4 sheets, 1:300,000. His two maps of southern Thessaly 
and the Othrys range and of Epirus and the Pindus range, 
1: 300,000, 1896, are not contoured, but are the best existing 
maps of those regions. In the former region the Piraeus— 
Larissa railway has been built since his map was made. In 
Epirus and the Pindus district there have been practically 
no changes made in the way of building roads or railways. 
Both these maps may be taken as generally accurate. In 
1901 Philippson also published a good map of the Cyclades 
and Northern Sporades islands in the Aegean, 1: 300,000, 
and contoured with 100-metre intervals. 

To sum up: taking the country from north to south from 
the old Turkish frontiers we may give the following as the 
best maps for each district : 

(1) Nearly all Thessaly from Trikkala to the Aegean: 
the Greek Staff Map, 1 : 75,000. 

(2) Epirus and the Pindus region as far S. as the gulf of 
Arta and Karpenési and as far W. as Karditsa: Philippson, 
|: 300,000; or the Austrian 1 : 200,000 (Yanina sheet). 

(3) The Othrys region, between Pharsala and Lamia, and 
ws far E. as the gulf of Volo: Philippson, 1: 300,000; and 
or a small section, Mavrokordatos, 1 : 50,000, and the Greek 
. 175,000. 

(4) Aetolia and Acarnania, Phthiotis-Phocis, Boeotia, and 
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all Euboea except the north-west corner (that. is, all conti- 
nental Greece S. of a line from the gulf of Arta to the gulf of 
Lamia, except Attica): the old French 1 : 200,000 or the 
Austrian 1: 300,000. The latter is of advantage only in that 
it marks roads and railways (not always accurately). This 
is the region where the maps are most: defective. 

(5) Attica: the German 1 : 25,000 or 1: 100,000. 

(6) Peloponnese: Philippson, 1 : 300,000. 

(7) Aegean Islands (except Euboea) : Philippson, 1:300,000, 

In spite of its small scale the 1 : 1,000,000 map in Baedeker’s 
Greece, 1909, is very detailed and is compiled from the best 
available data. 

With regard to the changes in the boundaries of the 
administrative districts of Greece and the consequent in- 
accuracies of some maps in this respect see note on page 196, 

For the system of transliteration of Greek place-names see 
page 195. 

Acknowledgements are due to the Hellenic Society, the 
Oxford University Press, the publishers of the Field, and 
Messrs. A. Constable & Co., who have kindly lent material 
for illustrations in this volume. 

For some parts of this book no recent detailed information 
has been available, and the book should be used with caution, 
and verified by all possible tests. The Admiralty will welcome 
any additions or corrections. : 
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CHAPTER I 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


Continental Greece—The Peloponnese. 


From the physical point of view Greece may be regarded 
as falling into three parts—Continental, Peninsular, and 
Insular. The following chapter treats only of continental 
and peninsular Greece, but Euboea and certain other islands, 
on account of their close associations with the mainland, have 
been included with continental Greece. The other islands will 
be treated in a separate volume. The area of the country 
ybefore the Balkan wars of 1912-13 was estimated at 25,014 
‘square miles. 


' CONTINENTAL GREECE 


i In continental Greece several well-marked belts may be 
‘distinguished. The main range, which begins in the Shar 
‘mountains in Macedonia, is continued towards the south as 
Mts. Grammés, Pindus, and Velotichi. To the west and 
ssouth of it, in Epirus and Aetolia, lies a more varied belt of 
‘country where many ranges, which run parallel to the main 
‘chain, are separated from one another by river-valleys or 
jong tracts of relatively low, hilly country. To the east, on 
whe other hand, the mountain spine throws off various 
woranches. These either tend to recurve and enclose low 
Sbasins such as that of Thessaly, or else they mark off from 
‘one another various low plains and inlets of the sea. 

: In the north there is the so-called Cambunian range, which 
guns roughly from west to east and consists of the Chasia 
mountains, the mountains of Trikkala, and Olympus. All of 
shese lie on the northern border of the plain of Thessaly. 
This plain is bordered on the south by the Othrys range, 
‘which runs eastward from the Pindus. The plain of Lamia 
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lies between Mt. Othrys and the south-eastern peninsula, the 
mountains of which diverge from the southern end of the 
main Pindus range. 
Epirus j 
In the country which lies west of the main chain and north 
of the gulf of Arta three important types of landscape may be 
distinguished. The mountains are of limestone formation, 
and appear either as gently undulating plateaus, more or less 
bare and waterless, or as long-stretched-out ridges which 
seldom possess pronounced summits. Some of these ridges | 
fall steeply on both sides, and when seen in profile have all 
the appearance of high pinnacles, while others slope much 
more gently to one side than to the other. All these limestone 
mountains are bleak and desolate; they are usually covered 
with rocky débris and are frequently cut up by dry and narrow 
ravines. The woods, which once covered considerable areas, 
have been destroyed, and the scanty vegetation consists almost, 
entirely of shrubs and low trees. | 
The belts of lower land which lie between the limestone, 
ranges are formed of sandstones and schists, and present 
a very different aspect. They appear as troughs of gently 
undulating, hilly country traversed by many streams. The 
hills are mostly covered with a thick bushy vegetation, and 
where that is wanting its place is taken, during the wet 
season at least, by green meadows. In the valleys there are 
often strips of fertile soil which can be cultivated. : 
Lastly, there are the alluvial plains, which are either high 
plains lying in the valleys among the hills or delta plains 
lying on the coast. In some cases the former have been 
somewhat deeply cut into by the rivers which flow across 
them, but in others they are swampy and unsuitable for 
cultivation and settlement. The delta lands, though occa- 
sionally marshy, also contain much fertile soil. On the whole 
it may be said that the plains are the chief centres of humat 
activity in Epirus. 
As a result of the alternation of limestone and sandstone 
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the main features of the country present a general, if roughly 
expressed, parallelism. In the north of Epirus they run 
more or less from NW. to SE., but in the interior they gradually 
bear towards the south and eventually run almost due south. 
The plains are more irregular in their distribution, but as 
many of them lie in the valleys of rivers which flow longi- 
tudinally in the sandstone belts they do not interrupt but 
rather accentuate the general parallelism of the structural 
features. 


Pindus Range 


The main ranges of the Pindus are separated from the 
mountains of Epirus by a continuous belt of sandstones and 
schists which is connected with the Zagéri in the north but 
attains its greatest development south of the Tsoumérka 
mountains, where it occupies all the country between the 
Artinés river and the Pindus proper. Enclosed within it in 
this latter area there lies, just to the west of the Aspropétamos, 
a narrow limestone ridge between 25 and 30 miles in length, | 
which reaches in Gavrovo a height of 5,846 ft. Its dark 
massive walls stand in marked contrast to the lower lands 
by which it is surrounded. To the east of it the sandstone 
is much cut up by the Aspropétamos and its tributaries, and 
forms a confused and somewhat wild hill country. It reaches 
a height of 4,600 ft. in the north, but is frequently much less ; 
on the whole it forms an area of relative depression between 
the Pindus proper and the Gavrovo ridge. To the west of 
the latter, in the region between it and the Artinés, the 
sandstone is cut up into an irregular confusion of hills and 
valleys by the tributaries of the Artinéds. Farther south the 
country is somewhat more regular in appearance and several 
parallel ranges are formed, the most westerly of which falls 
precipitously to the gulf of Arta. Towards the lake of 
Agrinion the sandstone belt narrows, but its general char- 
acter remains the same. 

Throughout the whole region which has just been described 
there are no lofty peaks, but everywhere a more or less con- 
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fused system of hills. Among them wind the tracks where! 
the soft sandstone finally crumbles into gravel. Travelling} 
is not so fatiguing as in the limestone districts, but is said to 
be much more monotonous. 

The Pindus range begins in the north near the Zygés pass. 
The route from Trikkala, which runs up the valley of the 
Peneios, crosses the pass (alt. 5,418 ft.1), and goes down the 
valley of the Metsovitikos (Handbook of Macedonia, Routes 14 
and 50), marks off fairly well the northern limits of the chain. 
To the south of the Zygés pass and in the angle formed by 
two of the main headstreams of the Aspropétamos lies a sand- 
stone region which varies in height from 3,000 to 6,000 ft. 
It forms on the whole a series of parallelranges. Their western 
slope is much steeper than their eastern. Much of the land 
is forested, but it is on the whole poor and scantily populated.’ 
This sandstone region divides the northern part of the Pindus’ 
into two wings—an eastern and a western. The western wing 
lies south of the Metsovitikos and west of the Aspropétamos, 
Here the longitudinal structure of the land so marked in 
Epirus can still be observed. In the south-west there is the 
broad plateau-like mass of Tsoumérka (alt. 7,850 ft.), which 
falls in steep precipices on the west and south to the sandstone 
lowlands. Farther to the east and separated from the Tsou- 
mérka by a lower belt of country come the Prosg6li mountains. 
These are continued to the south-east by the long and narrow. 
Stavrés mountains, the ridge of which is over 6,000 ft. in 
height. Then follows a lower belt of country, of which 
Kalarrytes is the centre. Beyond it lies a whole series of. 
high limestone ranges; the most important are Peristéri,: 
Kakarditsa, and the Afti. This last ridge for considerable’ 
distances maintains a height of over 6,500 ft. Farther south, 
within the great double bend of the Aspropétamos, are the 
Alaménos mountains, which rise precipitously to a similar 
height. The western wing of the northern Pindus is bordered 
on the east by the sandstone region of Kétori and by @ long, 
narrow, and relatively low furrow which runs southward (just 

2 According to another reading, 5,085 ft. - 
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east of the Aspropétamos) as far as the Smigés river. In the 
eastern wing there are many folded ranges, which in the north 
have a southerly trend but in the south turn towards the 
south-east. The whole of this region is high, and many of the 
summits approach or exceed 6,500 ft. Tringia in the north 
is 7,231 ft., while Avgé farther to the south is 7,054 ft. 

In the country north of the Smigés river the Pindus forms 
a wild mountain area, which consists of a number of narrow 
chains and rises in Kardva to a height of 6,969 ft. It is deeply 
ravined, but the valleys of the Knisovo and the Smigés open up 
routes across it (see Routes 50 and 51). 

To the south of the Smigés the Pindus is traversed by the 
Agraphidétikos and the Mégdova, which flow from NNE. to 
SSW., and the mountain-ranges have a somewhat similar 
trend. To the west of the Agraphidtikos are the jagged 
Tsournata (alt. 7,113 ft.) and the Phtéri (alt. 6,995 ft.), while 
between it and the Mégdova runs a long limestone range, which 
reaches a height of 7,067 ft. in the Boutsikéki mountains in 
the north. East of the Mégdova is Velotchi (alt. 7,595 ft.), 
the most impressive mountain in the whole of the Pindus 
range. It falls steeply to the valley of the Karpenesidtikos, 
which marks the true southern boundary of the Pindus. 

Taken as a whole the Pindus range is the wildest and most 
desolate region in the whole of Greece. The ridges and 
summits, it is true, are generally rounded in appearance, as 
the weathered blocks of limestone with which their surfaces 
are so often covered prevent the formation of sharp peaks 
and edges. On the other hand, the range is in many places 
cut up by deep, precipitous valleys in which the wild mountain 
streams leave little room for the formation of even small 
plains. Communication across. the range is almost always 
carried on with difficulty, as the routes are usually narrow and 
often dangerous tracks running along the dizzy slopes above 
the gorges. 

' South of the Karpenesiétikos the limestone region is con- 
tinued to the gulf of Corinth, but on the whole at a somewhat 
lower elevation. The summits of Kaliakovida and Chelidéni, 
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which are separated from one another by the wild gorge of the 
Karpenesidtikos, reach heights of 6,903 and 6,496 ft. respec- 
tively ; Arapoképhala, to the south of the latter, is 6,322 ft. 
above sea-level. Farther to the south, however, the summits! 
diminish in height, although the country maintains its wild 
and rugged aspect. 

The Pindus range is bordered on the east, as on the west, 
by a belt of sandstone. In the north this belt is narrow, but 
farther to the south, east of the Mégdova, it broadens out into 
the wild mountain country of Agrapha and is continued to 
the gulf of Corinth. It differs from other sandstone regions 
which have already been described in that it does not form 
a well-marked area of relative depression. A great part of it 
is over 3,000 ft. in height, and in places, as in the Oxyd peak, 
it rises to 6,000 ft. North of the Spercheios it passes in the 
east into the mountain region of Othrys, while to the south 
of that river it is bordered by the limestone masses of Kata- 
véthra and Vardotsi, from which the ranges of the south- 
eastern peninsula diverge. 


Eastern Ranges and Basins { 


From the Pindus several important ranges run in an easterly, 
direction and separate various plains and valleys from one 
another. To the north of the eastern wing of the Pindus lie| 
the Kratsovo mountains, to the east of which run the so-called 
Cambunian mountains. These consist of the Chasia moun- 
tains, the mountains of Trikkala, and Olympus, all on the 
northern border of the plain of Thessaly. ' 

The mountains of Chasia seldom exceed 2,000 ft. in height; 
and form an irregular hill-land rather than a definite mountaing 
range. They consist of schists and sandstones, and in general 
their surface features are gentle and even monotonous. In 
the valleys of many of the rivers the slopes are bare and 
somewhat rugged, but the intervening lands are usually 
broad, flat, and tolerably level. The more important valleys 
possess good routes; communication across the hills is also 
easy so long as the deep-cut valleys are avoided. 
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East of Koniskés the land changes entirely in character. 
The river systems of the Xerids and Peneios are separated 
from one another by ranges of ancient rock, which rise in the 
north out of the lowland of Diskdta to the rounded height of 
Mitrika. Farther south, beyond the headstreams of the 
Mourgani, is the broad summit of Oxyé (alt. 4,500 ft.), which 
falls on the south to the high-lying plain of the Smolidtikos. 
Between the valley of this river and the plain of Thessaly 
are the heights of Zavrocho in the east and the broad plateau- 
like mass of Ardamon in the west. The whole of this moun- 
tain system presents few rugged features; it is easily traversed, 
and has an abundant water-: “supply. 

Olympus, the most imposing mountain in the north of 
‘Greece, is connected by comparatively low ranges with the 
region which has just been described. It lies between the 
'Mavronéri and the lower valley of the Peneios, and rises from 
‘the Aegean coast to a height of 9,794 ft. The mountain is of 
massive appearance, and in many places rises by tremendous 
precipices broken by wild ravines. The lower slopes are as 
a rule densely wooded, but the summit is of naked rock. The 
Peneios (Salamvria) finds its way from the plain of Thessaly to 
the sea by the Vale of Tempe, which separates Olympus from 
Mt. Ossa to the south. This defile, which opens up an impor- 
tant route from Thessaly to the coast, is about five and a half 
miles long ; on either side of the river the cliffs rise to consider- 
‘able heights, more especially on the south, where they are over 
"1,500 ft. 

Mt. Ossa forms the northern part of the Pelion range, 
‘which extends southward into the peninsula of Magnesia and 
shuts i in the plain of Thessaly on the east. To the north of 
the Mavronéri, on the other hand, the Pierian mountains run 
‘to the southern margin of the Vardar and Vistritsa valleys. 


t 


! 


Plain of Thessaly 
South of the Chasia mountains lies the plain of Thessaly. 
Although it is the most extensive level district of Greece, it 
does not present an unbroken surface, but is divided into two 
GREECE B 
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parts by a long spur of low cultivated hills which run south- 
eastward from the Chasia mountains. The upper part is the 
plain of Trikkala, which lies to the west of this spur. The 
Trikkala plain is the larger, and is drained by the Peneios and 
those of its tributaries which flow from the south. The lower 
part, or plain of Larissa, reaches eastward to the foot of Mt. 
Ossa and Mt. Pelion. Its general level is below that of the 
Peneios, and streams coming from Pelion and the low hills in 
the south-west flow into Lake Karla at its south-eastern end ; 
while at certain seasons of the year the Peneios also overflows 
and sends some of its waters in the same direction. The plains, 
taken as a whole, form an irregular square, the sides of which 
are almost 60 miles in length. They are covered with an almost 
horizontal floor of fertile loam, from which the surrounding 
mountains rise steeply on all sides. The small plain of 
Halmyré lies W. of the gulf of Vélo. (See map facing p. 272.) 


Othrys Mountains 


The plain of Thessaly is bordered on the south by the 
Othrys ranges, which run eastward from the Pindus. In the 
west there are two ranges—a northern and a southern—which 
are separated from one another by the high plain of Daoukli 
and the valley of the Tsanarlés. From the southern range, 
along which runs the chief watershed, streams flow northward 

-to the Peneios and southward to the Spercheios. The outline 
of the mountains is on the whole gentle, though they are much 
cut up by numerous transverse valleys which are covered with 
maquis and oak-trees. The chief route across them is that 
which leads from Lamia in the south, by the pass of Phourka, 
(alt. 2,625 ft.), to Domoké in the plain of Daoukli (Route 22). 
This plain, which is of alluvial formation, is flat in the west, but 
in the east passes into more hilly land drained by numerous 
tributaries of the Tsanarlés. The range which borders it on 
the north rises in Xerovotni to 3,222 ft., and is an imposing] 
height when seen from the Thessalian plain. To the north- 
west of Domoké the Kassididris rise to a height of 3,773 ft. | 

The eastern part of the Othrys, which forms an almost 
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rectangular mountain mass, is higher and more rugged than 
the western part. The streams flowing from it have a gentle 
slope in the uplands, but become steeper as they approach the 
lowlands ; the intervening lands change in a corresponding 
manner. 


Plain of Lamia 


To the south of the western part of the Othrys lies the fertile 
valley of Lamia, which is watered by the Spercheios. The 
plain, which has been formed by the alluvium deposited by 
the river, is continued along the southern shore of the Euripus. 


South-eastern Peninsula 


The ranges of the south-eastern peninsula diverge from the 
limestone masses of Katavéthra and Vardousi, which lie on the 
margin of the main mountain system of continental Greece 
(see p. 16). The southern and more important range rises 
in Vardotsi (alt. 8,186 ft.), and is continued by Kidna (alt. 
8,242 ft.), Mt. Lidkoura or Parnassus (alt. 8,070 ft.), and Palié 
Voun6 or Helicon (alt. 5,738 ft.) to the gulf of Corinth. These 
mountains, which are among the most striking in Greece, are 
generally steep and are much cut up by deep ravines and the 
beds of impetuous rivers. To the north of Helicon lie the 
plains of Boeotia, which are divided into two parts—an 
eastern and a western. The western, which is the more im- 
portant, lies in the valley of the Cephissus or Mavroneré, and 
in the vicinity of that river forms an alluvial flat several miles 
broad. Much of the soil is fertile, and it’ is generally well 
cultivated. The Mavroneré has no surface outlet to the sea, and 
its waters were wont to collect in Lake Kopais, which drained 
into subterranean channels or katavdthres. In 1894, however, 
the work of reclaiming the lake was completed, and its waters 
are now conveyed to the sea by a series of canals and tunnels. 
Only a small portion of the waters of the Kopais is now taken 
by the katavdthres. The area once covered by the swampy lake 
may be described as a rectangle eight miles broad from north 
to south by fifteen miles long from north-west to south-east, 
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with bays running out from it into the mountains on all sides. 
Since its reclamation the land which formerly lay under water 
has been devoted to agriculture. 

The eastern part of the Boeotian plains consists of the 
lowlands bordering the Vouriéni and the Kanavéri. These 
lowlands extend across the peninsula from the gulf of Corinth 
to the Euripus. To the south of them lies another range of 
hills. It begins in the west with Mt. Elatids (‘ Fir-mountain’, 
so called from the forests of fir which cover it), the ancient 
Cithaeron (alt. 4,626 ft.). The high road from Athens to 
Thebes crosses Elatids by the pass of Gyphtékastro and 
descends into Boeotia to the east of the village of Kriekotki 
(Route 7). To the east of Cithaeron lies Ozed, the ancient 
Parnes (4,635 ft.). It is the loftiest and most extensive of all 
the Attic ranges, and forms a maze of glens, rocks, precipices, 
and wooded heights. On the north-east it sends its spurs 
down to the Euripus, not in an unbroken chain but in a series 
of isolated heights divided by glens and valleys of varying 
width. These spurs form the northern boundary of the plain 
of Marathon, while the slopes of Pentelicus limit it on the 
south and south-west. The plain itself is a crescent-shaped 
stretch of flat land curving round the shore of the bay and 
bounded by mountains with bare rocky sides which rise 
abruptly from it. A narrow strip of land between an easterly 
outlier of Pentelicus and the sea provides a way for the only 
carriage-road between Marathon and Athens (see Route 4).. 
Mt. Pentelicus, whose pyramid-like summit rises to a height! 
of 3,635 ft. about ten miles from Athens, is part of a range 
running for a distance of four and a half miles from NW. to 
SE. To the south-west lies Mt. Hymettus—the flat-topped, 
mountain-range (alt. over 3,000 ft.) which bounds the plain i 
Athens like a wall on the east. It is divided from Mt. Pente- 
licus by a valley about three miles broad, and. it extends, 
southward nearly in a straight line till it ends in the sea at 
Cape Zostéra. The only convenient road from Athens to 
eastern Attica is through the valley at the northern end of she 
long mountain wall (Routes 4 and 6). 
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The mountains of Pentelicus and Hymettus cut off the 
south-eastern extremity of the Attic peninsula, a region 
which in the main consists of a well-marked and isolated 
group of low rugged hills. Of these the most important are 
the hills of Lavrion, which extend from north to south for 
a distance of about eleven miles. Mining, which was once of 
considerable importance in this region, has been resumed. 

To the west of Hymettus lies the valley of the Attic Cephissus, 
the alluvial soils of which form the plain of Athens. It is 
separated from the Thriasian plain farther to the west by 
Mt. Skaramang§, a chain of bare and barren hills. The railway 
from Athens to the Peloponnese makes its way round the 
northern end of this range, but the carriage-road to Eleusis 
crosses it by the low pass of Daphni. 


Euboea 


The island of Euboea, which lies off the coast of the south- 
east peninsula of the mainland of Greece, runs from north-west 
to south-east. Its length is about 100 miles and its greatest 
breadth (between Chaleis and Cape Kotmi) about 30 miles. 
It falls into three fairly well-marked divisions, a northern, 
a central, and a southern. 

The northern region is on the whole lower than the others, 
and there are few well-defined mountain-ranges. A confused 
mass of hills between 1,500 and 2,000 ft. in height, inter- 
spersed by fertile valleys, is the characteristic feature of the 
topography. The hills are generally covered with forests, 
except for a few limestone masses, such as Xéron Oros, which 
tise to a somewhat greater height. Among the more im- 
portant plains is that of Xerochéri, which lies in the north-west 
at the mouth of the Xerids. 

In the central region, where the island attains its greatest 
breadth and approaches most closely to the mainland, there 
are several well-defined ranges. Along the west coast run the 
mountains of Kandili, which are interrupted in the south by 
the plain of Psachn4 but rise again in the Drakospelié and 
terminate in the elongated mass of Olympus. Farther east, 
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in the centre of the region, the most important ranges includg 
the Delph, the Xéro Vouni, and the Skotini mountains. East 
of them the country is lower, but contains many wild and 
picturesque districts. Between the mountains of Delph and 
the Drakospelié lies the basin of Gides—a great level plain 
about 700 ft. above sea-level. 

The southern region lies south of a line drawn from the 
town of Alivéri to Cape Ochtonid. In the north the topography, 
is confused, and there are no well-defined mountain-ranges, 
South of Stotra, however, the hills and valleys usually run 
at right angles to the general trend of the island. In this 
region the vegetation is scanty, and, except on the plains at 
the mouths of some of the rivers, the country presents a scene 
of desolation, 


Isthmus of Corinth 


The isthmus of Corinth forms a narrow land-bridge con- 
necting Attica with the Peloponnese. It may be divided intc 
three parts. A minor mountain-range begins in the east near the 
town of Mégara and runs westward to Cape Hagios Nikélaos 
in the peninsula of Perachéra. To the north-east lies a lower 
plateau-like stretch of country, which may be called the 
isthmus of Mégara, while to the south-west is the still lower 
plain of Corinth. 

The isthmus of Mégara in its central ‘part forms a plateau 
with an average height of 1,400 to 1,600 ft. The slope to the 
north is short and steep and is cut up by many gullies, the 
walls of which are bare but often beautifully coloured. The 
district is unsuited for cultivation, and only here and there 
is there a clump of Aleppo pines. To the south-east the 
slope is much less abrupt, and the land falls away gently 
from the plateau to the plains which surround the town 
of Mégara. These plains are fertile and are generally well 
cultivated. 

The Geraneia range forms a considerable barrier to communi- 
cation, and in the south-east the coastal route from Mégars, 
to Corinth has to utilize the pass of KakéSk4la. In the north, 
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where the range falls steeply to the bay of Livadéstro, its 
slopes are deeply ravined ; in the south-east, on the other 
hand, it descends by terraces to the plain of Corinth. The 
western division of the range embraces the peninsula of 
Perachéra, which is a broad undulating hill country, the chief 
heights of which run from east to west. 

The plain of Corinth is generally below 300 ft. in height, 
though in places it is somewhat higher. To the east of the 
canal the land descends in terraces from the Geraneia range, 
and south-west of the canal it rises in a similar manner to the 
slopes of Oneia and Acro-Corinth. 


THE PELOPONNESE 


The greater part of the Peloponnese or Morea is moun- 
tainous, and it is difficult to convey a general idea of the 
country. The central part consists of what may be called the 
Arcadian mountain system. This region is bounded on the 
east by the gulf of Nauplia and the plain of Argos, and on 
the west, somewhat roughly, by the north to south reach of the 
Ladon (Rouphids), the Alpheios (Karytaina), and the basin of 
Megalépolis. The basins of Phlius, Stymphalug, Phonié, and 
the upper reaches of the Ladon indicate its northern limits ; 
a line of lowlands marked by the valley of the Achladékampo, 
the plain of Tripolitsé, and the basins of Phrankévrysis and 
Megaldépolis bound it on the south. 

To this central region the other parts of the Peloponnese 
are more or less closely attached. East of the plain of Argos 
and the gulf of Nauplia lies the mountainous peninsula 
of Argolis, which rises from the plain of Corinth in the north 
and runs in a south-easterly direction to its termination in 
Cape Aimilianés. The eastern range of the Arcadian system 
is continued southward by the Parnon mountains to Cape 
Malea. To the west of them lie the valley of the Eurotas (iri) 
and the gulf of Laconia, beyond which rise the Taygetus 
range and its continuation, the Maina peninsula, ending in 
Cape Matapan. 
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To the north of the Arcadian system, and separated from it 
by the depressions already mentioned, lie other mountains,! 
of which Mt. Ziria and Mt. Chelmés are among the more 
important. To the north-west of the latter Mt. Voidiés 
rises in the angle between the gulfs of Corinth and Patras, 
while farther to the south, and west of Mt. Chelmés, are the 
mountains of Kalliphonoi and Olonés. The greater part of 
the country surrounding these mountains and lying between 
them and the sea consists of an undulating hill-land with 
occasional plains in the neighbourhood of the coast. i 

From Mt. Olonés the land slopes away westward across 
a broad plateau to a fairly wide coastal plain. To the south 
it likewise falls to the valley of the Alpheios. South of the 
Alpheios and west of the basin of Megaldpolis are the moun- 
tains of Andritsaina. These descend in the south to a lowland 
region which, with the plain of Messenia in the east, cut off 
the mountains of Kyparissia and the south-western peninsula 
of the Peloponnese. 


Arcadian Mountains 


Several distinct regions may be recognized in this area. 
‘The eastern border range runs in a south-easterly directionj 
from the basin of Phonié to the lowlands south of Achladé-} 
kampo. On the east it falls away to the plain of Argos, 
while on the west it is bordered by the high plain of Tripo+ 
litsé. The range, however, is not continuous throughout its 
whole course. Its northern part runs almost due north and 
south, reaching a height of 6,332 ft. in Mt. Skipeza in the 
north, and 5,760 ft. in Mt. Armenié in the south. To the 
north-east of the latter peak a new and on the whole somewhaty 
lower range begins and runs south-south-east to the lowlandst 
at Achlad6ékampo. It may be crossed in the north by the 
pass of Pértes and in the centre by the pass of Skdles. The 
northern range is bordered on the east by a complicated 
hill country which in places rises to considerable heightag 
The eastern foreland of the southern range, on the other hand] 
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forms a plateau which has been cut up into ridges by the main 
streams and tributaries of the Panitsa and the Xerids. 

Much of the limestone of which this range consists is very 
permeable to water, and the rivers run only in the wet season. 
The mountain-slopes are either bare or at the best covered 
with a scanty vegetation. 

The plain of Tripolitsd lies to the west of the mountain- 
range which has just been described. Its average height is 
about 2,000 ft., but it slopes almost imperceptibly towards 
the north. The northern part of the plain is a monotonous 
flat, but the southern part is somewhat more undulating and 
diversified in appearance. The region is dry as it is sheltered 
from rain-bearing winds; it is completely shut in, and 
the rivers disappear into katavéthres at the foot of the 
limestone mountains. It is very cold in winter and very hot 
in summer. 

The Maenalus range lies between the plain of Tripolitsd 
and the river David or Helisson. Its general appearance is 
that of a high plateau which falls steeply on the north and 
east, more gently on the west and south. In the northern 
section the highest summit is Hdgios Elias (alt. 6,500 ft.). 
To the south of it a pass leads from Képsia to Alonistaina. 
Beyond this pass the land again rises to the broad ridge on 
which the highest point is about 6,400 ft. above sea-level. 
The range has a much better vegetation than the eastern 
range already described. 

The central Arcadian mountains lie between the David on 
the east and the Demetsdna river and the basin of Megaldpolis 
ion the west. In the north their plateau-like surface, which 
shas an average elevation of between 4,600 and 5,000 ft., is 
;marked neither by high summits nor deep valleys. Farther 
ito the south the range is lower and more irregular in formation, 
‘and is thickly wooded. It is separated from the Maenalus 
by a long narrow strip of sandstone rocks which form a gently 
yundulating, hilly country. Here the David cuts out a broad 
fruitful valley before it turns south-west to break through 


the central chain. 
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Mountains of Langddia 


To the west of the central range, and bounded by the Ladon 
and the Alpheios rivers, lies the mountainous area of Lan- 
gédia. Geographically it forms a transition zone between the 
high main ranges of the Arcadian system to the east and the 
lowland of Elis to the west. Apart from the deep valleys of 
the rivers by which it is traversed the region presents no 
sharp difference in level, and its surface consists of widespread 
plateaus of bare limestone with unimportant heights or long- 
stretched-out, undulating ridges. The most remarkable 
features of the region are the deep ravines in which such rivers 
as the Ladon, the Alpheios, and the Demetséna flow. The 
limestone of which this mountain area consists offers little soil, 
the vegetation is scanty, and the general aspect of the country 
is barren and deserted. 


Plain of Argos 

Between the mountain system of Arcadia and the peninsula 
of Argolis lies the plain of Argos. It is of alluvial formation, 
but varies in fertility from one part to another. The outer 
edge slopes gently inward from about 250 ft. above sea-level 
to about 80 ft. It is covered by débris carried down from the 
mountains, and is accordingly somewhat more arid than the 
centre of the plain which is almost quite horizontal. The third 
region consists of a belt of marshes and lagoons fringing the 
coast. The plain of Argos lies in the rain-shadow of the 
western mountains and is one of the driest parts of Greece. 
A number of rivers flow across it, but with one or two excep: 
tions all lose themselves before they reach the sea. The 
Kephaléri (Erasinus) alone is a permanent stream, the others 
carrying water only during and for some time after the rainy; 
season. To obtain water therefore it is generally necessary t0| 
sink wells. 


Peninsula of Argolis 


This mountain region is bounded ‘on the landward side by! 
the plain of Argos, the river Longopétamos, and the plain of 
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Corinth. On its northern margin it forms an undulating, 
hilly country in which the rocks consist mainly of sandstones 
and marls. A little to the south of these an important lime- 
stone region develops and spreads out towards the south-east. 
This mountain mass falls steeply on all sides and in general 
presents the appearance of a high table-land, except where it is 
cut up by the valleys of deep-flowing rivers. Vegetation is of 
the scantiest description, and consists at the best of small 
oak bushes and grey phrygana shrub. 

A furrow, which nowhere exceeds 1,000 ft. in height, runs 
across the peninsula from the vicinity of Nauplia, by way of 
Ligourié, to Epidavro. Beyond it rises another limestone 
region of a somewhat different character. It consists of a 
series of ranges which are more or less transverse to the general 
trend of the peninsula. These ranges are separated from one 
another by fairly large valleys, the rivers of which flow. into 
the gulf of Nauplia, where they have in some cases built up 
coastal plains. 

Farther to the south another furrow cuts across the penin- 
,sula, which now divides into two parts, an eastern and a 
,southern. In the former the Aderes range falls in the north 
,to a low plain, to which is attached the volcanic peninsula 
,of Méthana (alt. 2,431 ft.), and in the south to a narrow 
jcoastal plain. The southern projection of the peninsula is 
hilly in the centre, but falls away on all sides to the low country 
which borders the coast. On the schists of the central region, 
and on the sandstones of the coastal region, the vegetation 
is more abundant than it is on the limestone. 


Parnon (Malevé) Mountains 


This system constitutes the continuation of the easterly 
range of the Arcadian mountains south of the lowland of 
‘Achladékampo. It runs south-south-east and terminates in 
the peninsula between the Aegean Sea and the gulf of Mara- 
thonési. Several distinct belts may be recognized. The 
teastern foreland of the Parnon forms the high plateau of 
iKynouria, which is broad in the north but narrows towards 
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the south and ends not far from Cape Hiéraka. Its height 
is generally between 1,500 and 3,000 ft., though in a few places 
it is much higher. Over wide areas its surface is gently un- 
dulating, but in places, more especially in the north, it has 
been deeply incised by rivers flowing from the Malevé which 
have cut ravines, hundreds of feet deep, with almost perpen- 
dicular walls. t 

The Parnon range proper forms the second belt. In the 
north it is fairly high and rises to 6,354 ft. Farther south it 
breaks up into a number of irregular parallel ridges between 
3,000 and 4,000 ft. in height. They reach the coast in some- 
what steep cliffs south of Cape Hiéraka. 

The third belt is the westerly foreland of the Malevé, which 
overlooks the valley of the Eurotas (fri). It is an undulating 
but somewhat hilly country which is broad in the north but 
gradually narrows towards the south. Its general appearance 
is that of a somewhat bare and desolate limestone plateau. 
The eastern peninsula which ends in Cape Malea may be 
regarded as a continuation of this foreland, though it is practi- 
cally cut off from it by a series of lowlands, of which the plain 
of Moldoi (Leuce) is the most important. This peninsula is 
lower than the foreland of which it forms part, except in the 
south, where it rises to considerable heights. It is bordered, 
especially round the bay of Vatika, by low-lying plains. 

Throughout the greater part of the whole Parnon region 
water is very scarce, and east of the Eurotas no river contains 
water at all seasons of the year. Where schists or sandsto! 
appear there are many freely flowing springs which dry up 
only, if at all, in the height of summer. In the | 
districts, on the other hand, which include the greater p: 
of the region, the inhabitants and their cattle are forced to 
depend on cistern water. The plain of Moldoi, which is of 
alluvial formation in the north-east, but consists of sandstone 
and marls in the south-west, is almost entirely waterless. 
The lowlands round the plains of Vatika are also arid and 
barren, as the rainfall rapidly percolates through the red sands 
of which they are composed. 
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Valley of the Eurotas (Lri) 


This valley, which lies between the Parnon and the Tay- 
getus, is narrow in the north, but gradually broadens out 
towards the south-east so that it has on the whole a triangular 
form. The hilly country lying round Lykovoino tends to 
divide it into two parts. To the north is the fertile alluvial 
pla of Sparta, while to the south is the plain of Hélos, 
which in the vicinity of the coast is very swampy, but farther 
inland contains some good fertile soil. 


Taijgetus Mountain 


The Taygetus, which lies west of the Eurotas valley, is not 
only the highest but one of the most inaccessible of all the 
mountains of the Peloponnese. -It stretches without a break 
for a distance of about 70 miles. Several well-marked 
divisions may be recognized. The section north of the valleys 
of the Nedon and Langada is lower than the others, and forms 
a broad, complex hill-land which falls steeply to the valley of 
the Eurotas in the east, more gently to the plains of Messenia 
in the west. The central part, as far south as the valleys of 
the Kardamyle and of Xerékampo, is a long-drawn-out jagged 
tidge which falls away on either side to a more plateau-like 
type of country. From whatever side it is viewed it presents 
an impressive sight, and rises in the unusually tapering sum- 
mit of Mount Hagios Elias to a height of 7,904 ft. The southern 
section extends as far south as the lowlands which lie between. 
Karyotpolis and Areotpolis. It is lower than the central 

‘ange and is much more irregular in form, presenting on the 
jvhole the appearance of a broad and vague mountain land 
whose separate summits are difficult to distinguish. Lastly, 
ghere is the peninsula of Maina, which ends in Cape Matapan. 
{t is a wild and savage country, consisting of four more or 
ess isolated mountain masses which fall in cliffs to the east 
pnd by a broad terrace to the west. 
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Mountains of Achaia 


In the north-east of the Peloponnese, between the Longo- 
pétamos and the Hagios Geérgios, lies a relatively low hill 
country. It falls somewhat steeply towards the north-east, 
where it leaves space for a low coastal plain. i 

Farther to the west, between the Hagios Geérgios and the. 
Kalavryta, the country becomes more mountainous, and there; 
are several important ranges. Mt. Ziria (Cyllene), which lies 
to the north of the basin of Stymphalus, is the second-highest 
mountain in the Peloponnese. Its base forms a circle over 
five miles in diameter, and it rises regularly on all sides except 
on the north-east, where it is cut by the deep valley of the 
Trikkalitikos into two ridges, an eastern (alt. 6,938 ft.) and a 
western (alt. 7,788 ft.). Both ridges fall steeply towards the 
plateau of Ziria in the north and north-west. This plateau, 
through which the Trikkalitikos flows in a deep valley, has an 
average height of about 5,000 ft., but falls away in terraces 
towards the coast. Ziria is bordered on the south by the lake 
and long narrow alluvial plain of Stymphalus, and on the west 
by the lake and plain of Phonid. 

To the west of Ziria lies Mt. Chelmés, which in some re- 
spects resembles it, although it is less regular in form and is 
connected to a greater extent with the surrounding moun 
tains. In the north-east its broad summit is deeply cut into 
by the headstreams of the Styx, so that from the north the’ 
mountain appears to have two summits. The valley of the 
Styx is wild and savage, and the river itself has a precipitow 
course. To the north of Mt. Chelmés the land, though lower, 
is mountainous almost to the coast. Mts. Ziria and Chelméi! 
both consist of limestone, but the hills intervening betweet 
them and the sea are of conglomerate and are less barren, 
than the upper slopes of the mountains. | 

West of the Kaldvryta and east of the Kamenitsa, river lies) 
another mountain region, which separates the gulf of Patra 
from the gulf of Corinth. In it the chief range is the Voidids| 
whose broad and relatively flat summit rises in the west tos 
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height of 6,552 ft. From its eastern wing the Agriékampo, 
a limestone ridge of which the chief heights are Mt. Barbas, 
Mt. Ptéri, and Mt. Rodsiko, runs eastward to the Kalavryta. 
This ridge is deeply cut into by the Vostitsa river : the valley 
of this river lies between Mt. Barbés and Mt. Ptéri. The 
whole of the limestone area of Voidids is flanked towards 
the gulfs of Corinth and Patras by a hill region of sandstone 
and mazrls, which sinks in some places directly to the sea, but 
in others is separated from it by narrow coastal plains. Of 
the latter the most important are those of Aigion, Mourlé, 
Bhion, and Patras. They are connected with one another by 
low coastal passes, and in places are crossed by streams 
flowing from the mountains; their broad beds are rushing 
torrents in the winter, but are dry or almost dry in summer. 
Much of Mt. Voidids itself is covered by a very dense forest of 
oaks and firs, the sandstone districts round the coast are 
sandy and have but a scanty vegetation ; the coastal plains 
are fertile and well cultivated. 

South of Mt. Voidids and west of Mt. Chelmés lies another 
mountain system, of which the most important feature is the 
Olonés range. This range has a general trend from north-east 
‘to south-west, but towards its northern end, where it reaches 
its greatest height (7,293 ft.), it expands to the north-west and 
‘south-east. On the north-west it falls steeply to the much 
‘lower hill country of Voundotkla. Towards the east, on the 
other hand, there are several parallel ranges with the same 
igeneral trend as Olonés. Of these the most important are 
the Kalliphonoi mountains. Between them and Mt. Chelmés 
ilies a hill-land which has the general character of an undu- 
lating plateau much cut up by rivers. This region falls on 
ithe south to the deep valley of the Ladon. 


Western Foreland of Olonds 
This region lies between the Kamenitsa and Gastouni 
‘\(Peneios) rivers. In the main it is a land of gentle sandstone 
and marl hills, which do not exceed 1,500 ft. in height, and fall 
ion the north and west to a fairly broad coastal plain. The 
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most prominent feature in the region is the narrow limestone 
ridge of Santaméri, which runs from north to south with a 
long-drawn-out jagged crest. The greater part of the plain 
consists of loam, but it is bordered on the west by a narrow 
belt of moving sands which forms dunes generally parallel to 
the coast. 


Country between the Gastotini and the Alpheios 


This region consists of a table-land in the east, hilly country! 
in the centre, and a plain in the west. The table-land falls 
away from the southern foot of Mt. Olonés in a series of ter- 
races towards the valley of the Alpheios. These terraces, the 
highest of which takes the name of Kapéllis, are bordered on 
the east by the valley of Ladon, which is deeply cut into the 
land, and they are traversed from north to south by the 
Dodna river, in a cafion-like valley over 1,500 ft. deep. On 
the west also rivers have cut deep valleys into the terrace-like 
slope of the table-land. 

West of the table-land lies an unusually wild and vented 
but low, hill-land. Its chief range runs from west to east; 
and separates the basins of the Gastovini and lower Alpheios, 
rivers. From it various other low ranges break off in 
different directions, one of which runs towards the peninsula 
of Katakolo in the south-west and almost divides the coastal 
plain into two parts, the plain of Gastouni in the north and 
the plain of Pyrgos in the south. The latter is bordered by 
the Mouri4 lagoon. 


Mountains of Andritsaina 


South of the Alpheios a hilly sandstone country leads up to 
the limestone mountains of Andritsaina. These are a con- 
tinuation of the mountains of Langédia and are pd 
longitudinally by the deeply cut valley of the Bouzi. The; 
northern part forms a ridge which runs ESE. to WNW. ri 
begins in the east with the heights of Diaphérti (alt. 4,658 ft. Ml 
sinks south of the town of Andritsaina, but rises again in 
Paliékastro to 4,318 ft. After another gap comes Vinoul : 
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(alt. 4,009 ft.), to the north-west of which lies the detached 
rocky mass of Kaidpha, reaching almost to the coast. 

From the Diaphérti a narrow ridge runs southward and 
connects with the Tetrdgi (alt. 4,491 ft.), which marks the 
beginning of the southern range. It also runs in an easterly 
direction, but is lower than the northern one. West of Mt. 
Hagios Elias (alt. 3,625 ft.) it becomes an irregular hill-land and 
gradually descends towards the coast, along which there is 
a low alluvial plain. 


West Messenian Mountain and Hill-land 

South of the Andritsaina the land falls to a lowland area, 
part of which is occupied by the alluvial basin of Kékla. 
Beyond it lies the West Messenian mountain and hill-land. 
The northern part of this region centres round the irregular 
heart-shaped mountain system of Kyparissia, which consists 
of a number of parallel ranges with a general trend NNW. to 
SSE. The highest of these ranges is the most westerly ; it 
contains the summits of Psychré (alt. 3,658 ft.), Varvara (alt. 
4,002 ft.), and Hagia (alt. 3,497 ft.). To the west of this range 
the land falls steeply to a broad terrace called Kémpos, which 
falls in narrow terraces to the coastal plain. To the south-east 
of the Kyparissia mountains there is likewise a low table-land 
of sandstone and marl, which falls away gradually towards the 
Pirndtsa and the gulf of Messenia. 

South of the line connecting Petalidi with the bay of 
Navarino lies the peninsular part of the region, which extends 
to Cape Gallo. In the north is the limestone mass of Lyk6demo 
(alt. 3,140 ft.), which falls steeply to the sea in the east, but 
more gently in the west. The remainder of the peninsula 
is occupied by broken hilly country and narrow coastal 
plains. 

The region is on the whole well supplied with water. Many 
small streams, even in the limestone area, run throughout 
she whole year, and a row of springs along the western foot of 
the Kyparissia range provides the western districts with a 
dlentiful supply of water. 
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Plains of the Pirndtsa (Pamisus) 


These plains lie between the mountains of Kyparissia in 
the west and the Taygetus in the east. The upper plain, 
the Stenyclarium plain of classical times, is separated from the 
lower plain of Macaria by a sandstone range which lies south 
of Meligalé. The Stenyclarium plain lies at a height of about 
200 ft. above sea-level and consists of an almost level floor of 
alluvium. The drainage system is but imperfectly developed, 
and in the rainy season part of the plain becomes a marsh, 
The hills by which it is surrounded rise directly from it on all 
sides. 

The lower plain consists of a long and very fertile belt of 
alluvium along the Pirndtsa. On either side it is bordered by 
low sandstone hills. This plain opens out to the sea, but along 
the coast it is fringed by marshes. 


CHAPTER II 
CLIMATE 


General character —Temperature—Winds—Humidity—Rainfall—Snow 
—Fog and mist—Thunderstorms—Conditions affecting aviation—Tables. 


GENERAL CHARACTER 


Spring, which begins in February, is of short duration and 
does not last beyond the beginning of May. The two months, 
March and April, are generally agreeable in the lowlands, 
though in the neighbourhood of the mountains the cold winds 
which descend from them lower the temperature at night and 
in the early morning. During the day, when it is warm, 
winds frequently blow from the south; in March they often 
bring rain, but in April they are generally dry. The frequent 
changes of temperature during this period of the year are 
reported to be somewhat trying to health. 

The heat of summer begins to be marked about the middle 
of May, and towards the end of that month the thermometer 
rises rapidly. The maximum is generally reached about the 
end of July or the beginning of August. Upon the coasts 
and in the islands the high temperature is somewhat reduced 
by the winds which blow from the sea, but in the lowlands 
of the interior, which are sheltered on all sides, the heat 
becomes intense. Except in the north of the country the 
summer is practically rainless, and the streams are either 
reduced to mere trickles of water or disappear altogether. 
On the high mountain districts conditions are rather different. 
Summer heat does not prevail till the beginning of July or 
even later, and then it is not so intense as in the lowlands. 

Autumn begins between the middle and end of September, 
though the atmospheric variations characteristic of the 
sarlier part of this season in Greece become apparent during 
the first half of that month. At one time the air is calm and 
serene, at another there is rain and the thermometer falls 
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quickly. On the whole, however, the month of September 
and the greater part of October have days as mild and agree- 
able as those of spring. Except in the north the rainfall 
becomes greater in September, but it is not till October that 
the increase is marked. 

In November winter conditions prevail, but the period of 
greatest cold does not arrive until January and even then is 
not very great in the lowlands. Although this is the period 
of heaviest rainfall, wet weather rarely lasts for long at 
a time. It is frequently interrupted, especially in January 
and February, by days which are almost spring-like. Indeed, 
as a rule, rain falls only on ten or twelve days in each month. 
By the end of February the rise in temperature is becoming 
marked, and in those plains which are sheltered from northerly 
winds spring flowers begin to make their appearance. 


TEMPERATURE | 

An examination of the figures on Table II (pp. 42-3) iin 
out several interesting features. January is everywhere the 
coldest month, while July is the warmest in the interior o 
northern Greece and along the east coast. On the weal 
coast and in most of the islands the mean temperature d 
August is as high as that of July, and in some cases, as it 
Kythera and Crete, even higher. As might be expected, the 
mainland is hotter in summer and colder in winter than tht 
islands. The range between the means for the hottest 
coldest months is accordingly greater on the mainland, ani 
in northern Greece is almost 40° F. In the islands of th 
south Aegean, where it is least, it is only 26°F. The ead 
coast of Greece approximates to the former region, and th 
west coast and the Ionian Islands to the latter. 

Although the highest mean temperature for a great 
of Greece is recorded in July, it is in the early part of Au; 
that maximum temperatures are usually registered. 
mean monthly maximum is highest in the interior of north 
Greece (about 103° F.) and lowest in the islands of the so 
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(about 95° F.in Kythera). In Crete, where it occurs in June, 
it is 97-5° F. The lowest temperatures are reached in January. 
The mean minimum for that month is least in northern 
Greece (Yanina 18° F. and Lérissa 32° F.) and greatest in the 
islands (47° F.). 

Another feature to which attention may be drawn here 
is the rapid fall of temperature during the autumn months. 
This is most pronounced in the north and east of Greece, 
where the difference between the mean temperatures of 
September and November range from 17° to 21° F., but it is 
also characteristic of the islands. 


Winps 


The general conditions which determine the distribution of 
winds in Greece are briefly these. The high-pressure system 
which in winter occupies the greater part of central Asia 
extends also into southern Russia and the Balkan peninsula. 
‘The Mediterranean, on the other hand, is an area of low 
:pressure, along which numerous cyclonic depressions pass 
i:during the winter months. As a result of this distribution of 
\pressure northerly winds prevail over Greece, but the frequent 
passage of depressions, many of which cross the country while 
iothers go to the north of it, leads to the inflow of southerly 
iwinds. In summer the tropic belt of high pressure lies over 
sthe Mediterranean area, while the Persian Gulf and north- 
awest India constitute a strongly marked low-pressure region. 
The result is a general flow of air from the north-west over 
ithe eastern part of the Mediterranean. 

y During the summer accordingly northerly winds prevail 
yond blow with great steadiness. They are most marked in the 
Cyclades, where over 80 per cent. of the observations made 
yn July show winds with a northerly trend. Even in the 
ynterior, where such winds are least frequent and where 
walms are most numerous, they blow during one-third of the 
y Whole time. * 

igi In winter the direction of the winds is complicated by the 
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passage of the cyclonic depressions already mentioned and 
the course which they take. When they pass over Greece 
strong southerly winds may prevail over the Aegean Sea 
as the depression approaches, veering to north-west as it 
moves to the east. The more persistent southerly gales 
occur when a depression (or a series of depressions) passes 
to the north of the Aegean Sea and causes southerly winds to 
continue for three or four days. The depressions which pass 
to the south of Greece give rise to northerly and north- 
easterly winds, which may develop into gales if the area of 
high pressure extends over the Balkans. 

In Greece the winds have a considerable influence upon 
the health and spirits of the people. Over the greater part 
of the country the north wind is considered the most in- 
vigorating, and in summer is generally welcomed. On the 
other hand, the winds from the south are enervating andi 
have a depressing effect. The term ‘sirocco’ appears to be 
applied to southerly winds which are unpleasantly strong 
and hot. 

On the coasts of the Aegean, it may be noted, the daily 
alternation of land and sea breezes is well developed during 
the summer months. 

Houmipity 


Table VI shows the relative humidity at different station 
in Greece. It is low during the summer months, when the 
prevailing winds are from the north. At that season tht, 
lowest values occur at the inland stations of northern Greece; 
and the highest at those in the Ionian Islands. 


RAINFALL 


The whole country is a region of winter rainfall, but th 
modified continental conditions of the northern districts att 
well illustrated by the figures for the interior of northem 
Greece (Table V). There the month of August is practically 
the only one in which less than one inch of rain falls. Ove 
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the rest of the country the months of June, July, and August 
are almost without rain, and with the exception of the west 
coast and the Ionian Islands there is very little in May and 
September. December is as a rule the wettest month, 
though in some parts of the mainland November shows the 
heaviest precipitation. 

The distribution of rainfall over the land shows some 
marked differences. As the greater part of it is brought by 
westerly and south-westerly winds it is natural that the west 
coast should receive the greatest amount, and there and on 
the Ionian Islands the mean annual precipitation is about 
40 inches. The east coast, on the other hand, is relatively 
dry and has less than half that amount (about 18 inches); 
in the Cyclades, which are somewhat more exposed, the 
rainfall is slightly greater, and in Crete and Kythera still 
moreso. In the north, where there is a light summer rainfall, 
the annual amount is about 30 inches. 


Snow 


There is little snow in the lowlands of Greece, but a good 
deal falls in the mountains. At Trikkala in Thessaly it falls 
on an average nine days in the year; on the west coast and 
in the Ionian Islands the average is less than one day per 
year. The other regions lie between those extremes. 


Foe anp Mist 


There is very little fog in Greece. Occasionally mists cover 
the mountain districts in spring. Light morning mists, which 
as a rule do not last for more than an hour or so after sunrise, 
are common in some parts of the country, as, for example, 
at Athens. 

THUNDERSTORMS 

Thunderstorms are not numerous, and average from two 
to five per month. On the mainland they are most frequent 
during summer, but in the Ionian Islands the highest monthly 
averages fall during spring and autumn. 
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CONDITIONS AFFECTING AVIATION 


During the winter months the descent of cold air from the 
highlands to the Aegean Sea, when conditions are favour. 
able, must occasion not only high winds on the coast but 
violent gusts and great disturbances in the air currents 
as they descend to lower levels. Squalls of a similar 
nature occur among the islands where high land descends 
steeply to the sea. 


‘TABLE L 
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Inland stations of 
northern Greece. 


Stations on the 
eastern coast of 
Greece. 


Islands in the south 
Aegean Sea. 


Sea south of Greece. 


|{ Ionian Islands and 


west coast of 


Greece. 


TABLE I 
Posirion oF METEOROLOGICAL STATIONS IN GREECE 
Place. Altitude.) Lat. N. | Long. E. 
Group I: Feet. ee ce 
Yanina . 1,590 | 39 47 | 20 55 
Trikkala, -| 367 | 39 35 | 21 45 
Larissa . | 246 39 36 | 22 24 
Lamia . -| 230 38 54 | 22 15 
Group II : i 
Volo. j 26 39 (24 | 22 58 
Chalcis . a 36 38 27 | 23 30 
Athens . | B51 | 87 58 | 23 44 
Nauplia 20 37 33 | 22 48 
3roup IIT: 
Andros . 154 37 47 | 24 45 | 
Syra 1,073 37 29 | 24 56 
Naxos 16 | 37 6 | 25 23 
Théra 745 36 25 | 25 30 
yroup IV: 
Kythera 574 | 36 9/23) 0} 
Chania . e ‘ 131 35 30 | 24 31 
Herakleion (Candia) lll | 35 21 | 25 30 
troup V : 
Corfu. ‘ 98 | 39 38] 19 33 
Arta. “% 177 39 10 | 20 45 
Cephalonia 26 | 38 11] 20 15 
Patras . 16 38 14] 21 44 
Zante . Fe 10 | 37 33 | 22 48 
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TABLE IT 
Mean TEMPERATURE 
Jan. Feb. Mar. April. May. June. 
RB. 8 OR. SRS SE Oe 
Grou : 
Yanina : 4 41 43 47 56 67 7 
Trikkala . % 40 45 51 59 69 16-5 
Larissa . . 389 45 50 58 68-5 = 77 
Lamia . x 5 44 48 52 60 70 78 
Mean : e 410 452 50:0 58:2 686 756 
Group II : 
Volo. . 45 49 53 59 66 76 
Chalcis . z 48 50 53 59 68 78 
Athens 49 50 53 59 68 76 
Nauplia 49 51 54 60 68 16 
Mean . « 48 50-0 53-2 59:2 675 165 
Group III : 

’ Andros . 61 53 55 60 69 76 
Syra . 53 54 56 61 70 7 
Naxos . 55 55 57 62 68 745 
Théra . 51 53 55 60 65 72 

Mean . 525 53:3 558 608 68:0 749 
Group IV: 
Kythera, . 52 53 54 59 68 74 
Chania, . 51 51 56 60 67 4 
Herdkleion . 51 52 55 61 68 cc) 
Mean . 513 52-0 55-0 60-0 67-7743 
Group V : 
Corfu . . 50 51 55 61 68 75 
Arta... < ~ 50 54 60 69 vb) 
Cephalonia . . 51 53 56 61 68 745 
Patras . . . - 50 52 56 62 70 76 
Zante . . . 58 54 56 62 68:5 75 
Mean . . 50-2 52-0 55-4 61-2 68-7 (751 


TABLE II 


TABLE II (cont.) 


July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
or. oF oF. or oF; oF. 
7% 7% 69 «61 49 43 
8 82 7 «64 51 46 
s 815 73 64 52 46 
88 82 7 67 55 49 
80-7 80-1 72-7 64-0 51-8 46-0 
81 80 74 66 55 50 
83 82 76 68 56 50 
81 80 74 67 57 52 
8 «815 «76S 68 iC 
81-7 80-9 75-0 67-2 56-8 51-2 
80 79-5 7 68 59 54 
81 80:0 75 69 60 56 
75 15 74 69 62 57 
16-5 16-5 72 67 59 5A 
18-7 78-4 74-5, 68-2 60-0 55-2 
81 82 78 70 60 54 
78 7 14 68 60 54 
18 19 75 67 61 55. 
79 7193 757 683 60:3 543 
80 80 15 68 60 54 
81 82 15 67 56 50 
79 719 76 68 60 54 
82 82 17 68-5 60 54 
81 81 7 705 «62 56 
80-6 808 760 68:4 59:6 53-6 
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Group I : 
Yanina. 
Trikkala. 
Larissa. 
Lamfa, 


Mean. 


Group II : 
Volo. 
Chalcis. 
Athens. 
Nauplia. 


Mean. 


Group III : 
Andros. 
Syra. 
Naxos. 
Théra. 


Mean. 


Group IV : 
Kythera. 
Chanfa. 
Herékleion. 


Mean. 


Group V: 
Corfu. 
Arta, 
Cephalonia. 
Patras, 
Zante. 


Mean. 
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TABLE III 
Msan Montuty Maximum TEMPERATURE 
Jan. Feb. Mar. April. May. June. 
OP, Mo SOR OSB eR Pe 
GroupI: 
Trkkela é 61-7 65-5 72:3 82-8 91-6 98-4 
Larissa . 619 685 75:0 840 90:5 97:7 
Lamia . 63-9 67:6 72:9 81:5 905 981 
Mean . 2 67-2 73-4 82-8 90-9 98-1 
Group II : 
Vélo . 48 67: 71:2 7S 831 94-1 
Chalcis. 33 68:2 716 813 90:0 972 
Athens 29 65-4 10-4 77:2 88:0 935 
Nauplia 66:0 689 72:0 1775 86:2 943 
Mean 64:2 67:6 71:3 78-7 86-8 94:8 
Group III : 
Andros . 63-9 666 69:3 77:2 86-9 918 
Syra 63-5 66:7 69:6 766 849 921 
Naxos . r 65:3 67-1 70-9 77-2 840 89:2 
Théra . 619 640 675 745 826 874 
Mean 63-6 66-1 69-4 76-4 84-6 = 90-1 
Group IV: 
Kythera 61-3 63-1 66-4 73-8 82:8 88-5 
Herékleion 66-4 68:5 73:2 79:7 86:7 975 
Mean 63-8 65-8 69-8 16-7 84-7 93-0 
Group V: 
Corfu 61-9 64-2 68-9 15-6 83-8 90-1 
Arta . 4 63-9 68-0 73-4 81-9 89-2 93-9 
Cephalonia . 62-1 65-8 72:3 79-2 86:7 910 
Patras . 63-3 66-9 72-7 79-3 85-1 91-9 
Zante . . 62-2 64-4 67-6 14-5 82-6 88:3 
Mean . 62-7 65-9 71-0 78-1 85:5 910. 
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TABLE III (cont.) 


July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
oF. or. oF. ca, oH oF 
Group I: 
103-8 1049 97:3 87-1 73-0 63-7 Trikkala. 
102-2 1024 966 85:5 73:5 64-9 Larissa. 
101-8 101-5 93-9 86-9 754 66-0 Lamia. 
102-6 102-9 95-9 86-5 74-1 64-9 Mean. 
Group II : 
963 975 91-9 842 77-4 68-2 Vélo. 
101-5 101-5 946 86:4 75:2 67-6 Chalcis. 
986 980 925 843 73:9 66-0 Athens. 
97-7 99-0 93-2 89:2 783 69:3 Nauplia 
985 99:0 93:0 86:0 76:2 67:8 Mean. 
Group III : 
945 97:0 90-0 883 73-9 67:6 Andros. 
946 961 90-5 83-7 741 68-7 Syra. 
88-9 90:0 86:7 82:4 74:7 68-4 Naxos. 
89-2 91:0 851 81:0 71:8 63-1 Théra, 
91-8 93:5 881 83-8 73:6 66-9 Mean. 
Group IV : 
945 948 89-1 81:5 72-1 65-7 Kythera. 
912 880 892 844 811 69:8 Herakleion. 
92-8 914 89:2 83:0 766 67:8 Mean. 
Group V : 
95-2 95-4 91-4 83:3 73:8 65:8 Corfu. 
100-4 102-2 96-4 885 754 684 Arta. P 
97-7 98-8 943 84:7 72:5 66-7 Cephalonia.’ 
97:3 98-1 = 92-1 84-9 16-5 67-5. Patras. 
930 939 874 815 75:0 660 Zante. 
96-7 97-7 92-3 84:6 714-6 66-9 Mean. 
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TABLE IV 
Mzan Montuty Minimum TEMPERATURE 
Jan. Feb. Mar. April. May. Jun. 
oF oF. oR oF. or. oR 
Group I : 
Trikkala 20 28 32 36 46-2 536 
Larissa 22 24 29 36 44 54 
Lamia . 28 31 33 40 49-5 58-5 
Mean 233 27-7 31:3 37:3 46-6 55-4 
Group II : 
Vélo 28 31 34 39 50 57 
Chalcis. 82 33 35. 40 51 58 
Athens 82 33 36 44 51 59 
Nauplia 32 34 36 42 50 58 
Mean 310 32-8 35-2 41-2 50-5 58 
Group III : : 
Andros 8 37 39 46 52 59 
Syra 89 40 42 47 56 63:5 
Naxos . 40 42 44 48 55 62 
Théra . 38 88 40 46 53 60 
Mean 88-0 39-2 412 468 54 611 
Group IV : 
Kythera 37 38 42 46 53 59 
Heradkleion . 40 40 43 47 53 61 
Mean . 88-5 39 42-5 46-5 53 60 
GroupV: 
Corfu 3d 35 39 43 50 58 
Arta. . 28 32 34 39 48 55 
* Cephalonia . 34 36 39 43 50 57 
Patras . 385 36 41 46 53 60 
Zante . 389 39 44 48 54 61 
Mean 340356 890-443-8082 
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TABLE IV (cont.) 


July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. 
or, oF. ook: oF, oF: or. 
Group I : 
57-6 57-6 50-7 42 32 27 Trikkala 
590 «580 0949 41 31 2 Larissa. 
62 63 56 49 37 30 Lamia. 
595 59-5 51-9 44 33-30 27-7 Mean, 
Group II : 
63 62 55 48 37 31 Volo. 
63 63 55 50 39 34 Chalcis. 
65 65 57 52 42 35 Athens. 
64 65 58-5 53 40 35 Nauplia. 
63:8 638 564 50:8 39:5 33-8 Mean 
Group III : 
66 66 60 54 2 38 Andros. 
69 69 62 58 47 40 Syra. 
67 69 62 58-5 48 44 Naxos. 
66 67 61 55 46 41 Théra, 
67 67-8 61-2 56-4 45:3 40:8 Mean 
Group IV: 
65 65 60 55 46 40 Kythera. 
655 68 61 54 49 45 Herdkleion. 
65 66-5 60-5 54:5 47-5 42-5 Mean 
Group V : 
62 64 58 52 43 37 Corfu. 
59 60 54 45 37 31 Arta. 
63 62 58 52 42 36 Cephaloma. 
66 67 60 53 44 37 Patras. 
66 66 62 56 47 42 Zante. 
63-2 63-8 58-4 51-6 42-6 36-6 Mean 
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TABLE V 
Mzan Montruty RAINFALL 
Jan. Feb. Mar. April. May. June 
ins. ins. ins. ins. ins. ing, 
Group I: 
Yanina 5-51 3:86 5-67 2-83 1:89 2-83 
Trikkala 3-23 2-80 31L 2:05 283 161 
Larissa 177° «181 1-65 158 1:89 1-30 
Lamia . 2-31 181 1:50 193 1:93 1-42 
Mean 320 257 2:98 210 213 1-79 
Group II : .. 
Vélo . 169 41-77 1-81 1:30 61-42 = 1.02 
Chalcis. 2-71 1:85 1-81 1-42 0-83 0:55 
Athens 2.05 1:46 1:34 0-83 0-79 0-67 
Nauplia 2-28 1-81 189 0:94 102 0-67 
Mean . . 218 1:72 L-71 1:12 101 0-73 
Group III : 
Andros 520 3:94 3-11 118 0-91 0-63 
Syra 3-86 2:60 2:32 110 0:94 0:35 
Naxos . 284 252 146 O91 0-78 012 
Théra . 2:56 1:73 138 083 0-75 0-04 
Mean 3-61 2-70 2-07 1:00 0-84 = 0-28 
Group IV : 
Kythera 429 3:58 2:20 0:94 0:59 0-55 
Chania . . 413 3:94 177 0-79 0:39 0% 
Herdkleion . . 3:39 3-23 «197 0-63) 0-48 (0-09. 
Mean 3-94 358 198 0-79 049 0:29 
Group V : 
Corfu . 626 5:94 433 299 213 0-86 
Arta... 449 532 437 3-23 2-99 1-65 
Cephalonia . 465 433 2-99 1:65 1:10 0-8 
Patras . . 3:27 2:95 2:32 2:09 1:50 07 
Zante . 602 488 339 1:97 1:34 0:35 
Mean . . ~ 494 468 3-48 2-39 1-81 0-8 


TABLE V (cont.) 


TABLE V 


July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dew 
ins. ins. ins. ins. ins. ins. 
1:50 2-01 154 689 7:13 7-99 
0-87 0-78 O98 3:15 417 406 
122 0-75 1:06 1:89 272 2-32 
122 1:06 4118 240 315 3-58 
1:20 1:15 4119 358 429 449 
-051 0-67 1-18 169 2-64 2-16 
0-19 0-43 0-91 1-14 2-20 2-76 
027 0:35 0-55 1-73 287 = 2-44 
0-27 0-55 1:06 2-28 303 3-66 
'0-31 0:50 2 71 2-68 2-75 
0-08 0-16 063 1:73 3:15 5:20 
0-20 0:51 0-83 1-69 3-15 3-54 
0-04 0:08 039 1:04 201 2-87 
0-04 _ 043 O91 2:52 3-03 
009 860-19 0-57 1:34 2-71 3- 
051 0-78 0-83 2-91 461 5-35 
eS 0-08 0:32 0:94 673 5-63 
‘012 0:35 0-78 1-81 3:58 3:98 
1021 040 064 189 4097 499 
3020 091 3:54 634 850 9-72 
{067 0:59 1:97 531 563 7-48 
(0-16 0:67 126 449 508 1713 
1016 0-20 1-14 3-35 4:10 4-84 
40-08 016 1:30 421 819 10-24 
10-25 0-51 1-84 4-74 6-30 788 
GREECE D 


Group I: 
Yanina. 
Trikkala. 
Larissa. 
Lamia. 


Mean. 


Group II : 
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+Mean. 


Group III : 
Andros. 
Syra. 
Naxos. 
Théra. 


Mean. 
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Mean. 
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Group I: 
Trikkala 
Larissa 
Lamia . 


Mean 
Group II : 
Vélo . 
Chalcis 


Athens 
Nauplia 


Mean 


Group III : 
Andros 
Syra . 
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Théra . 


Mean 


Group IV : 
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TABLE VI 
Reative HumMipity 

Jan Feb. Mar. April. May. June 
% % % % % % 

805 769 73 66-3 59-6 542 
79-3 758 1-3 66-7 621 562 
72 692 665 625 569 520 
173 740 703 65:2 59:5 538 
145 73 71 70-1 65:2 656 
7175 761 73-1 678 61-4 582 
14 12 69-2 644 59-7 542 
72:8 0-1 683 66-7 63:5 60 

747° 728 10-4 67-2 624 595 
74 73 7L7 682 64 624 
7 70 685 «66-5 63-4607 
747 744 71-7 70-7 70-7 689 
723 71-7 70-7 10-6 69:6 654 
3 723 706 69 66-9 644 
70-8 72-4 70-6 67:6 61-4 612 
16 15 72 70 67 ~— sé. 
69 69 68 64 6 61d 
11-9 721 102 672 638 61 
76-1 783 75 155 73-7 728 
776 77 754 735 704 713 
173 (78 765 75-7 73-9 2 
152 743 71 70-8 69-7 68 

742 15 72-4 72-6 69-1 683 
761 765 740 73:6 71-4 06 


TABLE VI 


TABLE VI (cont.) 


July. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
% % % % % % 
Group I: 
48-6 48 56-9 71:38 789 805 Trikkala. 
495 486 58:3 72:3 79:1 81:7 Larissa. 
46-9 47-7 55:9 661 72:1 741 Lamia. 
483 481 57:0 701 76-7 1788 Mean. 
Group II : 
63-4 60-7) 65-1 743° 76-6 = 73-8 Vélo. 
53-6 54-40 61-2 70-4 741 18-4 Chalcis. 
47 46-3 55 66 73-3 145 Athens. 
54 549 593 68:5 726 75:5 Nauplia. 
545 0 54-1 60-3 69-8 74-1 155 Mean. 
Group III : 
59-7 GU 63-2 70-1 T49 16-7 Andros. 
538-2 57 63-6 71-8 76 15-2 Syra. 
11 739 73 153 743 76 Naxos. 
604 621 682 725 73:7 146 Théra. 
611 63:2 67 T24 747 156 Mean. 
Group IV: 
51-1 50-4 = 55-1 64-3 71-2 712-3 Kythera. 
58 57 62 67 14 76 Chania. 
61 60 65-6 68 68 13 Herékleion. 
367 558 609 664 711 738 Mean. 
’ Group V: 
388 684 71-8 786 77:5 78 Corfu. 
320 604 65:2 742 79 80:8 Arta. J 
387 70-9 715 77:9 791 808 Cephalonia. 
pL6 603 63:7 712 73:2 T4 Patras. 
2-7 58-5 66 73-1 144 159 Zante, 
{48 63-7 67-6 «75-0 76-6 78-2 Mean. 
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CHAPTER III 
HISTORY OF GREECE FROM 1815 


Main influences in modern Greek history—Periods of modern Greek 
history: (a) Preparation for the War of Independence ; (b) War of Inde 
pendence ; (c) Reign of King Otto; (d) Reign of King George ; (e) Balkan 
wars of 1912-13. 


Mary Inruvences in Moprern GREEK History 


Tue Greek nation, like all the Balkan peoples, has been 
profoundly influenced by history, and during the last hundred 
years its development, its aspirations, its politics, interna 
and foreign, have been largely due to the traditions, and to 
the study, of the past. Bulgaria, Serbia, Roumania have 
each a notable history, which inspires them to-day to assert 
their national dignity; but there is no State in Europe, 
except Italy, whose heritage of classical and mediaeval history 
can compare with the Greek. 

From the time when Constantine the Great divided the' 
Roman Empire into two halves, with Christianity as the 
established religion and Constantinople as the capital of 
the eastern half (330 4.p.), the latter became more and mor 
a Greek state. It is true that it was always called the Romal 
Empire, and its inhabitants continued to call themselv 
Romans, while Latin was its official language, and the whol 
body of law and the civil and military administration wer 
Roman. But the great mass of the inhabitants throughow! 
the Balkan peninsula and Asia Minor spoke Greek, am 
Greek was the language of the Church. As early as 425 4.), 
when the University of Constantinople was founded, fifted 
of its professors were teachers of Greek, and only thir 
teachers of Latin. After the schism between the East 
and Western Churches, the former came to be more and mo 
identified with the Greek people. The Greek Empire 
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marked off by its past history and its unique civilization 
alike from the new nations that were being formed in the 
west, and from the barbarian invaders from the north and 
east—Slavs and Bulgars from the north, Saracens and Turks 
from the east. Slavs and Bulgars, converted by the Eastern 
Church to Christianity, were as often the subjects as the 
enemies of the Greeks. But the Mohammedans of the East 
were always enemies, and the Empire was the chief bulwark 
of Europe against their advance. The Greek people did not 
have much intercourse with western Europe till the time of 
the Crusades. Then, however, they came into direct contact 
with them, and in 1204, during the Fourth Crusade, the 
Franks, as the Greeks called all western peoples, captured 
Jonstantinople and divided the European provinces of the 
impire among themselves. Fifty-seven years after, the 
3reeks regained Constantinople and Macedonia, Epirus, and 
fterwards the eastern half of the Peloponnese; and from 
his period dates the hostility between Greeks and Franks, 
vetween Orthodox Christians and Roman Catholics. 

Two hundred years later the Turks had conquered 
wactically the whole of the former territories of the Empire, 
nd in 1453 the last emperor, Constantine XI, fell at the 
apture of Constantinople. A few Greek islands held out 
onger, Rhodes under the Knights of St. John, and Crete 
‘nder the Venetians ; while Corfu, also a Venetian possession, 
‘as never subject to the Turks, and the other Ionian islands 
ere held by them only for a short period. Except for 
1ese isolated places, and the Peloponnese for @ short period 
.684-1718) when it was conquered by the Venetians, all 
reek-speaking lands were under the rule of Turkey for four 
smturies till the revolution in 1821. But the memory of the 
teat past, when the Greek Empire ruled over all the Balkan 
eninsula and Asia Minor and Syria, and of the long struggle 
zainst the Turks, has remained alive. Greeks remember the 
Il of Constantinople as Serbians remember Kossovo, and 
‘ok forward to a time when a Greek king shall once more 
‘ign in the capital of the Empire and St. Sophia become 
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again a Christian church. The traditions of the past have 
been kept alive in popular poems and stories, and by the 
Church, whose head, the Patriarch, has always remained m 
Constantinople. The Greeks have retained their language 
throughout the islands and largely on the coasts of Macedonis 
and Asia Minor, and in some districts in the interior; and 
it is with these that the Greeks of the Kingdom desire to 
be united. 

Different from these living memories is the tradition of 
classical Greece. This is due entirely to the revival of 
learning dating from the end of the eighteenth century 
Early in the Middle Ages all sense of continuity with the 
classical Greeks was lost, and the name Hellenes, as opposed 
to Romans, first became synonymous with ‘heathen’, and 
then disappeared. But the influence of this revived feeling 
of identity with the ancients has been so strong in the 
nineteenth century as to have caused the Byzantine traditioj 
to be in some measure forgotten. Most Greeks talk mot 
readily of ancient Athens than of Constantinople in the dai 
of the Empire. This is partly due to the fact that the Gree 
stock has remained purer in the countries inhabited by the 
ancients, continental Greece, the Peloponnese, and tht 
islands, than in Macedonia and Constantinople. It. was it 
these countries too, and not in Constantinople, that the! 
revolution which freed Greece from Turkey took root ail 
that nearly all the fighting took place; and so far tht 
independent kingdom has been practically confined to then. 
But it is an astonishing thing that the ancient history d 
a people, so long forgotten, and so recently recalled # 
memory by scholars, could have exercised so great a 
influence on a nation as that of classical Hellas has bul 
on modern Greece. : 

How far the Greeks of to-day are racially continuous, wilt 
the Athenians of Pericles, with the Spartans of Leonidas, 
with the once contemned Macedonians of Alexander, ‘i 
scarcely a practical question. The lapse of two thousitl 
years has drastically modified the purity of every Euro} 
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race, although different races have diverged from their 
prototypes in widely varying degrees. With regard to the 
Greeks, however, it is obvious that they inhabit the same 
regions and live under the same climate as the ancient Greeks ; 
they follow the old pursuits of vine-dressing, corn-growing, 
and seafaring ; they speak a tongue which under all modi- 
fications is still to an observer the language of Demosthenes, 
and they inherit a literature which has been for five hundred 
years one of the greatest educational forces in Europe. In 
dealing with the Greeks one must always bear in mind that 
they are a people intensely proud under all circumstances— 
keenly interested in politics, in speaking and writing, and 
valuing things intellectual to a high degree. 

There are, then, three things which have during the last 
hundred years operated throughout Greek affairs: first, the 
inheritance of their great past; second, the clannishness 
which still makes the people of each valley cling to their own 
friends and tend to quarrel with all the rest ; and third, the 
maritime consciousness, the romantic, patriotic spirit of 
islanders, which makes them look upon the Aegean as their 
own, and aspire across the Mediterranean to their ancient 
‘colonies’ of Ionia. Although to some extent neglected by 
historians, the proficiency and enthusiasm of the Greeks in 
seafaring must be recognized as one of the most moving forces 
in their progress, both in peace and war. 


1 
Prriops or Mopern Greek HtsTory 


, There are five periods which make up the history of modern 
‘Greece, and which together contain the forces which are 
influencing Greece to-day : there is, first, the period of prepara- 
‘tion for the War of Independence against Turkey ; second, 
there is the War of Independence itself; third comes Greece 
‘under the Bavarian family; fourth, Greece under King 
George; finally come the two Balkan Wars, with their great 
‘expansion of the Greek kingdom, and with all the pressing 
problems which they opened up and left unsolved. 
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(a) Preparation for the War of Independence 


The period of ‘preparation for the War of Independence is 
covered by those years in which all Europe was moved by 
new thoughts and feelings, the period of éclatreissement, which 
preceded and finally merged with the French Revolution, 
Greece, like all European countries, felt the repercussion of 
this movement ; and the Greeks found in a revival of their 
ancient tongue and the study of their classical literature an 
inspiration for the re-assertion of their national life. Under 
the Turkish Government educated Greeks had risen to high 
office, and the rich and cultivated Greek families settled in 
the Phanar quarter of Constantinople had made their palaces: 
into centres of an intellectual and literary movement. The 
greatest leader of this movement, the most momentous and 
most permanent that has taken place in modern Greece, was 
AdamAantios Koraés, who, however, sprang, not from a rich and: 
cultivated Phanariot family, but from a respectable trader. 
of Smyrna. His life has been written by himself in a modest 
tract, written in singularly pure and idiomatic Greek, with 
great charm and simplicity. It relates the formidable, ye 
not insuperable, difficulties under which an enthusiastit 
young Greek had to seek for education under Turkish rule 
Local schools existed, and Koraés learned in a school at 
Chios, although the bulk of his reading was done privately. 
He devoted ‘his life, which lasted from 1748 to 1833 (his 
active years were spent in Paris), to spreading the knowledge 
of the ancient Greek literature, and to approximating the 
modern Greek tongue, the demotiké gldssa, to the language 
of Plato and Demosthenes. In this work he proceeded 
without pedantry, editing the ancient classics, and writing, 
in a Greek which, without being archaic, was both ancient 
and modern, both classical and idiomatic. In this way he se 
a standard which has been followed in Greek schools and the 
University, in the courts and in learned societies, and above all 
in the newspapers, which are such a prominentfeature of modem 
Greece and have so powerful an effect upon the people. 
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(6) War of Independence 


The Greek War of Independence went on for nine years, 
from 1821 to 1829. It was strongly supported throughout by 
many Englishmen, among the most educated of whom an 
ardent love of Hellenism, as well as of liberty, had for years 
existed. The devotion of these Englishmen to the cause of 
the Greeks was shown amidst the greatest difficulties ; in the 
early years of the revolt the British Government adopted 
a policy of neutrality and felt bound to put obstacles in the 
way even of volunteers. In Greece itself the native-born 
leaders were frequently suspicious and quarrelsome, and 
the ardent Englishmen had sometimes to persist in their 
efforts for people who seemed not to welcome them, and even 
to treat them with ingratitude and ill-will. But the memories 
of these difficulties were forgotten in the successful conclusion 
of the revolt, and statues and monuments erected by Greeks 
on the chief scenes of the struggle commemorate the devotion 
and self-sacrifice of Englishmen who whole-heartedly worked 
with Greece for emancipation from the Turks. 

In spring, 1821, small risings took place in various parts of 
:Greece, both north and south of the gulf of Corinth, against 
the Turkish soldiery, and against the Mohammedan popula- 
-tion, of which there was a considerable number. The time 
-was favourable to the revolt, as the Sultan was engaged in war 
swith Persia and with Ali, the Pasha of Yanina, who was 
‘maintaining himself in Epirus as an independent potentate. 
The revolt made most headway in the Morea ; in April 1821 
gKalamdta and Kalavryta both fell to the insurgents, and in 
October the capital of the Morea, Tripolits’. At the storming 
of Tripolits’ 8,000 Mohammedans and Jews are said to have 
perished. Theodore Kolokotrénes was the best military 
jleader of the Greeks; Prince Alexander Mavrokordato, 
@ cultivated Phanariot Greek, only twenty years of age at 
jthe outbreak of the revolt, was their best, almost their only 
jponstructive, statesman. In the later years of the war 
,ount John Kapodistrias, a Corfiote, who had entered the 
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Russian diplomatic service and had risen to great distinction 
was chosen President of Greece, but quarrels arose between 
him and other Greek leaders, which ended in his assassination 
by George and Constantine Mavromichdles of Maina at 
Nauplia on October 9, 1831. 

The Greek fleet, which took a most important part in the 
war, was made up chiefly from the merchant-craft of the 
islands. The islanders were the merchant-seamen of the 
Turkish Empire, and had also been largely recruited by con- 
scription for service in the Turkish navy. In the War of 
Independence the men of Hydra, Spétsai, Psard, and other 
islands threw themselves heartily on to the national side, and 
provided the greater part of the personnel and the ships. Until 
1827, when Lord Cochrane (Earl of Dundonald) was appointed 
Admiral, the Greek navy was led by Andréas Vékos Miaoiles, 
a former merchant-skipper and corn-trader of Hydra. During 
the war the Turkish fleet, reinforced by the ships of Mehemet 
Ali, Pasha of Egypt, was greatly superior in number and 
material strength to that of the Greeks. Nevertheless, although 
Miaodles was not able to command the sea, he greatly harassed 
the enemy’s forces and achieved some notable successes, 28, 
for instance, the relief of Mesolénghi in 1822. Without the 
Greek navy the islands would at once have fallen to the 
Turks, and the mainland Greeks; bitterly divided as they 
soon came to be by internal factions, could not have held 
out long. 

The war on land, which was conducted with fire and sword 
on both sides, at last turned for a time decisively against the 
Greeks. The Egyptian fleet had been summoned to the 
assistance of the Sultan, and Ibrahim Pasha had landed his 
army and reconquered most of the Morea. On July 6, 1821, 
the three States (Great Britain, France, and Russia) which 
were subsequently to become the protecting powers of Gree 
signed a treaty in London, in which they stated their inter 
tion of acting as mediators between Turkey and Greece, 0! 
the basis of Greece becoming autonomous, but tributary to 
Turkey. ‘As a preliminary and indispensable condition 10 
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the opening of any negotiation,’ an armistice was to be de- 
manded from both belligerents. The policy of Great Britain 
in the eastern Mediterranean was conducted under Stratford 
Canning, the ambassador at Constantinople, by the Admiral 
of the Mediterranean squadron, Sir Edward Codrington. The 
Greeks accepted the demand for an armistice, but difficulties 
arose between Ibrahim Pasha and the Sultan in settling the 
Turkish action. The exasperation of the Turks at Codring- 
ton’s blockade of Navarino bay, and of the British at the 
conduct of Ibrahim’s officers in burning the Greek villages in 
the neighbourhood of the bay, produced a collision between 
the Turkish fleet and the mixed British, French, and Russian 
forces under Codrington. The Turkish fleet was destroyed ; 
the Greek sea-power, and for the time being its land forces, 
were saved. Great Britain nevertheless would not definitely 
commit herself to war with Turkey. The Russian Govern- 
ment, however, proceeded to act on its own initiative, and 
after the ably conducted campaign of Marshal Diebitsch in 
Bulgaria, the Porte was forced to accept the Russian terms 
by the Treaty of Adrianople, September 14, 1829. The terms 
of the 1827 treaty were to be carried out : Greece was to be 
autonomous but tributary. 

Thus Greece was freed from Turkish domination. Her 
position, however, was not satisfactory, as tribute and some 
form of allegiance were still to be due to the Sultan. This the 
Greek leaders, especially the experienced diplomatist Kapo- 
distrias, strove to abolish. He became the first and only 
President of the Greek State. Largely through his efforts, 
with the support of prominent men in Great Britain, France, 
and Russia, better terms were obtained than were compre- 
hended in the Treaty of Adrianople. Turkey acquiesced in 
Greece becoming a completely independent State. Finally 
a treaty was signed at London on May 7, 1832, between 
Great Britain, France, and Russia on the one hand and 
Bavaria on the other. Greece was made an independent 
State under the hereditary sovereignty of Prince Otto of 
Bavaria, with a continental frontier running from the gulf 
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of Vélo to the gulf of Arta, and under the guarantee of the 
three Powers. The islands included Euboea, Skyros, and the 
Cyclades. . ; 
The names of Englishmen who took part in the liberation 
of Greece are scattered throughout the whole history of the 
war. In 1809 Lord Byron embarked on the series of travels 
which were subsequently described in Childe Harold’s Pil- 
grimage, and rode through Albania and also Attica. During 
the Greek War of Independence he purchased a ship of 
120 tons and sailed to Cephalonia, to put himself at the dis- 
posal of the Greek national leaders. He died at Mesolénghi 
on April 19, 1824. More practically useful, though less inspir- 
ing, was the work of Sir Richard Church, a British officer who 
had fought through the Napoleonic wars, and commanded 
a regiment in the Ionian Isles. In 1827 he accepted an 
invitation of the Greeks to be Commander-in-Chief of their 
army ; in this position he showed himself equally resourceful 
in directing regular operations (for which the Greeks were 
unsuited and which were as a rule unsuccessful) and in the 
irregular or ‘ partisan’ warfare among the islands of Acar- 
nania. He spent the rest of his long life in Greece, dying at 
Athens in 1873. More congenial to the Greek temperament 
was the work in the navy of Lord Dundonald, who was made 
Greek Admiral in 1827, at the age of 52, after the most dis- 
tinguished service in the British, Chilian, and Brazilian navies. 
The best fighting officer under Miaotles was Captain Frank 
Abney Hastings, who devoted his small fortune to introducing: 
steamships into the Greek navy, and whose destruction of 
the Turkish squadron in Sdlona bay on September 29, 1827, 
led directly to the conflict at Navarino. More peaceful ser- 
vices were rendered by the historian Finlay, who from the 
time when he engaged under Dundonald and Church in the 
operations (which failed) for the relief of Athens in 1827 
spent practically all his life in Attica. His remains, with 


those of many other British, lie in the Protestant cemetery 
at Athens. 
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(c) Reign of King Otto 


As a result of the War of Independence the Greek State 
became sovereign and independent, but with regard to the 
three Protecting Powers (Great Britain, France, Russia) stood 
in a special relation, governed by a Protocol of February 3, 
1830, the Treaty of May 7, 1832, and the Treaty of July 13, 
1863. The Protocol of 1830 contained conditions incorporated 
in the Treaty of 1832, among others one to the effect that 
“No troops belonging to one of the Contracting Powers shall 
be allowed to enter the territory of the new Greek State with- 
out the consent of the two other Courts who signed the Treaty ’ 
(the Treaty referred to is that of July 6, 1827: see p. 58). 
The Treaty of 1832, between Great Britain, France, and Russia 
on the one part and Bavaria on the other, enacted that Greece 
‘under thesovereignty of the Prince Otto of Bavaria, and under 
the Guarantee of the three Courts, shall form a monarchical 
and independent State, according to the terms of the Protocol 
signed between the said Courts on the 3rd February, 1830, 
and accepted both by Greece and by the Ottoman Porte’. 
The Treaty of 1863 resulted from the termination of the 
Bavarian order of succession ; it enacted that Greece ‘ under 
the Sovereignty of Prince William of Denmark, and the 
Guarantee of the three Courts, forms a Monarchical, Indepen- 
dent, and Constitutional State ’. 

The reign of Otto lasted from 1833 to 1862. For the first 
_ two years he was a minor, under a regency of Bavarian officials. 
: After this, from 1835 to 1848, he ruled autocratically. He 
;was honest and well-intentioned, but the Greeks disliked him 
as an autocrat and a Roman Catholic. He had a corps of 
Bavarian soldiers numbering about 3,000. After these 
. departed, however, a coup d’état was carried through in 1843 
‘by army officers, who dictated terms to Otto in his palace at 
Athens. A Constitution, with two parliamentary chambers, 
-was established, and lasted till 1864. In this period the Piraeus 
was twice blockaded by a British fleet. The first time was in 
1850, when, owing to anti-Semitic riots in Athens, the house 
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of a Gibraltar Jew, Don Pacifico, was burned. As compen- 
sation for his losses Don Pacifico claimed over £31,000 from 
the Greek Government. Lord Palmerston, who was strongly 
in favour of upholding the status of British citizenship, took 
steps to present an ultimatum to the Greek Government on 
the subject of compensation. His demands were enforced by 
a blockade of the Piraeus by a British squadron under Admiral 
Sir William Parker. The Greek Government, although sub- 
jected to great pressure from its own subjects, who were much 
incensed against the policy of England, behaved with con- 
siderable dignity, and met all the claims at a large financial 
sacrifice. 

The second blockade took place in 1854. The Crimean War 
was beginning, England, France, and Turkey being allied 
against Russia. The Greeks, as members of the Orthodox 
Church, had naturally some sympathy with Russia; while 
on the other hand Turkey was their natural enemy. Above 
all things the Greeks desired Thessaly, and looked upon the 
narrow limits given to them in 1832, from the gulf of Vélo to 
the gulf of Arta, as much smaller than they could reasonably: 
expect. An insurrection was started in Epirus and Thessaly 
to expel the Turks from these regions, but the Allied fleet 
brought troops to the Piraeus, which was put under military 
occupation. The occupation lasted throughout the rest of 
the Crimean War. 

The revolution of 1862 against Otto came somewhat as 
a surprise after the popularity he had gained in 1854 by 
supporting the Greek agitation for Thessaly and by opposing 
the Allies. But in 1859 the Italians were engaged in their 
struggle to expel the Austrians from Italy. The educated 
Greeks all sympathized fervently with the Italians. Otto as 
a Bavarian sympathized with Austria. The two most 
powerful influences in Greece were now against him—the 
Army and the University. He had no son, and the heir 
presumptive was one of his Bavarian brothers, who seemed 
disinclined to change his religion from Roman Catholicism to 
the Orthodox Church. As often in Greece, the army officers 
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controlled the situation; the Bavarian régime was practi- 
cally without support. On October 23, 1862, King Otto and 
his Queen embarked on H.M.S. Scylla and left Greece. He 
died at Bamberg in 1867. There is no doubt that, like his 
cultivated father King Louis of Bavaria, Otto was an ardent 
lover of Greece. He was patriotic, and offended the Powers 
by his uncompromising support of Hellenic interests. But it 
was the Greek people that deposed him, an action for which 
regret has sometimes since been expressed by the Greeks 
themselves. Recent judgements in Greek literature have 
shown a marked tendency to treat Otto leniently, and indeed 
with kindness. 


(d) Reign of King George 


After the deposition of Otto, a plebiscite held in Greece by 
an overwhelming majority (230,000 against 2,400 for the 
Duke of Leuchtenberg) offered the crown to Prince: Alfred, 
the second son of Queen Victoria and the Prince Consort. 
The British Government refused their assent to this, as 
‘Prince Alfred was near in the line of succession to the British 
ithrone and also was heir presumptive to the Duchy of Saxe- 
Coburg, to which he actually succeeded in 1893. The Greeks 
were unable to unite upon the choice of another prince. 
:Great Britain offered to find them one, who should be accept- 
able to the Powers. Eventually the choice fell upon Prince 
yWilliam George, the second son of Prince Christian of 
iSchleswig-Holstein, subsequently Christian IX of Denmark. 
jThe succession treaty (see also p. 61) was signed at London 
;on July 13, 1863, between Great Britain, France and Russia 
,0n the one part and Denmark on the other. The preamble 
yof the treaty takes note of the troubles (practically anarchy) 
which had afflicted Greece since Otto’s deposition, and states 
jthat accordingly the three Protecting Powers ‘have judged it 
necessary to come to an understanding with regard to the 
Arrangements to be taken in order to give effect to the wish 
of the Greek Nation, which calls the Prince William of Den- 
mark to the Hellenic throne’. Among the conditions con- 
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tained in the treaty were Article III, stipulating that Greece 
under the guarantee of the three Courts, Great Britain, 
France, and Russia, should be a monarchical, independent, 
and constitutional State; and Article IV, which maintained 
the territorial limits of 1832, with the addition of the Ionian 
Islands, which Great Britain engaged to restore. 

The reign of King George, which began in consequence of 
this treaty, lasted till 1913, and proved to be one of notable 
progress for Greece in almost every direction. On three 
different occasions large accessions of territory were obtained, 
The first was in 1864, when Great Britain handed over the 
Ionian Islands ; the second was in 1881, when Thessaly and 
Arta were obtained from Turkey; the third was in 1913, 
when large acquisitions, both insular and continental, were 
obtained, again at the expense of Turkey. : 

The Ionian Islands—Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, Lefkas, 
Ithaca, Kythera, Paxos—had been part of the overseas domi- 
nions of Venice till the dissolution of that republic by Napoleony 
in 1797 and its cession to Austria. The islands were subse- 
quently incorporated in the French Empire, but between 1809 
and 1814 were one by one captured by the British. On 
November 15, 1815, a treaty, part of the Vienna Con; 
settlement, between Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia established the Ionian Islands as ‘a single, free, and, 
independent State’, placed ‘under the immediate and 
exclusive protection of H.M. the King of the United Kingdom’a 
As a British protectorate accordingly the seven islandi 
remained, governing themselves through a Senate, which had 
executive power, and a Legislative Assembly. The Britishé 
representative was called High Commissioner. The islands 
prospered under this system: trade naturally increased witli 
peace and improved means of communication; the roads, 
which still are a feature of the islands, were constructed, and 
works were built for the water-supply. The Ionian Islands 
had a cultured nobility dating from Venetian times; the 
nobles appreciated the social as well as the more material 
advantages of British rule. Between 1850 and 1863,"however, 
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a strong movement had been going on among a large party 
of the islanders for union with Greece, and at last in 1863 the 
British Government, under the ministry of Lord Palmerston, 
with undisguised reluctance consented to the union. It was 
a concession made to the national principle, to the feelings 
of the islanders, and of the Greeks of the kingdom; and it 
was meant as a generous present to the new King George, 
who could thus bring to his subjects a most notable and 
historic accession of territory. By the Treaty of March 29, 
1864, between Great Britain, France, Russia, and Greece, 
it was arranged that Great Britain should renounce her 
protectorate, and that the union with Greece should be 
recognized, that kingdom reinaining, with the Ionian Islands, a 
monarchical, independent, and constitutional State (Article I). 
By Article II the islands were to ‘enjoy the advantage of 
perpetual neutrality’, His Majesty the King of the Hellenes, 
on his part, engaging to maintain such neutrality. By 
a subsequent protocol the neutrality was limited to Corfu 
and Paxos. 

The ancient Greeks had inhabited a large part of the 
Mediterranean area, so that the historical aspirations of the 
modern Greeks are naturally extensive. After the union 
jwith the Ionian Islands, under King George, they received 
another large gift—Thessaly and a part of Epirus. 

This most important acquisition was naturally desired in- 
tensely by Greek statesmen, for the rich district of Thessaly 
was not merely inhabited by Greeks, but contained the 
mountains so famous in classical literature, Pelion, Ossa, and 
Olympus, with the lovely Vale of Tempe. At the Congress 
of Berlin, after the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-8, the cession 
>of Thessaly and Epirus had been proposed by the eminent 
(French statesman, William Henry Waddington, later well 
“mown in London as ambassador from 1883-93. The Powers 
(were sympathetic ; Greece indeed had some claim both upon 
hem and the Porte, for her self-restraint in not taking part 
jgainst Turkey in the late war. Article XXIV of the Berlin 
yeteaty (July 13, 1878) clearly contemplated the cession of 
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Thessaly as imminent, and stated that in the event of the 
Sublime Porte and Greece being unable to agree, the Powers 
‘reserve the right to offer their mediation to the two 
parties to facilitate negotiations’. After a great many 
difficulties had been met, the Porte was induced on May 24, 
1881, to cede to Greece the territory from the defile of Karalik 
Dervéni (just north of the Vale of Tempe) westwards to the 
river Artinéds; the frontier line from this point ran down 
the river to the gulf of Arta. Potnta, the extreme northern 
point of the southern shore of the gulf of Arta, which had 
been left to‘Turkey in 1832, was now ceded to Greece. Préveza, 
the opposite point on the northern shore, and all Epirus 
west of the river Artinés, remained Turkish. 

No further accessions of territory took place till 1913. 
In 1886, when the Principality of Bulgaria united Eastem 
Roumelia to itself, there was great excitement in Athens, 
and the Greek army was mobilized in order to gain com- 
pensation from Turkey for the increase of Bulgaria. But: 
the Powers would not agree to this. An Allied fleet under 
Vice-Admiral H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh (who twenty- 
four years earlier had been elected king by the Greek people) 
blockaded the Greek coast. The excitement then subsided, 
and Greece, under the Premier Charilaos Trikotipes, entered 
upon ten years of peaceful economic development. About 
1,500 miles of road were constructed, and the important 
railway from the Piraeus to Larissa was begun and partly 
constructed. The schemes of development, however, wers 
carried on rather quicker than the resources of the country 
justified, and when Trikoupes retired in 1895 the Government 
could not meet its creditors. The war with Turkey two years 
later completed the financial difficulties of the State. 

The war of 1897 with Turkey was, curiously enough, the 
first time that regular hostilities had taken place between 
Greece and Turkey since the War of Liberation. So fat 
the Powers had prevented war. In 1897 they failed to do 80. 
An Insurrection had broken out in 1896 among the Christiat. 
population of Crete, which was still at that time unde: 
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Turkish government. The cry for union with Greece was 
again raised in the island. Public opinion in Athens was 
fervently in favour of intervention, and a Greek flotilla and 
soldiers were sent to occupy the island and to proclaim King 
George there. The Turkish Government mobilized its army 
on the Thessalian frontier ; the Greek Government did so too. 
Colonel Vassos, the leader of the Greek expedition, landed in 
Crete, and on April 17 Turkey declared war. The war lasted 
thirty days. Turkish troops forced the Melotina pass in 
Thessaly, and occupied Larissa. Another victory at Domok6é 
and the retreat of the Greeks left the way open through the 
Phourka pass to Lamia. The Greek invasion of Epirus was 
stopped at Pentepegddia. The navy, which was decidedly 
superior to the Turkish, was scarcely utilized at all. The 
Turks occupied Thessaly. On May 9 the Powers induced 
the belligerents to sign an armistice, and on December 4 
peace was signed. Turkey evacuated Thessaly except a few 
tiny strips, which, however, included the strategically impor- 
tant village of Kalamaki on the Peneios; in addition the 
Porte was promised an indemnity of £T.4,000,000. As 
a result of the war, the service of the Greek Debt was put 
under an international commission of control. 


(e) Balkan Wars of 1912-13 

The next great landmark in the history of Greece is the 
outbreak of the First Balkan War, which was immediately 
followed by the Second. Some observers call the present 
war, so far as it is going on in the Mediterranean area, the 
Third Balkan War. There are certainly causes and motives, 
arising out of Near Eastern affairs, common to all three 
struggles. Before the First Balkan War Greece made great 
strides in economic prosperity; her mercantile marine 
flourished and her foreign commerce increased. Nevertheless 
life at home, particularly in the capital, was very troubled. 
A continual and sometimes violent nationalist agitation was 
always working ito force the hand of the Government, on the 
ase, for instance, of the classical Greek tongue in Church 
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and State, and on the questions of Crete and Macedonia, 
The two potent forces which most agitated the surface of 
public life were the University of Athens and the officers of 
the army, who finally formed themselves into a Military 
League in 1909. Against these forces the Government found 
great difficulty in maintaining its independence. 

Crete, ‘the great Greek island’, had been captured by the 
Turks from the Venetians in 1669. In the first half of 
the nineteenth century it had the reputation of being the 
worst-governed province in the Turkish Empire. Insur- 
rections occurred frequently, until, in 1868, the Sultan 
granted the famous Organic Statute giving the island a certain 
degree of autonomy, native officials, and an assembly repre- 
sentative of the population, of whom less than one-third was 
Mohammedan and the rest Orthodox Christian. Article 
XXIII of the Treaty of Berlin engaged that ‘similar laws 
adapted to local requirements . . . shall be introduced into 
the other parts of Turkey in Europe’. Crete, however, 
remained alone in its autonomy. The administration did 
not prove satisfactory, and there were more insurrections, 
with demands on the part of the islanders for union with 
Greece, till in February 1897 the Government at Athens sent 
Col. Vassos’ expedition to occupy the island in the name 
of King George. An international fleet, however, was sent 
by the Powers to keep the peace. The Turkish governor had 
fled during the insurrection, and none has since returned. 
During the Greco-Turkish War of 1897 the Powers intimated 
to each belligerent that Crete would not be united to Greece, 
but that it would have complete autonomy under the suze 
rainty of the Sultan. Austria and Germany, who inclined to 
the Turkish view of the question, withdrew from the Concert 
as regards Crete in 1898, and the four Powers—Great Britain, 
France, Russia, and Italy—then offered the post of High 
Commissioner to Prince George, the second son of the King 
of Greece. Prince George held office till 1906, during which 
time Elefthérios Venizélos became known as the ablest of 


i 
the native politicians. The next High Commissioner was the 
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ex-Premier Alexander Zéimes. When on October 3, 1908, 
Austria announced the annexation of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, and when Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria threw off the 
suzerainty of the Sultan on October 5, the Cretans felt their 
time had come too, and once more they proclaimed the 
union with Greece. 

A year later in connexion with these events M. Venizélos 
came from Crete to Greece, which has been since then the 
scene of his labours. Politics at the time were being managed 
by the powerful Military League, which took upon itself to 
speak for the people as against the professional politicians 
or Government. The Government would take no action with 
regard to Crete. The Military League began to make and 
unmake ministers. Since the unsuccessful war of 1897 the 
royal family had become unpopular, and the League demanded 
that the Crown Prince should be dismissed from his post of 
Commander-in-Chief. At this time a number of members 
of the League seized Salamis, but were ousted after a brief 
bombardment. The royal princes, however, resigned their 
commissions in the army at the demand of the League. At 
the same time the League invited M. Venizélos to Athens. 
He came and King George adopted him as his chief adviser. 
At the general election of 1910 Venizélos gained-a great 
majority in the Chamber. The Cretans desired to send 
members. Out of considerations of foreign policy this was 
not allowed. When, however, the First Balkan War was on 
the point of breaking out, the Greek Government permitted 
Cretan deputies to sit in the Chamber at Athens. At the end 
of the First Balkan War Turkey ceded Crete with other 
provinces to the Balkan Allies by the Treaty of London, 
May 30, 1913, and the island fell to Greece as part of her share. 

In 1908 the Balkan peninsula, which had never been quiet, 
had become more agitated probably than it had been since the 
coming of the Turks. At first the agitation seemed to promise 
progress and further stability for the unhappy countries, and 
indeed, in certain directions, real progress was made. In 
other directions only disappointment and bloodshed followed. 
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In July 1908 the Sultan Abdul Hamid was forced by the 
Salonica Committee of Union and Progress to restore the 
Constitution of ,1876. Two months later the complete 
independence of Bulgaria was proclaimed by Prince Ferdinand, 
who took the mediaeval Bulgarian title of Tsar (October 5). 
On October 3 Austria-Hungary, as already observed, had, 
in contravention of Article XXV of the Treaty of Berlin, 
annexed Bosnia and Herzegovina, which she had administered 
since 1878. The proposed union of Crete with Greece became 
more and more imminent; while at the same time the 
Government of the Young Turks, being resolved to revive 
the fortunes of their fallen country, began to curtail the 
privileges of the regions which were still left to them in the 
European sphere, Macedonia and the islands of the eastern 
Mediterranean. Against the strong ‘Ottoman ’ policy which 
the Young Turks were beginning, the Balkan States began 
to draw together for what it was hoped would be one of the 
last episodes in a struggle that had been going on for nearly 
five hundred years. The Alliance between Greece and 
Bulgaria was concluded on May 12, 1912. The Serbo- 
Bulgarian Treaty had been already concluded on February 29. 
The text of the Serbo-Bulgarian Treaty, which has been 
published, contemplated (according to Article II) the likeli- 
hood of war with Austria, rather than Turkey. The Greco- 
Bulgarian Treaty, however, in May, contemplated war with 
the Porte. The continuance of misgovernment and bloodshed 
in Macedonia made it difficult for the Greek Government to 
keep the peace, more especially as Turkey assumed a threaten 
ing attitude against Greece’s action in the Cretan question 
The Italians meanwhile, since September 26, 1911, had been 
engaged in war with Turkey for Tripoli. This war ended o2 
October 18, 1912. On the same day Greece declared war on 
Turkey with the object of forcing the Turks to grant reforms 
in Macedonia similar to the Organic Law of Crete, as promised 
in 1878 by Article XXIII of the Treaty of Berlin, M. Vet 
zélos had succeeded in arranging for co-operative action by 
his own Government, by Serbia, Bulgaria, and Montenegr. 
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Thus the momentous but short-lived Balkan League came 
into existence. 

The First Balkan War, in which both the army and navy 
of the Greeks were successful, was terminated by the Treaty 
of London, May 30, 1913, by which Turkey ceded to the 
Balkan Allies all her territories in Europe (except Albania) 
west of the line Enos—Midia. The Second Balkan War, between. 
Bulgaria on the one hand and Greece and Serbia on the other, 
resulted in a partition of the ceded territory by the Treaty of 
Bucharest, August 10, 1913, which gave to Greece southern 
Macedonia, Salonica, and Chalcidice. In order that Greece 
and Serbia should be able to maintain their respective acces- 
sions, these two States concluded a defensive alliance, agreeing 
to supply 150,000 troops to each other, if an attack was made 
upon the position in Macedonia as settled by the Treaty of 
Bucharest. 

The first king of modern Greece, George I, was assassinated 
at Salonica on March 18, 1913, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Constantine. 

Many people felt that the time immediately succeeding to 
the Balkan Wars was only a breathing-space. The relations 
between Greece and Turkey continued to be strained, and 
war was threatening between the two countries when the 
European war broke out in August 1914. 


CHAPTER IV 
ETHNOLOGY 


Introduction — Greeks — Albanians — Vlachs — Turks — Other races— 
National character and aspirations. 


IntTRODUCTION 


Tue Greeks, or Héllenes as they call themselves, are 
descended from the Greeks of classical times mingled with 
Roman, Slav, and Albanian elements, with a slighter infusion 
of Frankish, Italian, and other strains. But amongst them 
is a pure Albanian element, speaking Albanian among them- 
selves, and forming perhaps one-twelfth of the population of 
Old Greece. This element is found principally in eastem 
Boeotia, the country districts of Attica and the Isthmus of 
Corinth, southern Euboea, and Argolis ; and in these regions 
they form the bulk of the population. The Albanians, who 
are probably representative of the ancient Ilyrians, began to 
penetrate the country during the fourteenth century, and 
mixed with the existing population, and became completely; 
hellenized. Later, after the suppression of the Greek rising in 
1770, large numbers of Albanians were settled in Greece by 
the Turks, and it is their descendants who form the bulk 
of the Albanian-speaking population of to-day. All of them 
belonged to the Tosk or southern, and Christian, section of 
the Albanian people. 

When they wish to distinguish themselves a Greek calls 
himself Romids (i.e. Roman), who speaks Romatika; aa 
Albanian is called Arvanites and speaks Arvanitika. Both 
alike call themselves Hellenes, i.e. Greeks of the kingdom of 
Greece. 2 

GREEKS 

The modern Greeks are a mixed race. ‘Their descent, 

in some rather undecided measure, from the Greeks of the 
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classical epoch has proved a national asset of great value, and 
they resent any expression of scepticism regarding the legi- 
timacy of their claim to such illustrious ancestry. The view 
is now generally held that the basis of the population, both 
in the Peloponnese and in the mainland, is certainly to be 
regarded as Hellenic, i.e. the modern Greeks may be con- 
sidered as in the main the descendants of the population 
occupying Greece during the earlier centuries of the Christian 
era. On the division of the Roman Empire into two halves, 
Eastern and Western, with Constantinople as the capital 
of the latter, Greek its common language, and Christianity the 
religion of the State, the name Roman was adopted by the 
inhabitants (hence Romidés, Rumelia, and the Turkish name 
for the Greek Empire, Rum), and the name Hellene came 
gradually to be confined to those Greeks who did not become 
- Christians, and finally was synonymous with Pagan. ‘ Hellas’ 
and ‘ Hellene’ were revived again at the beginning of the 
modern kingdom under the influence of Koraés and the 
classicists (see above, p. 56). 

Upon those Romio{ who lived in Greece descended various 
waves of other races that must have profoundly affected their 
composition. It is believed that invading Slavs and Avars 
had effected settlements towards the south of Greece in the 
end of the sixth and beginning of the seventh century. In 
AD. 747 Greece was devastated by the bubonic plague, 
whereupon the Slavs, in considerable numbers, and probably 
mingled with other peoples, passed into the depopulated lands 
and colonized them. The Greeks remained in possession of 
the towns, although many emigrated to Constantinople. 
It is very probable that a large part, perhaps the majority, 
of the population of the eastern Peloponnese was for a certain 
time constituted by the Slav immigrants ; but their numbers 
were reduced by war, malaria, and plague; and it seems 
certain that the Slavs had disappeared as such after a few 
senturies except in a few parts, as the mountains of Arcadia 
and Laconia, where some maintained themselves as a separate 
‘lement until the fifteenth century. The Slavs had made 
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their footing most secure in the Peloponnese ; but Patras, 
Corinth, and the Aegean Islands remained free from them, 
In the centre and north of Greece Athens, and Attica generally, 
escaped much Slavonic admixture ; but traces of their settle. 
ment are found in Boeotia, Atalante, Phocis, and, to a less 
extent, in the western provinces. The Hellenic element 
must have been numerically predominant to absorb the 
Slavs as. completely as it did. To-day, outside of place 
names and a few customs and traditions, the only remaining 
trace of the Slav intrusion is the Slavonic type of features 
occasionally met with, especially among the peasants of 
Arcadia. (For the early Albanian invasions which mixed with 
the Greek stock see below.) Tradition has claimed for 
certain particular districts a more direct survival of the old 
Hellenic inhabitants. The Mainotes claim to be the lineal 
descendants of the Spartans, and are probably of the race 
of the Perioeci of Laconia, who occupied the maritime country, 
while the Spartans proper were for the most part established 
in the better land in the interior. The Mainote dialed 
abounds in Dorie forms of expression, and is akin to that a 
the Cretan Sphakiotes, who are held to be of Dorian origin. 
The Tzakonians (1,500 families in 1892), who occupy the 
mountain district bordering the western shore of the gulf o 
Nauplia, between Astros and Leonfdi, are generally considered. 
to preserve still more strictly than the Mainotes the character- 
istics of the Dorian dialect. 

In spite of this mixture with other races the Greeks still 
remain distinctly true to their original Mediterranean ancestry. 
Modern Greeks have appreciably broader heads than thos 
of the ancient Hellenes. Long-headedness is most prevalent 
in Thessaly and Attica, while broad-headedness, very charac 
teristic of the Albanians and southern Slavs, is more accel 
tuated towards the north, especially in Epirus. About 
Corinth also, where Albanian intermixture is common, the 
same peculiarity appears. The Peloponnese has probably 
best preserved the early long-headedness, and in Theswly 
also the heads of modern Greeks are much as in classical tim. 
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The Greek face appears to be distinctly orthognathous, i.e. 
with a vertical profile, the lower parts of the face being 
neither projecting nor prominent. The face is generally 
smooth, oval, rather narrow and high, especially as compared 
with the round-faced Slavs. The nose is thin and high, 
perhaps more often finely chiselled and straight in profile, 
‘in some respects recalling the facial type of ancient Greek 
statuary. The teeth are regular, and the eyes remarkably 
bright and animated. 

Whatever may have been the case with the ancients, who 
expressed great admiration for blondness in heroes and 
deities, the modern Greeks are strongly brunet in all respects. 
Among the Albanians light eyes are quite common. Fair 
hair and blue eyes are met with in the centre and south of 
the Peloponnese and in Crete. In stature Greeks are inter- 
mediate between the Turks and the Albanians and Dalmatians. 
The peasants are as a rule well made, though slightly built, 
and rather meagre; their body is graceful, and they are 
supple in movement. The urban population is physically 
very inferior. The best physical types of the race are found 
in Arcadia, in the Aegean Islands, and in Crete. The women 
sometimes display a refined and delicate beauty, which, 
however, disappears at an early age; except for a small 
proportion, women are overworked and consequently acquire 
stunted figures and tanned complexions. 


ALBANIANS 


A most important element in the population of Greece is 
formed by the Albanians, called Arvanites by the Greeks, 
Shkypetars or Skipetars (i.e. Highlanders) by themselves. 
Their language they call Shkyp. The Albanians are probably 
the genuine representatives of the ancient Ilyrians, who were 
perhaps of the same stock as the Macedonians. The first 
appearance of their name in history dates from the eleventh 
century. The first Albanian settlements in Greece that are 
“definitely known occurred in the fourteenth century. The 
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principal migration took place towards the eastern part of 
continental Greece. Albanians established themselves in 
Attica and Boeotia, which had then a scanty population, 
Others went towards the south and established themselve. 
in Argolis and about Corinth. It was these Albanians who. 
later formed colonies, still represented in some isles of the 
Archipelago. Albanians actually occupy in continental 
Greece the greater part of the country districts of Attica, 
Boeotia, and Mégara, with the island of Salamis. The 
Albanian element is also found in the north of the Peloponnese, 
where it inhabits the lower maritime parts of Corinth, the 
plain of Argos, and the eastern extremity of Argolis, as well 
as the islands of Hydra, Spétsai, and Péros. It is also met 
in the eastern part of the Peloponnese, above all in the 
mountains of Andritsaina. In the Archipelago, in addition 
to the islands already mentioned, it is found in the southem' 
part -of Euboea, where it constitutes the majority of the 
inhabitants, as well as in the northern part of Andros. A late. 
and considerable Albanian settlement arose in 1770 from the 
employment by the Porte of Albanians to suppress an insur- 
rection. After accomplishing their task the Albanians settled 
on the land, in spite of the obstinate resistance of the Greeks, 
With a few exceptions the Albanians in Greece retained ther 
Christian faith after the Turkish conquest; the inhabitants 
of the plateau of Kapéllis near Olympia and of the Bar 
dounochéria in Laconia, however, became fanatical Moslems, 
and have disappeared since the War of Independence. 

The extension of the Albanian element must naturally 
have been carried out at some loss to the Greeks ; but the 
Albanians were not numerous enough to justify the belie 
that any considerable part of the Greek population is of 
@ graecized Albanian origin. The total number of Albanianit 
was not supposed to exceed 224,000 in 1910. Some absorp 
tion of individual Albanians goes on in the towns, but it 
agricultural communities they are tenacious of their distinctive 
manners, customs, and language, and do not tend to inter 
marry freely with the Greeks. The fresh and somewhst 
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impetuous element introduced by the Albanians was a valu- 
able contribution to the Greek population. The Albanians, 
whatever views may be held regarding their origin, constitute 
a distinct and well-individualized type. They count among 
them some of the tallest men known, and having the 
broadest heads. These characteristics have been attenuated 
by intermixture in Greece, but their square foreheads and 
broad faces are still often in striking contrast with the long 
oval faces of the Greeks. The welding together of the two 
elements has proved a difficult process; but community of 
‘religious faith and a common danger have proved a bond of 
‘union. The final triumph over the difficulties in the way of 
"Greek independence was largely helped by the Albanians. 
As regards the sentiment of nationality the Albanians are 
proud to regard themselves as Hellenes ; but the process of 
sheir absorption, scarcely begun till after the establishment 
of the kingdom, has been somewhat slow ; all the men now 
speak Greek, but Albanian is still the language of the house- 
aold. The Albanians, who are mainly occupied with agricul- 
sure, are less quick-witted, less versatile, and less addicted to 
dolitics than the Greeks of the towns ; but they are a vigorous 
ind manly race, making good soldiers and excellent sailors. 


Viacus 


The Vlachs, who call themselves Arumani (i.e. Romans), 
‘orm another non-Hellenic element in the population of 
reece. Vlachs are found widely scattered over the more 
nountainous and remote parts of the Balkan peninsula from 
4carnania on the south to the mountains of Albania, Dal- 
natia, Serbia, and Bulgaria. In Greece one of their chief 
listricts in the south is along the wooded slopes of northern 
Pindus between Epirus and south-western Macedonia. As 
‘oon as summer ends most of the inhabitants move down to 
he plains with their flocks, and for the six winter months 
here is a large Vlach population living in the plains of 
Thessaly and Macedonia ; Velestino then becomes almost 
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a Vlach town, and numerous Vlach families take up their 
abode in Trikkala, Larissa, Elasséna, &c. In Acarnania 
there is a group of six villages of Farsherots or Arvanité- 
-ylachoi (i.e. Albanian Vlachs). These villages are fully inhabited 
during the winter; in summer the inhabitants go up into 
the southern part of Pindus with their flocks. These Acar 
nanian shepherds mark the southern limit of the Vlach 
communities. To the north of them and about the sources 
of the Aspropétamos is another group of Vlach villages, 
which joins an extensive group that reaches northward to 
Métsovo and spreads widely to east and west over the higher 
slopes of Pindus. In the Thessalian plains there are large 
Vlach colonies in many of the towns and villages, but only 
a few hamlets in which the population is exclusively Vlach. 
In southern Thessaly in Halmyré and a few hamlets the 
Vlachs are Farsherots. But by far the larger number of the 
Vlachs in Greece live in the new territories, in western and 
southern Macedonia. ' 

The language of the Vlachs is a dialect of Roumanian, and 
the occurrence of the islets of Roumanian speech so far 
removed from what would appear their natural base has 
puzzled all observers. Some believe that the Roumanians 
and Vlachs were separately romanized in situ; others thst 
the Vlachs were colonists. from Dacia in the ninth and 
tenth centuries (see Handbook of Rowmania, Chap. IV). The 
Vlachs are probably descended from the latinized provincial 
of the Roman epoch—a fusion of Dacian, Moesian, and 
Thracian strains with Roman colonists—who took refuge in 
the higher mountains from marauding tribes; or they may 
be the descendants of romanized hill tribes. 

The word Vlach (BAdxos) may be of a common origin with 
our Welsh, but that is not certain. It has come to be 
synonymous with ‘shepherd’ in modern Greek, and is even 
applied to Greek and Albanian herdsmen in the More 
The Greeks distinguish the inhabitants of Wallachia proper 
by the name of Black Vlachs (Mi avrdvlachoi) from the Viachsi 
These latter they call the Koutso Vlachs (Koutsdvlachoi), 
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i.e. Lame Vlachs, either from their ‘lameness’ in the Greek 
tongue, or in the sense, which kozitso will also bear, of ‘ cut-off’, 
since the Koutso Vlachs are separated from the population of 
Wallachia. 

The Vlachs form an interesting element in the population. 
They still for the most part lead a nomadic shepherd life, 
arranging their migrations so as to reach the greatest altitudes 
during the summer heats, and the lowest levels in mid-winter, 
when they pitch goat-hair tents and form their mdndres or 
sheepfolds. Their villages are in the mountains, and are 
almost entirely deserted during the winter months. The Vlach 
shepherd is accused of being generally rather hostile towards 
the settled Greek population and of disregarding the law ; 
indeed the Greeks are inclined, and apparently with some 
justification, to attribute to them most of the acts of brigand- 
age which used to discredit the country. The Vlach shepherd 
is also said to be the chief cause of deforestation, owing to 
forest fires started by him, and to his goats eating the young 
shoots and bark. 

The Vlachs act as carriers or muleteers ; some go out as 
artisans or shopkeepers ; some manufacture frieze cloth ; the 
more skilled among them are the principal makers of the 
rough jewellery used by Greeks and Albanians, and excel 
in the chasing of silver. The women cultivate the land and 
‘spin the thread and weave the linen required for domestic use. 
The Vlachs of the towns have been almost completely 
‘iellenized, and display great aptitude for commerce. The 
nore prosperous are found as merchants in various parts of 
Surope. The Vlach nomads cling to their own manners and 
vustoms, and, while they occasionally take Greek wives, are 
aid never to give their daughters to Greeks. Many of them 
we illiterate, and they are on that account regarded rather 
lisdainfully by the Greeks, by whom vidchos is used in the 
ense of ‘ ignorant rustic ’. 

The Vlach on becoming a trader necessarily becomes more 
r less hellenized, and it is among the Vlachs alone that 
Tellenism in the Balkans has made much progress of late. 
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From the time when they appear in history the Balkan Vlachs 
have been allowing themselves to be gradually absorbed by 
the larger peoples that surround them. Their numbers have 
been steadily but slowly diminishing, and they have helped 
this by their lack of national feeling, their dispersion, and 
their power of self-effacement. .In the west they are becoming 
Albanians, and Greece has absorbed large numbers. A large 
proportion of the town population in Thessaly is of Vlach 
origin. Except some of the women, all Vlachs know Greek 
or Albanian. 

The recent history of the Macedonian Vlachs has been 
complicated by political troubles. Like the Albanians, many 
Viachs had contributed to Greek independence, and one 
might have anticipated a rapid and complete hellenization, 
since Greek was not only the language of the Church, but 
the only language commonly written. When, however, in 
the course of the nineteenth century Serbia, Bulgaria, and 
Roumania became independent, a national movement began 
among the Vlachs of the Pindus villages. This was originated 
about 1867 by the natives of Macedonia, but help was received 
from Bucharest, which became the centre of the movement. 
Roumanian elementary schools were set up in several of the 
Viach villages, and higher grade schools were started in 
Yanina and Salonica. In 1905 the Vlachs were recognized 
by the Turks as forming a separate millet or nationality.) 
This, however, brought no real unity, as they were to 
scattered, and their settlements too closely connected with 
Greece, to enable them to take a course of their own. The 
Vlach national movement was essentially educational. The 
political aspect it has at times assumed has been almost 
entirely due to the opposition which it has met. Greek 
opposition was at first confined to pressure exerted by meals 
of the Church; but when in 188] Thessaly, with its cot’ 
siderable Vlach population, came under Greek rule, the’ 
situation became more acute. The theory had been started’ 
in Greece that the Vlachs were racially Greeks who had 
learned Vlach, and the argument brought against Roumanisa 
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schools was that they taught a foreign language and were 
financed and staffed by Roumanians and not by the Vlachs 
themselves. In recent years, however, most, if not all, of the 
schoolmasters have been Vlachs and not Roumanians. After 
the recent wars Roumania secured from all the Balkan States 
educational and religious freedom for the Vlachs and the 
continuation of the Roumanian schools. 

Adequate anthropological observations regarding the Vlachs 

are lacking. The usual face is long, with a receding forehead, 
aquiline nose, and close-set eyes. The Vlachs are a race of 
medium size and slight build, often with a white skin and high 
complexion as contrasted with the olive tint of the Greeks. 
The hair is rarely black, usually dark brown, but sometimes 
\quite fair, especially in youth; many of the children have 
fair hair, rosy cheeks, and blue eyes. There is considerable 
variety, of type and features ; some faces are clean-cut and 
refined, others are broad and heavy. 
, Estimates given of the numbers of the Vlach population 
‘are exceedingly uncertain. A Greek estimate made before 
political troubles began puts the total number of Vlachs at 
300,000 ; later Greek estimates give usually a much lower 
figure. Roumanian estimates are from about 850,000 up- 
wards, A foreign observer, who studied the Vlachs closely, 
puts the total number of Vlachs in the peninsula at 373,520 ; 
this is probably an underestimate. Including all who learned 
Vlach as their mother tongue an English estimate of 1914 
puts the total at not less than half a million. Of these not 
more than 50,000 are permanent inhabitants of Old Greece. 


TuRKS 


During the two centuries which followed the Ottoman 
conquest of Constantinople the Greek nation sank to its 
lowest point in civilization and numbers ; a tribute of Chris- 
tian children was levied in every village, and a fifth of the 
male population between the ages of six and nine was regularly 
sarried off to receive a new religion and nationality. Those 
' GREECE F 
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who adopted the creed of their conquerors, as did a 
portion of the inhabitants of Euboea, and subsequently of 
Crete, ceased to be Greek, and indeed became violently 
opposed to their Christian kindred. 

From the time of the Ottoman conquest the question of 
nationality is largely merged in the opposition of creeds 
The actual Turkish population in Greece south of Thessaly 
numbered about 70,000 before the War of Liberation, but 
largely disappeared in the course of the struggle or emigrated 
at its conclusion. The Turks found in Thessaly are mainly 
descended either from colonists established in the county 
by the Byzantine emperors or from immigrants from Asi 
Minor, who arrived at the end of the fourteenth centwy; 
they derive their name, Konariots from Konia (Iconium), 


Oraer Races . | 


The other elements in the Greek population are of mino 
importance. The destructive invasions of the Goths in 
A.D. 267 and 395 introduced no new ethnic features, and the 
various races which have obtained partial or complete mastery 
in Greece—Franks, Venetians, Turks—contributed no appre 
ciable ingredient to the mass of the population. After the 
Frankish conquest of Constantinople in 1204 Franks estab 
lished themselves in the Peloponnese and in continents 
Greece. The Venetians occupied the greater part of th 
islands, but the numbers of Franks and Venetians were small 
and difference of communion prevented marriage with the 
people of the country. Accordingly, even after two centuries, 
the Franks still remained practically segregated, and, at the 
end of the fifteenth century, had for the most part disappeared. 
A few who had adopted the native form of faith fused wit! 
the indigenous population, as happened with the Franks d 
Arcadia. A considerable Italian element had been introduced 
into the Ionian Islands owing to their prolonged subjectia! 
to the Venetian Republic. Italian became the language 
the upper classes, and Roman Catholicism the State religiot/ 
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There was a good deal of intermarriage with the Greeks. 
The peasantry, however, retained the Greek language and the 
cult of the Eastern Church. In Crete, which the Venetians 
held till 1669, they left little mark, but in Ténos it is due to 
their influence that Roman Catholicism is still the religion of 
a large number of the inhabitants. In other islands they 
have disappeared as a distinct element. In Naxos, Théra, 
Chios (long held by the Genoese), Corfu, Cephalonia, and 
Zante small Latin communities—Italian, French, Spanish— 
have preserved themselves. 


NaTIoNAL CHARACTER AND ASPIRATIONS 


The salient features in the vicissitudes through which the 
population of Greece has passed is the assertion of the Hellenic 
element, which absorbs, assimilates, and stamps the hetero- 
geneous elements accruing to it; and the conclusion appears 
tolerably certain that through everything it must have 
survived in large numbers and very successfully preserved 
its vital characteristics. The Greeks of to-day form a nation 
of considerable homogeneity and are among the most intel- 
ligent and industrious of south European peoples. They 
devote themselves most willingly, and with conspicuous 
success, to such pursuits as commerce and navigation, and 
also to agricultural and pastoral occupations. Much industry 
and activity are displayed by them wherever the means of 
communication efficiently subserve the development of the 
country, and where malaria has not such a hold as seriously 
to impair the vigour of the inhabitants. 

It has to be recognized, however, that the religious obser- 
vances of the coustry are not favourable to the development 
of industrious habits owing to the great number of fast-days, 
on which the nourishment is insufficient to sustain men 
engaged in hard labour, and of feast-days, on which it is not 
lawful to work at all. The Greek peasant, moreover, for many 
centuries lived in an oppressed condition, which made him 
indifferent to a poor standard of life and to some extent 
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sapped his natural energies. On the other hand, the desire 
for instruction is intense, even in the lowest ranks of the 
community, and the number of people who qualify for the 
learned professions is very great. Rhetorical and literary 
accomplishments have a greater attraction than science, 
The Greeks display great intellectual vivacity; they are 
clever, inquisitive, quick-witted, and ingenious, but not 
profound. In disposition they are lively, cheerful, and 
hospitable, and are kindly to dependants. In their inter. 
course with strangers they are usually friendly and civil, 
though generally evincing much curiosity. They can be 
tactful, affable, and plausible, and are found to be genuinely 
sympathetic. 

The Greeks are an excitable people; their passionate 
disposition is prone to take offence at slight provocation, but 
this seldom leads them to acts of physical violence. 

They are frugal, thrifty, sober, and, especially in the country 
districts, a chaste people. In spite of his limitations the 
Greek peasant is alive to his own interests and is steadily 
improving his condition, though economic conditions and 
a natural restlessness send large numbers to the towns and 
to foreign countries. The Greeks are intensely democratic 
in spirit. A few families descended from leaders in the War 
of Independence enjoy a certain distinction, but wealth and 
political or literary eminence are recognized as the principal 
claims to social consideration. 

Politics is an open career, and appeals intensely to Greek 
tastes. The different political parties are constituted not 
so much by any definite principle as by the personal influence 
of the leaders ; defections are common, and deputies make 
their terms with the party chiefs. Nevertheless there are 10 
well-organized caucuses, and the Government cannot cout 
on securing a majority by official pressure at the elections 
The Greeks tend to despise all sentiment except patriotism, 
but are enthusiastic in the pursuit of their national ideals 
These ideals are inspired from two sources—classical and 
Byzantine Greece. Knowledge of and enthusiasm. for tht 
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former are due entirely to the revival of classical learning at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, and the desire of 
the modern Greeks to insist on their descent from the ancients. 
But the Byzantine is a living tradition: songs are still sung 
of the last Greek emperor ; the Turks and the Bulgarians are 
the hereditary enemies ; above all, the long history of the 
Church is closely bound up with the Byzantine Empire and 
the capital Constantinople. There were many who urged that 
King Constantine should have been styled Constantine XII, 
to show that he was regarded as the successor of Con- 
stantine XI, the last emperor, who fell at the capture of 
Constantinople in 1453. Consequently, the desire of Greece 
to extend its boundaries to wherever Greeks live, the Megdle 
Idéa or Great Idea, has not only a nationalist, but also an 
historical, basis, however clearly most Greeks may see that its 
full realization is not practicable. No one can understand 
‘ Greek national aspirations who does not realize the impor- 
' tance of these two influences—classicalism and the Byzantine 
tradition. 


CHAPTER V 
SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


General characteristics—Country life—Town life. 


GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 
Introduction 


ALTHOUGH not so distinctly a ‘peasant State’ as, say, 
Bulgaria, Greece is predominantly agricultural. Two-thirds 
of the population are engaged in agriculture; of the rest 
a large portion are fishermen or seamen. The industrial part 
of the population, although increasing, is still very small. 

Accordingly, in considering the type of the modern Greek 
one must not lay too much stress on the Greek merchant who 
is found abroad, or on the citizen of Athens with his intense 
interest in politics and in things intellectual. The mass of 
the Greek people is not urban at all, or much influenced by 
the rest of Europe. They are a simple, hard-working people, 
accepting their lot in life just as they find it, somewhat 
inclined to melancholy, and still rather superstitious. 

The Greek people as a whole looks upon itself as being 
apart from the peoples of western Europe. These it classes 
together as Franks, a name which has a very ominous sound 
in Greek history. After classical times the history of Greect 
is the history of the Byzantine Empire, which had its centre 
at Constantinople; after the collapse of the Empire came 
the long period of Turkish misrule. For this or for other 
reasons there is still something of an Eastern atmosphere 
about life in the country in Greece; and something of the 
sort may be noticed even in Patras, perhaps the most, westert- 
ized town of Greece. A suggestion of the East is conveyed 
in the vagueness which obtains in men’s minds with regard, 
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for instance, to the time of railway trains—when they depart, 
and when they arrive. It is conveyed, to a certain extent, 
by rural table-habits, such as eating out of a common dish ; 
there is some reminiscence of the East, too, in the compara- 
tively small share which women take in the social life of 
Greece. In the Maina, where there was never any Turkish 
population, the seclusion of women is customary. In the 
main towns of Greece, as might be expected, Western modes 
of life, with certain modifications, have been adopted, parti- 
cularly by the upper classes. 

The Greeks are among the most democratic of peoples. 
There are no titles of nobility ; wealth and power, though 
influential, do not command an attitude of servility. The 
absence of class-distinctions must always be borne in mind 
by a Western traveller; he may be expected to sit down at 
the table of his host, who may be the local doctor or demarch, 
with the muleteer who has conducted him to the village. 
The ordinary Greek, moreover, stands in awe neither of wealth 
nor of knowledge, and is ready to discuss subjects on which 
he has little experience with the greatest experts. In the 
army the position of the Greek officer seldom owes anything 
to adventitious circumstances, no difference being made 
between an officer of good family and the son of a peasant. 

Inquisitiveness is sometimes said to be a national charac- 
teristic of the Greeks. It must be remembered, however, 
that no harm is meant by inquiries, and that the average 
Greek is as willing to give information as to receive it. 

The idea of truthfulness among the Greeks is perhaps not 
quite the same as that of Western peoples, but they have 
a definite standard of their own. In asseverations of fact, 
there are certain oaths which no Greek would break ; there 
are other oaths which are not meant to be taken so seriously. 
Only an intimate knowledge of the people would enable 
a foreigner to distinguish all these. Although complaints of 
pilfering are made by travellers in this, as in other countries, 
the people are said to be very honest, and are hospitable and 


friendly. 
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The Greek is generally very suave in manner. It is very 
seldom that he gives a direct refusal to any request; he 
prefers to say: ‘Not to-day’ or ‘We shall see if it can be 
managed’. In many instances this attitude may be traced 
to feelings of good nature, which incline the Greek to be 
agreeable with whomever he meets. Every Greek is proud of 
his country, and anxious that foreigners shall take away with 
them a good impression of his nation. He is correspondingly 
sensitive to criticism of his nation by foreigners. 

Although Greece is essentially an agricultural country, the 
upper classes show no desire for country life and live almost 
exclusively in the towns. The Thessalian landowners live 
mainly in Vélo; other landowners in Athens. Their country- 
houses are sometimes left as farmsteads. 

Family affection and family pride are among the most 
prominent traits of the Greeks. There are many historic 
families, whose traditions are carefully preserved, and these 
are highly respected by the people: such are the Mavro- 
michdles, the Trikotpes, the Zdimes, the Mavrokordato 
families, and others. The family is a strong bond. The tie 
of kinship is so closely regarded that the relation of godfather 
is regarded as one of consanguinity, and therefore as a bar to 
marriage. A man of wealth and influence may become god- 
father to individuals over a whole countryside. 

The ordinary distractions of English life are in the. main 
wanting. Active exercise is little cultivated, but swimming 
and gymnastics are the two forms of it which appeal most 
to Greeks; and football is rapidly becoming popular in 
Athens and other big towns. Greeks, even of the humbler sort, 
spend much time in cafés and restaurants, but with no bed 
results. Their beverages are not stupefying, and are supple- 
mented by copious draughts of water. The usual refreshment. 
is a small cup of black coffee, always accompanied with a glass 
of water. Sweet cakes are much eaten. When two or more 
persons drink wine or coffee together it is the invariable 
custom of the country that one should pay for all. The 
stranger so treated may order for the whole company either 
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immediately or as soon as opportunity offers. Cards occupy 
a great amount of time, the gambling instinct being very 
strong in all Greeks. 


/ Dress 


In the greater number of the Greek commercial and mari- 
time cities ordinary European dress is preferred, but in 
the interior Greek national costume is still common enough. 
The most characteristic part of that costume is the fustanella. 
This is a kilt or short skirt, usually coming down to the knees 
and bound tightly round the waist by a girdle of silk or wool 
passed several times round the body. Some individuals 
compress their waists so tightly that they make an indelible 
dark-coloured furrow on their bodies and produce deforma- 
tions of the liver and spleen. Above this girdle there is often 
a broad leather belt to carry arms, tobacco-pouch, &c. The 
body is further covered with a waistcoat and a jacket. The 
waistcoat, single or double-breasted, is made of velvet or 
silk. The jacket, which is the richest part of the costume, 
is made of cloth for winter use and of silk or some light stuff 
for summer ; it is shorter than the vest, which it displays in 
front, and is covered with embroideries of silk, silver, and 
sometimes gold. Long sleeves hang loose and open behind 
the arms, but sometimes are dispensed with altogether. The 
thighs are covered with wide cotton or silk drawers. Stockings 
are made of the same material as the jacket. Shoes are of 
red morocco with turned-up toes, and the cap is red and 
shaped like a fez. During winter a white woollen mantle is 
worn. 

This dress, simplified in various ways, is found over most 
of the Greek mainland and in parts of the Peloponnese. In 
she greater part of the Peloponnese, in some parts of the 
jainland, and in the south of Euboea the dress of the peasants 
yonsists of a shirt coming to their knees, a pair of short 
ousers, a vest similar to that described above, gaiters which 
‘ometimes cover the thighs, and a handkerchief round the 
jead. The peasants of the Peloponnese wear in winter 
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woollen trousers fastened over the shirt, and a short, thick 
woollen (or among the shepherds goatskin) mantle. It is 
this dress which is regarded as the true indigenous costume; 
the one first described above being really Albanian and not 
Greek in origin. The islanders of the archipelago wear an 
entirely different costume. In addition to a shirt of cotton 
or linen, and a pair of wide drawers, it is composed of very 
wide, pleated trousers usually made of cotton for everyday 
use or occasionally of cloth, and kept in position by a Iéng 
silken girdle, a short woollen vest, and a jacket. Most of the 
inhabitants wear moustaches, but the beard is usual only 
among priests and mourners. Of female costume there are 
very many local varieties. 


Food and Drink { 


In the towns bread is usually made of wheat; in the 
villages it is made of barley (more rarely of barley mixed with 
wheat), but also of wheat alone in some localities. It is to be 
noted that the use of barley bread is becoming steadily more 
restricted. The bread is generally unleavened. 

Apart from bread the nourishment of the peasant is usually 
composed of fresh or dried vegetables, as a rule in soup, of 
of herbs seasoned with oil, unless on days when the Church 
forbids its use. Cheese, the caviare of salted fishes, especially 
herrings, sardines, &c., and more rarely of fresh fishes, at’ 
eaten. The use of flesh is very restricted, and the meat eaten 
is generally mutton or chicken. In some districts, as Boeotia, 
Messenia, Phthiotis, the peasant eats meat once or twice 
a week, but in other parts, as in Théra, Corfu, &., he does 9 
only a few times in the year. On the chief feast-days it 
is a common custom to cook an entire lamb on the spit before 
& large fire. The oxen are generally very lean, being used fot 
agricultural labour and killed only at an advanced age. Pork 
is eaten during the winter only. The peasants raise fows 
only for sale, or for their eggs, which are also sold. Mik 
products (except cheese) are common only with the bette 
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class in pastoral districts. The milk drunk is generally goat’s 
milk, either fresh or curdled (giaourti). The production of 
butter being very limited, it is almost everywhere replaced by 
olive-oil, which is consumed in large quantities. 

In the towns the food of the lower classes does not differ 
much from that of the peasants; but they generally eat less of 
herbs and salt fish, and make more use of meat, fresh fish, 
and all sorts of hot foods. Among the better classes meat, 
ichiefly veal or mutton, is eaten at least two or three times 
a week, rarely every day. 

i Over the greater part of Greece there are two principal 
smeals, at mid-day and in the evening—in summer about 
sunset, and in winter one or two hours later. Generally the 
principal meal is that of mid-day, but in the case of industrial 
labourers, merchants, and occasionally agriculturists, obliged 
to remain from home during the day, the evening repast is 
the chief. The meals even of people in easy circumstances 
have seldom more than two courses. 

The food of the people is to a large extent regulated by 
religious observance. The total number of days on which the 
use of meat, eggs, and milk foods is not permitted amounts 
to about two hundred per annum. 

The drinking of wine is universal. The peasant makes 
‘@ very moderate use of it, even in vine-growing districts. 
The ordinary wine of Greece, partly to increase its keeping- 
‘power, partly to give it a certain taste, is mixed with resin 
‘{retsindto). 


Festivals and Religious Customs 


The attention paid by Greeks to the festivals of the Church 
as already been noted (p. 83). The most important 
eremonials of the people are those of marriage and death, 
nd the annual fair (ravyupis) held on the day of the saint 
o whom the local church is dedicated. On the eve of the 
aint’s day the inhabitants troop in from the country around, 
vith their musical instruments and their stocks of provisions. 
the fair is held after mass next morning. Whole lambs are 
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roasted, and wine is consumed in quantities, though rarely 
to excess. The rest of the day is spent in dancing, a Visiting 
in listening to the musicians and rhapsodists, or in making 
purchases at booths. Of similar festivals the most curiow 
are those held at miracle-working shrines, |such as the great 
Panégyris celebrated twice a year in the island of Ténos, 
to which the sick and maimed are brought from all parts of 
Greece and even from the orthodox parts of Turkey. Other 
are merely viewed as holidays. 

Marriage is very largely a matter of contract and arrange- 
ment, and is regulated by very strict customs. Sons are not 
supposed to marry before the daughters ; and the daughten 
are expected to marry in order of seniority. The brothes 
contribute with the parents to the dowries of the daughters, | 
and devotedly provide the whole if the parents are dead, 
The wedding banquet is an important function, and in 
northern Greece and Epirus is commonly protracted througt 
the whole night. Wedding gifts of a practical kind ar 
always offered. Mixed marriages are rare in the ru 
districts, Greeks, Albanians, and Vlachs each keeping to 
their own folk. 

With regard to death there is a great deal of characteristic 
sentiment and custom. Upon the first Saturday in Lat 
every one flocks to the cemeteries, and wreaths are hung 0 
the graves by the relatives of the dead. In Athens a mas 
is performed at the grave of the patriot Michael Totsitsa 
The most ancient usages connected with interment are 
longer to be found in the capital. The custom of break 
ing an earthenware pitcher on the step when a funerl 
procession leaves the house is still fairly common in th 
provinces. 

A number of curious ideas and superstitions are still living 
among the people in Greece, and in the greater number the 
connexion with the old pagan mode of thought is apparent 
Such superstitions constitute a genuine popular religiat 
The Church is a national institution which is a disciplinay 
rather than a spiritual force. 
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The Greek child is supposed at birth to be surrounded by 
good and evil spirits on the look-out to secure the control of 
his destiny. From sunrise to sunset the outer doors must be 
kept closed for fear of the fairies (vepdtdes, the ancient Nereids), 
who are anxious to exchange one of their own offspring for 
the human child. Soon after the birth appear the Fates, 
still known by their ancient name of Moirai, who determine 
the fortunes of the child’s life. They are conceived as 
wrinkled old women dressed in black, who inhabit mountain 
tops, and, according to one tradition, the summit of Olympus. 
They may be expected on the third, fifth, or seventh night 
after the birth. In Epirus a distinct function is assigned to 
each: one bestows fortune, another misfortune, while the 
third spins the thread which determines the length of life. 
The manner of receiving them is always the same. Super- 
fluous furniture must be removed lest they should trip, and 
dogs must be tied up. 

There are many popular superstitions connected with salt, 
the domestic fire, and other things. The belief in the evil eye 
also prevails ; amulets are worn and prayers used in the church 
against it. 


i 


Local Patriotism 


The Greeks are and always have been very clannish. To 
ithe stranger they are all Greeks, but he gradually finds out 
ithat to themselves they are Cretans or Mainotes or Agraphiotes 
or what not, and he learns in time to discern the very real 
distinctions of character, disposition, and mode of speech 
Pxisting among them. It was a hard thing for the Greek 
‘kingdom to bring about a fusion of the liberated provinces, 
‘and there is still a strong feeling of local patriotism, which 
Aistinguishes even one valley or village from another. As 

a rule provincials stick together. It is often found that all 
“the employees of some tradesman come from the same part 
‘as himself. Some trades tend to fall entirely into the hands 
a one set of provincials, as baking at Athens into the hands 
%¢ the Epirotes, hotel-keeping into the hands of islanders. 
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Newspapers, &c. 


The Greeks are perhaps the greatest readers of newspaper 
of any nation in the world. At the beginning of the wa 
there were more than 300 daily, weekly, and monthly papes 
in the kingdom. In Athens 14 or 15 are published daily, even 
more on Sunday. They are primarily political sheets, that 
being the all-engrossing interest of their readers, and the 
leading articles are mainly concerned with party manceuvre, 
The press is seldom abusive, not discussing the personal life 
of statesmen. Next to internal politics foreign politics fom 
the chief staple of the press. With their slender resources 
few Athenian papers can afford foreign correspondents, but, 
as the European papers reach Corfu more than thirty hou 
before they arrive in Athens, it is the custom to have a com 
spondent there who telegraphs to the capital all the important 
foreign news. Daily telegrams are also received by the 
‘National Agency’, subsidized by the Government anl 
usually in the hands of its supporters. When the Europem 
mail arrives at Athens the foreign, and particularly the 
English, papers are scanned for news, which is published next 
morning. There is a keen interest in European affairs. 

The Asty is a Conservative organ; its London correspo- 
dence is exceptionally well informed. The Néon Asty:is 
a schism from the Asty and always inclined to the opposite 
view. The Kairoi is the oldest Athenian daily newspapt. 
The Skrip and the Emprés are more popular in style. Th 
Akrépolis cultivates a taste for general non-political articles, 
economic and social discussions. The Athénai, one of the best 
morning papers, was the organ of the late M. Theotékes, and hu 
followed an independent line in the recent political struggle. 
The Hestia is the best evening paper ; others are the Astrapt 
and the Hesperiné. An important paper is the Néa Hemén, 
up to 1910 published in Trieste, but then transferred: 
Athens. In the quarrel between King Constantine and I. 
Venizélos it was the most prominent royalist paper. ‘Tit 
Patris, Eléftheros Késmos, and Hestia are the chief Venizdlit 
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journals. The Kéryx, published weekly, formerly a Cretan 
paper, was transferred to Athens after M. Venizélos became 
Premier, and has since been the semi-official organ of the 
Liberal Party. The Krdtos caters especially for those Greeks 
who live outside Greece. Eminent professors are among its 
contributors, and it is a very serious exponent of Pan-Hellen- 
ism. Many provincial towns have daily papers (Salonica has 
several) ; others have weekly papers. Romeds is the Greek 
Punch. There are a number of weekly journals, the best 
of which is the Noumds, a literary paper, the organ of the 
Demoticists or defenders of the popular language (see p. 110).! 

There are historical and learned journals, economic, legal, 
medical, naval, &c., and ladies’ and children’s periodicals. 

Several papers appear in French. Of these the oldest is 
the Messager d’Athénes, which treats of Greek affairs from 
‘an international standpoint. Helldés Oikonomiké, which 
‘appears weekly, is influential in financial circles. 
1 There is one fortnightly illustrated literary review, the 
wPanathenais, of high quality. Other literary, artistic, and 
‘scientific reviews are the Iris, the Propylaia, and L’Orient 
(French), appearing once a month. There are two new 
spolitical reviews, the Meniata Epithedresis (Liberal), which 
appears monthly, and the Politiké Epithedresis, a weekly 
review, the organ of M. Ion Dragotmes. 

The Near Hast, a London weekly, has considerable political 
influence in Greece. 


iT Public Life 


: The system by which a change of ministry involved a change 
‘of public servants prevailed until 1911, when M. Venizélos 
“ntroduced a law abolishing it, and improving the status of 
‘sivil servants. 

4 Personal influence still has considerable weight in elections. 
The various political groups designate themselves by the 
james of their leaders, being in the main without a settled 


{t 1? Some of these papers have recently (1917) ceased publication. 
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party programme. The instability of ministries has retarded 
useful legislation and checked national progress. During 
a parliamentary election the whole country is in a ferment, 
with Athens as the centre of disturbance and excitement. 

One of the most costly claims upon a political candidate 
is the duty of standing godfather to the children of con- 
stituents, every godchild costing him from 30 to 50 drachmaj 
at least. Some have as many as a thousand such god- 
children. Elections are apt to be costly affairs. A rich man 
is expected to spend freely; 25 drachmai a vote was said 
to be the cost at the Piraeus, a very expensive constituency, 
Political committees very rarely pay a poor candidate's 
expenses. But, however anxious for office, no Greek Prime 
Ministers have been accused of enriching themselves at the 
cost of the State. Most of them have lived and died poor. 
There is a feeling and practice that the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs should be bestowed upon a man of large means. 

The influence of local particularist patriotism is very strong. 
Thus it requires some courage to include two men coming 
from the same region in the same ministry. An increase of 
the influence of local magnates has been noticed in recent 
years ; in Maina, for instance, the most powerful of statesmen 
would have no chance against the local chief. There are m0 
central party associations to keep a recalcitrant member in 
order by working on his local committee, and no ‘ whip’ #0 
keep him straight in the House. The Constitution says that 
a deputy ‘represents the nation and not his constituency’, 
but generally this is scarcely so in practice. 

There is a tendency for the people to show a preferentt, 
ceteris paribus, for a man of old family as a party leade. 
Perhaps owing to a jealousy of fresh talent, where every ol 
thinks himself just as competent to pronounce judgemat 
on high questions of finance and foreign policy as any on 
else, it is not easy for younger men to force their way to the 
front, and the politician with the historic name is not easily 
displaced, the sentiment in favour of him introducing a certait 
conservative element into political life. 
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Country Lirz 


Agriculture 


The Greeks are, as a whole, one of the most hard-working 
of peoples. In some districts malaria has spoiled men’s 
power of work, in others lack of communication impedes the 
economic life of the locality and depresses the peasant. In 
the more healthy districts and those which are fertile and 
endowed with good enough roads there is a great deal of 
activity, and a brisk commerce, chiefly in articles of food. 
In general, however, the rugged nature of a great part of the 
country and the rudeness of the agricultural implements 
make a large expenditure of labour necessary to obtain 
a comparatively small result. Were it not for the genial 
Greek climate and the frequent rests given by feast-days, the 
peasant might not be able to endure his labour on the poor 
diet to which he is normally accustomed. The most laborious 
of the peasantry are found in the Peloponnese. 

In the cultivation of grain the prevailing methods are still 
somewhat primitive. In the large plains the two-field system 
of rotation is often found. Ploughing is done with oxen. 
Because of the moderate strength of the oxen, and the stony 
nature of much of the ground, a one-shared plough is used, 
practically identical with that of antiquity. The fields are 
sown either in autumn or spring, and harvested in June or 
July. Threshing is done with horses, mules, or oxen. In 
Thessaly reaping and threshing machines are used. The 
large landowners are said to show little interest in their 
estates, which are mostly administered by agents, who do 
not bear a very high reputation. A land-purchase act has 
peen passed by the Greek Chamber, but has not yet been put 
into effect, largely for financial reasons. There is no agricul- 
sural bank in Greece, and the peasants are often heavily in 
debt to money-lenders. It is owing to agrarian difficulties 
shat so many Greeks emigrate to America. 

' In the cultivation of currants, grape-vines, tobacco, and 
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fruit-trees, on the other hand, much more modern methods 
are employed and better results obtained ; and the currant- 
growing districts of the Peloponnese are among the most 
prosperous in Greece. 

In spite of his backwardness in many ways the great 
thrift, not to say penuriousness, of the Greek peasant has 
enabled him, where favourable conditions of tenure prevail, 
to accumulate a good deal of money. However humble he 
may be he is quite likely to have a little plot of vineyard for 
home consumption, or to keep silk-worms, or to produce 
honey in hives of hollowed plane-trunks some 2 ft. high, and 
there is scarcely a cabin without an olive or fig-tree or two. 

The amount that will suffice to support a peasant family 
is very small indeed. Their wants are supplied by what they 
can grow; a few sheep furnish the wool which the women 
spin and weave, or they can get the materials from the 
shepherd in return for the bread-stuffs which they grov. 
In Euboea £10 a year will amply support a married man, 
and whatever he can make beyond this is saved; and in 
a country where wheat fetches a good price it is not difficult 
for the peasant to accumulate considerable sums of money, 
if his land is fairly good. 

The children of peasants begin early to occupy themselves 
with light work and get little schooling. In Arcadia, Euboes, 
and some other parts children, both boys and girls, of seven 
to nine herd the sheep, only returning home to get a fresh 
supply of bread. In many places young people do quite 
heavy work, and boys of fourteen or so are met with who 
work like men and have a well-developed muscular system. 
The more feeble children take to pastoral life or town trade 
and often even to learned professions. 


Pastoral Life 
Pastoral life in Greece is independent of agriculture. The 
flocks are pastured in summer on the mountains and in winte 
on the plains. The shepherds and their families come dovl 
from the mountains about the middle of autumn, In the les 
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mountainous districts and in most of the islands the flocks are 
pastured near permanent settlements. At the end of March 
the shepherds return to the mountains, having exhausted the 
pasturage afforded by the plains, where the spring vegetation 
lasts a very short time. The manufacture of cheese takes 
place during April, rennet being employed. Several shepherds 
join together at that time to share their various labours. 
When they separate, at the end of two months, they leave 
the care of their flocks to young shepherds, and then spend 
some time in agricultural occupations on the small properties 
which most of them possess. (See also the description of the 
Vlachs above, pp. 77 ff.) 


Land Tenure 


There are in Greece four classes of proprietors of land: 
(a) great landowners, (b) peasant proprietors, (c) monastic 
communities, (d) the Government. 

(a) The great landowners are proprietors of one or more 
villages with the adjoining land. The peasants cultivate the 
fields, often with teams belonging to the landlords, to whom 
they have to give one-half or, in some districts, one-third of 
the produce. Most of these large estates are in Thessaly, 
Boeotia, and Acarnania. The majority of the villages 
belonging to these large estates are miserable in appearance, 
and the peasants are generally in debt and exceedingly 
apathetic. These large estates vary in size from 2,000 to 
15,000 acres. 

(6) Peasant proprietors own from 25 to 150 acres each. 
Many of the smaller townships and villages are inhabited by 
this class. The small owner is to be found all over Greece, 
and in the Peloponnese and the Aegean Islands almost to the 
exclusion of any other. 

- (c) The land belonging to the monasteries is farmed by the 
-monks, and where they are numerous it is well cultivated ; 
but some fine estates belonging to them are sadly neglected. 

(d@) The Government lands are mostly uncultivated, and 
‘consist chiefly of forests, marshes, and mountain pastures. 

G2 
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Besides these, estates have been given to the Government by 
wealthy patriots and have been divided among the rural 
population. 


Dwellings 


There is abundance of all the materials necessary for 
building in Greece, and very few localities require to have 
such materials brought from a distance, or to have recourse 
to bricks or wood. 

In those parts of Greece where the life of the peasant 
presents the most humble appearance, either because of 
poverty or on account of persistence in primitive ways of 
living, dwellings generally consist of one story and one 
apartment. Such a type of house is that found in the country 
districts of the Greek mainland, and in the eastern and central 
parts of the Peloponnese. In the mountain districts the 
walls are of stone; in the plains generally of unbaked brick. 
In the latter case they are sometimes not even rough-cast, 
but are usually covered with a mixture of lime and earth or 
simply with clay. The roof, usually sloping and with two 
sides, is covered with tiles, or less often with thatch. In the 
mountains one frequently sees roofs of large flat stones. 
The interior gets light through the door and by one or two 
unglazed windows, which are closed by shutters. One half 
of the dwelling is occupied by the family, the other being 
reserved for the domestic animals. The hearth is some 
times found in a corner, when the smoke escapes by a hole 
in the roof. 

In the more fertile districts of Greece, such as parts of the 
Peloponnese, and in the islands the houses are better, often 
of two stories. The walls are generally rough-cast, the 
windows glazed, the floor in many instances made of planks; 
and the kitchen fireplace is provided with a chimney. The fuel 
ordinarily used throughout Greece is wood and charcoal. 

Every house has an ikon, generally of the Virgin, and oces- 
sionally of the saint whose name the householder bears, ot 
in whose especial protection the family has confidence ; 
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There is sometimes a sort of rude shrine built up round the 
picture, and always in front of it there is a lamp, which 
many families keep burning night and day, often stinting 
themselves of oil for this purpose. On great occasions the 
holy picture is decked with wreaths of flowers. If the 
family removes to a fresh dwelling the ikon is solemnly 
borne thither, and should the lamp go out on the way it 
would be held to forbode some great misfortune. 


Villages and Regional Characteristics 


Isolated farms and cottages are rare, the cultivator generally 
living in a village, which may be at a considerable distance 
from the land he tills. This is to be attributed, apart from 
the natural gregariousness of the Greeks, to previously exist- 
ing lack of security, an influence which is reflected in the 
situation of the villages, still, in the majority of cases, found 
where the mountains afford protection against sudden attack. 
This fact, with the largely stationary nature of the occupa- 
tions of the population and the difficulty of communication, 
formerly split Greece into a number of small, independent, and 
emulous units. It still leads to a very strong local patriotism. 

There is a considerable difference between the external 
aspect of the villages in northern Greece, with which Euboea 
may be included, and those of the Peloponnese; while 
the island villages, again, have a third and very distinct 
individuality: The first are much the poorest and humblest 
in appearance ; the second owe their more prosperous look 
to the greater wealth of the soil, while the third are maintained 
in tolerable comfort by the earnings of the islanders abroad 
and by their extreme thrift and cleanliness at home. There is 
also considerable contrast between the eastern and western 
sides of central Greece. The east has a dry climate in which 
the Aleppo pine flourishes over the lower ranges, is compara- 
tively easy of access, and has much cultivable land ; hence 
the country-side is covered with prosperous towns and 
villages. The west, in general, with its wild mountain-ranges, 
its deep and gloomy gorges, its forests of beech and oak, 
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its damp climate and marshy plains, has remained relatively 
undeveloped and cut off from the rest of the world. But the 
plains of Mesolonghi and Agrinion are quite as fertile as any 
to be found in the east. 

In the usual village type the houses are grouped in a square 
or oblong round the church, facing inwards. In Thessaly 
there is still a Turkish character about the villages, which 
sometimes have minarets and ruined mosques. Villages at 
the foot of the mountains and on the slopes are built of rough- 
hewn stone; but on the great plains, where the sites are far 
from the nearest quarry, and even in the principal town, 
Lérissa, the houses are for the most part constructed of mud- 
bricks, or lath and plaster, with the trellised windows and 
enclosing wall which are characteristic of the East. A con- 
trast is presented by~-the inhabitants of the flourishing 
villages which cover the slopes of Mount Pelion and the 
promontory of Magnesia. When the Turks monopolized the 
plains they left the mountains to the Greeks, who in this 
region enjoyed considerable privileges, stimulating them to 
industry (see Roads and Tracks, Route 25). 

The standard of comfort in the Peloponnese, where the 
majority of the peasants are proprietors, is generally higher. 
The plains along the northern and western coasts, with their 
miles of currant-vineyards, form the most valuable part of 
Greece ; being also the great highway to the capital from the 
west, traversed by arailway. Therich valley of ancient Lace- 
daemon, lying between Taygetus and Parnon, with no lack 
of water from either slope, is inhabited by many wealthy 
farmers. The greatest external prosperity, however, is 
exhibited by the villages of the fertile plain of Messenia. 
Kalamata, the principal town and port, has an extensive 
market, and a direct trade with European ports and the 
North African coast. The villages of the plain are surrounded 
with thick hedges of the prickly pear, which also form 
a wall round the fig-plantations. The houses are mostly 
two-storied, with glazed windows and balconies, and heve 
vine-trellised pergolas below, presenting an appearance of 
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order, neatness, and comfort which contrasts with the villages 
of northern and central Greece. In the mountains of Arcadia, 
where there is little cultivable soil, many of the inhabitants 
either emigrate to America and send money back to their 
families, or go down to the plains as labourers or craftsmen, 
and return later to their villages, which have a surprisingly 
prosperous appearance. Other towns of the interior, such as 
Andritsaina, own currant-plantations on the coast-plains and 
derive their wealth from them. 

Mainotes.—One other district deserves special mention on 
account of the distinct individual character of the inhabitants 
and their curious mode of life, which remains an anachronism 
even in Greece. The country of the Mainotes occupies the 
ancient Taenarian promontory, which is a prolongation of the 
range of Taygetus terminating in Cape Matapan. It is 
especially in the land of Mésa Mane (Inner Maina), including 
the south-western coast as far as Matapan, that the district 
has acquired for itself the ominous name of ‘ the land of evil 
counsel’ (kaxoBovrAia Mdvn). As previously mentioned (see 
p. 74), the Mainotes probably represent in some degree 
the Perioeci of Laconia, i.e. the descendants of the older 
Achaeans who preceded the Dorian invasion, and who retained 
a certain independence. Whatever their origin, they are, 
relatively to the surrounding people, a very ancient and pure 
race, and differ from them markedly. Their condition under 
Ottoman rule has been compared to that of highland clansmen 
in Scotland before the power of the clans was broken in the 
eighteenth century. It was with great difficulty that they 
could be induced to surrender their semi-independence and 
accept absorption in the new Hellenic kingdom, and to this 
‘day they are treated with peculiar indulgence, and conciliated 
‘by immunity from taxation. The interior of Maina is very 
‘barren, the only trees being figs and stunted olives, while the 
most laborious cultivation hardly yields enough for main- 
‘tenance. To gain some protection from the terrible winds 
‘which sweep across the promontory, the larger stones are 
‘collected and built up into walls ; in the narrow spaces enclosed 
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by these is grown a little thin grain which there is no moisture 
to swell, and which is plucked almost ear by ear. Wherever 
it is possible, a little red marl is collected in the rocky hollows, 
and many of the patches thus secured to cultivation are only 
a, few square yards in area. There is no fuel but the wild 
thyme from the mountain and the roots of the stunted rock. 
herbage (which scarcely suffices to feed a few undersized 
sheep and goats), and even this must be fetched from a grest 
distance. The pigs fare best on the plentiful wild lupins, 
There is no water but what can be collected in underground 
reservoirs during the rainy season, and this is always thick 
and muddy. It is not strange that the inhabitants look 
prematurely old from the hardness of their life, the faces even 
of the children being often lined and contracted. 

The old feudal chiefs are a more real power here than the 
law or the gendarmerie. The blood-feud still survives, 
though to nothing like the same extent as formerly ; and it 
is still impossible to put down the vendetta between family 
and family when blood has once been spilt. Maina is indeed 
the original home of the vendetta, whence it was introduced 
into Corsica. Outside the bounds of Maina the feud ceases. 
Women and guests are inviolable. A person whose life is 
sought goes scatheless if he accompanies a guest. Treachery 
is abhorred, and due notice must be given of the intention 
to attempt the life of a foe. 

The character of the Mainotes is reflected in their villages; 
every house is a tower loop-holed for defence (see Plate XY). 
In the lower story is the stable or the olive-press, while the 
upper chamber, reached by a ladder, which can be drawn 
up through a trap, is the dwelling-place of the family. These 
collections of square towers present a singular appearance 
dotted about on the mountains or above some rocky creek. 
Each house has its own cistern outside the village, and its 
circular stone-paved threshing-floor. The prickly pear, the 
little olives, and the fig-trees make green banks round the 
village, which is approached only by a narrow bridle-path # 
rough and stony as a torrent-bed. : 
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Fire-arms 


Throughout the whole of Greece the custom of possessing 
arms is prevalent, and leads to some assaults of a serious 
nature. Arms are very cheap, and many people possess 
revolvers. Many peasants possess a very efficient rifle. 
At election times and at Easter there is a certain amount of 
reckless firing in the streets, and many casualties occur. 


Town Lire 
Life in Athens 


When Athens became the Greek capital it contained only 
1,500 inhabitants; now it contains a population of about 
200,000, and is surpassed in eastern Europe only by Con- 
stantinople and Bucharest. The town is thus almost entirely 
new, placed in the most startling contrast to the remains of 
classical antiquity, with very little standing to bridge the gulf 
of Byzantine, Frankish, and Turkish rule. The broad boule- 
vard of the University, fringed by a row of costly public 
buildings, is the centre of culture, the wide thoroughfare of 
Stadion Street the centre of trade. Only the principal streets 
are shaded with trees, and the glare of the white houses is 
not well suited to a Greek summer, and the dust-storms of 
; Athens are notorious. 

The work of planting Athens with trees is very expensive, 
.but is making some progress. A better water-supply is much 
sneeded and would effectually lay the dust. Further plantation 
‘and the increase of vegetation are also required in the neigh- 

, bourhood of Athens, at present far too bare and parched. 
j The best drinking water is brought from springs and sold in 
the streets at 80 lepid a jar. 

7 There are excellent means of locomotion, electric trams 
and vis-a-vis carriages for four, in which any one may take 
va single seat for 10 lepté, and in many ways Athens is a very 
up-to-date city, with good hotels and clubs. Houses are 
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usually rented for the year, and rents have gone up in recent 
years. Athens was chosen as the capital of the modem 
kingdom both on account of her splendid traditions, and 
because of the convenience of the Piraeus as a centre of 
commerce and industry. The principal buildings are not all 
in the Greek style, some being examples of modern German 
or Italian architecture. Owing to the ready supply of the 
material a number of these are built of marble. 

The Place de la Constitution is the centre of the life of the 
city. Here are the best hotels and cafés, and the open space 
in front of the palace is a public promenade, where military 
bands play on certain days throughout the year. Athens is 
also one of the best places for seeing the country people 
of Greece. The peasants of Attica are often on a visit there, 
clad in their fustanellas and driving their sodstes, spring-carts 
with a hand invariably painted on them, probably as a pro- 
tection against the evil eye ; while here and there are islander 
n baggy trousers. 

The population of Athens is composed of elements from all 
parts of the Hellenic world. Besides a host of citizens of 
provincial origin there are numbers of Cretans, often distin- 
guished by names ending in -akes, just as -opoulos marks 
the Peloponnesian and -akos the Mainote. Many of the 
Athenian masons are Bulgarians, and bere, as indeed all 
over Greece, the bakers come from Epirus. 

Except in cosmopolitan society, such as that of the 
legations and of the thoroughly europeanized Greeks who 
take Paris as their model, there is very little entertaining. 
The Greek bourgeois will ask you to his house, but very 
seldom indeed to dinner, and he neither expects nor cares 
to be so invited. As already noticed, the position of the woma 
of Greece is a great bar to social intercourse. They invariably 
cluster together, one can rarely speak to one’s hostess except 
on arriving and departing, and it is possible to know a mal 
for years and not know his wife. The fashionable Atheniati 
i on the other hand, are much like society ladies els 
where. 
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Provincial Towns 


In the smaller towns one often finds comfortable and 
roomy houses. Some, like Chalcis or Naupactus, are cir- 
cumscribed by their mediaeval fortress ring, and richer 
quarters have sprung up as suburbs outside the walls. 
The port of Vélo presents a flourishing appearance, as does 
Lamia with its tobacco-fields. Thebes, with its three main 
streets called after Pindar, Pelopidas, and Epaminondas, 
retains some trace of its mediaeval prosperity, and is very 
picturesque in summer with its open shops under broad 
sheltering roofs, straw mats stretched as awnings across the 
streets, and lines of young acacias down the main thoroughfare 
with groups of white-kilted countrymen at the tables of the 
cafés. Patras has a very modern aspect and a cosmopolitan 
population, including a number of Italians and a colony of 
foreign merchants; while the quays are thronged with 
Albanians, Montenegrins, and Jews. Sparta, fragrant with 
gardens and framed in groves of acacia, mulberry, and poplar, 
is an important and busy little centre, not without some tinge 
of its ancient jealousy of the capital. Tripolits4 is famous 
for its smiths. Though neither iron nor coal is to be had at 
[ripolits4, and it is quite in the centre of the peninsula, at 
v height of 2,000 ft., this industry has established itself here, 
ind plough-shares and axe-heads, horseshoes, and all kinds 
of iron and steel wares are sent out to all parts of Greece. 
The little towns of the Cyclades with their snow-white, flat- 
‘oofed houses have an Eastern appearance. In Théra life is 
conducted mainly on the house-tops, and in that volcanic 
sland may also be seen rock-dwellings in which the fisher- 
olk live. Syra is one of the best examples of a clean 
wovincial town with fine public buildings, a spacious square, 
n excellent theatre, a market, and an agreeable promenade. 
-4vrion is the nearest approach in Greece to a Western mining 
own. 
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Labour and Cost of Living 


Trade unionism has recently made some headway in 
Greece ; to these unions women are admitted. They are not 
powerful politically. Until recent years strikes were prac. 
tically unknown, and up till now they have had very little 
practical effect. The factories, which are chiefly situated in 
the Piraeus, are not very numerous. The hours of the 
employees are long, and the sanitary conditions of the factories 
leave much to be desired. A strain is put upon the con- 
stitution of the workers, who, contrasted with the country 
people, have a poor physique. The usual working day is 
of 10 hours. The relations existing between employer and 
employees are said to be as a rule amicable. Child-labour is 
much used, especially in Thessaly Arcadia, and Messenia, at 
wages of from about 5d. to 10d. a day. Wages of men vary 
from about 2s. per diem for agricultural labourers to about 
4s. for artisans. Owing to emigration the supply of labourers 
is rather small for the needs of the country. 

In the last few years, however, legislation has been passed 
dealing with workmen’s compensation, inspection of mine 
and factories, hours of labour, the employment of women and 
children, and hours of closing for all shops, &c. The law 
are comprehensive, but there has not yet been time 
observe their effect. 

The cost of living in the towns of Greece is high fora 
country which is not wealthy. All imported articles are very 
expensive. Owing to poor communications prices may valy 
widely in different districts. The necessaries of life, however, 
can be obtained at a reasonable price. Salaries are small; 
compared with Western standards, but the scale of living is’ 
moderate, and the professional classes live comfortably aa 
respectably on their modest incomes. 


CHAPTER VI 
LANGUAGE 
Introduction—Pronunciation—Popular language—Purist language. 


INTRODUCTION 


As in Turkey, Egypt, and other eastern countries, though 
without the same-marked contrast, there are two languages 
in Greece, the popular (4 dnporix) yAéooa) and the purist 
(} xa@apedovca) The former, which is spoken everywhere 
by the Greeks of to-day, is ancient Greek gradually and un- 
consciously transformed during the course of centuries; it 
bears much the same relation to classical Greek as Italian 
to Latin. But during the long period of Turkish rule practi- 
sally no books were published, nothing was written down, and 
she language survived only in the conversation of the people 
wnd in the popular songs and tales handed down orally from 
gme generation to another. After the establishment of Greece 
1s an independent kingdom there was a strong movement, led 
py the philologist Koraés (see p. 56), in favour of restoring 
8 far as possible the classical language, by getting rid of the 
reign words that had been introduced and the forms that 
were held to be nothing but corruptions of ancient Greek. 
chis purist language was made the official language of the 
ate. It is now the language in which almost all learned 

_,00ks are written ; it is also the language of correspondence, 
“£ most of the newspapers, of advertisements, and generally 
peaking of anything that partakes of publicity. Itis the only 
mguage used in schools, in official functions, in Parliament, 
1e law-courts, and the University. Above all it is the lan- 
uage of the Church, which prides itself that it has throughout 

s history used the Greek in which the New Testament was 

titten. There is a clause of the Constitution, introduced 
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in 1911, prohibiting absolutely the translation of the Scriptures 
into any other literary form without the consent of the Synods 
at Athens and Constantinople (this includes the publication 
in Greece of the Bible in foreign languages as well as in the 
popular tongue). Another clause says that the official lan- 
guage of the country is that in which the Constitution and the 
laws are written, and that all attempts to corrupt this are 
forbidden. 

For the last thirty years there has been a reaction in favour 
of the popular language ; and to-day, besides poetry, which 
has always used it, nearly all imaginative work, plays, novels, 
and short stories, and a few learned books, are written in the 
popular tongue; and there is an agitation to introduce it 
into the schools. In the elementary schools of Macedonis 
it is already used. The struggle between the two languagesis 
very similar to that which took place between Latin and the 
various national languages in western Europe during the later 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 


PRONUNCIATION 


Accent 

Greek has a strong stress accent on one syllable in every 
word, like English. This is represented in writing in any one 
of three ways (according to the rules of ancient Greek): hy 
the acute (’), grave (‘), or circumflex (“) accent. AI have the 
same value. For example, the difference between miva=pim, 
‘I drink,’ and zewé=pind, ‘I am hungry,’ is similar to 
that between the English present (noun) and present (verb). 


Vowels 

a=a, as in French. 

e=nearly the French é. 

n, t, v=the French 7 (English ee). 

0, o=0, as in French (nearly as in hot, not as in home). 

Before another vowel : (7, v), if unaccented, is pronounce 
nearly as consonantal y: e. g. orparidrns = stratysts,, 
‘ soldier’; PovrArage = voulyaxe, ‘it sank ’. 
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Diphthongs 

a:=e (French é). 

€t, o6=t (French 2). 

ov=French ou (English 00 in roof). 

The ancient difference between long and short vowels has 
disappeared. When unaccented, 7, @, az, €1, 01, ov are all 
short ; similarly, if accented, «and 0 are long: e. g. dvOpw:ros 
=dnthrdpos, ‘man’; poppopévos =morphiménos, ‘ educated’; 
xowvds = kinds, ‘common’; cKxoderd =skolyd, ‘ school’; E’Bora 
= Hyvia (Euboea). 

av =af before hard consonants (8, x, é, 7,0, 7, 9, x, pv), and 
av before vowels and soft consonants (8, y, 6, ¢, A, u,v, p): 
e. g. vadrns =ndftis, ‘sailor’; abyé=avrgd, ‘ egg ’. 

ev=ef before hard consonants, and ev before vowels and 
soft consonants: e.g. evxodo=éfkolo, ‘easy’; miorevo= 
pistévo, ‘I believe ’. 

To represent the English sounds ¢ in like, oi in void, ow in 
loud, the Greeks write ai, ot, and aov, with the accent on the 
first syllable or on neither. Thus to transliterate Byron as 
accurately as possible, they write Mirdipar (um =5, see below). 
If the second vowel is accented they are pronounced separately. 
For example, 8610: =votthi, ‘ox’, Téipmac:=Totbasi, Xdov- 
.orov =Houston ; but tatvi=taini, ‘ ration’. 

: Note the predominance in Greek of the sound ee common to 
“My by Uy El, OL. 


5 Consonants 
' Bau. 

y before the sounds é andi (i.e. before €, at, 7, 4, v, €1, 01) = 
sonsonantal y: e.g. yépos = yéros, ‘old man’; mnyaivo = 
piyéno, ‘I go’; yiari=yatt, ‘why’; yvvaika=yinéka, 
‘woman’. Before the sounds a, 0, ow and before consonants 
yexcept y and x) it is pronounced like the German ch in bach 

“auch attenuated. There is the same difference between the 
‘yard German ch (=x in Greek) and y as between f and v; 
“ut in practice it is almost impossible for a foreigner to 
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pronounce the y correctly, and a hard English g is the nearest 
equivalent. 

In the combinations yy and yx, which have both the same 
sound, the first y is a nasal n, the following yor x is a hard g; 
the two are pronounced as ng in finger. The second y is 
always hard even before «or «. For example, dyyedos= 
dngelos, ‘angel’; dyxadid =angalid, ‘ embrace’ ; mpiyknmas 
(from Latin princeps) =pringipas,* prince’. At the beginning 
of a word yx is pronounced as a hard g simply : e. g. yxpeplfw 
=gremizo, ‘I destroy ’. 

As Greek has thus no hard g, it transliterates a foreign g by 
yk: ©. 8. ykapvirovpa=garnitura ; and for such foreign words 
y« must do duty for ng and nk as well. Thus Bayxév (now 
generally written Bayévi), ‘wagon’, is pronounced vagéni ; 
préyxa=Italian banca, and is so pronounced. 

6=English th in the. 

¢=English z. 

6=English th in think. 

x=English &, except after y (see above) or v in a combina 
tion such as déy xévec=then gant,‘ it does not do’, where 
vK=YK. 

A=English 1. 

p#=English m. 

v=English n; except before the 7, when it is pronounced 
asm: e.g. oThy 7bAn =stim bli, ‘ to the city ’ (see below). 

€=English x. 

ma=English p; except after p or v (as above), when it is 
pronounced 6: e. g. éumpébs=embrds, ‘forward’; orhy ody 

=stim boli. 

At the beginning of a word yz is pronounced b simply: e.g: 
prraive =baino, ‘Tenter’; paropd=bord, ‘Ican’. In foreign 
words 6 is transliterated by yr, which also stands for mb and 
mp: e.g. pripa=bira, ‘beer’; Mrrdipwv = Byron ; xopmh 
pévro =compliménto, ‘ compliment ’. 

p=Englishr. 

o=English z before soft consonants (ct. the diphthongs a, 
ev, above): e.g. oBive=zvino, ‘I extinguish’; Kéopos= 
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kézmos,‘ world’. Before hard consonants, before vowels, and 

at the end of a word it is the hard English s: e.g. xpaoi= 

krassi, ‘wine’; édsés =elyéss (almost elydce in English) 
olive-trees ’. 

7=English t ; except after y, when it is pronounced d: e. g. 
wévre=pénde, ‘five’; Sty raipidter=then derydzi, ‘it does 
not fit’; dévtpo=théndro, ‘ tree ’. 

At the beginning of a word pr is pronounced d simply: 
e.g. vrévw=dino, ‘I dress’. So in foreign words d must be 
transliterated by vr, which also stands for nd and nt in such 
words: e.g. vrepés =dere (Turkish), ‘stream’; vrepBévr (now 
generally written and pronounced depBéx.) =derven (Turkish), 
“pass ’; KoumA.uévro=" compliment ’. 

g=English f. 

x =German ch as in tch or as in ach. 

=English ps. 

The rough and smooth breathings (‘ and ’) are still written, 
but make no difference to the pronunciation. To represent 
the hard initial 4 in foreign words, Greek uses xX: eg. Xdooav 
=Turkish Hassan. 

In words borrowed from foreign languages ch (as in English) 
is represented by rs, and j (as in English) by r¢ or ¢. Both 
these sounds are common in the neighbouring Slav and 
Turkish languages. Thus Hajji becomes Xar(f in Greek. 
sh can be transliterated only by o, and French j by ¢. 


Fy 


PoputaR LanecuaGE 


Modern Greek has simplified the ancient grammatical forms 
in many ways. It has lost the dative case, the dual number, 
the middle voice, and the optative and the infinitive moods. 
The genitive case is used only as a possessive, and as the in- 
direct object of certain verbs (of saying, writing, &c.), not 
after prepositions. One instance of a modern declension will 
illustrate the relation of modern to classical Greek accidence. 
Words of the old third declension like rarip, xépag, yépwv 
have changed to mwarépas, képaxas, yépovras (note how the 
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accent remains the same), and now belong to the first declen- 
sion, as follows : 


Singular Plural 
Nom. 6 marépas of marépes 
Voe. marépa marépes 
Acc. rév marépa Tovs Tarépes 
Gen. rod marépa Tay Tarépov. 


Any one familiar with classical Greek would soon make him- 
self acquainted with the elements of the modern language. 
The apparent strangeness is due very largely to the change in 
the pronunciation, especially to the very marked stress accent : 
e. g. &vOpwrros, anthrépos, ypappévos, gramménos ; also to the 
phonetic changes due to the loss of unaccented syllables: 
e.g. wart (anc. éupdriov), ‘eye’; Bpioxw (anc. edpickw, now 
pronounced evrisko), ‘I find’; weOaive (anc. aorist drébavor), 
‘I die’. Many other words again have slightly changed in 
meaning : e. g. “AG (anc. 6u1AG), ‘I talk’ (wrets ‘Popatixa;: 
“do you speak Greek?’); wpdpe (anc. éydprov), ‘ fish’; 
heyyép: (anc. péyyos, peyyéprov), ‘moon’. A certain number 
of common words come from a different Greek root: e.g. 
out, ‘ bread’ (from root of do, ‘I knead ’), instead of anc. 
dpros ; vepd, ‘ water ’ (from the same root as Nnpeds), instead © 
of anc. Gdwp ; kpaci, wine’ (from the old root of xepévypi, 
‘I mix’), instead of anc. olvos; ddoyo (‘the unreasoning 
one’), ‘horse’, instead of anc. izrmos. A few others are of 
foreign origin: e.g. omi7z, ‘house’ (Latin hospitium)a 
mépra, ‘ door ’, and oxdda, ‘ladder ’ or ‘ landing-place ’ (both 
Italian); roupéx:, ‘rifle’ (Turkish). There are naturally 
many modern words borrowed chiefly from French and 
English : e.g. cwPép, * chauffeur’; révyis, ‘ tennis’; Kopph 
(genitive xoppyod), ‘commode’. One interesting word is or6: 
this is the French auto, the common shortening for aulo- 
mobile, which is the Greek word airé (pronounced aftd) come 
back to Greek in a form corresponding to the French pro- 
nunciation. 

Like classical Greek modern Greek is a simple and direct 
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language, with a dislike for complicated phrases where simple 
ones will do and a preference for concrete over abstract sen- 
tences. Such a phrase, for instance, as ‘on the side of the 
Allies ’ in Greek would be simply ‘ with the Allies’, pag? pe 
rods obupayxous, and a sentence such as ‘his oratory will win 
the day ’ would be rendered pirdvras 02 xparioe:, ‘ speaking 
he will win ’. 


Purist LanauaGE 


It would be difficult to give a concise account of the purist 
language, as between the popular modern Greek and the 
Greek of Xenophon there are infinite gradations, and almost 
all are found in different writers. Some will write as nearly 
as possible to classical Greek ; of others some will introduce 
one modern form, others will introduce another. In general 
it may be said that in all places where the purist language is 
usual or obligatory, in the newspapers, in Parliament, the 
Church, and the schools, the declension of nouns and the con- 
jugation of verbs will follow classical usage, though most 
writers use the form #¢ with the subjunctive for the future, 
and few use the obsolete infinitive. warp is used, not rarépas, 
méXus instead of aéAn, &c. Nearly all use the genitive case 
in the old way (prepositions, for instance, like dé or perd 
take the genitive), while a few revive the old dative case. 
Especially where new words have taken the place of old are the 
latter restored: dpros is written for opi, bdwp for vepéd, 
bppdriov or 6pOadrpos for pdri, oikia for omirt, Aywiy or 
kNiuagé for oxdéda, dadov for rovpéxr. In syntax the old sim- 
plicity has disappeared, and abstracts are common. ‘On the 
side of the allies’ is translated eis 75 wAcBpov TGV cuppdxov. 
Especially common are phrases translated literally from other 
modern languages, like AapBdver ydpav, ‘it takes place’. 
The frequency of such phrases, together with the classical 
forms, makes a Greek newspaper easy, though curious, reading 
to one who knows ancient Greek. 


H2 


CHAPTER VII 


CONSTITUTION, GOVERNMENT, AND ADMINIS. 
TRATION 


Constitution —King—Chamber of Deputies —Council of Ministers— 
Taxation—Administrative divisions—Justice—Prisons—Police. 


ConsTITUTION 


Tue first written Greek Constitution was that of 1844; 
this was superseded by the Constitution of 1864, which is still 
in force, subject to certain modifications introduced in 1911. 

The Constitution of 1844, while recognizing the ‘ dogmatic 
union of the Orthodox Church of Greece with the Great 
Church of Constantinople’, declared the former to be * auto- 
cephalous and administered by a Holy Synod of Archbishops’, 
The position here claimed for the Orthodox Church ih Greece 
was not formally recognized by the Oecumenical Patriarch 
until 1850 (see Religion, p. 125). Other articles regulated 
the succession and created a First and Second Chamber. 
The bicameral system lasted till 1864. It was anticipated 
that the Senate (Gerousia) would act as a check on the House 
of Representatives (Boulé) and exercise a conservative 
influence in the State, but this did not prove so in practice. 
The Constitution of 1864 abolished the Senate. Also, by 
enacting that the election of municipal authorities should 
be made by direct, universal, and secret suffrage, it con- 
ferred upon the communes and town councils a power 
not existing under the previous Constitution, that of ade- 
quately controlling their own affairs. The Constitution of 
1864 was produced by political theorists who copied the 
institutions of other nations and is an impressive enough 
declaration of Greek rights. It declared that the Greek 
Orthodox Church was the established religion, but granted 
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toleration to all recognized sects ; it declared the equality ot 
all Greeks in the eyes of the law and defined their obligations 
to the State. Titles of nobility or distinction could neither 
be conferred upon them nor recognized. By its provisions 
no man can be prosecuted, arrested, imprisoned, or otherwise 
restrained except when and as the law provides. The state- 
ment is sometimes made that Greece possesses nothing 
corresponding to the Habeas Corpus Act, and the Greeks 
have acted on some occasions as if this were so, but Article 5 
of the Constitution provides that * except when taken in the 
act, no man can be arrested or imprisoned without a judicial 
warrant specifying the ground of arrest or imprisonment’. 
If any one is arrested the competent examining judge is 
bound within three days either to release him or to deliver 
a warrant for his imprisonment. Otherwise any one charged 
with his detention is bound to release the arrested person, 
under liability to punishment for illegal imprisonment. 
Other provisions safeguard the rights of public meeting, of 
domicile, of the press (it is to be noted that only Greek 
citizens can publish newspapers), and of other expressions of 
public opinion. No one can be deprived of his property 
except for some public necessity and with indemnification— 
an article designed to legalize appropriation of certain mon- 
astic lands. The punishment of death for political crimes, 
except in what are called ‘ complicated crimes ’, is abolished. 
No previous permission of the Government is required to 
prosecute a public official for acting illegally ‘ except for acts 
specially ordered by ministers’. The secrecy of letters 1s 
declared inviolable. 

The legislative power is exercised by the King and the 
Boulé. The executive power belongs to the King, but is 
exercised by responsible ministers appointed by him. The 
judicial power is executed by courts of law. No tax can be 
imposed or collected unless voted by the Boulé and sanc- 
tioned by the King. A representative cannot be prosecuted 
or questioned on account of any opinion or vote given in the 
exercise of his duty. He cannot be prosecuted, arrested, or 
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imprisoned during the session ‘ except in the case of seizure 
in the criminal act’, and personal detention cannot be exer. 
cised against him during the session, four weeks previous to 
its commencement, or three weeks after its termination ; 
if in prison, he must be released four weeks before the com- 
mencement of the session. It is noteworthy that judicial 
commissions and extraordinary courts of judicature cannot 
be established under any pretext. Trial by jury is main- 
tained. Political crimes are judged by juries, as are crimes 
connected with the press. 

Such were, inter alia, the provisions of the Constitution of 
1864. By it no law could be passed except by an absolute 
majority of the Boulé, and one half of the members had to be 
present to form a quorum. These arrangements facilitated 
obstruction and enabled individual members to impose terms 
on the Government for their attendance. The number of 
representatives was high. In 1898 they numbered 234, being 
1 to 12,000 of the population. This proportion was reduced 
in 1905 to 1 in 16,000. The Boulé of 1912 consisted of 
177 deputies. Since 1913, the addition of deputies from the 
new territories has increased the number in the Boulé to 
over 300. In 1906 a law was passed disqualifying junior 
officers of the army and navy from acting as representatives. 

In 1911 the Constitution was modified by the National 
Assembly. A substitute for a second chamber was adopted 
by establishing a Council of State, the functions of which 
were to be the examination of projets de loi, and the annulling 
of official decisions and acts contrary to law. This revision 
was effected under the Government of M. Venizélos, who also 
reduced the quorum necessary for the transaction of business 
by the Boulé, introduced reforms of procedure, widened the 
electoral law, and facilitated future revision of the now 
fundamental provisions of the Constitution. . 
Kine 


Greece is a constitutional monarchy, hereditary in the 
male line, or, in case of its extinction, in the female’ line. 
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The sovereign is styled King of the Hellenes, He attains his 
majority upon completing his eighteenth year. The heir 
apparent is styled 6 d:ddoxos (i.e. the Successor) ; the title 
Duke of Sparta, accorded to the Crown Prince, is not employed 
in Greece. The King and the heir apparent must belong to 
the Orthodox Greek Church. The King has a palace at 
Athens, and private residences at Corfu, Tatéi, and Salonica. 
The King, personally irresponsible, governs through ministers 
chosen by himself and responsible to the Boulé. Ministers 
are usually, but not necessarily, members of the Boulé. If 
not members, they can speak in the chamber but cannot vote. 
The King nominally appoints all public officials, sanctions and 
proclaims laws, convokes, prorogues, and dissolves the Boulé, 
grants pardon or amnesty, and confers decorations. 

By decision of the Greek National Assembly of 1913 a civil 
list of 2,000,000 drachmai (£80,000) was settled on the King, 
and an annual sum of 300,000 drachmai (£12,000) on the 
dowager Queen Olga. 


CHAMBER OF DEPUTIES 


The Legislative Chamber is known as the Boulé (BovAj). 
An elector must be 21 years of age. A representative must 
be at least 25 years. of age. Representatives are elected by 
manhood suffrage, in the proportion of 1 for every 16,000 
inhabitants, for the term of four years. Each nomds or 
administrative district (see below) is a constituency, and 
returns a number of members in proportion to its population. 
For instance, Elis-Achaia (which includes Patras and Pyrgos) 
sends 16 members to the Chamber, Attica-Boeotia 22 mem- 
bers. The elections take place by ballot. The deputies 
are paid 4,000 drachmai a year, except those living in Athens 
or Piraeus, who receive only 3,200 drachmai. In case of 
absence extending over more than five sittings in a month, 
the deputy has 20 drachmai per sitting taken from the total 
amount due to him. The number of deputies, including 
those for the new territories, is 332. 

The Boulé must meet annually for not less than three 
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months. No sitting is valid unless at least one-third of the 
members are present, and no bill can pass into law without 
an absolute majority of members attending (i.e. the Ayes 
must be more numerous than the Noes and those who, being 
present, abstain from voting). Every measure, before being 
adopted, must be discussed and voted, once in principle and 
twice article by article, on three separate days. A revision 
of any non-fundamental provisions of the new Constitution 
may be demanded after the lapse of ten years by an ordinary 
Boulé, by means of two votes passed by a two-thirds’ majority, 
provided that the second vote shall not be taken until at 
least one month after the first, and provided also that such 
revision shall be carried out by a newly elected chamber. 
The Boulé, unless specially convoked at an earlier date, must 
meet on October 1 (old style) of every year. 


Counc, oF MiInIsTERS 


The Ministry comprises the following departments: In- 
terior, Finance, National"Economy, Justice, Communications, 
Ecclesiastical Affairs and Public Instruction, War, Marine, 
Foreign Affairs. 

The Ministerial Council is composed of all the different 
ministers forming the cabinet with the Premier as president. 

The Ministry of the Interior has under its control the 
whole of the local administration as well as that of the capital, 
The Ministry of Marine, in addition to administering the 
navy, enforces lighthouse and beacon regulations, and con- 
trols all such matters as are in England under the contrd 
of Trinity House. The Ministry of National Economy was 
established by the first Venizelist Government to encourage 
the development of the national resources; agriculture, mines, 
and forests are under its control. There is no purely statis 
tical department, and the statistical services rendered by the 
various departments are still insufficient. 

The salaries paid to ministers are very low, about £40 
per month, with £20 a year additional for carriage hire. 
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TAXATION 


The budget has to be presented to the Boulé within the 
two first months of the Session. After having been examined 
by a special commission it is voted by instalments and upon 
four separate days, by calling over the separate budget of 
each ministry. Each financial period extends over twenty- 
two months from January of one year to October 30 of 
another year. No tax of any kind can be levied except by 
law, and no salary or indemnity can be included in the budget 
unless previously granted by a special law. The monopolies 
of the State are six in number: cigarette-paper, playing- 
cards, matches, petroleum, salt, and saccharine. The receipts 
of the first five monopolies, together with those of the mono- 
poly for the emery of Naxos are allocated to the old foreign 
debt. It is only since 1909 that there have been any succes- 
sion duties in Greece. Income tax, introduced for the first 
time in 1911, had up to 1913 remained a dead letter. Some 
luxuries are heavily taxed. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DIvisIons 


For administrative purposes Greece is divided into nomot 
(provinces), each under a nomdrches, an officer whose position 
corresponds to that of a French préfet, and démoi and koind- 
tetes (communes) with démarchoi and préedroi, or mayors. 
In Old Greece there are 16 nomoi, in the new territories 14 
(see below, p. 196). The nomarchs are appointed by the 
Minister of the Interior, while the mayors are elected by the 
people for a period of four years. The duties of a nomarch 
are multifarious. Not only is he responsible for public order 
and security, for the public health, for the proper admini- 
stration of prisons and hospitals, but also for the maintenance 
of public buildings, highways, and bridges, the preservation 
of archaeological treasures, the enforcement of the Education 
Act, the collection of Government rates and taxes, and the 
administration of Government funds in the various com- 
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munes of his province. Formerly Greece was divided entirely’ 
into demes, each with a demarch. A deme consisted either 
of a town with the surrounding villages (sometimes as far as 
10 miles from the centre), or of a group of villages with one 
chosen as a capital. In the more sparsely populated districts 
such a deme might occupy an area of 50 to 100 square miles, 
Now the only demes are the capitals of the provinces, and 
a few other towns, Piraeus, Ldvrion, Volo, Karditsa, and 
Pyrgos. The rest of the country is divided into koindtetes, 
which correspond in size to an English rural parish, and 
consist of a single town or village with perhaps one or two 
outlying hamlets attached. A deme elects a demarch, 
a koindtes a préedros, as mayor. In addition every commune 
elects councillors ; the chief local rate levied by these councils 
is an octrot duty on all articles introduced into the commune, 
The councils have also the power to raise loans for local needs 
with the consent of the nomarch, and in the event of his 
refusing his consent, they have the right of appeal to the 
Minister of the Interior. 


JUSTICE 


The Greek Civil Code is based largely upon Roman Law, 
the Code Napoléon, and German Law. The Commercial: 
Code is modelled on that of France. The Penal Code.is 
complete, methodical, and humane. The Supreme Court of 
Appeal or Areopagus (President, Vice-President, King’s 
Proctor, Deputy King’s Proctor, Registrar, 13 councillo) 
sits at Athens. 

In Old Greece there are Appeal Courts at Athens, Corfu, 
Larissa, Nauplia, and Patras. 

There are 26 Courts of First Instance and about 230 County 
Courts presided over by Justices of the Peace, who are undet 
the jurisdiction of the Appeal Court of the district. i 

There are also criminal courts in various towns in the 
Court of Appeal districts. 
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In some districts the courts sit only every three months ; 
in others for almost every month throughout the year. 
Judges’ salaries are exceedingly low, the President of the 
Supreme Appeal Court receiving only £300 per annum. 
In the Court of First Instance the President receives £194 
per annum. In the County Courts the salaries are about 
£120. 

Juries are empanelled only in criminal cases. No criminal 
can be tried in the district in which he lives, or where he 
committed his offence. 


Prisons 


The State prisons are divided into houses of correction 
and criminal prisons. Of the former there are two in Athens, 
the Ephéveion, for males only (usually 170-200 interned), and 
the Syngrés, for females (250 inmates). The principal pro- 
vincial houses of correction are at Aegina (500), Zante (280), 
Corfu (200), Cephalonia (185). 

Criminal prisons are found at Salona (184 prisoners), 
Ithaca (158), Pylos (262), Palamédi (Nauplia: 380), Rhion 
(219), Trikkala (280), Zante (40). 

There are several other penal establishments where criminals 
convicted of minor offences are confined, such as: at Athens, 
the old barracks (340-350), Arta (50), Volo (100), Gytheion 
(50-60), Kalamdta (250), Karditsa (120), Karpenési (50), 
Corfu (70), Corinth (50), Kyparissia (160), Lamia (158), 
Lérissa (80), Livadid (60-70), Lefkas (90-100), Mesolénghi 
(150), Patras (820), Pyrgos (280), Sparta (60), Tripolits4 (90), 
Chaleis (105), Syra (40), Palamédi (Nauplia: 120). 

There are women’s penitentiaries established in all the 
towns where Courts of First Instance sit. 

The penalty of death is exacted only in the most serious 
Jases of murder or brigandage. It is usually commuted to 
penal servitude for life. In executions the guillotine is em- 
dloyed. Executions are often postponed for months or even 


or years. 
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The number of prisoners in 1906 was 5,705. Except in the 
Ionian Islands the general condition of the prisons is bad, 
although improving; discipline and sanitation are very 
deficient, and conflicts among the prisoners are sometimes 
reported, in which knives and even revolvers are employed, 


PoLice 


The police, under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of the 
Interior, has stations at the capital of each nomds, and sub- 
stations in all the larger towns. For instance, the police of 
the nomds of Attica-Boeotia has its head-quarters at Athens, 
with sub-stations at Piraeus, Lavrion, Mégara, Thebes, 
Livadié, and Aegina. In Old Greece there are about 1% 
officers and 6,344 non-commissioned officers and men, com- 
manded by an inspector-general resident in Athens, and 
aided by a consultative commission. The work done in 
other countries by the police falls in Greece to a very large 
extent on regular soldiers. The police properly so called 
have all been soldiers. The whole system of police and 
gendarmerie is being reorganized under the supervision of 
Italian officers. 


CHAPTER VIII 
RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


Orthodox Church—Other Churches and Religions—Education. 


OrtHopox CHURCH 


By the terms of the Constitution of 1864 the Greek Ortho- 
dox Eastern Church, to which the great majority of the 
inhabitants of the kingdom belong, is declared the religion 
of the State, but complete toleration and liberty of worship 
are guaranteed to all other sects. The whole of the State 
Church is under the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Ecclesias- 
tical Affairs and Public Instruction. 

The Greek branch of the Orthodox Greek Church repudiated 
the jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Constantinople in 1833, 
when the king was declared the supreme head of the Church 
The autocephalous nature of the national Church was 
recognized by the Constitution of 1844; but the Patriarch 
had never formally recognized its administrative independence, 
and Greek public life had been disturbed by the rival con- 
tentions of the extreme Orthodox party and the party which 
held that any such recognition of an accomplished fact was 
at once unnecessary and undesirable. In 1850 a favourable 
occasion occurred for getting the Patriarch to recognize the 
Greek ecclesiastical arrangements, and a ‘Synodal Tome’ 
was read at Constantinople on July 11, proclaiming the 
Church in Greece autocephalous. The ‘Tome’ provided 
that the Metropolitan of Athens should be president of the 
Holy Synod of the Greek kingdom ; and that in all questions 
of administration the Church in Greece should be independent ; 
but that it should receive the Holy Oil from the Oecumenical 
Patriarch, whose opinion should be asked on important 
questions of dogma. 
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The Holy Synod consists accordingly of the Metropolitan 
of Athens as president, of three archbishops and bishops, 
who must reside at the seat of the executive during their year 
of office, and of a King’s Commissioner. The Church has 
3 archbishops and 29 bishops in the old territory, and 39 
archbishops and bishops in the new territories, including 
one metropolitan and 8 bishops in Crete. The title of Arch- 
bishop is not to be continued to the successors of the present 
holders. The prelates derive their income partly from the 
State and partly from Church lands. They must be w- 
married, are selected from the monastic clergy, and are 
nominated by the King. Next in importance to these prelates 
there are Preachers (hierokérykes) who are paid by the State; 
of these there were 20 in 1913. 

In 1913 there were 24 monasteries. The dignities of the 
Church with their emoluments are the exclusive appanage 
of the regular (monastic) clergy, or sacred celibates (hiero- 
mdénachoi) as they are called, in contradistinction to the 
kosmopapddes, or secular clergy. In 1910 there were 5,500 
secular priests, belonging for the most part to the poorest 
classes. Secular priests have no fixed stipends, and often 
take to agriculture or small trading to supplement their 
scanty and irregularly paid fees. They must be married, but 
the remarriage of widowers is forbidden. Owing to their lack 
of education their personal influence is usually very small. 

The fact that the hierarchy is recruited from the monastic 
clergy gives the latter a peculiar importance in the Orthodox 
Church. The Orthodox monk differs in many ways from the 
Roman Catholic monk. In the East there is really only oe 
rule, that of St. Basil. The only distinction between the com 
munities is that some are cenobitic and others idiorrhythmic: 
in the former the monks live and eat in common; in the 
latter each member of the community possesses his own 
establishment and lives apart, while conforming to the 
general rule. There is no ascetic rule like that of the Trap- 
pists; there are no preaching friars like the Dominicans} 
no order devoted to learning like the Benedictines. The 
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monastic life is chosen, either as the only path to a place 
among the higher clergy, or simply as being a tranquil exis- 
tence free from mundane cares. Those who become monks 
for the first reason are often men well versed in theology, 
or of considerable administrative ability. Altogether the 
Greek monk is much nearer to the layman than is the Latin 
monk. The monastic communities are landed proprietors, 
letting their lands out in farms. The monks do not even 
cultivate their own gardens, but to a large extent spend their 
time in idleness, when not chanting their long offices. The 
number of monasteries and of monks has been greatly reduced 
in recent years, but some Greeks consider there are still too 
many. The monks are not as a body learned, they exercise 
little spiritual influence, and the historic buildings which they 
occupy have sometimes suffered at their hands ; but they are 
often extremely hospitable, and their humanity and frankness 
are very charming. Asceticism is not a rule, but a matter 
of individual choice, and, where it occurs, is very real. 
>The Orthodox ascetic is usually a hermit. Religious com- 
munities of women are very few in Greece (7 in 1913) with 
few inmates. Greek nuns resemble in some ways the Béguines 
of Flanders. They attend the long offices of the Church, 
and some make embroideries which they sell for the profit of 
their community. Nearly all the nunneries are idiorrhythmic, 
each of the nuns having a separate establishment and ordering 
her life much as she pleases. The nunneries are fast dying out. 

The celebrations of Saints’ days are more frequent than 
in the West, and the fasts are longer and more severe. 
Wednesdays and Fridays are fast-days throughout the year 
and are fairly strictly observed. Lent lasts forty-eight days 
and there is a forty days’ fast before Christmas. There is 
also the fast of the Holy Apostles from the Monday succeeding 
the first Sunday after Pentecost to June 29. Another fast, 
known as the Falling Asleep of the Virgin, lasts from the 
Ist to the 15th of August. The 5th of June (Eve of the 
Gpiphany), September 14 (Holy Cross Day), and August 29 
‘Beheading of St. John Baptist) are also fasts. The 
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Lenten fast means abstention not only from flesh, but 
also from fish, eggs, butter, cheese, and oil. Holy Week, 
called Great Week by the Greeks, is very severely observed, 
scarcely anything but bread being eaten. In other fasts fish 
and cheese are allowed. To the majority of Greek Orthodox 
Christians fasting is the very essence of religion ; during the 
Greek War of Independence it was observed that the Klephts 
would not on any account break their observance of fasta, 
though they did not hesitate to commit the greatest atrocities, 
It should be noted that none of these fasts are so strictly 
observed in the towns as in the country. 

The Hellenic Church has been credited with not being 
fanatical and not trying to proselytize. This statement, 
however, requires some further examination. The Greek 
regards his religion as a part of his nationality, so that national 
sentiment is actually more powerful than religious sentiment 
in the attachment of the Greeks to their form of the Orthodox 
Church. They identify the triumph of the Hellenic Ides 
with the predominance of their Church, and, even where 
politically successful, consider they have fallen short of com- 
plete success if their Church is not accepted also. So long 
as you are not a Greek your creed is a matter of indifference; 
but it ceases to be so once you have become a Greek citizen, 
or are likely in time to be included in the Greek kingdom; 
and much oppressive proselytizing is then quite likely to 
occur, and is said to have occurred, for instance, in parts of 
Macedonia. The great number of archbishops and bishops 
in the new territories compared with those in Old Greece is to 
be noted. A Greek outside the pale of the national Church 
is virtually regarded as an alien: that portion of the Mace 
donian population which acknowledges the Ocecumenical 
Patriarch is regarded as Greek ; but those who adhere to the 
Bulgarian Exarchate, though differing in no point of doctrine, 
are naturally and correctly regarded as Bulgars. The 
reason, no doubt, is the use of Slavonic in the Church 
service ; because no one, it is held, can be a Greek who does 
not accept, without change of ceremonial or creed, th 
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Church as established by the Byzantine Fathers, or who fails 
to employ in its services the language which was at once 
theirs and that of the New Testament. 


OTHER CHURCHES AND RELIGIONS 


Roman Catholics—The Roman Catholic Church has an 
archbishop at Athens, another at Corfu, and a third at Naxos ; 
and one bishop at Syra, Ténos, and Théra respectively. 
The Catholic archbishop has no official status in Greece, and 
his position is delicate. There were probably not more than 
40,000 Roman Catholics in Greece in 1913. 

Protestants.—There is a small body of Greek Evangelical 
Protestants at Athens. 

Jews.—Jews are not numerous in Greece. In Athens there 
is a small but thriving Jewish community; another con- 
siderably larger and more influential exists at Corfu, and 
there is a large community of Spanish-speaking Jews at 
Salonica. Jews are found in Cephalonia and Zante, as well 
as at Chalcis, at Vélo, and in a few other places. Grand 
Rabbis are found at Salonica and Chania in Crete. 

Mohammedans.—There are still a considerable number of 
Mohammedans resident in Greece ; and there are said to be 
spiritual heads (Muftis) of the Mussulman community at 
Chania, Réthymno, Herdkleion (Candia), Larissa, Karditsa, 
and Vélo, and several in Macedonia. The Muftis receive 
a contribution from the State. 


EpvucaTion 


The Greeks have always been on the whole the best-educated 
race in south-eastern Europe, and under Turkish rule this 
fact mitigated their political subjection, for even then a 
certain number of Greeks could at least read and write, 
and many were well educated. They became interpreters, 
secretaries, and councillors, and sometimes even governors of 
‘provinces. Some degree of education was necessary to enable 
‘the dependants of a Phanariot official to obtain the offices in 
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his gift, and this extended the desire for instruction, 50 
that, coupled with a more disinterested love of knowledge 
sometimes found, it led to the establishment of schools and 
libraries and to a good deal of literary and scientific activity, 
The struggle for independence largely sprang from the fact 
that the Greeks were an educated people, although many 
wealthy and educated Greeks were accused of supineness at 
that time. According to the historian Finlay, ‘ The literary 
powers of the Greeks created a loud echo of patriotism, but 
thousands of wealthy Greeks continued to pursue their own 
schemes of interest and profit under the protection of the 
Sultan’s government during the whole period of the Greek 
Revolution.’ 

The Greek method of education was, however, narrow, for 
two different reasons : firstly, the chief depositories of learning 
being the ecclesiastical authorities and most schools being 
under ecclesiastical guidance, instruction was largely based 
upon the Greek Christian Fathers; and secondly, in spite of 
this, it tended to be of a too practically commercial type. 

At the present time the Ministry of Public Instruction 
recognizes three classes of schools: (a) Demotic or Primary 
Schools ; (b) Hellenic or Intermediary Schools ; (c) Gymnasia 
or Superior Schools. Primary instruction is practically free. 
and is compulsory. Primary schools are found in most 
villages, each separate district being controlled by an 
inspector. The body of teachers, male and female, are 
recruited from the normal schools at Athens. In 1910-ll 
there were 3,551 primary schools with 4,641 teachers (99 
being women) and 259,854 pupils (82,458 being girls). For 
secondary education there are now 44 gymnasia, 284 Hellenic 
schools, and a few commercial and _ professional schools. 
These, together with several private schools, total over 350, 
having about 1,350 teachers and nearly 32,000 pupils (about 
1,300 being girls). Several agricultural schools have recently 
been established, and there are Trade and Industrial Academies 
in the principal towns. The Government Trade Schools at 
Athens and Patras have together about 130 pupils. In 
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addition there are a large number of schools in the annexed 
territory (including 23 gymnasia). 

For purposes of the administration of the schools the 
country is divided into twelve districts, with a chief inspector 
of education at each centre. These are at Athens, Lamia, 
Lérissa, Patras, Kalaméta, Nauplia, Chania, Mitylene, Serrés, 
Salonica, Kozdne, and Yanina. There is a doctor at each 
centre, with control over all the schools in his district. In 
addition there are 64 inspectors of elementary education, 
33 in Old and 31 in New Greece. All inspectors are appointed 
by the Minister of Education ; and the subjects to be taught 
in the schools, the hours apportioned to them, and the books 
to be used are fixed by a committee appointed by the 
minister. 

The University of Athens has 64 ordinary professors, 
106 lecturers, and about 3,250 students. Of the total number, 
800 come from abroad, chiefly from Turkey. There are five 
faculties, Theology, Medicine, Law, Philosophy, and Science. 
The Polytechnikén Metséveion, with 28 professors and 170 
students, provides instruction in painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, and mechanics. 

At the University there is only one examination, at the end 
of the four years’ course. Students must have passed at Teast 
two years at a Gymnasium, but there is no matriculation 
exainination. The Faculty of Law is the most popular, and 
that of Theology the least. The Faculty of Philosophy 
includes Philology and History; that of Science includes 
Mathematics. There is no collegiate system, and the students 
live where they please. No games are cultivated, but gym- 
nastic exercise is compulsory for the first two years. 

Though very soon after the establishment of the kingdom 
elementary education was made compulsory for all children, 
the poverty of the country prevented the law being enforced, 
especially in thinly populated rural districts. Till quite 
recent times there was a great deal of illiteracy, and it is said 
that as many as 30 per cent. of the army recruits could 
neither read nor write. But the figures given above for the 
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year 1910-11 (which apply to Old Greece only) show that 
now nearly all boys and about half the girls between 5 and 
12 years old must be receiving elementary education. Higher 
education for girls is in a very backward state, and only the 
larger towns have secondary girls’ schools. The interest of 
the Greeks in education is very real and one of their most 
notable characteristics. The first instinct of beneficence in 
a wealthy Greek seems to be to found a school or enrich 
a library; and large sums have been spent by the State. 
In Greece irredenta, in Macedonia and Epirus before the 
Balkan Wars of 1912-13, and still in those districts of 
Turkey where Greeks live in large numbers, the founding 
of schools has always been the chief element in nationalist 
propaganda. 

Instruction in all theschools, elementary as well as secondary, 
as in the University, is carried on in the purist or ‘ classicizing’ 
language introduced by Koraés (see above, Chapter VI). 
A large part of the time is spent in teaching the classical 
language and history. There is, however, a body of educa- 
tional reformers in Greece who not only urge that instruction 
should be in the ‘demotic’ language which the people use 
in their homes (see above, p. 113), but hold that the instruc- - 
tion is pedantic in manner and that altogether too much 
time is given to the study of ancient history and literature, 
and not enough to mediaeval and modern history, natural 
science, and mathematics. This is only a part of the general 
struggle that has been going on for the last thirty years 
between the advocates of the purist and the demotic languages 
(see above, p. 110). The bulk of the teaching profession is 
against the reformers. : 

Something has been done in recent years for the promotion 
of instruction in mechanics and commerce by those who 
regard the education given in the University as too exclusively ~ 
literary or legal. The success of institutions such as the 
Rousté6poulos Academy, the Athenian School of Trade and 
Industry, and the Polytechnic, as well as the establishment . 
of agricultural schools, indicate this trend of opinion. 
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Education has gone farther among laymen than among 
the priesthood. The Rizdreion Seminary was founded by 
two brothers named Rizares to raise the standard of education 
among the latter; but the majority of the seminarists do not 
eventually enter the Church. The learning of the Church 
remains, like its dignities and its wealth, in the hands of the 
monastic orders (see above, p. 126). 


CHAPTER IX 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


Introduction—Agriculture—Forests—Minerals—Manufactures, 


INTRODUCTION 


ALTHOUGH agriculture is the most important occupation 
of the Greek people, probably not more than 20 per cent. of 
the total area is cultivated. In the mountainous districts, 
especially where limestone is the prevailing rock, the soil is 
scanty, and the land frequently presents a desert-like appear- 
ance. The sandstone areas are more fertile, and contain 
some arable and much meadow land. It is in the alluvial 
plains, however, that the bulk of the agricultural population 
is settled, though even there the land is not uniformly fertile. 
In some places it is covered with débris carried down from 
the mountains, and in others is either swampy or sandy. 
Deforestation, which has been continuous since early times, 
has also contributed to restrict the arable area, as in places, 
more especially on the lower slopes of the hills, the scanty 
soil, unprotected by a covering of vegetation, has been almost 
entirely washed away. 

The climate of Greece is another important factor in its 
economic development. The hot dry summers and the warm 
moist winters of the coastal districts permit the growth of 
various southern fruits which form the staple exports of the 
country. On the other hand the drought of summer restricts 
the growth of other agricultural products, especially in the 
south. Irrigation from the streams is practised to some extent, 
but, as the water which they contain is very limited at the 
time when it is most required, it is usually reserved for 
the more valuable crops. On the other hand, if financial 
conditions permitted, it would no doubt be possible to 
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store part of the winter rainfall for use during the summer 
months. 

The agricultural progress of the country has also been 
retarded by the drain upon the population which is con- 
tinually taking place. Every year numbers of young men 
leave for the United States, attracted by the higher wages 
prevailing there (see p. 172). The country no doubt benefits 
indirectly, as large sums of money are annually remitted to it 
by these emigrants, but its agriculture suffers from the want 
of labour. In some parts of the country indeed the greater 
part of the field work is performed by women. 

The fact that some of the most fertile parts of Greece, such 
as the plains of Thessaly, have long been under Turkish 
control must also be taken into consideration. - It is only 
gradually that such regions can be improved and rendered 
more productive. 

Within recent years various attempts have been made to 
improve the primitive methods of cultivation which had 
hitherto prevailed in the country. Modern machinery has 
been introduced, the use of fertilizers is gradually being recog- 
nized, and agricultural schools have been established. It is 
probable indeed that in the future Greece may become self- 
supporting in the matter of the more important food-stufts. 

As a manufacturing country Greece is of relatively little 
importance. There are few sources of power apart from the 
rivers, which are used on a small scale; the mineral wealth 
is not abundant, and is but partially exploited; the raw 
materials of industry are produced only to a limited extent. 
The cultivation of the vine, olive, and tobacco, and to a less 
degree of cotton and sugar, and the production of wool 
provide the raw material used in some of the more important 
industries which at present exist. The vine is of special 
importance in Greece. Not only does it provide for the 
manufacture of a considerable quantity of wine, but a special 
variety produces the stoneless grape which as the Corintn 
grape or currant is so important an element in Greek industry 
and trade. 
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The maritime trade of Greece gives employment to a con- 
siderable number of people. For its importance there are 
several reasons. Commerce by land is rendered difficult, and 
in many places impossible, by the numerous mountain-ranges 
which traverse the country. The fertile and well-populated 
plains, which as a rule open out,to the sea, are more easily 
connected by water than by land. The indented nature of 
the coast-line facilitated the development of ports even in 
early times, while the comparative freedom of the Mediter- 
ranean from storms during a great part of the year permits 
the use of small craft. 


AGRICULTURE 


Throughout the whole of continental Greece agricultural 
conditions vary greatly from one region to another. To the 
west of the Pindus range the rainfall is relatively heavy, and 
the distribution of crops is controlled mainly by the character 
of the soil. In the limestone regions pastoral pursuits alone 
are of any importance, sheep and goats being raised in 
considerable numbers. The sandstone districts are much 
richer, as they usually have a plentiful supply of water, and 
in many places there are rich meadows on which horses and 
cattle are reared. The plains,-however, such as those in the 
valleys of the Artinés and the Aspropétamos, are much more 
fertile and contain the chief agricultural districts in the 
country. Both in the sandstone areas and in the plains, but 
more especially in the latter, wheat, barley, and maize, as well 
as the vine, tobacco, and fruit-trees, are grown. The olive 
is confined to the coast lands, as winter frosts are fatal to its 
growth in the interior. On the coast, also, oranges, lemons, 
and similar fruits are cultivated, and some rice is produced... 

In the limestone districts of the Pindus region the arable 
land is confined to the valley plains, which are generally of 
limited extent. The sandstone hill country which borders it 
is on the whole more fertile, and maize is an important crop, 
more especially in the north and east. In the eastern part of 
Agrapha the vine is grown, while in Tsoumérka some silk is 
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produced. Grazing is, however, the most important pursuit 
of the whole region, and large numbers of sheep and goats are 
raised. In the middle and higher districts there are excellent 
summer pastures, while in the valleys and on the lower hills 
there are often winter meadows. On the other hand many 
herds, fed on the Pindus in summer, winter in Thessaly, Aetolia, 
and even in Boeotia. A part of the population is therefore 
nomadic (see p. 99). 

East of the Pindus agricultural conditions are more varied. 
In the Cambunian mountains the cultivated area is very 
limited. On the more gentle slopes of the Chasia there is 
often fertile soil, but agriculture is backward, and maize, 
which is used for food, is practically the only cereal grown. 
The same is true in the mountains of Trikkala farther to the 
east, though there the vine is cultivated to some extent. 
Sheep and cattle are raised throughout the region, and in the 
mountains of Chasia pig-feeding is of some importance. 

The plains of Thessaly to the south of the Cambunian moun- 
tains are, potentially at least, the most important agricultural 
area in the country. Wheat, barley, and maize are extensively 
cultivated, and among other food crops are oats, beans, peas, 
and lentils. In various places, but especially in the west of 
the plain of Trikkala, cotton is a crop of some importance. 
Tobacco is grown in the plains of Trikkala and Larissa. On 
the slopes of the Pindus an attempt has been made to grow 
sugar beet. In the east the plain of Halmyré produces 
tobacco and cotton, and olives and other southern fruits 
(oranges, lemons, &c.) are grown along the coast. Fruit-trees 
of various kinds and olives are also found on the lower slopes 
of the Pelion range. Both on the plains and on the hills 
stock-raising is an important industry. Even in the Thes- 
salian plains a large proportion of the land is still fallow 
and let out for grazing. With an extension of the arable 
area, and with a better system of agricultural economy, the 
yield from these fertile regions could be largely increased. 
At present the cultivators are almost totally ignorant of the 
use of fertilizers, and their implements were until recently of 
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the most primitive description. It is only lately that the 
modern plough has begun to displace the type of implement 
used in ancient times, and that reaping and threshing machines 
have been introduced. 

In the Othrys region goat-rearing is the chief employment 
of the inhabitants. In the valleys and in some of the more 
favoured upland districts, such as the basin of Tsanarlés, 
the scanty population is also engaged in growing grain and 
in cultivating fruit. In the valleys which open out to the east 
conditions are somewhat more favourable, and the population 
is accordingly denser. Along the coast south of Mt. Othrys 
the olive is grown, but west of Lamia it disappears. Among 
other fruits characteristic of this region are oranges and 
lemons, while both here and in the plain of Lamia maize, 
cotton, and tobacco are grown. 

The mountains of the south-east peninsula of continental 
Greece are as a rule unfruitful, but in the river-valleys and 
on the coastal plains there are considerable areas of fertile 
soil. In this region one of the most fertile districts is the 
drained basin of Lake Kopais. The crops of the peninsula are 
varied, and include wheat, cotton, vines, olives, mulberries, 
and tobacco. 

On the isthmus of Corinth much of the land is infertile: 
The olive is grown on the slopes of the hills near Mégara, 
while on the alluvial plains around the town there are corn- 
fields. In places vineyards and scanty crops, chiefly of 
wheat and barley, are found. a 

In the Peloponnese agriculture is on the whole more inten- 
sive than in northern Greece, as is indicated indeed by the 
greater density of population. The mountains of Arcadia 
probably contain in proportion to area more cultivated land 
than any other mountains in Greece, and it is said that every 
available bit of soil is utilized. In the more stony districts 
wheat and barley are grown, while maize is cultivated in the 
valley plains. The fruits of the uplands include apples, nuts, 
pears, cherries, and other northern varieties. The vine grows © 
on the somewhat better lands, especially near Langddia and ] 
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Demetséna. On the western slopes, overlooking the valley of 
the Ladon, the vine and the mulberry are of some importance. 
In the northern part of the plain of Tripolitsd there are many 
vineyards, while in the south excellent wheat and barley, as 
well as vines and mulberry-trees, are grown. Hashish is also 
cultivated in this region. On the whole, however, arable 
farming is limited in extent in the Arcadian mountains, and 
many of the inhabitants depend on pastoral pursuits for 
aliving. Large numbers of sheep and goats are fed in summer 
upon the high slopes of Maenalus and on the central range, 
and are taken in winter to the peninsula of Argolis. The 
cheese made from their milk is sent in considerable quantities 
to the coastal plains. 

The northern part of the peninsula of Argolis is one of the 
least attractive parts of Greece. Owing to the permeability 
of the rock, and the almost complete absence of soil, the 
vegetation is of the scantiest description, and the inhabitants 
depend almost exclusively upon stock-farming. In the south 
of the peninsula conditions are slightly more favourable, and 
in the valleys a little corn and tobacco are cultivated. The 
really fertile places are the small coastal plains in the south, 
where Mediterranean fruits, olives, and grain are all cultivated. 

The plain of Argos contains much fertile land and is well 
populated. On the lower slopes of the surrounding hills and 
on the edges of the plain itself there are olive groves. In the 
flat central lands corn, maize, tobacco, leguminous plants 
and other vegetables, and the vine are all grown. 

In the Parnon region agriculture is confined to a few 
small valleys. On the coastal plains of Kynouria there 
are numerous small fertile districts where olives, carobs, figs, 
vines, and corn are grown. Farther south onions are an im- 
portant crop in many of the valleys which open out to the 
east. Here also, because of the abundance of water, various 
southern fruits are cultivated. The plain of Moldoi, which opens 
out on the gulf of Laconia, is fertile, and the greater part of 
its surface is covered with crops of corn and maize. In the 
hill country on the other hand vegetation is scanty. In places 
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corn and vines can be grown, but the chief occupation of the 
inhabitants is stock-raising. ks 

In the lowlands of the Eurotas (Iri), which lie to the west 
of the Parnon mountains, there are considerable areas of 
fertile soil. The plain of Sparta is exceptionally fruitful, and 
is almost entirely under cultivation. On the foot-hills of the 
surrounding mountains olives, oranges, and various other 
fruit-trees are grown. On the plain itself wheat and maize- 
fields, shaded to some extent by olive-trees, cover the surface. 
In the plain of Hélos, also, corn, vines, and mulberries are 
grown. The somewhat more elevated district of Bardouno- 
chéria to the north of this plain is one of the chief silk-pro- 
ducing districts in Greece. 

The Taygetus range possesses little land suitable for culti- 
vation. In the north some corn is grown in the hollows where 
there are small patches of soil. Farther south the land is 
frequently terraced, and corn, olives, and vines are culti- 
vated. In the Maina peninsula the means of subsistence are 
of the scantiest, except on the west coast, where a certain 
amount of terrace cultivation is possible. Even stock-raising 
is of little importance. 

The basin of Megal6polis, to the north of the Taygetus, is 
one of the most fertile districts in Greece. Although the soil 
suffers to some extent from want of moisture, practically the 
whole of it is cultivated. Among the chief products are com, 
vines, and currants, while olives, mulberries, and figs here and 
there break the otherwise uniform surface. 

To the north of the Arcadian mountains there are con- 
siderable areas of cultivable land. On the coastal plains 
which fringe the gulfs of Corinth and Patras currants are 
one of the most important crops, and only a few olive-trees 
grow here and there between the rows. On the slopes of the 
hills up to a height of about 1,000 feet the currant is also 
cultivated, but along with it corn and vines are grown. In 
the higher mountains, such as Ziria and Chelmés, cultivation 
is confined to the broader valley troughs, which produce corn 
and vines and, where they are well watered, maize. Else 
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where in the mountains only a little corn is grown. On the 
western foreland of Olonés, that is, in the country between the 
Kamenitsa and the Gastouni, the cultivated area is on the 
whole small. On the hill-land of Voundodkla only a little corn 
is grown. The lower country farther to the west produces 
currants, vines, and corn. These are also grown on the plains, 
where, however, the currant becomes of the first importance, 
especially between the town of Lechaind and the river 
Gastouni. 

Farther to the south, in the country between the Gastouni 
and the Alpheios, the soil is as a rule fertile, and, as the water- 
supply is on the whole abundant, agricultural conditions are 
favourable. Nevertheless much of the land is uncultivated. 
In the hill country some corn is grown, but much of the un- 
forested area is still used as winter pasture-land. In the coastal 
districts the currant is the chief crop, and the plains of Gastotni 
and Pyrgos are in the main given up to its cultivation. Olives 
and figs are grown in small quantities, and from some of the 
valley-meadows maize is obtained Stock-raising is of con- 
siderable importance both in the hills and in the lowlands; in 
the plain of Gastouni horses and draught animals are reared. 
Taken as a whole this region is one of the few in the Pelo- 
ponnese in which a considerable extension of the cultivated 
area appears to be possible. 

In the mountains of Andritsaina there is little fertile soil, 
but on the plains along the coast and in the valleys of the 
hills which border them the crops are similar to those farther 
north. The same conditions prevail in the hill country of 
Messenia farther to the south. Here currants are grown in 
the small meadows and valleys of the sandstone districts, 
while the olive is grown extensively in the drier and sandier 
districts. Near the coast where there are facilities for irrigation 
many kinds of fruit are cultivated, figs, oranges, lemons, and 
vines being among the more important. 

The plains in the basin of the Pirndtsa, between the Mes- 
senian hill-land and the Taygetus, are fertile, well watered, 
and productive. Among the fruits are oranges, lemons, and 
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figs. Olives and vines are grown in such quantities that oil 
and wine are exported. Wheat and maize are cultivated, the 
latter more especially in the lower plain, where water is more 
abundant. In both plains, also, currants form an important 
crop. 


Summary of Agricultural Production 


Vines.—From the point of view of external trade the culti- 
vation of the currant vine is the most important feature of 
Greek agriculture. Apart from the north and west. coasts 
of the Peloponnese and Messenia, the chief plantations are in 
the Ionian Isles, notably in Zante and Cephalonia, and near 
Chalcis in the island of Euboea. Outside of those districts 
few places are suited to the growth of the currant grape. The 
conditions under which it is grown in Greece are, however, 80 
favourable that that country more than meets the world’s 
demand for currants. Indeed the over-production has some- 
times been so great that the stability of the industry has more 
than once been seriously threatened. Various remedial 
measures introduced during the last twenty years have so far 
met with only moderate success. In 1905 the Bank of Athens 
with the support of British and French financiers founded 
a privileged company empowered by the Government to pur- 
chase all currants grown for export. This company takes 
over the crop, restricts the output, buys up unnecessary 
plantations, and sells to the Société Hellénique de Vins ¢ 
Spiritueux the surplus, which is manufactured into various 
products containing alcohol. 

The ordinary wine-producing vine is grown in many parts 
of Greece, but the most productive regions are Attica, Euboea, 
Boeotia, Achaia, and Messenia. The methods of cultivation, 
however, are not highly developed, and with a few exceptions 
the wine produced is only of moderate quality. Phylloxerais 
prevalent but is not so serious as in various other European 
countries. : 

Olives.—The chief regions in which the olive is grown at 
the Peloponnese and the Ionian Isles, The island of Corfu 
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alone is said to produce nearly one-half of the total crop. 
The best quality of oil comes from the Ionian Isles and the 
second best from the Peloponnese and Euboea. The olives 
of the peninsula of Pelion on the other hand produce lubri- 
cating and illuminating oils. The best olives for eating pur- 
poses are grown in Messenia. Within recent years the area 
under the olive has been greatly extended, but there are 
probably still considerable areas unfit for other crops over 
which it could be grown. The methods of cultivation have 
also improved, but much remains to be done if the best 
possible return is to be obtained from the olive groves. A 
disturbing feature of the industry is the great variation in the 
annual yield. In 1910, for example, 14,000,000 kilogrammes 
of oil were obtained, while in 1912 the output amounted to 
67,000,000 kilogrammes. 

Tobacco.—Even before the annexation of the Kavalla 
region to Greece tobacco had advanced to the second place 
among its agricultural exports. In Thessaly, where the bulk 
of the crop was formerly grown, two varieties are produced— 
black tobacco (Turk. karatutun) and yellow tobacco (Turk. 
sari). The latter flourishes in the plain of Halmyré and the 
former round Trikkala and Karditsa. Considerable quantities 
of tobacco are also grown near Larissa. The Thessalian leaf is 
less valuable than the Macedonian, but sari on account of its 
peculiar perfume is much esteemed for blending purposes, 
and is exported in considerable quantities to Egypt, where it 
is used along with Macedonian tobacco in the manufacture 
of Egyptian cigarettes. Among other producing regions are 
Aetolia and Acarnania, Lamia, and Argolis. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Kavalla tobacco of high quality is extensively 
grown and forms the chief agricultural: export of the region. 
It finds its chief markets in Austria-Hungary, Great Britain, 
America, and Egypt. 

* Cotton.—The cultivation of cotton is of minor importance 
in Greece. The greater part of the crop is grown in Boeotia, 
but smaller quantities come from Thessaly, Phocis, and the 
Peloponnese. In Boeotia it is grown especially in the drained 
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basin of Lake Kopais. With the extension of irrigation the 
output could no doubt be largely increased, but owing to the 
scarcity of labour it is questionable whether any great ex- 
pansion of the cultivated area can be looked for in the near 
future. Egyptian cotton has recently been introduced and 
is reported to be doing well. 

Silk—The production of silk has decreased ‘greatly in 
Greece during the last half century, and many mulberry-trees 
have been uprooted to make room for the cultivation of 
currants and cereals. Recently, however, the Government 
has resolved to take steps to improve the position of the 
industry. The planting of the mulberry has been encouraged, 
instruction in sericulture given, and associations of silk-culti- 
vators formed. At the present time the rearing of the silk- 
worm is carried on mainly by the women and girls of the 
household. The methods employed are of a somewhat primi- 
tive nature. The chief producing regions before 1913 were in 
the Peloponnese and in Thessaly. Since then a new and im- 
portant area has been added in the district round Salonics. 
The silk-worm is also raised in the basin of Monastir and in 
the plain of Yanina. 

Hashish.—This is grown in the plain of Tripolitsd. The 
whole of the product is exported, the bulk of it going to Turkey 
and Asia Minor. 

Wheat.—Wheat is the most important cereal grown in the 
country, but the quantity produced is not sufficient to meet 
the home demand. For this the methods of cultivation are 
partly to blame, and the average yield per acre is only about 
13 bushels. Thessaly, with about one-third of the cultivated 
area, produces nearly one-half of the total output, but, if the 
soil were cultivated in a more scientific manner, marshy dis- 
tricts drained, and fallow land brought under the plough, its 
yield could be greatly increased and the amount of wheat 
imported correspondingly diminished. 

Other Cereals.—Oats, barley, rye, and maize are less im- 
cei and together occupy an area smaller than that under 
wheat. 
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‘The following tables, taken from a preliminary survey made 
by the Ministry of National Economy in 1912, give an ap- 
proximate view of the extent of cultivation and of production 
in Old Greece. 


Lanp Arzas anp Economic Disrrisurion (in sq. miles) 


T 
| | | Marsh 
Cultivated H Gad land Waste land 
land. Pasture. | Forest. capable of (nearly all 
\cudtivation,| ™ountarn). 
Continental | - 

Greece 2. 1,665 | 930 1,840 96 2,816 
Euboea and | ! 

N. Sporades Is. | 295 | 222 216 | 42 836 
Thessaly . . 1,390 ; 1,170 | 998 | 97 1,372 
Artic eae ys 46 84 118 6 150 
Tonian Islands . 421 | 107 WS 37 | 426 
Cyclades Islands 147 | 181 4 | an | 559 
Peloponnese. 2,391 | 885 i 1,176 179 4,020 

Totals | 6355 | 3,579 | 4,309 460 | 10,179 


Note— The heading ‘ Waste land’ includes a large amount of mountain- 
land used for pasturing goats and sheep. The area of forests given above 
is @ good deal in excess of any previous estimate (about 17 per cent. of the 
total area of the country), and is probably inaccurate. The highest pre- 
vious estimate gave about 3,150 sq. miles of forests (12 per cent. of the 
total area; cf. below, p. 147). 


Division or Cuttivarep Lanp (in sq. miles) 


Corn, cotton,| Fruitand | Vinesand | Olives and 


tobacco, dc. | vegetables. currants. figs. 
Continental Greece | 1,410 | 28 138 89 
Euboea and ; 
N. Sporades Is. 242 | 4 23 26 
Thessaly . . . 1,279 | 24 40 47 
Arta 2... 44} 1 L ef 
Tonian Islands _. | (details not | available) = — 
Cyclades Islands . 98 | 34 | us 
62 | 451 260 


Peloponnese . . | 1,618 
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Propuctrvity (in tons) 


love, (curry 
Corn, Vege- F and | 5 
v Tobacco. Cotton.| Rice. tile |Orapes.) and | Olives, 
&e, tables. | foods, | sultanas, 
- Continental : 
Greece 184,656 | 23,811 | 4,022 7,647 | — | 57,879 | 78,375 894 | 22,757 
Euboea and 
N. Sporades} 26,825] 4,617 41 pee lied 2,559 | 27,040) — 7,13 
Thessaly 165,541 | 13,756 | 5,113 | 457 | 168 5,535 | 16,948 _ ,000 
Arta . 9,773 812 37; 5 135 | . 407; — 461 
Ionian Is. 17,329 | 9,826 87 | 5 13 | 3,802 | 32,709) 20,688 | 24,459 
Cyclades Is. | 13,141] 4,411 52 | 262 | — 542 | 11,816 T| 4,492 
Peloponnese | 197,465} 30,864 | 3,374 | 727] — | 17,904 | 155,778 | 124,044 | 31,958 
| = | 
Totals 614,730 | 88,097 | 12,726 | 9,114 | 170 | 88,356 | 323,073 | 145,633 | 120,833 


Note.— Under * corn’ is included 1,780 tons of hemp grown for opium 
(84 tons in Thessaly, the rest in Arcadia). Considerably more than half 
the corn produced is wheat. Beans, peas, potatoes, and onions are the 
principal vegetables ; a certain amount of beet is also grown. The olives 
include all used for making oil and for manufacturing purposes, as well as 
those grown for eating. The estimated value of the whole of the year’s 
agricultural products was £14,301,676. (The 1917 Greek tobacco crop 
was estimated at 45,600 tons: Old Greece, 27,000 tons; New Territories, 


18,600 tons.) 


Live Stock 
Horses,| a ae: "Geese, 
mn | Gaui. | Sheep. | Goats. | Pigs. | Fouts. | (ME IBeetins 
donkeys. &e. 
Continental | 
Greece . | 91,432] 77,200] 969,997] 901,455 | 70,215) 554,247 42,213 | 71,052 
Euboea and | 
N. Sporades} 15,993] 14,899] 146,993 | 157,563} 7,128) 98,854 4,843 29,859 
Thessaly 72,939 | 86,245] 815,626! 354,430 | 29,517| 408,985 | 30,238 39,502 
Arta . 2,789} 6,873) 50,549, 61,349} 1,096] —_ 31,869 94) 3,515 
Tonian Is. . | 22,696| 8,913} 109,169/ 84,040| 8,598 | ~ 206,234 15,526/ 14,810 
Cyclades Is. | 12,990] 13,655| 63,118 62,093 | 9,093) 57,257 1,497] 10,321 
Peloponnese | 14,498 | 96,429] 1,389,990 | 1,017,113 | 101,529 1,176,874 | 62,831 | 89,180 
Totals | 361,337 | 804,214 | 3,545,442 | 2,638,043 | 227,176 | 2,529,320 | 157,242 |258,230 


Note.—The majority of the horses are small mountain ponies, used for 
pack-transport. 


are kept for milking and few oxen for 
are a certain number of buffalo, also 
continental Greece, 5,308 in Thessaly, and 135 in the Peloponnese). 


The cattle are mostly draught animals ; 
killing. Included among the cattle 
used for draught purposes (409 in 


only a few cows 
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Forests 


Notwithstanding the deforestation which has taken place 
in Greece since early times, considerable areas of forest are 
still found in the more mountainous parts of the country. 
This is especially the case in the north and west, where the 
rainfall is heavier than it is in the east. About 12 per cent. 
of the total area of Old Greece is covered with forest (see 
p. 145, where the figures for the different districts are given). 
In the Pindus range the vegetation is both luxuriant and 
varied. On the lower slopes the oak predominates and up 
to a height of about 2,000 ft. is the principal tree of the 
sandstone districts. The beech, which grows mainly on 
silicious soils, the hornbeam, which often forms extensive 
forests in the inner valleys of the Pindus, and the chestnut 
flourish up to a height of between 3,500 and 4,000 ft. On the 
limestone rocks between 2,000 ft. and the upper limit of tree- 
growth (5,000 to 5,500 ft.) the silver fir is the most important 
tree and covers wide areas. Mts. Olympus, Ossa, and Pelion, 
on the east side of the Thessalian plain, are well wooded. The 
Corsican pine abounds in the Stdklia region of Aetolia and 
other districts where silicious soils predominate. 

Elsewhere in the mountainous parts of northern Greece 
the vegetation is somewhat similar. In the Cambunian 
ranges the oak is the most important tree, but it is frequently 
associated with the hornbeam. On the Oxyd mountains 
beeches are mixed with the oaks. Many parts of the Othrys 
range are either barren or covered with phrygana, but in the 
east there are forests of oak and fir. The mountains of the 
Kravari district of Aetolia and those N. and NW. of Attica 
(Parnes, Cithaeron, and Helicon) are covered with pine and 
fir woods. 

In the Peloponnese the forests are more limited in extent. 
The principal trees are the Aleppo pine, the stone pine, the 
silver fir, and the Corsican pine. The Aleppo pine flourishes 
especially in the neighbourhood of the sea, and extends up 
the mountain-slopes to a height of 3,000 ft. It is found 
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mainly along the north and west coasts and is entirely wanting 
in the south. The stone pine (Pinus pinea) is in the main 
confined to the west coast. 

The silver fir is the most important tree of the highlands ; 
it is found in all the mountain districts of the Peloponnese 
except Argolis, Messenia, and Andritsaina. It attains its 
maximum development in the zone which lies between 
2,000 ft. and 5,000 ft. above sea-level. The central ranges 
of the Arcadian mountains, the northern part of Maenalus, 
Chelmés, and Ziria are among the regions covered by it. 
The Corsican pine is not so widespread, but it is of some 
importance on Mts. Taygetus, Parnon, and Ziria. 

The oak is the most important summer-green tree in the 
Peloponnese. It is found chiefly in the west, where it grows 
on the lower slopes of the hills. The chestnut and the plane 
are found in various parts of the country below 4,000 ft., 
but do not form extensive forests. 

The maquis, so characteristic of Mediterranean regions, 
covers large areas. Its chief components are the oleander, 
myrtle, gorse, and thorn-bush. It occurs in many parts of 
the Peloponnese, but probably reaches its greatest develop- 
ment in Messenia, on the northern slopes of the mountains of 
Andritsaina, and on the hills of Voundoukla. 

A large proportion of the mountain area of eastern Greece 
is barren and produces only phrygana (called in Greek 
pourndria), a low, prickly shrub which affords a scanty food 
for goats. 


MINERALS 


Although there is a certain amount of mineral wealth in 
Greece, there are few deposits of first-class importance, and 
the part played by the mineral industry in the economic 
development of the country is not great. In ancient times 
the output relatively to the world’s production was much 
more important than at present, and in Athens the State 
derived a considerable revenue from the silver and lead of the 
Lavrion mines. They fell, however, into disuse, and until after 
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the middle of the nineteenth century it was believed that they 
had been abandoned on account of exhaustion. The slag 
which lay about in heaps was used for ballasting ships. Some 
slag from the old workings in Lavrion came in this way under 
the notice of a Sardinian mine-owner, who saw that it con- 
tained sufficient lead to make resmelting a profitable industry. 
Accordingly he bought up the old slag-heaps, obtained the 
right of exploitation from the Government, and founded 
a French company, the Société Métallurgique du Lavrion, for 
that purpose. Later on he also obtained concessions of un- 
worked mineral districts in the centre of Lavrion. The im- 
petus given in this way to mining in Greece was very great, 
and by 1891 over 450 concessions had been granted by the 
Government. Of the concerns actually in operation the most 
important are the French Company of Lavrion and the 
Greek Company of Lavrion. In addition two smaller com- 
panies have mines in Lavrion, and there are about a dozen 
scattered over the remainder of the country. The principal 
products are iron, including manganese iron, lead chromite, 
magnesite, emery, and zinc. Small quantities of silver, copper, 
nickel, &c., are also obtained. 

Iron Ore. —This is found in various forms. Itis the principal 
.product of the mines of Lavrion ; and there are also important 
deposits at Grammatiké near Marathon. The ore from the 
latter is brought by light railway to the small port of Limiéna, 
whence it is shipped. At Larymna in Locris there are iron- 
fields which are worked by Greek companies with British 
capital; Ataldnte, farther to the north-west, is another centre 
of the industry on the mainland. Among other places where 
iron ore is known to exist may be mentioned Pentelicus, 
Thessaly, and the Taygetus. It is also worked in several of 
the islands, notably in Sériphos, Siphnos, and Skyros. Prac- 
tically all the iron ore which is mined is exported, chiefly to 
Great Britain, Belgium, and Holland, as the want of suitable 
fuel for smelting purposes has prevented the growth of an 
iron industry within the country. There are mines for working 
iron pyrites near Hermidéne in Argolis. 
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Lead.—The silver-lead ores of Greece are worked chiefly for 
the sake of the latter mineral. The principal deposits ex- 
ploited at the present time are in Attica and in the island of 
Siphnos. In Attica the French Lavrion company has mines at 
Kypriané, Kamériza, and Plaka. Of these the first are the 
most important, but in all of them the process of smelting 
the ore is carried out on the most modern scientific principles, 
The Greek Lavrion company, which has mines at Dérdeza 
and Kapsalo, is chiefly engaged in resmelting the remains of 
earlier workings. The mines in the island of Siphnos are of 
less importance. Lead is also known to exist at Zagord in 
Thessaly, on Hymettus, in the south of the Peloponnese, and 
in some of the islands near Euboea, but such mines as have 
existed there appear to have been abandoned. 

Other Minerals—Chromium is obtained from chrome iron, 
which is found in the Pelion and Othrys mountains as well as 
in some of the islands. The demand for the Greek product 
has recently decreased, probably owing to the greatly increased 
output in other parts of the world. At the present time the 
chief deposits worked are those situated near Pharsala and 
Lamia. The total output is small. 

Magnesite is worked mainly in the island of Euboea, but it 
is also found in Locris, Megaris, and elsewhere. In Euboea, 
where the best qualities are obtained, there are quarries at 
Mantoddi, Limne, gnd Galatéki. The mineral is exported 
either in the raw cde or as fire-proof brick. 

Zinc in the form of calamine is an important product of 
the Lavrion region, and there are also important deposits in 
the island of Antiparos. The ore is calcinated before export. 

Emery is obtained from the island of Naxos, where it occurs 
in considerable quantities. The exploitation of the mines is 
a monopoly of the State and is a source of considerable 
revenue to it. The emery is sent to Syra for export abroad, 
the largest amount going to the United States and smaller 
quantities to France and Germany. The development of 
the metallurgical industry in the United States has given 
a considerable impetus to the production of emery in Naxos. 
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Manganese is found in small quantities in Grammatiké, 
Siphnos, Sériphos, and Mélos. 

Among other minerals which may be mentioned, although 
they are worked only to a very slight extent, are copper, 
nickel, sulphur, and lignite. Copper is obtained in small 
quantities from Skyros, but it is known to occur in the Othrys 
and Taygetus ranges, and in the islands of Euboea, Paros, and 
Andros. In these places, however, no works appear to have 
been established, and it is doubtful whether they would prove 
lucrative. Nickel is produced in small quantities near 
Larymna. Sulphur is found in Attica and the Peloponnese 
as well as in some of the islands. Lignite is of poor quality, 
and only the deposits of Koumi in the island of Euboea are 
worked at present. The plant of these mines at Koumi has 
recently been renewed, and the output much increased. 
Other deposits of lignite are known to exist in the districts of 
Orop6 and Alivéri. 

Building-stone—Marble is the most important building- 
stone of Greece. It is obtained in Attica, the Peloponnese, 
Thessaly, and in some of the islands. The quarries of Pen- 
telicus are still the most valuable source of supply, and account 
for about one-third of the total output. Many of the larger 
buildings of Athens are built of white marble obtained from 
this district. The quarries are in the hands of a British com- 
pany, which also works the green marbles of Ténos, the red 
marbles of the Maina, the black marbles of Argos and Naxos, 
and the veined marbles of Skyros. 

In addition pozzolana is found in large quantities in the 
voleanic island of Théra. 

Salt.—Greece does not possess any deposits of salt, and the 
demands of the country for domestic and industrial purposes 
are met partly by the evaporation of salt-water and partly 
by importation from abroad. The largest salt-pans are found 
in the lagoon of Lefkas, at Andvyso, and at Mesolénghi, but 
there are smaller ones at various points on the coast. 

Mineral Wealth of Macedonia—The mineral deposits of 
the recently acquired territories in Macedonia are believed 
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to be extensive, but during the period of Turkish rule little 
was done for their development. In ancient times gold was 
worked near Kavalla and silver in the vicinity of Serrés, but 
whether it will pay to reopen these mines does not yet appear 
to be known. Manganese and magnesite are obtained at 
Gerakiné and Doxato, iron pyrites in Chalcidice, and zinc at 
Thasos. Copper, antimony, zinc, iron, chromite, and other 
minerals are known to exist. 


Summary.—Altogether there were 51 mines and quarries 
working in Greece in 1913, distributed as follows : 


Tron ore . . : - 14 Chrome ore 2 
Tron manganese 1 Magnesite 9 
Lead. 4 Lignite . 1 
Zine 3 Emery . 1 
Manganese 1 Marble . 4 
Nickel 1 Mineraltar 1 
Bronze . Lb Sulphate of lime 2 
Iron pyrites 2 Millstone 2 
Sulphur . 1 Pozzolana 1 


This list includes 4 of the principal mines in the new terri- 
tories (iron in the island of Icaria, iron pyrites and magnesite 
in Chalcidice, and zinc in Thasos). 


The following table gives the production of the principal 
mines and quarries for the year 1915 (wrought and unwrought): 


Mineral. | Tons. Mineral. | Tons. 
Iron ore ! \ 157,340 |Chrome ore i 10,420 
Iron manganese | ..1,041 [Magnesite | 187,390 
Lead and silver-lead | 116,500 |Lignite 89,745 
Zinc | 53,830 |Emery | 14,838 
Manganese ' 408 |Sulphate of lime | 1,648 
puckel : 20,577 |Pozzolana Bat 
‘ron pyrites ' 12,113 |Salt (average yearly yield)| 46,000 . 
Sulphur | 24,773 [Marble ey I) grt eubid 


! | ; metres 


The total value of the products sold in 1915 was £989,600; 
the value of the products exported was £607,016. 
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MANUFACTURES 


The general conditions affecting the slow growth of manu- 
factures in Greece have already been referred to. The principal 
industries are those connected with working up, to a greater 
or less extent, the agricultural products of the country. The 
olive, the vine, the mulberry, and cotton are therefore among 
the chief sources of raw material, and the manufactures based 
upon them are located mainly, but not altogether, in the 
producing districts. 

Olives and Olive-oil.—The manufacture of olive-oil is carried 
on in most parts of the olive-growing area, but the methods 
employed are generally of a rudimentary description. A few 
of the mills are now worked by steam or by hydraulic power, 
but in the majority animal traction is still used. The internal 
arrangements of the factories are as a rule unsatisfactory, and 
the oil which is produced is coarse and dense. As a result 
the chief market, outside Greece, is found in the Greek settle- 
ments abroad, though within recent years a finer quality has 
been made for export to France. Considerable quantities of 
olives are preserved, especially in Messenia, and sold for home 
consumption. 

Wine.—The manufacture of wine is also widely distributed 
throughout the country. The bulk of the export business 
in wine and spirit is done by the Société Hellénique de Vins 
et Spiritueux, which buys from the privileged company its 
surplus stock of fresh and dried currants. These, along 
with the produce of some of the best vineyards in Greece, 
are treated in the modern cellars and distilleries of the Société 
Hellénique, which are established in all the important viti- 
cultural districts. The output includes cognac and other 
spirituous liquors, industrial alcohol, wines, and syrups, 
glucose, &c. The use of industrial alcohol is spreading within 
the country, where it is used for lighting and heating purposes 
both in hotels and in private houses. Apart from the products 
of the Société Hellénique the wine made in Greece is generally 
of a poor quality and is not highly esteemed abroad. 
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The chief establishments of the Société Hellénique are at 
Phdleron and at Myloi, at Eleusis, Pyrgos, and Kalamata, 
There are also important manufactures of wines and spirits 
at Piraeus, Patras, and Chalcis. 

Cotton.—The manufacture of cotton goods has made 
considerable progress within recent yéars, but still falls far 
short of meeting the home demand. It is mainly located 
either in the cotton-growing districts, where native cotton is 
used, or at the ports where foreign cotton and yarn can be 
imported. Livadid and Trikkala are important centres in 
the cotton-growing districts, and have hydraulic works for gin- 
ning and baling cotton, steam spinning-sheds, and machinery 
for the extraction of oil from cotton-seed. Piraeus is, how- 
ever, the chief seat of the spinning industry and is reported 
to have 75 per cent. of the total number of spindles in the 
country. The remainder are situated in the parts of Thessaly 
already mentioned, in Patras, Livadid, Vélo, and elsewhere. 
Weaving is somewhat more widely distributed. Piraeus is 
again the chief centre of the industry, but Athens has several 
factories, some of which are engaged in the manufacture 
of printed cotton goods. Tripolitsé, among other things, 
produces ribbons of good quality, Argos weaves cotton fabrics 
and cloths made of an intermixture of cotton and hemp. 
Syra, Chalcis, Vélo, and Zante all engage on a small scale in 
the manufacture of various kinds of cotton goods. 

Silk.—The silk industry is of minor importance, and 
depends mainly upon the raw material produced within the 
country itself. Athens and Piraeus each possess factories 
where silk fabrics are woven, and a certain amount of both 
spinning and weaving takes place at Kalamata, Sparta, and 
Mistré. There are also small workshops in Acarnania, in 
Volo, and in Zante. The products of the Greek looms have 
a good reputation abroad. 

Soap and Candle Works.—The first of these industries 
depends to some extent upon the cultivation of the olive and 
the production of olive-oil. The principal factory is at 
Eleusis, but Piraeus, Vélo, and Zante are also engaged in 
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the manufacture of soap. The manufacture of candles is 
carried on mainly at Piraeus and in Corfu, but there are 
numerous small establishments in the more important Greek 
towns. The raw material, paraffin-wax and resin, is imported 
from America and Austria. 

Engineering and Shipbuilding. —The chief engineering works 
of Greece are situated at Piraeus, where they have grown up 
in connexion with the shipping of the port. Small ships are 
built there, and locomotives, machinery, and bridging material 
constructed. The want of suitable fuel, however, is likely to 
prevent any considerable expansion of the industry. 

Miscellaneous.—Among the other industries of the Piraeus 
is the manufacture of paper, chemicals, glass, pottery, bricks, 
and cement. Athens has breweries, chocolate factories, 
printing-presses, lithographic works, and furniture shops. In 
Eleusis cement is made, and in Lamia and Aegina there are 
potteries. In Corfu is the mint for the new silver coins of 
Greece ; the town has also an important paper industry and 
a monopoly of the manufacture of playing-cards. In Zante 
there are saw-mills and workshops where cases for packing 
raisins are made. An industry of a very modern character 
exists in the valley of the Gorgopétamos near Lamia, where 
sufficient water-power is developed to render possible the 
manufacture of calcium carbide. Its use, however, appears 
to be confined to the neighbourhood. 

Domestic Industries.—In all the rural parts of the country 
domestic industries play a considerable part in the occupations 
of the people and more especially of the women. Wool is 
bleached and spun at home, and the yarn woven into cloth 
on the primitive loom which is found in every household. 
Where cotton is grown it is ginned in a rough and ready 
fashion, and either used for padding bed-quilts, or spun and 
then woven into durable calico, or used along with wool and 
silk in the manufacture of brightly striped dress materials. 


CHAPTER X 
TRADE AND FINANCE 


Economie conditions and products—Exports and imports—Mercantile 
marine—Ports and docks—International control of finance—National 
finance and debt—Banking—British Legation and consular offices. 


Economic ConpITIONS aND Propucts 


Satonica, recently acquired by Greece, is commercially 
of even greater value than Athens itself; but if Piraeus is 
included in Athens, as is now usual, the capital is the most 
active centre of commerce and industry in the country. 
Patras, though probably richer than either in proportion to 
its size, is much smaller and has of late years grown slowly; 
it lost business when the Corinth Canal was completed in 
1893, as many vessels which previously used it passed on to 
other ports by the new waterway. 

Most of the richer and more prosperous towns are ports. 
The inhabitants of Greece have always been attracted by 
business connected with the sea, a numerous maritime popu- 
lation being a natural consequence of the enormous length 
of coast-line in proportion to its area and the number of 
islands possessed by the country. Piraeus has grown rapidly 
during the last forty years and is now the busiest place in 
the kingdom. 

More than half of the total area (15,978,750 acres) of Old 
Greece is mountainous, and of this 2,029,300 acres are covered 
by forests. The cultivated area is about 4,000,000 acres, and 
about 2,300,000 acres are meadow and pasture. In addition 
much of the mountain land affords grazing to sheep and goats. 
The chief crop is the currant, which is largely exported; 
olives are also grown for export in considerable quantities; 
and figs, oranges, lemons, citrons, almonds, and olive-oil are 
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shipped. The export list also includes wine and spirits, 
tobacco, and hides, as well as lead and silver ore, iron ore, 
magnesium, emery, and other minerals, and sponges. 


Exports anpD Imports 


The export trade consists chiefly of agricultural products. 
Mining and industry are in their infancy. The imports include 
a considerable amount of minerals and ores, and yarn and 
tissue. 

Since 1905 the value of the total yearly imports has risen 
from about 5} to about 64 million pounds; that of the 
yearly exports from 3} to 54 million pounds. 


Principal Imports in 1911 
Living animals number 164,276 Paper and paper manu- 


Coal tons 532,405 factures value £181,720 
Coffee Ib. 4,049,000 Petroleum and mineral 
Cotton, raw Ib. 5,370,000 oil cases 177,000 
Cotton, yarn Ib. 1,350,000 Potash, soda, saltpetrelb. 8,784,000 
Cotton, manufactured lb. 6,364,000 Silk manufactures Ib. 45,259 
Fish Ib. 17,511,200 Sugar Tb. 20,990,000 
Glass and earthenware Wire, incl. telegraph wire 

value £76,160 lb. 4,290,000 
Grain of allkinds tons 235,800 Wood for buildin; 
Hides and skins Tb. 6,308,000 cubic yds. 67,887 
Tron and steel Tb. 24,612,000 Woollen manufactures lb. 1,954,000 


Principal Exports in 1911 


Currant: Ib. 250,000,000 —Olive-oil gallons 922,500 

ante value £1,870,000 Spirits: cognac gallons 276,000 
Figs Tb. 62,000,000 Sponges Tb. 98,000 
Hides Ib. 2,548,000 rohacco Tb. 18,438,000 
Lead ore tons 15,479 { value £708,000 
Manganese ore tons 186,000 Valonia Ib. 33,125,000 
Zinc ore tons 32,041 Wi } gallons 13,973,000 
Olives Tb. 16,110,000 me: value £571,600 


MERCANTILE MARINE 


From the end of the eighteenth to the’ middle of the nine- 
teenth century Greek sailing vessels held the first place in 
the commerce of the Black Sea and of the Aegean. After 
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this period they suffered greatly from the rivalry of steam- 
ships, and it was not till the period 1880 to 1890 that Greek 
shipowners began to buy steamers and compete with foreign 
vessels. Since then very rapid progress has been made, and 
now Greek shipping is second only to British in the carrying 
trade of the eastern Mediterranean. Whereas in 1883 the 
Greek mercantile marine consisted of only 50 steamers, in 
January 1915 it consisted of 474 steamers with a collective 
tonnage of 549,983 net. Of these over 70 were of more than 
2,000 tons net each. In addition there are a large number 
of sailing vessels with a collective tonnage of 107,466 net. 

The average annual increase in the number of Greek 
steamships, which between 1892 and 1903 was 10, amounted 
during the five years 1906-11 to 27-5, with a tonnage of 
36,700 tons, or about 1,700 per vessel. More than 100 
steamships were acquired between 1913 and 1915. 

The year 1911 revealed a progressive increase in the tonnage 
as compared with the number of the steamers, for, although 
the number purchased (47) during that year was little more 
than in the previous 12 months (42), [their tonnage was twice 
as much. The greatest progress in the mercantile marine 
had been accomplished in the 15 years previous to 1914. 
Several vessels, including some of considerable tonnage, had 
been ordered and were in course of construction. It was 
specially intended to develop services originating from 
Greece. A good deal of attention had been given to these 
services by Austrian and Italian vessels, and competition 
between them and the locally owned vessels had become very 
keen. 

The rate of increase or expansion of the Greek mercantile 
marine and its development had been hampered owing to 
the absence of a law by means of which maritime mortgages 
were possible. Early in 1910 a mortgage law passed the 
Boulé, and since then Greek steamship owners have enjoyed 
increased credit, and the development of the mercantile 
marine continued with a rapidity not previously known. 

In 1914 a large amount of British tonnage hac recently 
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been sold to Greek buyers; these latter can secure a profit 
where British owners would have to face a loss. 

The following table shows the shipping construction for the 
years 1889-1914 : 


Noumpers or Suies Burr 


Year of |p gore | i600 and | 3,000 ana | ree 
ear 0; | 4, Qi A and | 2,000 and 1 Gross 
Building. 6.0009 asi 5,000 gross|4,000 gross 3,000 gross Speed. tonnage. 
es tonnage. | tonnage. | tonnage. 
1889 2 | wu 33,663 
1890 | 1 1 19 55,249 
1891 14 33,551 
1892 3 ll 38,753 
1893 2 4 14,377 
1894 4 8 35,897 
1895 1 8 24,400 
1896 6 BY 31,635 
1897 1 8 3 38,114 
1898 f 2 2 4 26,507 
1899 4 1 | 16,209 
1900 | 1 3 11,953 
1901 2 j 3 15,532 
1902 1 5 | 33,801 
1903 1 3 12,256 
1904 7 3 32,668 
1905 5 16,839 
1906 3 5 24,407 
1907 1@ 1 2 1 * 13 knots 19,582 
* 1908 a, 3 1 »134.knots| 19,011 
1909 le L ° 143 knots 7,383 
19102 I 2,976 
1911 1 1 | 6,513 
1912 ie 1 3 t }417 knots] 21,739 
1913 3 6 34,726 
1914? 2 I | 12,027 
Totals 3 14 72 115 619,768 


The vessels are nearly all the property of private firms ; 
there are only six or seven shipping companies, and only one 
of these is of importance. The State has never granted 

_ any navigation subsidy or shipbuilding bounty to assist the 
development of the steamship fleet, except in the case of 


“ 1 Speed, where not indicated, may be assumed to be under 12 knots. 
2 One ship with no tonnage given. 
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certain small lines regarded as unproductive, and of the 
Brindisi-Patras line, which is indemnified for each journey. 
Those firms holding contracts for the carriage of mails receive 
for remuneration: (a) 2 drachmai (ls. 8d.) per register ton, 
(b) 25 lepta (23d.) per sack of mails, (c) reduction of light dues 
and anchorage dues. The Greek owners have, however, 
for the most part done everything themselves. To-day the 
principal owners are those of Piraeus (213,930 tons net), Syra 
(114,878 tons), Andros (113,406 tons), Cephalonia (53,470 
tons), and Ithaca (35,847 tons). 

The majority of Greek steamers have been built in English 
yards, and the more modern of them combine all the latest 
improvements in naval construction, being in this respect 
superior to the vessels of the competing fleets of the Mediter- 
ranean. 

In Levantine waters, besides the Greek shipping, two- 
thirds of the steamships and four-fifths of the sailing vessels 
flying the Turkish flag were owned by Greek subjects living 
in European and Asiatic Turkey. 

Three direct lines of steamers run to the United States, 
making the voyage from Piraeus to New York in 14 days. 
These are all manned by Greek sailors, who have an excellent 
reputation for seamanship, steadiness, and general ability. 

During the Balkan wars the Greek marine was able to 
afford 95 steamers requisitioned by the Government. Of 
these 4 (transatlantic liners) were converted into auxiliary 
cruisers and assisted in the capture of the islands of the 
Aegean, 2 into hospital ships, 4 into supply vessels for the 
fleet, and 85 into transports for the army. These latter 
served to help the mobilization of the army between. Piraeus 
and Thessaly; and after the capture of Salonica the main | 
line of communication of the Greek army was by sea. By 
their means a Bulgarian division was carried from Salonica 
to Dedeagach, and four Greek divisions from Macedonia to 
Epirus and back again. The provisioning of the armies in 
Macedonia and Epirus was maintained throughout without 
any help from foreign shipping. 
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Ports anp Docks 


The principal commercial ports of Greece are : 

Old Greece: Piraeus (see Route 1), Patras (see Route 88), 
Volo (see Route 24), Kalamata (see Route 72), Katdkolo 
(see Route 84), Aigion (see Route 93), Gytheion (see 
Route 68), Lavrion (see Route 6), Mesolénghi (see Route 33), 
and Nauplia (see Route 56). 

In the islands belonging to Old Greece are: Syra 
(Cyclades) ; Corfu; Argosté6li (Cephalonia). Details con- 
cerning these will be found in Volume II of this handbook. 

New Greece: Salonica, Kavalla (both in Macedonia; for 
details see Handbook of Macedonia, I.D. 1114), and Candia 
(Crete). 

Of all these ports Piraeus, Salonica, and Patras are by far 
the most important; almost all the foreign import trade 
passes through them, and in recent years a certain amount 
of modern manufacturing enterprise has made its appearance. 
Kavalla is the chief place for the export of the tobacco 
known as Turkish, and the British American Tobacco Co. had 
an important branch operating there before the war. Kata- 
kolo exports mainly currants, and most of the other ports 
mentioned are concerned chiefly with the export trade of the 
agricultural districts connected with them. 

No shipbuilding of any importance is carried on in Greece. 
There are no Government establishments for ship construc- 
tion, nor indeed any shipbuilding yards except a few small 
concerns at Piraeus, Syra, and other ports. In these only 
wooden sailing vessels, besides lighters and boats, are con- 
structed. The Syra yards have built craft up to nearly 
300 tons, but the type of vessel usually produced is that 
Inown as a caique (katki), ranging from 20 to 60 tons. 

Repairs to shipping can be undertaken at Piraeus and 
Syra. The facilities offered by these two ports in this direc- 
tion are largely availed of, and in Syra particularly, which has 
in recent years declined considerably in importance as a port, 
this industry is important. 

GRESCE L 
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Stocks of coal are usually maintained at Piraeus, Vélo, 
Salonica, Zante, and Patras. Small quantities may usually 
be obtained at Corfu, Argostéli, Candia, and Mityléne. Syra, 
which before the rise of Piraeus was the most important 
bunkering station in these waters, has lost 80 per cent. of its 
coaling trade, most having gone to Piraeus and Kéos. The 
coaling dépét on this latter island (Hagios Nikélaos bay) 
has been steadily growing in importance in recent years. 
It is temporarily closed, but will no doubt be opened again 
after the war. 

The principal naval dockyard belonging to the Greek 
Government is on the island of Salamis near Piraeus. There 
is also an old naval dockyard at Poros island on the south 
shore of the gulf of Athens. Crete possesses a dockyard at 
Suda bay; it is, however, practically abandoned. Pre- 
liminary work on a new naval dockyard at Eleusis bay has 
been begun. 


INTERNATIONAL ConTROL oF FINANCE 


Since March 1898 the public finances of Greece have been 
to some extent under the control of the International Finan- 
cial Commission representing the ‘Mediating Powers’, who 
arranged, and enforced on Turkey, terms of peace between 
that Power and the kingdom of Hellas after the war of 1897. 
Delegates are sent to the Commission by the six Great Powers 
—Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, Ttaly, 
and Russia—and sit at Athens in direct official relations 
with the Greek Minister of Finance. When the Commission 
was appointed Greece had been in default for some years. 
The Commission proceeded at once to deal with the whole 
financial situation. The Commission’s arrangements were 
primarily directed (a) to providing the indemnity payable 
to Turkey, (b) to covering the accumulated Greek Budget 
deficits, and (c) to converting the gold floating debt; but 
they included the settlement of the external gold loans on 
terms almost identical with those proposed in 1895-6 by the 
bondholders’ committees, and then rejected by the Greek 
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Government. The details are rather complicated, but the 
broad principles of this settlement are simple. By it three 
classes of revenue were assigned for the service of the debt. 
(1) Government monopolies: salt, petroleum, matches, 
playing-cards, cigarette-paper, Naxos emery. (2) Duties: 
stamp duties, tobacco dues. (3) Import duties collected at 
Piraeus. The monopolies and duties are estimated under 
the Law of Control to produce 28,900,000 dr., or, at 25 dr. to 
the £, £1,156,000, and the Piraeus import duties 10,700,000 dr., 
£428,000, making a total of 39,600,000 dr., or £1,584,000. If 
during two consecutive half-years these revenues amount 
to less than 85 per cent. of this sum it is provided that the 
customs receipts of Lavrion, Patras, Volo, and Corfu shall 
successively be applied in order to make up the deficiency. 

By the Law of Control the creditors of Greece were called 
upon to accept a great reduction in the interest on their 
bonds : the rate for the 4 per cent. monopoly loan of 1887 was 
to be 43 per cent., or less than half, of the original rate, while 
in the case of the other loans only 32 per cent. was granted. 
It was arranged, however, that the bondholders should 
benefit by any excess of the actual yield of the monopoly 
and stamp and tobacco revenues, such an excess being treated 
as a plus value, and divided, after deduction of 18 per cent. 
for expenses, in the proportion of 60 per cent. for the debt, 
and 40 per cent. for the Greek Government. 

The arrangement has worked well both for the creditors 
and the Government, the yields from the assigned revenues 
having admitted of appreciable additions to the debt services 
and the return of considerable sums to the Treasury. The 
minimum interest fixed for the monopoly loan was 1-72 per 
cent., but for many years past the rate actually received has 
been over 2 per cent., and that paid in 1915 was over 23 per 
cent. The interest on all the loans has been appreciably 
increased. 

The Commission has assisted in the issue of several loans 
made by the Greek Government. The 4 per cent. 1902-4-6 
railway loan and the 5 per cent. 1914 loan are under the direct 
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“control of the Commission. The Government’s share of the 
plus values and profit on exchange enabled the interest on 
the new loans to be provided for easily until 1914, when the 
magnitude of the sum required in order to meet charges 
due to the Balkan wars necessitated the provision of fresh 
revenues. The Government accordingly assigned to the 
Commission the produce of (1) a new tax on tobacco; (2) 
the customs receipts of Lavrion, Patras, Vélo, and Corfu, 
previously designated as available in case of the insufficiency 
of revenues under the Law of Control; (3) the receipts from 
Salonica and Kavalla. The receipts from these three sources of 
revenue were collected by the Commission for only nine months 
in 1914, but were a material addition toitsrevenue. The Com- 
mission’s total net revenue from all sources, old and new, 
in 1914, was £3,166,745, of which the new sources supplied 
during the nine months £762,848. The yield from the assigned 
revenues for the year was sufficient to admit of £1,371,287 
being repaid to the Greek Treasury. 

For the year 1915 the old assigned revenues showed a falling 
off, but the decrease was more than made up by the new 
taxation and additional revenues brought in from the new 
territories, and the total net receipts were £3,256,455. For 
the 10 months ending October 31, 1916, the monopolies, dues, 
and Piraeus import duties produced £2,127,635 against 
£2,015,293 in the corresponding 10 months of 1915. 


NationaL Finance anD DEBT 


The Budget of Greece, besides being conditioned to an 
appreciable extent by the control exercised by the Com- 
mission, has of late been seriously affected by the two Balkan 
wars of 1912-13. A large amount was borrowed in 1913, 
1914, and 1915; the ordinary revenue was increased by 
new taxation. 

The ordinary revenue consists chiefly of (1) direct taxes, 
the more important of which are those on houses, land, cattle, 
licences, currants, and oil; (2) indirect taxes, the bulk of 
which are obtained from the import duties and the tobacco 
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excise; (3) the stamp duties; (4) the monopolies; and 
(5) State property, chiefly forests, mines, and quarries. For 
some years before the Balkan wars the ordinary revenue has 
been between £5,000,000 and £6,000,000 and the ordinary 
expenditure between £6,000,000 and £6,500,000. 

The National Debt has been much increased of late owing 
to the necessities of war. At the end of December 1914 the 
gold loans outstanding, including the £9,934,000 of the 5 per 
cent. loan of 1914 actually issued, were £36,769,000. In 
addition there was outstanding 148,494,065 dr. of currency 
loans which, taken at 25 dr. to the £ (the exchange being 
practically at par), amounted to £5,939,763, making a total 
of £42,708,763. = 

In 1914 the Debt, so far as its distribution can be inferred 
from the value of the coupons paid in various countries, was 
held more largely in England than anywhere else. Out of 
a total of £685,393 coupons paid, £292,959 were paid in this 
country, £210,905 in France, and £124,925 in Greece, and the 
balance almost entirely in Germany. 


BankING 


The National Bank, with which the Epiro-Thessalian Bank 
has been amalgamated, and the Ionian Bank, besides having 
limited authorized note-issues of their own, are the authorized 
agents for the issue of additional notes as agreed from time to 
time with the Government. The National Bank’s powers 
have been extended to the territories acquired in 1913. 
Before the Balkan wars the currency conditions were improv- 
ing, and out of a total authorized note-issue of £6,625,143 only 
£5,667,414 were in circulation on December 31, 1911. The 
amount in circulation on December 31, 1915, however, had 
risen to £10,280,000. The currency drachma was neverthe- 
less at par at the end of 1916. 

One of the clauses of the international financial arrange- 
ments arrived at in 1898 was that the redundant paper money 
circulating under forced currency was to be reduced by 
2,000,000 drachmai annually, which were to be cancelled 
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by burning. This proviso was regularly carried out and had 
a marked influence on the paper value of foreign exchange, 
which annually appreciated. In time par was reached, but 
still the reduction of the notes in circulation had to go on, 
in virtue of the law establishing foreign control, notwith- 
standing the fact that the circulating medium was even 
beginning to prove insufficient during the busy season of the 
year. Presently notes began to command a premium, and 
under normal economic conditions gold would have auto- 
matically flowed to Greece to supplement the insufficient and 
inelastic supply of notes. But the population were so used 
to notes that they refused to entertain gold as a circulating 
medium, and presently the paradox was reached of incon- 
vertible notes with no backing standing at a premium in 
relation to gold. Meanwhile the total of notes in circulation 
was being annually reduced, until matters came to a head 
in 1910. In that year a law was passed, with the approval 
of the International Financial Commission, which enacted, 
inter alia, that the National Bank was entitled to increase 
its circulation beyond the statutory limit, but that each note 
so issued must be completely covered either by gold coin 
in its vaults or gold balances at its free disposal in certain 
foreign banking centres. The increase of the notes in circu- 
lation in 1915 came about in virtue of this fresh arrangement, 
and consequently the increased issue is fully covered by 
liquid gold assets. 

The banks which engage in business in Greece, apart from 
the National Bank, are the Ionian Bank, the Bank of Athens, 
Bank of Crete, Orient Bank, Laiké (Popular) Bank, and 
Commercial Bank. The Ionian Bank, an English concern 
(paid-up capital £485,580), was established in 1839, three 
years before the National Bank, but it did not engage in 
business on the mainland of Greece until 1864, when the Ionian 
Islands were incorporated in the kingdom. It has branches 
at Athens, Patras, Corfu, Cephalonia, Zante, Piraeus, Tripolitsé, 
Nauplia, Salonica, Syra, Chios, and Mityléne. It also has 
several branches in Egypt. The Bank of Athens (paid-up 
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capital £2,400,000) is of French origin, and is allied to 
the Union Parisienne. The Orient Bank (paid-up capital 
£1,000,000) is a Greek concern organized for business outside 
Greece and especially in Egypt. The Bank of Crete (paid-up 
capital £200,000) has its head office at Chania. The Com 
mercial Bank (paid-up capital £200,000) was not founded 
until 1908 ; its head office is at Athens. 

The Orient Bank, Laiké Bank, and the Bank of Crete were 
all created by the National Bank. The Laiké is primarily 
a savings-bank for the encouragement of thrift, but it does 
ordinary banking business for its depositors and others. 

There is no bankers’ clearing house at Athens, but as each 
bank keeps an account with the National Bank differences 
are settled among the banks by cheques on that institution, 
and an approximation to the economy of true clearing is thus 
attained. The National Bank allows interest at the rate of 
1 per cent. per annum on the amounts left with it at call. 


British LecaTIoN anD CoNSULAR OFFICES 


In Athens there is a British Legation. There are British 
consular offices there and at : 


Chania (Canea). Herdkleion (Candia). Mityléne. 

Corfu. Salonica. Samos. 
Cephalonia. Kavalla. Théra (Santorin). 
Zante. Yanina. Thasos. 

Patras. Préveza. Vélo. 

Piraeus. Syra. Réthymno, 


Larissa. Chios. Serrés, 


CHAPTER XI 
AREA, POPULATION, AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Old Greece: area, population, territorial divisions—New territories: 
area, population, divisions—Summaries of population—Emigration— 
Principal towns—Communications. 


Oxp Greece: AREA, PopuLation, TERRITORIAL Divisions 


TuE original kingdom of Greece was in 1864 enlarged by 
the addition of the Ionian Islands, and in 1881 by the inclusion 
of Thessaly and Arta. At the census of 1889 Greece had 
a population of 2,187,208 ; in 1896, 2,433,806 ; on October 27, 
1907, 2,643,113. No census has been taken since that date, 
but an official Greek estimate, based upon observations 
extending from 1907 to 1911, gives the population of Old 
Greece in 1914 as about 2,750,000. The area of Old Greece 
is about 25,100 square miles, which gives a density (1914) 
of 105-5 per square mile. 

This population is comprised in the following districts, 
which are divided into administrative units called ‘nomes’ 
(nomot). The areas of these ‘nomes’ cannot be definitely 
fixed from the data available, but the figures of population 
given below, though they do not amount to the above total 
estimate, are the most recent available (1914-15) and may be 
taken as proportionately correct. 


Nome P 
District. (Administrative Population. | Apprea mate 
District). | ene: 
Continental Attica-Boeotia | 407,063 | 
Greece Phthiotis-Phocis | 174,574 
Acarnania-Aetolia 188,597 


770,234 102-7 per square mile 


Peloponnese | Elis-Achaia | 254,728 
| Corinthia-Argolis 153,172 
Arcadia 162,324 
Laconia 135,526 
Messenia | 218,514 | 
924,264 106-7 per square mile 


| j 
———— 
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oes Nome | A “ 
District. (Administrative | Population, | ppronimate 
District). Density. 
Thessaly Larissa 218,597 : 
Trikkala 183,489 
80 per square mile 
Tonian Islands} Corfu 
Cephalonia H 
Zante | 
| 
254,494 | 292-5 per square mile 
Euboea 133,516 53-3 per square mile 
Cyclades 130,378 145.8 per square mile 
| Arta H 52,441 (?)! 75 (?) per square mile 


In the census of 1907 the following classifications were 
made : 

(i) Foreigners: Of the total population (2,643,113) 50,000 
were of foreign nationality. But a large part of these were 
Greeks by birth and foreign subjects (especially Bulgarian 
and Ottoman) legally. Foreigners by birth as well as by 
nationality were reckoned at 20,000. 

(ii) Sewes: The males slightly exceeded females in the 

kingdom as a whole. In districts (e.g. Laconia, Arcadia) in 
which emigration had already become common females 
exceeded males. 
. (iii) Literates and LIlliterates: It was claimed that about 
50 per cent. of the men and 17-5 per cent. of the women 
could read and write. The proportion for both sexes together 
was thus 33-7 per cent. This, it is claimed, places the popu- 
lation of Greece in this respect ahead of all other Balkan 
peoples, and if children up to the age of 5 years and persons 
over 70 years of age (whose childhood lies before the institu- 
tion of education in Greece) are excluded, the proportion is 
taised to 35 per cent. 

N.B.—Since 1907 it is probable that education in Greece 
has made great headway, and the above figures should be 
regarded as minima. 
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(iv) Religions : In 1907 there were 23,261 Roman Catholics, 
6,127 Jews, 3,516 Mohammedans, and about 2,000 of other 
sects in Greece, the remainder (about 2,600,000) professing 
the Greek Orthodox faith. 

(v) Languages: Greek was spoken by 2,560,000, Albanian 
by 53,000, and other tongues by about 19,000. 

(vi) Occupations : 


Agriculture and allied pursuits . . . 257,532 
Fishermen and marine ¢ . . . 6,144 
Cattle-rearing, &.  . . . é . 70,560 
Industries 189,443 
Trade and commerce (including ™ commission 
agents, brokers, &c.) . 1 e ‘ 116,780 
Professions (medical, legal, & &e.) . : Ct 21,448 
Civil services. § a i, 12,448 
Clergy 2 . . . . 9,435 
Army and navy . 7 : S 19,894 
Private pursuits 5 s 31,802 
—— 735,486 
Without fixed occupation (excluding young 
children, the aged and intem, and 
students) . é . % 1,131,182 


New Territorizs: Area, Poputation, Divisions 

The new territories acquired as a result of the last Balkan 
wars amount to about 23,700 square miles, with a population 
(according to an official Greek estimate of 1914) of 2,195,400, 
or 92-6 inhabitants per square mile. 

The organization of the new territories had not been com- 
pleted on the outbreak of war in 1914, but the following 
table exhibits the provisional arrangement in force in 1915: 


General j : 
Administrative Subdivisions. ropiatn: 
District. (approximate), 


Greek Macedonia | 5 nomes (Salonica, Serrés, Drama (in- 
cluding Thasos), Kozéne, Florina) 1,154,600 


Greek Epirus 1 nome (Yanina) and 7 subdivisions 380,000 
Jrete 5 nomes (Canea, Herdkleion (Candia), 
Sphakia, Lasithion, Réthymno) 336,151 


Aegean Islands | 2 nomes (Lesbos (Mityléne), Chios), 
and sub-administrations in Mityléne 
{2), Lemnos, Imbros, Samothrace, 
Tenedos 247,456 
Samos With sub-administration in Icaria | 77,198 
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Details with regard to the population of the new territories 
are in general lacking. Such as are ascertainable will be 
given in Volume II of this handbook. It may, however, 
be remarked in passing that the Ottoman population of these 
territories (though composed largely of Greeks by race) has 
been rapidly diminishing through migration since Greek 
occupation. This to some extent counterbalances the 
increase of population which has set in during the same 
period. 


SUMMARIES OF POPULATION 


Thus, according to the same official Greek estimate (1914), 
the present kingdom is composed of : 


Old Greece (25,100 sq. miles), with . 2,750,000 inhabitants. 
New Greece (23,700 sq. miles), with . 2,195,400 7 
Together with refugees from Bulgaria 
and Turkey . : A 250,000 a 
5,195,400 ee 


The Greek race throughout the world is estimated as 
follows : 


Greeks (by birth as well as by nationality) in Old 


Greece . . . : . . . 2,600,000 
Greeks (by birth as well as by nationality) in new 
territories . : . . : . 1,700,000 
Greeks (by birth but foreign subjects) in Greece . 800,000 
5,100,000 
Greeks in the rest of Europe 5 , 1,100,000 
Greeks in Asia . : ‘ ¢ : 2,500,000 
Greeks in Africa . p a f é 5 450,000 
Greeks in America (American subjects) . a ‘ 300,000 
Greeks in Oceania, &c. 3 & s 150,000 
Total . 3 : is : ; x ‘ 9,600,000 


EMIGRATION 


In recent years there has been considerable emigration. 
The following table is taken from the United States’ Annual 
Report on Immigration. The figures refer only to those 
Greeks who emigrate from Greece to America, and leave 
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America to return to Greece; it does not, for instance, 


include Greeks from Turkey : 
From Greece to the From the United States 


Year ending United States. to Greece. 
June 30, 1911 26,086 9,272 
» 1912 21,288 11,418 
> 1918 22,437 30,531 
” joa 24,832 10,947 
> 1916 11,223 9,596 


The figures for the year ending June 1913 include all the 
men who returned to Greece on being called to the colours on 
account of the Balkan wars. Those for 1914 include a large 
number who went back again to America after peace was 
signed. Up to 1913 the figures apply to Old Greece only, 
the later figures to the new territories as well. Before the 
Balkan wars some 7,000 to 8,000 Greeks used to emigrate 
yearly from European Turkey to the United States. 

A certain number of Greeks emigrate also to South America, 
especially to the Argentine. : 

Recently a law was passed considerably restricting freedom 
to emigrate for men who have not yet served in the army. 


PrRINcIPAL TOWNS 
The principal towns are the following, with their popula- 
tions in 1907 : 


Athens - 167,479 Volo . . 23,563 Zante . . . 13,580 
Piraeus . . 73,579 Larissa . . 18,651 Tripolitss . . 11,804 
Patras . 388,575 Kalamata 18,510 Lavrion » 11,200 
Corfu . 27,808 Trikkala . . 17,809 Chalcis. + 10,958 
Syra . . . 23,808 Pyrgos. . 13,690 Karditsa - 10,317 


The principal towns in the new territory are the following, 
with their populations according to the provisional census 
of 1913 : 


Salonica - 160,000 Mityléne . . 25,000 Yanina . . 16,800 

Kavélla . . 36,000 Ohanfa(Canea) 24,399 Chios’. . . 13,486 

Herékleion Drama. . . 19,000 Réthymno. . 12,000 

(Candia) . 25,185 Serrés . . . 18,670 Vathy (Samos) 11,820 
CoMMUNICATIONS 


The means of communication on land by road and railway 
are treated fully in Itineraries, below. 
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Sea Routes 


Owing to the absence of good railway facilities and to the 
large number of islands, steamship lines constitute a large 
feature in the general system of communication. The prin- 
cipal centre from which the routes radiate is Piraeus; from 
here there are normally sailings several times weekly to all 
Greek ports, as well as to Trieste, Brindisi, Smyrna, and 
Constantinople. Syra forms a secondary centre for the islands 
and is in daily communication with Piraeus, while lines 
radiate to practically all the islands in the Aegean. (For 
Greek shipping see Chapter X, pp. 157 ff.) 


Rivers and Canals 


None of the rivers of Greece are navigated regularly by 
anything larger than boats, although some of them would 
take larger craft if they could be got over the bars which 
usually front the larger rivers. The principal rivers are the 
Artinés and Aspropétamos, flowing into the Adriatic, the 
Alpheios in the Peloponnese, flowing into the Ionian Sea, and 
the Peneios, Vistritsa, Vardar, Struma, and Mesta, flowing 
into the Aegean Sea. 

There are no fresh-water canals in Greece. Salt-water 
canals are the Corinth Canal, cut though the Isthmus of 
Corinth, and the Lefk4s Canal, separating Lefkas island from 
the mainland. The first of these is of considerable importance 
to Greece (see Route 52, mile 464). It is to be noted that 
the way through this canal for torpedo and other light craft 
from the naval base on the east coast to the west coast is 
short and safe, as compared with the lengthy and exposed 
voyage round Cape Matapan. For Lefkas Canal see Route 41, 
nile 0. 

Post, Telegraphs, and Telephones 

These are under Government control. The telegraph lines 
in 1914 had a length of 5,735 miles, with 10,130 miles of wire. 
The number of offices was 795. The following telegrams were 
dispatched during 1914: 1,900,000 inland, 100,000 inter- 
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national, 68,000 official. In 1914 there were 1,438 miles of 
telephone lines with 5,096 miles of wire. There were 1,342 
post offices in 1914, and in that year there passed through 
the post 29,810,000 letters, 3,150,000 post cards, and 26,471,000 
packages of printed matter and samples. 

In addition there is a large number of submarine cables 
between Greece and Europe and between various Greek 
ports and islands. These lines are owned either by the 
Greek Government or by the Eastern Telegraph Company. 


Wireless Stations 


Government land stations for official correspondence are 
found at the following places : 


Geographical Position. Call Signal. 


Athens. 5 - 23° 43’ 13-8” EB. SXA 
37° 58’ 19-7” N 

Salamis . Island of Salamis. SXL 
23° 32’ 00” E. 
37° 58’ 15” N. 

Salonica . : . 22° 59’ 00” E. sxc 
40° 36’ 00’ N. 

Syra 2 3 . Island of Syra. 8x8 


24° 56’ 33” E. 
37° 25’ 43” N. 
Thasos . ‘ . Island of Thasos. SxT 
24° 43’ 30” E. 
40° 46’ 00” N. 
Corfu 2 2 


A contract has been made for establishing stations at 
Préveza and in Crete. 

Several, if not all, of these stations are manned by naval 
ratings. 


CHAPTER XII 
MONEY, WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, CALENDAR 


Money 


GrEEce is a member of the Latin Monetary Union, the 
other members of which are France, Belgium, Italy, and 
Switzerland. The standard coin is the drachmé, which is 
the equivalent of the French, Belgian, and Swiss franc and 
the Italian lira. It is divided into 100 leptd, and the coinage 
arrangements generally are those of the Latin Union system, 
the gold coins being of 20, 10 and 5 drachmaf and the silver 
coins of 5 and 2 drachmai, 1 drachmé, and } drachmé ; 
there are also, however—which is not usual in the Union— 
some 20-leptd silver pieces. The smaller coins are: nickel 
of 20, 10 and 5 lepta, and bronze of 10, 5 and 2 lepté and 
1 lepton. 

Gold is never met with in actual circulation, and the 
currency in values of 5 drachmai and upwards consists of 
inconvertible bank-notes. Up to 1910 Greece had issued 
£1,050,515 of silver coin, all of which had been exported, the 
exchange having been constantly against Greece, but since 
that year new silver coinage of 1 and 2 drachmai has been 
minted, and some of the old coins have come back. Bronze 
has been coined to the value of £272,643 and nickel to the 
value of £120,000. The gold coinage, which is rarely seen, 
amounts to £480,000. The new coins are minted in Corfu ; 
the old were produced in Paris. Coins of 1 and 2 drachmai 
and bank-notes of 5 drachmai form the greater part of the 
circulation ; larger notes of 10, 25, 100, 500 drachmai and 
upwards exist. 

As usual in Latin Union countries care must be taken in 
regard to certain classes of coins formerly recognized by the 
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Union which have been officially declared to be no longer 
legal tender, such as French pieces of Louis Philippe, and 
especially Greek coins of King Otto. The gold coins of 
Great Britain, Austria, Germany, Denmark, Russia, Spain, 
Turkey, Egypt, and the United States are accepted by the 
Treasury and by private persons as legal tender, } per cent. 
being deducted from their nominal value. 

In the newly acquired territories Turkish copper and nickel 
coins are prohibited, but Turkish gold and silver coins are 
temporarily authorized, except that Turkish gold coins are 
not legal tender in Crete. 

The par value in British money of the notes and coins 
generally current in Greece is as follows : 


£36 d. 

Bank-notes : 100 drachmai = 319 44 
50 -, =119 82 

20 a = 15 105 
10 s = 7 11-25 

5 . = 3 11-62 

Silver coins : 2 5 = 17 

ldrachmé = 9-5 

50 lepta = 475 

Nickel coins : 20 =, = 19 
Nickel or bronze coins: 10 ,, = +95 
ae = 417 

Bronze coins : 2 45 = 19 
1 leptén = 09 


Wericuts anp Mrasures 


The metric system was legally established in Greece in 
1836. The general public, however, have not taken to it. 
Thus, while the Government uses the system in the measure- 
ment of area and distance, e.g. in the sale of Government 
lands or in marking the distances along national roads, the 
public always uses the old péche, &c. In regard to weights 
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and measures of capacity neither the Government nor the 


public uses the metric system, both preferring to use the 
oké or oke. 


Metric System 


1 métron or péchys=1 metre =39-37 inches. 

1 hekatostémetron or déktylos =1 centimetre = 0-393 inch. 

1 chiliost6metron or grammé=1 millimetre =0-039 inch. 

lchilismetron or stddion =1 kilometre =1093-63 yards or 
0-621 mile. 


1 4ron=1 are (100 sq. metres) =119-6 sq. yards. 
lroyal strémma=10 ares =1196 sq. yards (} acre nearly). 
10 royal strémmata or 1 hectdérion=1 hectare =2-47 acres. 


1,000 gramméria (1 litra or 1 chilidgrammon) =1 kilogram = 
2-2 Ib. 


1 litra =1 litre =1-76 pint. 
1 kotyle=1 decilitre =0-176 pint. 
1 koilén=1 hectolitre =22 gallons. 


Old System 


lold (Constantinople) péche = 0-65 metre = 25-6 inches. 

1 builder’s péche (used for land measurement) =0-74 metre= 
29-13 inches. 

lold strémma=1,270 sq. metres=1,519 sq. yards (4 acre 
approximately). 


ldrami=3-2 gramméria (grammes). 

400 dramia = 1,280 gramméaria = 1 oka. 

44 okédes = 1 kantdri (or statéras) = 123-2 Ib. 

18 kantdria = 1 ténnos or toneléda = 1 ton (nearly). 
1 bots’ =2 okddes. 

9 drdmia =1 oz. av. (nearly). 

141 dramia =1 Ib. 

312-5 dr4mia =1 kilogram. 


GREFCE M 
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i ok& =1-28 kilogram = 44} oz. (2°8 Ib.). 
40 okddes =1 cwt. 
800 okddes = 1,000 kilograms =1 ton (approximately). 


300 drémia (capacity) =1 litra =} oka. 
1 oké (capacity) =1-33 litre =2-35 pints. 
3-4 okddes =4-52 litres =1 gallon. 

The Greek barrel (varéla), used especially for measuring 
wine and olive-oil, has varying weights : 

(a) Ionian Islands, = 53 okddes 70 drdmia = about 15} 
gallons. 

(b) Zante, = 54 okddes. 

(c) Aegean Islands, = 18 okddes. 


CaLENDAR 
Like the Russians and Serbians the Greeks still use 
the Julian calendar, so that their time is thirteen days 
behind that of western Europe. Thus January 1 in Greece 
is January 14 in England. 
The time used in Greece is Russian time, i.e. 2 hours fast of 
Greenwich. 


ITINERARIES 
ROADS AND TRACKS 


Route No. 


1 


oui canbe 


SUMMARY 
Piraeus-Athens . : : . . . . . 
A. Main Road. e . 5 . . . 
B. Via Boulevard Syngrés ‘i . : . 
C. Via Kallithéa. . 5 . 2 ° . 


Note on Athens and Piraeus . iS 5 : . 
Piraeus-Salamis Ferry-Mégara Ferry. é : . 
Athens-V4ri-Cape Sunium-Lavrion i e 
Athens-Marathon 


Athens-Skéla Oropot . i ‘ : : 3 : 
A. Via Tatéi < 
B. Via Kélamos 


Note on passes over Mts. Cithaeron and Parnes a 
Lavrion-Athens . . 
Athens-Thebes-. Livadié—Lamia, via ) Brélo 


Athens— ge ee via Atalante and Thermopylae. 


Dombréna-Thebes 2 : . . 
Chaleis-Thebes  . a . 
Chalcis—Karystos . : . : < . : z 
Chaleis-Koumi  . . 2 ‘ é . . 

A. Via Alivéri e : : ‘ . 

B. Via Tharrotnia . 

C. Via Mistro . . 
Chalcis~Mantotdi (with branch road from Tine) 
Kymési-Xerochéri-Skéla Oreot 
Xerochéri-Hagia Anna, via Agriovotani . rs 
Skéla Oreot-Loutré Aidepsod (with branch ae to Gira) 
Atalénte-Lérymna-Chalcis . : 
Larymna—Thebes s . S . . . 
Galaxidi-Sélona . : * . : : . 
Itéa-Sélona-Lamia 
Itéa~Delphi-Livadié Station (with branch road from 1 Antikyra. 
Lam{a—Pharsala-Lérissa, 3 

A. Via Photrka Pass and Nebeglér . 

B. Via Karyé Pass and Tsormakli . 

C. Via Mochlotka Pass and Soulétsi 


M2 
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Rovrs No. 
23. Lamfa-Karditsa, via Giannitsou Pass 
24, Lamfa~Halmyré-Vélo . 5 é 
A. Via Gardiki and Pteleé 
B. Via Gotra . 
C. Via Gardiki and Vrjnene 
25. Trikera-Volo 
26. Vélo- 
27, Tsdgezi-Lérissa 
A. Via Tempe 
B. Via Agyia - is 
28, Halmyré-Velestino—Larissa . 
29. Halmyré-Domok6-Sophédes 
30. Halmyré-Pharsala a 
31. Vélo-Phérsala-Karditss—Trikkala . . 
32. Pharsala—Tsidti 
33. Mesolénghi-Agrinion-Karvassaré—Arta 
34, Mesolénghi-Naupactus . 
35. Naupactus—Agrinion, via Makrinow 
36. Astakés—Mesolénghi 
37. Astakés-Karvassaré 
38. Mytikas—Karvassara 
39. Karvassaré-Vénitsa-Pownta . 
40. Zavérda-Vénitsa . 
41. Lefkés—Vénitsa 
42. Naupactus—Port Vitrinitsa-Galaxidi ‘ 
43, Naupactus-Hypdéte-Lamia, via Lidoriki . 
44. Naupactus-Karpenési, via Platanos and Krikéllou 
45. Port Vitrinitsa-Karpenési, via Lidorfki 
46. Agrinion-Sélona, via Plaétanos and Lidorfki 
47. Agrinion-Karpenési : : 
A. Via Prossés 
B. Via Hagios Vlases ‘ 
48. Lamfa-Karpenési-Arta (an branch from Bridge “of Tatérna 
to Karvassaré) . : ‘ . 
49. Karpenési- Karditsa-Lérissa . 
A. Via Phourné 
B. Via Agrapha 
50. Arta-Trikkala—Lérissa, via Korékou Bridge 
1, Arta-Karditsa-Lérissa, via Kordkou Bridge 
Note on the bridges, ferries, and fords over the Peneios R.. 
52. Athens-Mégara—Corinth . . 
Note on the island of Aegina . 
53. Corinth-Argos, via Dervenaki é a ; , s 
54. Corinth-Argos, via Hagionéri : : ‘ ‘ . 


SUMMARY 


Route No. 


55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 


Corinth-Argos, via pees ean 
Nauplia—Argos 
Nauplia~Epidavro 


Corinth-Nauplia, via Sophiké and. Lygourié 3 
Epidavro-Galaté (for Péros)-Kastri-Kranidi-Nauplia (Argois 


coast route) 


Note on the islands of Poros, Hydro, and nd Span 


Argos-Tripolits4, 
A. Mainroad . : 
B. Via Pértes Pass . 
C. Via Skéles Pass . 


Corinth-Levidi-Tripolitsa, via Lake Stymphalus 


Argos-Astros-Sparta 
Astros-Tripolitss . 
Leonidi-Sparta 
A. Via Hégios Vasilios 
B. Via Kosmas . 
Leonfdi-! Ky parissi-Hiérake-Monemvasia 


. Monemvasia—Sparta, via Levétsova 


Nedpolis~-Monemvasia—Tripolitsd, via Geraki 

Note on the island of Kythera F 
Gytheion (Matathonési)-| rye ee 
Sparta-Megalépolis 
Gytheion-Areodpolis 
Gytheion-Cape Matapan . 
Kalamata—Megal6polis-Tripolitsa . 

A. Main Road. . 

B. Via Polidni and Valtétsi 
Kalamata—Nesi-Megalépolis 
Kalamata-Sparta, via the Langéda 
Kalamata-Areoupolis-Cape Matapan. 
Kalamata—Nes{-Petalidi-Koréne 
Kalamata—Nes{-Pylos . 

Pylos-Koréne . 
Pylos-Methéne-Koréne ; 
Pflon-Gargaliinoi-Philiatré-Kyparisa 


. Kyparissia—-Megalépolis 


‘A. Via Kékla and Meligalé 

B. Via Klesotra and Diavolitsi. 
Kyparissia—Andritsaine-Megel6polis 
Kyparissia—Pyrgos 


Pyrgos-Katakolo : - 
Pyrgos_Karftaina-Megalopolis, via via Olympia 
P¥rgos-Andritsaina-Karftaina-Mogal6polis 
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Rovrz No. 
87. a BN ae ri Na a a 
88. Patras-Gastotni-Pyrgos 
89. Patras—Pyrgos (inland routes) 
A. Via Tripétama - 
B. Via Santaméri 
90. Gastoini-Tripétama . 
91. Patras-Kalévryta—Levidi-' Tripolited 
92. Kalavryta-Langddia—Megal6épolis . 
93. Patras-Aigion (Vostitsa) : 
94. Aigion-] Peek aire Tripoli via Lake Phonié 
95. Aigion-Corinth . 2 


INTRODUCTION 


CLASSIFICATION AND CHARACTER OF RoapDs 


THERE are but few metalled roads in Greece, and these are 
often in bad condition. The reasons are the general poverty 
of the kingdom, the barren and mountainous nature of so 
large a proportion of the country, the use of the sea as the 
normal means of communication, and the fact that the 
Greeks, in modern as in ancient times, make very poor 
engineers. It is expensive and requires considerable skill 
to build roads in such a difficult country; the roads must 
traverse large districts that can never be anything but 
sparsely populated ; and the climate is a hindrance to keeping 
such roads as exist in good repair. In the lowlands it seldom 
rains between the middle of April and the beginning of 
October, so that if there is much traffic the metalling becomes 
loosened ; and the rains of autumn and winter are as likely 
as not to be heavy thunderstorms. When this takes place 
streams run down the steep gradients and fill the narrow 
valleys that run down every mountain side with furious 
torrents. These immediately overflow their banks or even 
occasionally alter their course, neglecting the bridges which 
spanned them the year before and destroying the road at 
their side. Very few branch roads exist even in the plains 
(which are few in number and small in area), and many villages, 
on hill slopes or far away in the recesses of the mountains, 
are altogether inaccessible to wheeled traffic. The years 
between 1885 and 1893, during the premiership of Trikoupes, 
saw the commencement of many roads, as well as the con- 
struction of railways; but, partly indeed owing to this 
expenditure, the country went bankrupt in 1895, and but 
little has been done to the roads since. 

One result of these conditions is that such roads as exist 
afford only through communication between the towns, and 
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little local traffic is to be seen on them; with the further 
result that, since nearly all these towns are now connected 
by railway, the use of the roads is declining, and many of 
them have been allowed to fall into decay (notably that 
between Patras and Athens). It has therefore been found 
impossible in many cases to state, in the description of the 
routes, the exact condition of the roads at the moment. With 
this proviso, however, it can be said that on all the roads 
shown as metalled it is possible to drive in a carriage or 
motor-car (that is, the numerous rivers and _ torrents 
are spanned by bridges of stone or iron); small motor- 
omnibuses connect with the trains such towns as are on 
a road but not on a railway (for example, Sélona, Karpenési, 
and Sparta: see Routes 20, 48, and 68); but it is doubtful 
how many of the bridges would stand the heavy traffic of 
lorries. However, good material for the repair of roads lies 
to hand on all the mountains, and often in the stony plains 
of Greece. 

Almost all the local, and. some of the through, traffic of the 
country is carried on by means of pack-animals. These are 
generally small ponies (not mules) of not more than 12 hands, 
of great endurance, wonderfully sure-footed, with a remark- 
able capacity for working on very little food. The tracks 
used by them differ widely as the poles, according as they 
are in the plains or on the mountains (it must be remembered 
that two-thirds of the area of Greece is mountainous). The 
tracks in the plains are exactly described in the Greek Staff 
Map as ‘ trodden down, for two-wheeled vehicles ’ (zerarnpévy 
6i& dirpoxa); they are made and preserved just as a path 
through fields is made, by constant use. During the long 
drought in the summer, often at times in the winter, the 
ground is so hard that these tracks are used for light wheeled 
traffic (especially at harvest time), generally ox-wagons in 
Thessaly, two-wheeled carts elsewhere, and would afford easy 
going for the greater part to limbers, G.S. wagons, field- 
artillery, and motor-cars. Where rivers have to be crossed 
these tracks lead to bridges or the best fords. Often no 
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bridges exist on such tracks, and, though many of the streams 
are dry in summer, most of them have a broad and stony bed 
which it is not easy to cross. At any time between October 
and April, after rain, these tracks become quite impassable 
for vehicles ; the plains are often swampy, the tracks them- 
selves deep in thick mud, and the rivers much swollen. 

Such tracks are numerous in Greece, and it has not been 
thought necessary to give a description of each one of them; 
but it may be said that all the villages in each of the plains 
are connected with one another in this manner. Every plain, 
however, is separated from its neighbour by mountains, 
generally by high mountains, and it is not possible for wheeled 
traffic to go from one plain to another except where a metalled 
road exists. 

The mountain paths are equally numerous, going in all 
directions, and it is easy to lose one’s way without a guide 
(a Greek peasant has generally an extensive knowledge of 
those in his own district). They are the centuries-old means 
of communication throughout Greece; they follow the 
easiest routes indicated by the nature of the country, and 
most of them have been artificially improved. But they are 
only possible for pack-transport ; and as the majority of the 
mountains of Greece are of limestone or sandstone, rocky, 
with no soil to cover their bare surface, it is not possible to 
convert them into a road fit even for light wheeled traffic 
without considerable expense of time and labour. The 
gradients are steep, the slopes of the mountains often pre- 
cipitous, and numerous deep gorges have to be crossed. Even 
the low hills of Greece are mostly rocky and bare of soil, and 
fatiguing to cross. Nevertheless, with the exception of those 
in the Pindus district described below, almost any of the paths 
is fit for pack-transport all the year round ; snow does not lie 
for any length of time below the 3,500 ft. level. 

Many more paths exist than those marked on the ordinary 
maps of Greece. Only the more important through routes 
are described in this handbook ; but it must be remembered 
that not many mountains in Greece are difficult for a climber, 
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and almost all the well-known passes can be turned by paths 
that can be used by light bodies of infantry or even by moun- 
tain artillery. The limestone mountains are often precipitous ; 
but torrents have cut deep gorges through them, and paths 
find their way up the valleys. 

The exception to all this is the district of the Pindus moun- 
tains, which is crossed by a few paths that are possible for 
a loaded animal ; the others marked on the maps are mostly 
not even possible for a traveller on foot during the winter ; 
so wild and difficult is this tangled mountain country, and so 
lofty the ranges that have to be crossed. 

This range runs through all Greece N. of the Corinthian 
gulf, in a direction roughly NNW. to SSE., from Albania 
right down to the gulf itself; it effectually divides the 
western from the eastern part of the land. It is roughly from 
25 to 30 miles broad from W. to E., and is cut into deep 
gorges by swiftly flowing rivers, dangerous to ford. In many 
parts it is densely wooded. South of the military road that 
goes from Yanina through Koritsé to Monastir there is no 
carriage-road connecting west and east; the two halves of 
Greece N. of the Corinthian gulf are effectually cut off from 
each other except by pack-transport across the mountains. 
The routes used by pack-transport are: (1) that by Zygés 
pass from Yanina to Kalabéka (Routes 14 and 50 in the Hand- 
book of Macedonia); this is the easiest of all, as it has only 
one high pass to traverse; (2) that by the Kordkou bridge 
from Arta to Trikkala or Karditsa (Routes 50 and 51); 
(3) Arta or Karvassaré to Karpenési (Route 48); (4) and 
(5) Agrinion by Prossés or Hagios Vldses to Karpenési (Route 
47 A and B; the second of these two joins Route 48) ; (6) the 
difficult track from Agrinion to Sdélona (Route 46); and 
(7) the coast route from Mesolénghi or Agrinion to Galaxidi, 
which is a carriage-road as far as Naupactus only (Routes 34 
and 42). In the wars of 1897 and 1912 no communication 
or common action was found possible between the armies 
operating in Epirus and Thessaly. 

West of the Pindus range are Epirus (for which see the 
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Handbook of Mi acedonia), Acarnania, and south-western 
Aetolia. Here there is an easy route, with a good carriage- 
road from 8. to N., Mesolénghi to Arta and so to Yanina 
(Route 33); there are also some branch roads, and the 
mountain paths are not difficult. In the plains of Mesolénghi 
and Agrinion, and round the gulf of Arta, there are the 
usual cart-tracks, but the coast belt is very marshy. A good 
deal of the land is very fertile, the vine and tobacco bein; 
chiefly cultivated. ; 

East of Pindus are several large districts separated by 
mountain-ranges from each other, but now connected by rail 
and carriage-road, which run through all this country. The 
railway is the Athens—Larissa—Salonica line (see pp. 641 ff.) ; 
the road goes from Athens by Thebes, Livadia, Brélo, Lamia 
(or Livadidé, Atalante, Thermopylae, Lamia), Domoké, and 
Pharsala to Larissa and so to Macedonia (Routes 7, 8, and 22). 

Each district consists of a plain surrounded by mountains. 
Within Thessaly, the most northerly of them, there is the 
narrow-gauge railway between Vélo and Larissa, and Vélo and 
Trikkala, and the section of the Athens—Larissa line. There 
are carriage-roads between Larissa and Trikkala, and between 
Larissa and Vélo, besides the section of the Athens—Lérissa 
main road, and certain less important roads radiating from 
Larissa. With the exception of Vélo, practically all Thessaly 
lies in the basin of the Peneios, and in summer communication 
is easy between all parts ; the hills S. and SW. of Larissa are 
low and covered with soil, so that cart-tracks cross them. 
Vélo is hemmed in by rough limestone hills, which cut it off 
from the Peneios basin. The only outlet from Thessaly to 
the sea is by the Vale of Tempe, through which flows the 
Peneios. Hence a large part of the plain is often marshy, 
even as late as May. 

Separating Thessaly from the next district to the south, 
the plain of Lamia, is Mt. Othrys, a high enough range of 
mountains, which, however, in their southern part are covered 
with soil, affording excellent pasture, and presenting some not 
very difficult passes. The main road from Lamia goes through 
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the Phourka pass (Route 22 A); and the paths across Othrys 
from Phéarsala or Lamia E. to Halmyré, and from Pharsala 
SW. to the upper Spercheios basin, are easy ; there are also 
many branch tracks (Routes 22, 23, 24, and 30). 

The plain of Lamia lies between Mt. Othrys and the pre- 
cipitous slopes of Mt. Oeta on the south. It consists entirely 
of the very fertile basin of the Spercheios river, a broad valley 
running due W. from the Maliac gulf. A carriage-road runs 
the whole length of this valley N. of the river from Stylis on 
the coast, through Lamia, to Karpenési in the mountains 
beyond the great watershed (Route 48), with a branch to 
Hypate S. of the river, and a track from there to the Corinthian 
gulf (Route 43). Two carriage-roads (Routes 7 and 8) and the 
railway connect Lamia with the south; one road and the 
railway go due S.—the road up the precipitous gorge of the 
Asopus (a tributary of the Spercheios), and the railway more 
to the W., climbing up the cliffs of Mt. Oeta. Both road and 
railway open out into the upper valley of the Cephissus and 
turn SE., while a branch road goes S. to Sdlona and Itéa on 
the Corinthian gulf (Route 20). The second road goes SE. 
from Lamfa, crosses the Spercheios near where it approaches 
the cliffs to the S., then goes E. along the coast, turning inland 
at Atalante (Route 8). There is also a cart-track going SE. 
and crossing the river lower down by a wooden bridge. The 
Spercheios is thus crossed five times by bridges—by the road 
to Hypate, by the railway, by the two roads to the 8., and 
by the wooden bridge. The river is also not difficult to ford 
except after heavy rain. 

The pass S. of Lamia, taken by the road and railway, is 
a high one, cut into by very deep gorges; at its southern end, 
where. the country is very broken and opens out into the upper 
Cephissus valley (the district of Phocis), all the hills are 
covered with soil, sometimes cultivated, but mostly affording. 


good ae ‘The ‘plain o  Phosis ica long and samelinet 
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Sarométa) to the N. The road S. to Itéa runs between 
Parnassus and Kiéna mountains. The second road from 
Lamfa, after crossing the Spercheios, runs almost due E. 
through the pass of Thermopylae along the narrow slip of 
land between Atalénte channel and the Saromdta mountains, 
which separate it from Phocis on the S. In the plain of 
Atalinte the road bends round to the SW., and joins the first 
road at the SE. end of the Phocian plain. This route was pre- 
ferred in ancient times, as it afforded an easy way inland from 
the coast. East-south-east of Atalante high and generally bare 
hills run the whole length of the coast-line as far as Chalcis, 
leaving but little room for any cultivation. But S. of these 
hills are the very rich plains of Kopais and Thebes. 

The plain of Phocis is separated from that of Kopais by 
fiver; the road, and the railway in an ESE. direction. The 
Kopais being enclosed by hills on all sides used to be a lake, 
with a stretch of good land on the S. between it and Mt. 
Helicon (the range running W. and E., S. of the plain) ; it 
is now drained and produces abundant crops, especially of 
wheat, maize, and cotton. The waters of the plain (including 
the Cephissus river) are carried off by canals and tunnels into 
the two lakes lying among the hills to the E., and from there 
to the sea. They used to be insufficiently carried off by the 
katavothres, or natural tunnels that are found in the cliffs of 
the limestone mountains at the E. end of the plain. 

It is only a low, but rocky, ridge that separates the Kopais 
from the plain of Thebes, and over the ridge go road and 
railway still in an ESE. direction. This plain is also surrounded 
by mountains or hills, Mts. Cithaeron and Parnes running W. 
to E. on the S., the mountains that go along the coast of 
Atal4nte channel to the N., and low hills to the E., through 
which the Vouriéni river, flowing along the southern side of 
the plain from the W., makes its way to the sea. There is 
a range of low hills E. and W. of Thebes, but they are nearly 
all cultivated, and cart-tracks cross them in all directions ; 
some streams flow from them northwards towards the more 
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westerly of the two lakes above mentioned, often forming a 
marsh onits shores. The plain is very fertile, especially in corn 
and fruit. A carriage-road (Route 10) goes over a high pass 
eastwards from Thebes to Chalcis. There is another carriage- 
road from Dombréna on the Corinthian gulf into the interior, 
joining the main road just W. of Thebes ; one, in bad repair, 
from Antikyra to Livadid ; while a third has been begun 
between Itéa and Livadid (see Routes 9 and 21). 

Mts. Cithaeron and Parnes separate Attica from the plain 
of Thebes, and over this range are two main passes, one to 
the S. of Thebes taken by the road to Athens, the other in 
the E. round the shoulder of Mt. Parnes between it and the 
sea; the latter is the route taken by the railway and by the 
Athens—Oropé road (Route 5). Both passes are lofty and 
easy to defend. Mountain paths cross the range in other 
directions. 

Attica itself is broken up by mountains into small plains; 
these are generally stony with a light dry soil, so that the 
olive and the vine are more cultivated than products that 
require a rich or well-watered land. On the west it is cut off 
by high and rocky mountains from the east end of the Corin- 
thian gulf. Mt. Aegaleus (now Skaramanga), lying N. and S., 
separates the plain of Eleusis from that of Attica, leaving 
a broad belt of land between its northern spurs and Mt. Cith- 
aeron. Through this goes the railway to the Peloponnese, 
while the road crosses Skaramangé by the pass of Daphni. 
South of Parnes is Pentelicus, and between the two go the 
road to Oropé and the railway to Thebes. Between Penteli- 
cus and the sea is the plain of Marathon ; SSW. of Pentelicus 
is Hymettus, lying ESE. of Athens. In the plain between the 
two is the road to Marathon and Lavrion. South-south-east 
of Pentelicus are the Lavrion mountains stretching southwards 
close to the coast, and ending at Cape Sunium. The Marathon 
road goes through the valley between this range and Pentelicus, 
the Lavrion road between it and Hymettus. 

The Peloponnese is connected with the rest of Greece by 
the rocky isthmus of Corinth, across which there is just room 
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for the road and railway from Athens (there is a canal cut 
through the isthmus). Several easy passes go up from the 
coast to the central plain, all meeting at or near Tripolitsd ; 
the coast paths connecting one point with another are but 
little used. Throughout the whole length of the north and 
west coast of the Pelopommese, from Corinth to Pylos, there 
isa belt of flat and fertile land between the sea and the moun- 
tains. It varies greatly in width, the lower spurs of the 
mountains sometimes descending quite close to the shore ; 
and it is on the whole much wider along the western than 
along the northern coast. It makes communication between 
Corinth and the west and between all the ports very easy. 
The railway, and for some of the distance a metalled road 
(Routes 80, 83, 88, 93, and 95), run close to the sea. The 
centre of the Peloponnese is the tangle of high and difficult 
mountains which comprises most of Arcadia ; E. of this and 
SE. of Corinth lies the long peninsula of Argolis, almost 
entirely mountainous, bare, and rocky, though not of any 
great altitude. No carriage-road goes its whole length or 
crosses it. This peninsula is connected with the mountains 
of northern Arcadia by a low ridge, over which the road and 
railway go by way of the pass of Dervendki from Corinth 
to Argos. 

South of the Arcadian mountains are two main ranges, 
running N. and §., Parnon (Malev6) and Taygetus, the 
former keeping close to the sea and forming the easternmost 
of the three southern peninsulas, ending at Cape Malea, while 
Taygetus forms the centre one of the three that. ends at 
Cape Matapan. West again of Taygetus is another, but less 
clearly defined, range, the Andritsaina mountains on the N. and 
Kyparissia mountains on the S., which by its southern half 
forms the westernmost peninsula. Between Parnon and the 
south-eastern Arcadian mountains is the pass through which 
go the road and railway from Argos to Tripolitsé (Route 60 A). 
Round this town, the centre of the Peloponnese, are 
small plains to the N. and S., and a more extensive one to 
the W. Between Parnon and Taygetus is the very rich plain 
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of Sparta, the valley of the Eurotas river, which flows SSE, 
and enters the sea NE. of Marathonési. Up this valley, and 
over some not very high hills that bound it on the N., 
goes the road from Marathonési to Sparta and Tripolitsé 
(Route 68). Between Taygetus and the Arcadian mountain 
district there is a high ridge, and to the W. of Taygetus, 
between it and the Kyparissia range, are the upper and lower 
plains of Messenia, with the port of Kalamdta at the head 
of the gulf. Over this ridge and then S. across the plains 
go the road and railway from Tripolits4 to Kalamata (Route 
72). As stated above, the range W. of Messenia is divided 
into a northern and a southern half by a low pass running 
E. and W., over which again goes the railway from Kalamata 
to Kyparissia, Pyrgos, and Patras. There is also a pass 
down the valley of the Alpheios river from Karytaina (W. of 
Tripolits’) WNW. to Olympia and Pyrgos (Routes 85 and 86). 
This is a route much used for traffic by pack-transport, and 
a road and railway have both been planned for it, but not yet 
carried out. North of Tripolitsa, through Arcadia to Kalavryta 
and the coast, there exist only mountain tracks. 

Of the islands it is unnecessary to say much. The Ionian 
group, Corfu, Ithaca, Lefkds, Cephalonia, and Zante, are 
well provided with roads built by the British during their 
occupation, and kept in fairly good repair. Lefkds is con- 
nected with the mainland by a causeway. Euboea has 
a carriage-road from Chalcis to Karystos in the S., to Koumi 
on the E., and as far as Hagia Anna to the N. (Routes 11-14). 
None of the other islands, high bare rocks as they are, has any 
road worth mentioning. 

The islands, with the exception of Euboea and those lying 
off the coast of the Peloponnese, are treated in detail in 
Vol. II. 
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GLossaRy of Common Worps occuRRING IN THE ROUTES 


ambéli, ambeléki = vine 

dno, apéno = upper 

dspro = white 

chant (Turkish) = inn 

chéri, chorid = place 

dagh (Turkish) = mountain 

derés (Turkish) = stream 

dervéni, dervendki (Turkish) = 
pass 

hagios (masc.), hagia (fem.) = 
saint ; 

kaké, kaké = evil 

kaljvia = huts, properly of a 


summer settlement made | 


by the inhabitants of a 
mountain village, cf. Geor- 


gitsinika Kalyvia from | 
Georgitsi (see Route 69, 
mile 104) 

karé, (Turkish) = black 

kastro, kastri = fortress | 


katavéthra = natural tunnel | 
into which the waters of | 
a stream may flow 

Meisotra = defile, pass 

kephaléri =a spring rising 
from the mountain side | 


(often the outlet of a 
katavothra) 
kékkino, kékkine = red 
koryphé = peak 
kr¥o= cold 


| loutré = baths 


mévro = black 


' megdlo = great 


metéchi = farm belonging to 
@ monastery 

mikré = little 

néo, néa = new 

néri, nerd = water 

dros = mountain 

palid, palid = old 

Panagié = Our Lady 

pdtamo, potémi = river 


| psild, psilé = high 
' pyrgos = tower 


| réche = mountain ridge 


révma = stream 

skdla (Italian) = port, landing- 
place, or stairs 

stend, stené = pass 

vound, votint = mountain 

oryst = spring 

xéro, xerids = dry 


PRONUNCIATION 


The following note is intended to serve as a guide to the 


Pronunciation of place-names in the routes. 


For a fuller 


account of the pronunciation of Greek see Chapter VI, 


pp. 110 ff. 


GREECE 


N 
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Vowels 

a as in French, e.g. Vari. 

at like the French é, e.g. Eliais. 

ai: if the accent is on the a (di), or on neither, the two 
vowels coalesce and are almost pronounced as 7 in like, 
e.g. Gdidaro. If the accent is on the 7, the vowels are pro- 
nounced separately. Cf. oi, below. 

e either like the French é (the same as ai), e.g. Kaparéli, or 
like the French i (ee in English), e.g. Thévai. The former 
represents the Greek «¢, the latter the Greek 7 ; it is not 
possible to distinguish the two in English. Terminal e¢ 
nearly always represents 7 (ee), e.g. stené, psilé, and terminal 
es generally ¢ (é), e.g. Pértes. (The latter is the nominative 
and accusative plural of feminine words of the first declen- 
sion, répra, mépres, often written méprais, but the nomina- 
tive singular of some masculine words of the first declension 
ends in -ns, e.g. modirns, especially proper names, e.g. 
Tpixovmns, Mavpopixddns, also represented in English 
by -es). 

Final e and es are always pronounced, even when unaccented. 
et same as 7, e.g. Lageia; not necessarily long when un- 
accented, e.g. Gytheion, pronounced Yithyon. 

tas in French (ee in English). When followed by another 
vowel it is very nearly as the English consonantal y, e.g. 
Agérianni (unless it is accented). 

o as in French. 

oi same as 7, e.g. Myloi (pronounced Meelee) ; not long when 
unaccented, e.g. Homénoia, pronounced Oménya. 

ot: if the accent is on the o (dé), or on neither, the two vowels 
coalesce and are nearly as oi in English, e.g. Tibasi. 
Otherwise they are pronounced separately. Cf. ai, above. 

y same as t, e.g. Pyrgos (pronounced Peergos). 


Consonanis 
As in English with the following exceptions : 
d like soft th in English, as in this, e.g. Dadi; except after ”, 
e.g. Androtssa, Déndra, and occasionally at the begirining 
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of a word such as dagh or derés, when it is pronounced as 
in English. 

g before a, 0, or ow very nearly as the hard English g ; before 
ai, e, et, t, ot, or y as the English consonant y very slightly 
gutturalized ; e.g. Mégara (pronounced very nearly as in 
English), Myges (pronounced nearly as Meéyace); except 
after n, when it is hard, e.g. Angelékastro, Vrangiand. 

his not pronounced, e.g. Hégios (pronounced Ayos). 

s is hard, like ss, e.g. Sdlesi, Myges ; except before m, n, and 
v, when it is pronounced like z, e.g. Asmini. 

tas in English ; except after n, when it has the sound of the 
English d, e.g. Vrontamé, pénte. 

y is always a vowel (see above). 

The accent is a strong stress accent as in English. 


TRANSLITERATION 


An endeavour has been made to keep as close to the Greek 
spelling as possible; exceptions are as follows, where the 
English corresponds to the pronunciation, not to the spelling : 
av = af or av (see p. 111), e.g. Kavxy = Kafké, Adyé = Avgo. 
B=0, e.g. Bépi = Vari. 
yy or yx (in the middle of a word) = 1g (the g is hard), e.g. 

’Ayyehbxacrpo = Angelékastro. 
yk (at the beginning of a word before the vowel sounds ¢ or é) = 

k, as being nearer the real pronunciation than g, which is 

pronounced y (see above); e.g. I'kiéva = Kiéna, Ikepdi= 

Kerli. 
ev=ef or ev, e.g. Evévyia= Efthymia, Aevxds = Lefkas, 

petua = révma. 
pr = 6, e.g. Kadaprdxa = Kalabdka (but see below, under 77). 
vr=d, e.g. vrepés = derés (but see below, under 7). 

T=p, except after p, when it is represented by 6, e.g. 

TIahotpra =Paloumba. 

T=t, except sometimes after v, when it is represented by d, 

e.g. ’Avrpobcca = Androtssa (see above). 
v=y (except in the diphthongs av, ev, and ov). 

N2 
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CuassicaL AND Mopsern Puace-NamMeEs 


The modern Greek form of place-names has been adopted 
with a few exceptions. The exceptions are: 

(1) Where a familiar English form exists, e.g. Athens, Nauplia, 
Patras, Piraeus. 

(2) Where the classical name is familiar ; in these cases the 
traditional Latin spelling has been adopted, e.g. Parnassus, 
Helicon, not Parnassés, Helikén. An exception to this 
tule has been made in case of words ending in -eus in 
Latin, where the Greek form -eios has been kept to avoid 
confusion with the diphthong ew; e.g. Alpheios, Peneios, 
Spercheios. These familiar classical names (especially for 
mountain-ranges) occur on all maps of Greece. 

The Greek form of all place-names will be found in the 

Index. 


Nores 


(1) Nomoi (Administrative Districts)—In 1911 the number 
of nomoit was reduced again to 16, and, except in one case, 
with their original boundaries. Most modern maps of Greece 
have the boundaries of the 26 nomoi and the eparchies that 
existed before 1911. The older maps are thus more accurate 
in this respect. 

(2) Roads, Tracks, and Paths —The word road is used only 
of metalled ways. A track is an unmetalled way fit for light 
wheeled vehicles at least in dry weather. A path means 
a way fit for foot-passengers and pack-transport only. 

(3) Abbreviations—C. H.= Custom House ; P. T. 0. =Post 
and telegraph or telephone office. 


ROUTE 1 
PIRAEUS—ATHENS 


Between Piraeus and Athens the country is fairly level and 
open. It is very dry, as neither the Ilissus nor the Cephissus 
river reaches the sea, except after heavy rain. There are olive 
groves on Route A, and some corn-land between Routes A 
and B, and again to the east. All these roads are practically 
level. On Route A the houses of the Piraeus extend for about 
1} mile from the harbour ; those of Athens begin soon after 
the Ilissus has been crossed (mile 4}). Between these points 
are the olive groves and some scattered farms. The whole 
country is visible from Munychia hill in Piraeus, and is domi- 
nated by the Acropolis and Lycabettus hill (NE. of the 
Acropolis) in Athens, as also by Philopappus hill SW. of the 
Acropolis. 


A. Main Roap, 6 miles 
Wide, well-metalled road, in good condition. 


miles 
0 Piraeus (Peiraid, Peiraiéfs: see below). 
Starting from the harbour the road runs NE. to 
‘the electric railway. 
3 | Road crosses railway by a bridge and turns N. 
‘From this point it is on the left-hand side of line. 

Steam mills on 1. 

Road crosses Cephissus river ; the bed is generally 
ldry. 

3 | Barracks. 

31 ‘ Branch road NE. crossing railway by a bridge ; it 
\joins Route C at Kallithéa and enters Athens 8. of 
ithe Acropolis by the military hospital. 
| Road proceeds NNE. away from railway. 


1 
at 
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miles 

4} Road crosses the Ilissus : always dry, except after 
a storm. The Peloponnese and Larissa railways are 
close on the 1. ; houses now on both sides of the rdad. 

5} | Road approaches electric railway on the r., turns 
E., and enters Athens near the Theseion station. 
\It proceeds along Piraeus Street to Place de la Con- 
leorde (52 miles from Piraeus), or by Hermes Street to 

6 | Athens, Place de la Constitution (see below). 


B. Via BoutEvarp Synerés, 7} miles 


From Piraeus to Palié Phdleron road runs along the shore. 
Electric tramway along it. Houses all the way to Néo 
Phaleron. From Phdleron to Athens is the Boulevard Syn- 
grés, a newly constructed wide avenue, in excellent condition. 

miles 
0 Piraeus. Road follows Route A for ? mile. 
Fa Route A continues N., crossing electric railway. 

Road bends E. by S., keeping a branch of the 
railway on the 1. 

Road turns E. 

3 Néo Phaleron, pop. 1,000, P.T.O. Large hotels. 
Road continues E. along the shore. 

13 Road crosses the Cephissus, inclining ESE. 

2} Route C branches off NE. 

23 Road turns due E., away from the coast. Salt 
marsh on 1., low hill on r., alt. 65 ft. 

Branch road goes ESE. along the coast to Palié 
Phaleron, 4 mile, pop. 580, P.T.O. 

3 Road turns NE. Swampy ground on the 1. 

4 Alt. 65 ft. 

5} Alt. 180 ft. Hill on1., alt. 255 ft. Hill on r., alt. 
213 ft. 

Road crosses LIlissus. 

Road enters Athens near military hospital on 1., and 
proceeds N. along Amalia Street. 

73 Athens, Place de la Constitution. 


AIS 
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C. Via Kaxtiruéa, 7 miles 
Metalled road in fair condition. The electric tramway from 
Phaleron to Athens runs along it. 
miles 
0 | Piraeus. Road follows Route B for 2} miles. 
23 Road turns NE. Route B continues along coast. 
43 Kallithéa, orphanage. Here it meets branch road 
from Route A, mile 34, and turns E. 
52 Road joins the Boulevard Syngrés about } mile S. 
* tof military hospital. 
7 | Athens, Place de la Constitution. 


Note on Athens and Piraeus 


Athens, alt. at Dipylon Gate 160 ft., at Place de la Constitu- 
tion 277 ft.; pop. in 1907, 167,479, now about 200,000 ; 
the capital of the kingdom and seat of government, seat of 
Nomarch of Attica-Boeotia, of Demarch, of the Holy Synod 
of the Greek Church, and of the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Greece. 

The town is built to the N. and NE. of the Acropolis, and 
is still extending chiefly in those two directions. Another 
suburb is growing up towards the SE.. The Acropolis hill, 
alt. 512 ft., dominates the town. To the SW. Philopappus 
hill, alt. 483 ft., crowned by the remains of an ancient monu- 
ment, partly shuts out the view of Piraeus from the Acropolis. 
West of the Acropolis are some lower hills, which are still 
well above the level of the town. North-east of the town is 
the steep and pointed Lycabettus, alt. 910 ft., with a monas- 
tery on the summit. Houses are built up its lower slopes. 
To the SE., about 4 miles from Athens, rises the long level 
range of Mt. Hymettus, alt. 3,369 ft. The Ilissus stream, 
which dries up in summer and is full of water only after 
violent rain, flows in a deep and rocky bed past the SE. 
quarter of the town. The Cephissus, a larger stream whose 
waters are mostly taken for the irrigation of fields and gardens, 
flows through the olive groves to the W. of Athens, 
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The town is lighted by electricity and acetylene gas. The 
water-supply, which is very inadequate, is brought mostly 
from springs near Kephissid (see Route 5 B, mile 93). Plans 
have been made to bring water from Lake Stymphalus in the 
Peloponnese (see Route 61, mile 354), but they have not yet 
been carried out. 

Athens is not an important manufacturing centre ; most of 
the factories of Attica are in Piraeus. 

The head-quarters of all the administrative services of the 
country are in Athens. There is a telephone system, as well 
as telephonic communication with Piraeus, Patras, and 
Salonica. 

There are in Athens the University, the Polytechnic, 9 
gymnasia, 10 Hellenic schools, and 55 elementary schools 
(29 for boys and 26 for girls), besides 29 private secondary 
schools (19 for boys and 10 for girls), and 10 commercial and 
technical schools (6 for boys and 4 for girls). 

There are 3 military and 10 civil hospitals, and a number 
of private institutions. There are also several orphanages, 
institutes for the blind, &c., many of which owe their origin 
to the charity of rich Greeks. . 

There are infantry barracks E. of the town on the Kephis- 
sid road (see Route 5 B) and to the NW. near the Eleusis 
road (Route 7); the cavalry barracks are to the N. on the 
Patissia road (see Route 5 A). : 

There are electric trams throughout the town, and also 
a line connecting Athens with Phéleron and Piraeus. The 
railway stations for the Peloponnese and the Larissa lines 
are situated to the NW. 


Piraeus, pop. in 1907, 73,579, now about 100,000, P. T.0., 
C. H., seat of Demarch, gendarmerie. The town is largely 
built on the hilly peninsula which projects into the gulf of 
Salamis W. of the bay of Phdleron. Towards the S. end of 
the peninsula the highest point is 189 ft. above the sea; 
while to the E. overlooking Phdleron bay is Munychia hill, 
alt. 217 ft. West of Munychia the ground is more level, 
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falling gently to the harbour, and here are the principal 
streets and buildings. 

Piraeus is increasing year by year in importance as a port, 
and as far as general movement is concerned it ranks after 
Marseilles, Naples, and Genoa. Being the terminus of three 
railways it has become the distributing centre for the whole 
of Greece, and practically all the shipping companies, both 
Greek and foreign, have their head-quarters here. 

There are two small but safe boat-harbours on the E. side 
of the peninsula (S. and E. of Munychia hill), but the modern 
harbour is the land-locked stretch of water to the W. The 
total water area of this harbour is about 302 acres, and this 
is divided into three parts, the outer harbour, the inner 
harbour, and the basin called Hélai. The outer harbour 
(114 acres) is not yet quayed, and with the exception of 
discharging coal little business is done here. The depth of 
water varies from 16 to 90 ft. The inner harbour (152 acres) 
has depths of from 16 to 74 ft. It is lined with quays, and 
on its E. shore are the custom-house, principal warehouses, 
&c. Halai basin (36 acres), on the N. side of the inner 
harbour, has a depth of from 8 to 15 ft. only. Timber and 
iron are discharged here, and marble loaded for export. 
A line of rails connects with the station of the Peloponnese 
railway. 

The total length of quayage is 4,400 yds.; but, except 
for the grain wharf with a depth of 28 ft. and the railway 
pier on the N. side with a depth of 21 ft., the quays have 
insufficient water (less than 15 ft.) alongside for large vessels. 
Most of the loading and unloading is therefore done by means 
of lighters. Owing to the accumulation of a mass of shipping 
large vessels experience great difficulty in entering and 
clearing the port. The warehouses are also entirely inade- 
quate for the requirements of the port. Schemes for enlarging 
and improving the harbour have been prepared, and tenders 
for the construction of works generally have been called for. 
But nothing has yet been done. 

There are several firms which undertake the repairing of 
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ships, construction of engines and boilers,. &c. Two of these 
are important and carry out most classes of marine work. 
The total number of workmen employed in normal times in 
connexion with the engineering and ship-repairing trades 
amounts to about 3,000.- No shipbuilding is done at Piraeus, 
except by two small yards in the HAlai basin, where small 
craft are built. 

About 15,000 tons of coal, partly Welsh and partly American, 
are usually kept in stock by the various importers, and in 
recent years much of the Syra bunkering trade has been 
diverted to Piraeus. 

Like Athens Piraeus suffers from a bad water-supply, and 
epidemics of typhoid are common in summer. Water is sup- 
plied to ships by tank-boats, which are filled by means of 9 
hydrants on the Miaotles quay in the SE. corner of the inner 
harbour. 

The town is lighted by electric light and by gas. Electric 
tram-cars run through the town, and also to Phdleron and 
Athens, 

Piraeus is the most important manufacturing town in 
Greece. It has 27 distilleries, 13 steam flour-mills, 13 engineer- 
ing and iron-works, 14 cotton and weaving mills, 5 needle- 
factories, 12 soap-factories, 3 ice-factories, 4 tanneries, 
a brewery, a gunpowder-factory, &c. 

The trade of the port is increasing yearly, nearly all the 
imports into Greece being discharged at Piraeus. The total 
gross tonnage of imports in 1914 amounted to 871,689 tons 
(more than half of this being coal). The principal exports 
from Piraeus are marble, raw hides, and cognac. During 1914 
+ 3,789 steam vessels of 4,081,146 tons, and 486 sailing vessels 
of 37,023 tons entered the port. Of these 2,587 steam 
vessels (1,684,421 tons), and 385 sailing vessels (24,024 tons) 
were Greek. The amount received from the customs at 
Piraeus in 1914 was £1,091,769. 

The number of steam vessels registered at Piraeus is 240, 
with a net tonnage of 213,930 tons. Of these 19 are of more 
than 2,000 tons net. 
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The principal streets of the town are broad and straight. 
The railway stations lie N. of the inner harbour. There is 
a telephone system in the town, as well as telephonic com- 
munication with Athens. There are 4 hospitals and 2 orphan- 
ages, 2 gymnasia, 4 Hellenic schools, 1 girls’ high school, 
and 27 elementary schools (14 for boys and 13 for girls), 
besides 11 private secondary schools (5 for boys and 6 for 
girls), and a commercial school. 


ROUTE 2 


PIRAEUS—SALAMIS FERRY—MEGARA FERRY, 
15 miles 


Good carriage-road to Salamis ferry, and across the island. 
The first part of the road to the ferry is over low hills, bare of 
trees; then it runs along the coast at the foot of Mt. Skara- 
mangé, the slopes of which come down to the shore. Salamis 
is a bare and rocky island ; but vineyards are plentiful in the 
small areas of flat land through which the road goes. 

miles 

0 Piraeus. Starting from the Peloponnese railway 

station, road proceeds N. Branch road N. and NW. 
rejoins main road after 2} miles. 

Road turns NW. 

23 Branch road mentioned above joins from the E. 
Hill in angle between them, alt. 177 ft. 

Road turns W. along the coast. Country rises 
steeply to about 950 ft. on the r. 

54 Pérama (‘Ferry ’). 


Track from Skaramangé comes in from NW. (see 
Route 7, mile 73). 


The ferry takes from 18 to 30 min. according 10 


the wind. : 
63 Landing near ruins of ancient Salamis. 


10 


14 
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Carriage-road thence SW. 

Ambelaki, pop. 980, P.T.O. Thence road goes NW. 

Branch road N. to Arapi, 2 miles, pop. 1,600, 
P.T.O. Here is the naval dockyard (Néfstathmos), 
known generally as Salamis Arsenal. 

Road turns W. 

Kotlouri (Salamis), pop. 5,000, P. T. 0. 


Another road goes E. from Kodlouri for 1} mile 
nearly parallel to above, then turning N. to the 
arsenal, 3 miles. 


Road continues W., then as it approaches the sea 
turns NW., then W. again along the N. coast. It 
passes many vineyards. 

Phaneroméne monastery, looking N. across the 
straits. 

Ferry to Mégara. 

(Landing near the Athens—Mégara road (Route 52). 
|Carriage-road to the town.) 


ROUTE 3 


ATHENS—VARI—CAPE SUNIUM—LAVRION, 


474 miles 


Rough cart-track, capable of taking two-wheeled vehicles 
at least as far as Vari (mile 12). 

SE. of Athens the country as far as Vari is fairly well culti- 
vated, but the soil is dry (like nearly all Attica), and there 
are few trees; the hills arelow. Mt. Hymettus to the E. of 
the road is nearly treeless. After V4ri the route goes through 
much more broken country, with high mountains and small 


valleys. 


miles 


12 


14} 


16 
19 


19} 
22 


25 
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Athens. Starting from Place de la Constitution, 
route proceeds down Amalia Street on the W. of the 
palace gardens. It leaves Athens by the military 
hospital. 

Military hospital SE. of the Acropolis. At that 
‘point road turns E. 

Bridge over the Tlissus. Track turns SSE. 
Powder-magazine. 
i Hagios Ioannes church. Hill on r., alt. 423 ft. 

Alt. 321 ft. Branch track W. to Brachami, 
1} mile, pop. 520. 
|; Alt. 203 ft. Trachones on r. of track. 
| Track turns SE. and skirts the SW. slope of Mt. 
Hymettus, alt. 3,369 ft., gradually bearing E. 

Vari situated above the gulf of Vari, alt. 95 ft., 
pop. 210. 

From Vari track turns ENE. and passes through 
a gap between Karamoti, alt. 725 ft., on the S. and 
foot-hills of Hymettus on the N. 

Alt. 232 ft. Branch track NE. to Koropi, 5 miles 
(see Route 6, mile 17}). 

Track turns ESE., skirting northern slope of 
Karaméti. 

Track turns SSE. 

Hagios Demétrios. Branch track NE. to Kalyvia 
\Kouvara, 43 miles (see Route 6, mile 12). 

_ Track continues S. 

Track reaches shore, and proceeds along it SE. 

Track turns E. to avoid the mass of Mt. Olympos 
(Skérdi). 

Branch track goes S. between the W. slopes of 
Olympos and the shore, and then turns SE. to 
Andvyso, 9 miles (see below, mile 29). 

Elymbo (Olympos) village (3 brs. 30 min. from Vari) 
in a depression between Mt. Keratéa, alt. 2,129 ft., 
on the N. and Mt. Olympos, alt. 1,591 ft., on the S. 
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miles 


27 
28 
29 


33 


333 
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Track leads S. over a plain which descends to the 
sea at the gulf of Hagios Nikélaos. Mt. Olympos is 
on r. of track. 

Metéchi of Andvyso, alt. 131 ft. Track con- 
tinues S. 

Branch track SSW. to the salt-pans on the shore, 
1 mile. 

Anavyso (4 hrs. 10 min. from Vari). Track turns 
E. across the hills. 

Alt. 492 ft. Track meets light railway. 


Branch track N. following the railway to Kamariza, 
pop. 1,660, P. T. O. (54 hrs. from Vari). Carriage- 
road from Kaméariza with a general ESE. direction 
to Lavrion, 3} miles (see Route 6). 


Track turns 8. 

Track crosses light railway. 

Track crosses railway again and follows it S. to 
Megala Péfka. 

Megala Péfka, the hill district, which is well wooded 
with pine-trees. 

Branch track SW. to Légrena, 3 mile. 

Sunium (Soinion, Cape Koldonnes), with ruins of 
ithe ancient temple of Poseidon on the extreme edge 
of the cliffs. 

Carriage-road hence NE. and N., sometimes along 
the coast, sometimes over hills skirting the coast to 
Lavrion. : 


& 


Lavrion (see Route 6). 
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ROUTE 4 


ATHENS—MARATHON, 27 miles 


Good motor road, repaired in 1914. The houses of Athens 
extend as far as Ambeloképi (mile 2) ; electric tramway along 
the road to this point. There are no steep gradients, though the 
open country narrows considerably between Mts. Hymettus 
and Pentelicus for some 2 miles before Charvati (mile 9). 
There is a fair amount of cultivation along this route ; there 
are also some woods, especially after the road turns N. (mile 15); 
but a good deal of the country, as commonly in Greece, is bare 
and stony, with shrubs and only a few trees, affording pasture 
to flocks of sheep and goats. At the S. end of the plain of 
Marathon (mile 22) the country is very marshy ; and Marathon 
itself and the villages around suffer greatly from malaria. 

tiles | 

0 Athens. Road starts from Place de la Constitution 
and proceeds E. along the Boulevard Kephissi4, 
keeping the palace and its gardens on r. It follows 
the Lavrion road (see Route 6) for 74 miles. 

2 Suburb of Ambeloképi, alt. 413 ft. Road to 
[Kephissié branches NNE. (see Route 5B). 

Road continues NE. 

5 | Branch road N. to Chalandri, 1 mile, pop. 1,340, 


P. T. 0. 
6 | Alt. 675 ft. 
7 =| Alt. 797 ft. Hill on r., alt. 1,187 ft. 
74 | Layrion road branches 8S. (see Route 6). 


\ About 200 yds. farther on, a branch road goes SE. 
,to Spata, 5 miles ; whence a track continues SSE. to 
\Vra6na, 94 miles, where it divides, one branch going 
\E. to Port Vraéna, 11} miles, the other SE. to Port 
Raphte, 12} miles (see Route 6, mile 153). 
Road proceeds E. 
TE Road crosses railway just S. of Gérakas station. 


| 
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Alt. 656 ft. Road crosses a stream. 

Hill on r., alt. 734 ft. 

Charvati, alt. 623 ft., pop. 300. 

Road crosses stream by a bridge and proceeds E. 

Bridge over another stream. 

Alt. 387 ft. Branch road SSW. to Spata, 24 miles. 

Passades, alt. 318 ft. 

Branch road N. to Pikérmi, ? mile, alt. 393 ft., 
P.T.O. Hills to W. rise to 879 ft. within 
1 mile. 

Road crosses Megalo Révma by a bridge. Mt. 
Elos on r., alt. 643 ft. 

Alt. 141 ft. 

Road crosses stream. Pine woods. 

Alt. 118 ft. Road crosses another stream. Hill 
on 1. rises to 620 ft., and hill on r. to 452 ft. 

Road takes a general northerly direction. 

Alt. 288 ft. Road descends very gently. 

Branch road SW. to Raphéna on the shore, 2 miles, 
P.T. 0. 

Shore is less than 1 mile on E., but is concealed 
from the road by a ridge 246 ft. high. 

Road enters the plain of Marathon. 

Alt. 137 ft. Branch road ENE. to Andréas on 
coast, 1 mile. 

Hills recede from the coast and the plain opens 
out. Hills are from 400 ft. to 2,550 ft. high. 

Alt. 32 ft. Road crosses stream by a bridge; ruins 
on r. 

Hills approach the road on L., and there is a large 
marsh on r. between the road and the bay. 

Alt. 16} ft. Hill 1 mile to 1. is 1,827 ft. high. Track 
NW. to Vrana, 2 miles. Hills again recede. 

Marsh on r. ends. Gardens here. 

Road approaches the hills, which rise rapidly to 


754 ft, 
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25} Sephéri Bey in a gap between hill on 1., alt. 771 ft., 
and hill on r., alt. 1,017 ft. 

Road continues through the gap N. up the r. bank 
of the Marathon stream. 
264 Road crosses to 1. bank by a bridge. 
27 Marathon (Marathéna), pop. 1,000, P. T. 0. 

Track NW. across the hills to Kaléntsi, 3 miles, and 
Kapandriti, 6 miles (see Route 5 B, mile 22). 
| Another track N. to Ano Souli, 24 miles, and 
Grammatik6, 4 miles, pop. 950, P. T. O., where there 
are iron-ore mines, with a light railway to the coast, 
at Limiéna bay, 93 miles. Here there is a jetty, 
;200 ft. long, with 22 ft. of water at its outer end. 
\From Grammatik6 there is a track NW. and W. to 
\Varnava, 4 miles, pop. 530, and thence SW. and W. 
to Kapandriti. 


ROUTE 5 


ATHENS—SKALA OROPOU 
A. Via Tatoi, 292 miles 


A well-metalled road all the way to the Skala : it is in good 
condition as far as Tatdi, and is fit for motor traffic as far as 
the Skdla, though the steep descent towards Oropé has many 
bad patches and hairpin bends. The road goes over a shoulder 
of Mt. Parnes, which used to be well wooded with pine-trees, 
but the big fire in the spring of 1916 destroyed all the forest 
N. and NE., that is, to the right, of the road. There are 
still pine woods on the slopes of Parnes, and on the hills 
near Oropé. There are tracks from mile 223 and from the 
Skéla to Chalcis. There is no through carriage-road from 
Athens to Chalcis except through Thebes (Routes 7 and 10). 
It is, however, possible to take light vehicles by a metalled 
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road from Malakdsa (mile 223), crossing the river Vouriéni, as 
far as Schematdri; thence N. by rough track via Port Vathy 
as in Route 10, alternative track A, miles 123-0. 


miles 
0 


223 


Athens, Place de la Constitution. Route proceeds 
NW. along University Avenue. 
Just before reaching Place de la Concorde route 
turns NNE. up Patissia Street. 

Reservoir on 1. Road passes through gardens. 

Patissia, pop. 5,000, P. T. O. 

Koukouvaones, alt. 551 ft., pop. 700. 

Branch roads : 

(1) NW. crossing river Cephissus, } mile, to 
Menidi, 2 miles, pop. 3,800, P. T. O.; whence track 
to Kalyvia Chasias, 10 miles (see Route 7, mile 103). 

(2) ENE. to Kephissia, 3 miles (Route B, mile 9}), 
whence N. and NNW. to the main road at mile 12. 

Road crosses Cephissus and ascends again. 

Alt. 606 ft. 

Alt. 813 ft. 

Alt. 977 ft. Kephissié road comes in (see above 
at mile 6}). 

Road enters hilly country amidst the charred re- 
mains of the great pine forest. 

Alt. to 1. of road 1,564 ft. 

Tatéi, king’s country-house ; small village, P.T.0. 

Alt. 1,948 ft. 4 mile W. alt. 2,631 ft. 1 mile E. 
alt. 2,198 ft. Between road and last altitude are 
reservoirs of water. 

Alt. 2,103 ft., highest point of road, watershed of 
the Cephissus and the Charddra. 

Road descends, not very steeply, to cross Charédra 
river by a bridge. 

Alt. 1,876 ft. 

Chapel of Hagios Merkourios. Road soon descends 
very steeply with hairpin curves. 

Road crosses railway by a bridge. Malakésa to 


r. of road. 


miles | 


26} 
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Branch roads : 

(1) Branch road goes E. to Kapandriti (see ° 
Route B, mile 22). 

(2) Another branch road proceeds W. along the 
northern foot-hills of Parnes, nearly parallel to the 
railway. It runs as follows: 


miles 
5 


Coe) 
4 


Kakosalesi, pop. 1,000. Road turns 
NNW., and goes over low pine-covered 
hills, through which the Vouriéni makes its 
way. 

Stone bridge over tributary of Vouriéni. 

Road reaches Vouriéni river, which it 
crosses by an iron bridge wide enough for 
one vehicle. To the W. is the fertile valley 
of the Vouriéni, in which are the ruins of 
ancient Tanagra. 


¥rom Oropé6 (see below) there is a cart-track 
W. that crosses the Vouriéni at Sykamino, 
pop. 160, by a ford, 1} mile, thence along 
the N. bank of the river to join this track at 
the bridge mentioned above. 


Road (in fair condition) goes NW. 

Stanidtes, pop. 240. 

Schematari. Metalled road stops, and a 
rough track (passable for light traffic) con- 
tinues to Vathy and thence to Chalcis. 

Chalcis (see Route 10, alternative track A). 


Main road continues north over low rolling country, 
with thin pine woods and fields on either side. Hills 
from 850 to 1,150 ft. high. 

Mélesi, pop. 100. Path NW. to Oropé, 3 miles 


(see below). 
Road descends gradually towards the sea. 
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Skala Oropoa, pop. 420, P.T.0O., C.H.; with 
'a shallow harbour. To N. and W. is a small plain 
formed by the deposits of the Vouriéni (Asopus) river. 
; A-road goes SW. to Oropé, 3} miles, pop. 610. 
| There is also a coastal track from the Skala, going 
\wNW. and crossing the Vouriéni near its mouth : 
miles 

0 Skala Oropou. 

3 Chalkoutsi. 

64 Délesi. 
103 Dramesi, pop. 170. 
113 Gerali, whence via Vathy to 
' 20 Chaleis (see Route 10, alternative track A). 


B. Via K4uamos, 344 miles 


A good metalled road as far as Kephissié (mile 9}): 
metalled and in fair condition as far as mile 16 (Bougiati), 
and probably to Kélamos. 


miles 
0 


Athens. Road follows the Marathon road for 
2 miles (see Route 4). 

Alt. 413 ft. Marathon road branches NE. 

; Road continues NNE. On the r. of the road, 
‘between it and the Marathon road, is a hill, alt. 
|482 ft. 

Alt. of road 554 ft. Hill on r., alt. 613 ft., hill on 1, 
alt. 761 ft. 

Branch road fit for motor traffic E. to Hagia 
Varvara, } mile, thence NE. to Chalandri, 1} mile, 
station on Athens-Lavrion railway (see Route 4, 
mile 5). From Chalandri this branch road continues 
NE., ascending Mt. Pentelicus, to Mendéli monastery, 
6} miles. The slopes of Pentelicus are thickly covered 
with pines. Near Chaldndri are many vineyards and 
cornfields, 


miles 


© 
rot 


ll 
12 
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Alt. 551 ft. Branch tracks : 

(1) SE. to Chaléndri, 3 mile. 

(2) NW. to Athens-Tatéi road (see Route A), 
3 miles. 

Bridge over a stream. 

Amarotsi (Marousi) village and monastery, pop. 
2,280, P.O. Summer resort. 

Kephissia, alt. 984 ft., pop. 2,000, P. T. O. Summer 
resort. 


Branch track W. to Koukouvaones on Athens- 
Tatdéi road (see Route A), 3 miles. 


Road proceeds N., gradually descending. 

Alt. 675 ft. Road ascends again. 

Alt. 964 ft. Branch road turns sharply WNW. and 
descends to the valley of stream, } mile, alt. 784 ft. 
whence NW. to Athens-Tatéi road (see Route A, 
mile 12), 2} miles. 

Road turns NE. up r. side of the Cephissus valley. 

Branch track ESE. to Diényso, 2} miles (see Rail- 
ways, Route X). 

Road crosses Cephissus. 

Road crosses railway. 

Alt. 1,112 ft. 

Alt. 1,210 ft. Branch road SE. to Bougiati, 
‘1d mile, P.T.O., and Stamata, 2} miles. From 
iStaméta there is a mule-track in 22 hrs. NE. to 
Marathon (see Route 4). 

Road bends to N. 

Alt. 1,256 ft. Road turns ENE. and enters very 
hilly country. 

Spata, alt. 1,049 ft. (to be distinguished from 
Spdta on Routes 4 and 6), 1 mile to the E. Branch 
track NE. to Kaléntsi, 3 miles. 


Road turns NNE., crosses railway 2 miles SE. of 
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miles 
Kiotrka station (whence a road NNW. to Kiotrka, 
24 miles, pop. 840, P.T.O.), and descends to the valley 
of the Charédra, which it crosses (alt. 721 ft.), and 
goes N. up a tributary valley. 

22 Kapandriti, pop. 610, P. T. O. 


Branch road goes SW. for 2 miles, then bends to 
NW. and N., around the S. and W. spurs of Mt. 
Mavrondros, alt. 2,123 ft., to Marképoulo (see below), 
7 miles. About half-way from Kapandriti another 
branch goes W. to Malakasa (see Route A, mile 223), 
24 miles. A path goes SE. to Kaléntsi and Marathon. 


Main road goes N. along E. slopes of Mt. Mav- 
ronéros. 
28 | Kaélamos, pop. 920, P. T. O. 
Road turns E. 
303 Mark6poulo, pop. 600 (to be distinguished from 
Marképoulo on Route 6, mile 15}). 
34} Skala Oropot. 


Note on Passes over Mts. Cithaeron and Parnes 


There are five ways of crossing Mts. Parnes and Cithaeron, 
the barrier that separates Attica from the north. The easiest 
is that which rounds the eastern end of Parnes, the route taken 
by the railway and these two roads to Oropé. The next easiest 
is by the pass of Gyphtékastro, through which goes the road 
to Thebes and the north (Route 7). This is the one used by all 
through road traffic, as there is no metalled road connecting 
the Athens—Oropé road with Thebes. The other three are all 
difficult mule-tracks. The best is that by the ancient fortress 
of Phyle, E. of the Gyphtékastro pass. This is the shortest of 
all the routes. Acarriage-road from Athens goes NNW. through 
Kato Liésia, pop. 700, P.T.O., as far as Chasid, pop. 900, 15 
miles. Thence asteep ascent N. up a very narrow valley takes 
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one to the ruins of Phyle in 2 hrs., alt. 2,255 ft. The mountain- 
path is difficult. It continues to ascend NW. over the ridge, 
which is the watershed between Attica and Boeotia, alt. 2,560ft. 
Then it goes steeply down to the upland plain of Skourta, to 
the village of Kréra, alt. 1,840 ft., pop. 200, 5 hrs., and across 
the plain to Dérveno-Sélesi, pop. 750, 64 hrs. From Dérveno- 
Sdlesi the path continues NW. through alow pass, then descends 
rapidly into the plain of Boeotia, crosses the Vouriéni river 
by a bridge, alt. 800 ft., and thence goes over low hills to 
Thebes, 114 hrs. from Chasid. 

A fourth track goes from Vilia (Route 7, mile 304) steeply 
up the wooded slopes of Cithaeron, W. of the carriage-road, 
passing a good spring in the mountains (about 4 hrs. from 
Vilia), and then descending very abruptly the N. slopes above 
the village of Kaparéli (see Route 7, mile 374). A track from 
Germané on the Corinthian gulf joins this; and another 
track goes S. from Vilia to Mégara (see Route 52). 

The fifth is the most difficult of all, and goes from Germané 
high above the coast, rounding the W. shoulder of Cithaeron, 
and descending again at Livadéstro, whence there is a track 
up the valley E. to Kaparéli (see Route 7, mile 374). Not only 
is the path itself dangerous, but the traveller is exposed to the 
violent storms of wind that are frequent in this corner of the 
gulf of Corinth. 


ROUTE 6 


LAVRION—ATHENS, 33} miles 


A well-metalled road, fit for motors ; in part, at least, re- 
paired in 1914. No very steep gradients. It goes through 
hilly and uncultivated land as far as Keratéa (mile 83) ; this 
is the country of the lead-mines. From there to the point 
where it joins the Marathon road (mile 26) it is fairly level and 
goes: through the most fertile district of Attica, with many 
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large villages and market towns. The vine is chiefly cultivated. 
From mile 26 it is the same as the Marathon road (Route 4). 


miles 
0 


yy 


5 


Lavrion. Lead-mines and smelting-works (French 
and Greek companies). Pop. 11,200, P. T.0., C.H.,, 
seat of Demarch, gendarmerie. The bay of Lévrion 
forms the port. There are three piers at the head, 
near some furnaces and smelting-works at which 
steamers load ore. Storage accommodation for 
20,000 tons of coal, and appliances for loading and 
unloading. Workshops capable of undertaking small 
repairs to vessels. The drinking water is rather 
brackish. 

Road starts from the harbour and proceeds N. ; the 
railway is between the road and the sea. 

Branch road W. to Kamariza (see Route 3, mile 33), 
34 miles. 

Road continues N. following railway. 

Kypriané. Road crosses the railway and runs be- 
tween it and the sea. 

Road crosses railway and leaves it. 


Branch road N. up a valley following the railway 
to Daskalié, 4 miles, pop. 200, P. O., through mining 
district. 


Road turns NW. up a depression between the hills. 

Hagios Geérgios church. 

Alt. 114 ft. 

Alt. 400 ft. 

Road passes through a gap between a hill on 1, alt. 
682 ft., and another on r., alt. 610 ft. 

Plaka, pop. 1,770, P.T.O. Branch roads : 

(1) SW. to Demoliaki, 1 mile, and Kamériza (see 
mile 4 above), 3} miles. 

(2) To Villia, 1 mile. 

Alt. 528 ft. Road begins to descend. 
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Alt. 400 ft. Hill on L., alt. 951 ft., and another on 
r., alt. 892 ft. From this point road crosses a shoulder 
of hill on 1. and rises slightly. 

Alt. 488 ft. 

Keratéa, alt. 590 ft., pop. 4,140, P. T. O. Railway 
station. Road follows railway. 

Branch track NNE. across the hills to Port Raphte, 
8 miles (see below, mile 15}). 

Alt. 656 ft. Road begins to descend. 

Road crosses railway. 

Waterworks. 

Road crosses stream by stone bridge. 

Kalyvia Kouvara on 1., alt. 344 ft., pop. 1,350, 
P.T.O. 

Road continues NW. between hills. 

Alt. 282 ft. 

Dagla. Branch road NW. crossing the railway to 
Koropi (see below), 4 miles. 

Road turns NNE. 

Marképoulo, alt. 246 ft., pop. 2,630, P. T. O. 


Branch carriage-roads : 

(1) N. to Spata, 6 miles, pop. 2,150. 

(2) E. to Port Raphte, 5 miles, C. H., situated on 
the land-locked bay of Raphte, which affords good 


‘anchorage. 


Road turns NW., still following railway. 

Branch road W. crossing railway to Koropf, 2 miles, 
pop. 4,300, P. O. 

Alt. 308 ft. Alt. on W. of road 429 ft. 

Road begins to ascend slightly. 

Alt. 505 ft. Branch road W. to Liépesi, 2 mile, 
pop. 2,600, P. T. O. 

Branch road S. to Koropi. 

Hill on r. of road, alt. 800 ft., while on 1., at a dis- 
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miles 
tance of 2 miles, is the ridge of Hymettus, rising to 
3,369 ft. quite close to this point. 
254 Alt. 754 ft. Road. ascends foot-hills of Hymettus. 
253 Road descends. Hill to r., alt. 721 ft., another to 
1, alt. 1,181 ft. 
26 Alt. 721 ft. Route joins Marathon road (see 
Route 4, mile 74), and is identical with it as far as 
Athens. 

Road goes W. 
26} | Alt. 797 ft. 
271 | Alt. 675 ft. 
282 Branch road N. to Chalandri, 1 mile. Road turns 
SW. 
314 Suburb of Ambeloképi. Branch road goes NNE. 
to Kephissia (see Route 5 B). 
33} Athens. 


ROUTE 7? 


ATHENS—THEBES—LIVADIA—LAMIA 
Via BrAo, 1364 miles 


This road, with its alternative, Route 8, between Livadié 
and Lamia, and its continuation N. to Larissa (Route 22) and 
thence to Salonica, is the only means of communication for 
wheeled traffic which traverses all eastern Greece N. of the 
Corinthian gulf. The corresponding route in western Greece 
is that from Mesolénghi to Arta and thence to Yanina (Route 
33). It is metalled and fit for motor traffic all the way, but 
needs repair in parts. Between Athens and Daphni (5} miles) 
it was repaired in 1914 and is in excellent condition. Up the 
steep gradients on either side of Mt. Cithaeron, between 
Eleusis and Thebes, there are some bad patches. 

It goes over several defensible passes, but only two are lofty 
and involve steep gradients, that over Mt. Cithaeron, just 


1 See also Appendix, 
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mentioned, and the second between Brdlo (mile 116) and the 
Spercheios valley (mile 129). This latter is much the most 
difficult part of the road, as Mt. Oeta is cut into by very steep 
and narrow gorges, and the road descends rapidly, with many 
windings. The northern slopes of Mt. Oeta to the W. of the 
road are especially precipitous. Before crossing Cithaeron 
the low pass of Daphni (mile 54), one of the western defences 
of Athens, is the only obstacle. The plain of Eleusis, W. of 
the pass, is fertile, and has many vineyards, olive groves, 
and market-gardens watered from artesian wells. Between 
Cithaeron and Oeta the road goes over nearly level ground the 
whole way, only rising gradually up the Cephissus valley 
between Parapotdmia pass (mile 83) and Bralo (mile 116). 
The plains of Thebes, of Kopais, and of the upper Cephissus 
(between miles 40 and 116), the ancient Boeotia and Phocis, 
are among the largest and most fertile in Casio and are well 
cultin ee water-supply in all, especially 
the Kopais plain, which is watered not only by the Cephissus 
and its many tributaries coming from the 8., but by the 
Mavropétamos, which rises in a copious spring near Skripot 
(mile 75) and flows in a clear stream E. across the plain. As 
they are both cut off from the sea by a ring of mountains, the 
plains of Thebes and Kopais are oppressively hot in summer, 
a condition made worse by the almost complete absence of 
trees except in the villages and the few orchards round Thebes. 
The upper Cephissus—basin-has.a.cooler climate, and a large 
aaber of orchards: Hapltat the these pisinh is separated from 
_itsneighbour by narrow but low passes, Onchestus betweén 
“eastern and western Boeotia (mile 55), and Parapotamia 
between western Boeotia and the upper Cephissus basin 


antisense > only, the road having to cross the “ridge to the Ww. 
At thé head of the Cephissus valley is Gravid, at the exit of the 
pass which leads down to Sdlona and Itéa on the Corinthian 
gulf (Route 20). These central plains form the natural high- 
way of communication between N. and §. Greece ; the railway 
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to Lérissa and Salonica runs nearly parallel with the road 
throughout this district. Many roads and tracks enter these 
plains from the sea-coast on the N. and 8. The chief ones from 
the S. are: (1) from Naupactus and western Greece via Mavroli- 
théri (Route 43, mile 53}) ; (2) from Itéa via Sdlona (Route 20), 
both entering the upper Cephissus plain S. of Brdlo (mile 
116); (3) from Itéa via Delphi, or Antikyra via Distomo 
(Route 21), entering the Kopais plain either at Davlia near 
Chaeroneia (mile 79) or at Livadié (mile 73); (4) from 
Dombréna (Route 9), entering the Kopais at Mazi (mile 58), 
or the plain of Thebes at Vagia (mile 52), or just W. of Thebes 
(mile 473) ; (5) from Livadéstro to Kékla (mile 374). From 
the channel of Euboea to the interior are (1) the two tracks 
from Thermopylae and Kainotrio (Route 8, miles 141} and 
129) that meet at Drachméni (below, mile 94) ; (2) road from 
Atalante (Route 8), meeting main road at mile 89}; (3) path 
from Larymna to Thebes (Route 18); (4) three routes from 
Chalcis to Thebes (Route 10); (5) cart-track from Oropé to 
Thebes (Route 5 A under mile 222, and below, mile 45). Much 
fighting has taken place at various points on this highway, as 
all invasions by land from the N. have passed this way ; battles 
have taken place in ancient and modern times at Plataea 
(mile 373), Chaeroneia (mile 794), and Thermopylae (Route 8, 
mile 1414), 
miles | 

0 Athens, Place de la Constitution. Route goes down 
'Hermes Street, and leaves Athens by the Dipylon 
Gate, and goes W., passing Hagia Tridda church, 
where it inclines WNW., leaving the Piraeus road, 
which goes SW. 
14 Road crosses the railway by level crossing. 

Road soon becomes an avenue, with gardens and 
olive groves on either side. Botanical Gardens on 1. 
of road. 

2 Alt. 99 ft. Road crosses a conduit. 
24 Hagios Geérgios church, alt. 95 ft. Road issues 
|from wooded country. Fields on either side. 
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Powder-factory to r. Cart-track on 1. to Piraeus, 
4 miles. 

Road begins to ascend pass over Mt. Skaramanga. 

Alt. 328 ft. Hagios Elfas church on r., on a hill, 
alt. 620 ft. Hills on the 1. rising to 1,154 ft. 

Alt. 424 ft. 

Alt. 413 ft. Paths: 

(1) Going E. to join road to Chasia (see Route 5, 
note), just N. of the suburb of Sepélia. 

(2) Going S. over the hills to Piraeus, 5 miles. 

Road begins to descend. 

Daphni, convent and church, alt. 335 ft. 

Road turns W., and enters pass. Alt. on r. 1,089 
ft., on 1. 754 ft. 

Alt. 262 ft. Narrowest point of pass. Easy 
descent to the sea. 

Alt. 65 ft. End of pass. Hills continue on r., but 
cease on I. 

Chéni. Immediately on the 1. of the road is the 
site for the new naval dockyard, the plans for which 
were completed in 1914. It will occupy an area about 
1,500 yds. W. to E. by 3,000 N. toS. Outside this area 
will be naval magazines, fuel stores, rifle-ranges, &c. 
Branch lines will connect it with the Peloponnesian 
Railway, and a direct line has been planned to go S. of 
Mt. Skaramangé past the Salamis ferry (see below) 
ito Piraeus (see Railways, Route XII, mile 174). 

Branch track SSW. along the coast past the site 
of the new dockyard to old convent of Skaramanga, 
1} mile, skirting the foot of the hills. It continues 8. 
to a powder-magazine, 2} miles, on the shore and at 
the foot of a hill. A few hundred yards from the 
convent a path goes over the rough wooded slopes, 
and follows the coast to Pérama, 43 miles (14 hr. from 
the convent); where is the ferry to Salamis, and thence 
to Piraeus (see Route 2). 


2 
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miles 

83 Road reaches shore of the bay of Eleusis. The hills 
descend close to the shore, forming a promontory 
round which the road runs at the level of the sea. At 
this point is a chani. 

Road turns in general N. direction, and runs across 
pasture land where the hills recede from the sea. 
Rifle-range in connexion with proposed new dock- 
yard on the r. 

93 Hills again approach the sea, alt. 108 ft. Mill. 
10 Proposed coal and oil-fuel store in connexion with 
the new dockyard, on the |. between road and shore. 

Road leaves shore, and goes through vineyards and 

olive groves. The plain of Eleusis is fertile and has 
numerous artesian wells. 
10} Branch track N., crossing railway near the station 
to Kalyvia Chasias (Asprépyrgo), 14 mile, pop. 2,340, 
P.T.O. This track is passable for light wheeled 
traffic. Thence a track for pack-animals in 2 hrs. 
to Chasia, at N. end of Skaramanga hills (see Route 5, 
note), 74 miles. 

Road inclines WNW. ; olive groves to the r. 


113 Proposed new aerodrome on the 1., between road 
and shore. : 

12 | Railway on r. approaches close to road, Road 
goes WSW. 


134 | Eleusis (Lepsina), pop. 2,370, P.T.O. Cement and 
‘soap-factories. 

| Country more open. Road inclines to NW. From 
Eleusis to Mandra it is unfit for heavy traffic. 

143 Road to Mégara, Corinth, and the Peloponnese 
(Route 52) branches off W., parallel with the railway. 
17 Mandra to 1., pop. 3,670, P. T. O. 

Road begins to ascend gradually, continuing NW. 
From Mandra to about mile 24 it is narrow, but could 
easily be widened. 

20 Chani of Villiari. 
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Chéni of Kotmdoura. Road gets steeper, with 
many windings. 

Mazi (inhabited only in the summer). Road be- 
comes good again. 

Chani of Kaza, alt. 1,370 ft. On the r. of road are 
the ruins of the ancient fort of Eleutherae (now called 
|Gyphtékastro), which guarded the southern exit of the 
|pass over Cithaeron. 
| 
1 
| Branch road W. to Vilia, 3 miles, pop. 2,670, P.T.O. 
| From Vilia there is rough path westwards through 
|pine woods down to the coast of the Corinthian gulf 
at Germano (near the ruins of ancient Aegosthena), 
in 34 hrs. ; whence there are paths over and round 
Mt. Cithaeron into the plain of Thebes (see Route 5, 
note). 


Road still ascends steeply. Fir woods on either 
side reach the summit of the mountain. 

Pass of Gypht6ékastro (Dryoscephalae), alt. 2,130 ft. 
Snow may lie here for short periods between January 
and March. Road begins to descend. 

Another alternative road, to the W., branches here, 
going via Kriekotki, pop. 3,120, P.T.O., in the 
Theban plain, and rejoining main road 2} miles 
farther on. This loop is 5 miles long. 

Main road continues N. 

Alt. 1,325 ft. 

Alternative route from Kriekouki comes in. 

From Kriekouki there is a cart-track W. to Kokla, 
34 miles, pop. 850, near the site of the ancient Plataea ; 
thence, passing Kaparéli on the r., 6 miles, pop. 1,250, 
P. T.0., down a rocky and generally dry river-bed 
to the Corinthian gulf at Livadéstro, 114 miles (3 hrs. 
from K6ékla). There is no port here, and anchorage 
is unsafe owing to the storms in this part of the gulf. 
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Alt. 620 ft. Road crosses Vouriéni (ancient Asopus) 
river by a bridge. 

Road ascends to the hill on which stands the town 
of Thebes. 

Thebes (Thévai). Alt. of town about 800 ft., and 
of the flat plain in the N. about 500 ft. Pop. 6,400, 
P. T. O., gendarmerie, seat of a bishop. The market 
town for all the surrounding plain. Good water- 
supply ; and the meeting-point of the roads and tracks 
of eastern Boeotia. It is situated on a hill, with 
slopes steep to E. and W., more gradual to the N., 
on which are the suburbs of Hagioi Theédoroi and 


|Pyrri. E. and W. of Thebes is a long line of hills, low 


and cultivated, broken only on the E. by the rocky 
height called Sorés (2,014 ft.), separating the Vouriéni 
basin from the plain to the N., through which flow 
the streams of Thebes into Lake Likéri. 


An easy track goes E. over the hills to Chlembotsari, 
11 miles, pop. 800, P. T. O. ; whence there is a road 
NE. to Schematari station, 174 mises, on the Larissa 
railway, the junction for the branch line to Chalcis (see 
Route 10, alternative track A). 


Road leaves Thebes NW. by the suburb of Pyrri, 
enters the plain, and continues W. 

Road crosses Kanavari (ancient Thespius) river, 
flowing from WSW., and then NNE. into Lake Likéri. 

Branch road from Dombréna (Route 9) enters 
from WSW. 

Hills continue to 1. of road. 

Chaéni. Branch carriage-road goes S. up the hills 
to Vagia, 3 miles, pop. 1,600, whence a cart-track goes 
to Eremékastro, 5 miles (see Route 9). 

Mt. Phagas (Sphinx Mt.) 1} mile to r. of road, alt. 


1,860 ft. A muddy lake generally lies on the low 
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iniles | 


55 


58 


59 
63 
64} 


664 
684 


jground at its foot. Railway goes NW. to foot of the 
;mountain 
| Branch road, in bad condition, but fit for light 
‘wheeled traffic even during the winter, goes N., 
‘crossing the railway, passes between Mt. Phagds and 
ithe Kopais plain, and turns NE. over a small and 
stony plain up to Karditsa, 5 miles (see Route 18). 
Road goes over low but narrow and rocky pass of 
;Onchestus, and enters the Kopais plain. This was 


‘once a lake that dried up only towards the end of 


-isummer, but has now been drained. (See p. 19, and 


‘Route 10, alternative track B.) Tracks cross it to the 
iN. and NW., the canals being spanned by bridges. 
It is very fertile. The road and railway go along its 
S. border. (See Plate ITI (b).) 

Road crosses river Léphis by a bridge. 

Village of Motlki 1 mile N. of road, pop. 550. 

Immediately S. of road are the head-quarters of the 
Lake Copais Company, which drained the lake and now 
cultivates the plain. Village of Mazi 1 mile S. of road. 


Path SE. up the valley of the Léphis to Mavrom- 
mati, 44 miles, pop. 1,540, whence there is an easy 
track to Eremékastro, 6} miles (see Route 9). 


Road goes along foot of the northern slopes of 
Mt. Helicon (Zagora), alt. 5,010 ft. 

Ruins of ancient Haliartus on low hill to the r. of 
the road. 

Vrastamites to the S., one of several villages on 
both sides of the road. 

Soulinari to S., and Mamoura to N., of road, which 
is now going WNW. 

Road crosses Phalaros river by a bridge. 

Hagios Georgios, pop. 1,000, P. O., 2 miles to the 
8., on the hill-slopes. 
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Mt. Granitsa, alt. 2,940 ft., to S. of road. 

Road turns W. and ascends gradually, leaving the 
railway on the r. 

Kalyvia Granitsas. 

Livadia (Levadeia), alt. 540 ft., pop. 7,780, gen- 
darmerie, seat of a bishop. A lively market, and the 
centre of the considerable wool industry of the Kopais, 
with numbers of spinning-factories and fulling-mills, 
driven by the river Hérkyna, which comes from a deep 
and narrow gorge immediately S. of the town and 
flows through its centre. Livadid is situated on the 
slopes of the hills ; the station is 3 miles distant NNE. 
in the plain. 

Road leaves Livadia NNE. down r. bank of Hérkyna 
river. Country well cultivated. 

Branch road W. to Distomo and Itéa (Route 21). 

Bridge over Hérkyna river. 

Main road turns NE., crossing a rocky hill, and 
continues with the river Cephissus (Mavronerd) about 
a mile to the r. (flowing ESE. into the Kopais), and 
the railway between the two. 

Branch road NE. to Livadia railway station, 1 mile, 
and Skripou, 6 miles, alt. 330 ft., pop. 2,550, P. T. 0., 
on western edge of the Kopais and at the foot of 
a steep ridge, Dourdouvana, running W. and E. to 
north of the mainroad. The Mavropétamos (ancient 
Melas) river rises in a copious spring from the rocks 
NW. of Skripod and flows E. across the plain. 

Brachamaga on r. of road, just where it reaches 
the plain again. 

Kapraina (ancient Chaeroneia), pop. 390. 

Hagios Vlasios and Davlia to 1. of road, in the valley 
up which goes cart-track to join Livadid—Itéa road 
(see Route 21). . 

Bridge over Plataniés. Road crosses railway and 


runs along to the r. of it, 


miles 
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86 
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Alt. 460 ft. Pass of Parapotamia, nearly 2 miles 
long, separating the upper plain of the Cephissus 
from the Kopais. The hills on either side are low. 
Through the pass the river flows from the NW. ; 
road and railway both proceed through it now almost 
due N. Immediately after the pass they enter the 
fertile upper basin of the Cephissus (ancient Phocis), 
[which ascends gradually towards WNW., about 25 


‘miles long, with a width varying from 3 to 6 miles, 


except where it is cut in two bythe hills forming the 
(pass of Dadi. Parnassus and the western heights of 
Helicon separate it from the Corinthian gulf, and high 
mountains on the N. (Saromata) cut it off from the 
channel of Euboea. It is the natural highway 
between N. and S. Greece. 

Road crosses the boundary between the provinces 
of Attica-Boeotia and Phthiotis-Phocis. 

Krevassara to the W. of the road. From here there 
are two routes, one more direct, 8. of the Cephissus, 
but in bad repair ; and a longer route N. of the river 
which is now the main road. The former branches 
off W., through Krevassara, as follows : 


' miles | 
24 Hill of Hagia Marina onl. Village, pop. 
550, 2 miles SW. 
74 -| Velitsa, pop. 1,500. Road inclines NW., 
keeping close to foot-hills of Parnassus. 
114 | Road rejoins main road coming from ENE, 
Main road goes NE. 
_ Bridge over Cephissus. 
| Miralf, pop. 220, to r. of road. 
| Bridge over stream flowing 8. to the Cephissus. 
| Rocky hill, alt. 2,280 ft., to r. of road. Alternative 
lroad by Atalinte and Thermopylae (Route 8) con- 
|tinues NE. 
Road turns WNW. 
P2 
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Drachmani (ancient Elatea), pop. 1,320, P. T. 0. 
The ancient Elatea was an important strategic point, 
as it guarded the two passes from the coast near 
Thermopylae (see Route 8, mile 1414). Road goes W. 

Another bridge over Cephissus. Track S. to Velitsa 
(see above, under mile 86), 34 miles. 

Railway is crossed. Road is going WSW. 

Branch road, described under mile 86, joins from SE. 

Road goes W. A spur of Mt. Parnassus juts out 
to the E. here and meets a spur of Mt. Saromdta on 
the NE., leaving room for the river only, to go through 
a gorge. Road and railway go over the former spur ; 
and descend into the valley again. (Almost all the 
maps are wrong here, following the French map of 
1852, which gives a pass at Dadi some 2} miles wide.) 

Alt. 1,300 ft. Dadi, pop. 4,000, P. T. O., on the 
hills to the S. ; the chief place in the upper Cephissus 


basin. A carriage-road connects it with the railway 
station 1} mile NNE. 

Road goes NW. 

Alt. 820 ft. Kalyvia Dadiou on banks of the 
Cephissus. 


Branch track SW. to Kato Souvala, 24 miles, pop. 
(with Ano Souvala on the hill-slopes to SE.) 1,300, 
P.T.O.; thence up a narrowing valley S. to Agorianni, 
63 miles, pop. 1,130. 


Road crosses river by a bridge, and enters the upper- 
most plain of the Cephissus, surrounded by high 
mountains. Parnassus to the S. SW. is Mt. Kiéna, 
the highest mountain in Old Greece (see Route 43) ; 
NW. is Mt. Oeta, and N. is Saromata (alt. 4,508 ft ). 
Due W. are high hills, connecting Oeta and Kiéna, 
but covered with soil and giving good grazing. The 
road from Sélona to Lamia (Route 20) comes up 
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between Kiéna and Parnassus. Most of the villages 
lie on the mountain-slopes on either side of the plain, 
which is well cultivated. 

Road continues NW. 

Road approaches slopes of hills at the N. end of the 
plain, and continues along them. 

Bralo, pop. 680. Itéa road (Route 20) joinsfrom theS. 
The village is about 2 miles from the railway station. 

Road continues to ascend gradually. 

Alt. 1,935 ft.; the pass of Pournaraki, forming the 
watershed between the systems of the Cephissus 
and the Spercheios. 

Here the character of the country changes. Though 
the hill-sides aré covered with soil, they are cut into 
by precipitous gorges, and the road winds in and 
out of these. It was the difficulties of this route 
that led to the use, exclusively in ancient times, and 
jlargely in modern times, of the alternative route from 
|Lamia by Thermopylae to Drachméni or Atalante 
(Route 8). 

The gorges gradually join to make the valley of 
the Asopus (a tributary of the Spercheios), which gets 
|wilder and narrower as it approaches the plain. It 
was by this valley that the Persians turned the 
flank of the Spartans at Thermopylae. 

The railway is left to take the W. side of these 
gorges, the road going along the E. side. The latter 
soon turns N., then NE., leaving the valley. 

Road crosses a ridge, alt. 2,165 ft., and reaches 
the N. slopes of Mt. Oeta, from which are seen the 
Spercheios valley, the Maliac gulf (gulf of Zeitun or 
Stylis), and the western promontory of Euboea. 

Road descends with many windings; main direc- 
tion N. Fir woods on the heights above. 

Branch road NE., connecting with Atalénte road 
at Alamanna bridge (Route 8, mile 146). 
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128 Chani of Moustapha Bey at the entrance to the plain. 
- 129 Road crosses Asopus by a stone bridge. 

Road now goes N. straight across the plain, through 
fields and past several villages 
133. | Road crosses the Spercheios (Hellida) river by an 
‘iron bridge. 
1364 Lamia, built up the slopes of a hill. Alt. 350 ft., 
pop. 9,700, P. T. O.; seat of Nomarch of Phthiotis- 
Phocis, of Demarch, and of a bishop; head-quarters 
of gendarmerie; military hospital. Important trade 
in tobacco, cereals, olives, oil, &. Manufacture of 
carpets, soaps, and spirits. 

A road goes E. to Stylis, 114 miles, the port of 
Lamia, on gulf of Zeitun (see Route 24 A, mile 114), 


ROUTE 8 


ATHENS—THEBES—LIVADIA—LAMIA 
Via ATALANTE AND THERMOPYLAB, 154 miles 


As far as mile 89}, beyond the Parapotdmia pass, this is the 
same road as Route 7 ; but from there it is important as giving _ 
an alternative way between N. and 8. Greece, and between the “ 
coast and the interior. The pass of Kalapédi (mile 94) is 
easy. From Atalante the road keeps practically level, running 
along the sea-coast at no great distance from the shore. The 
road is metalled and in fair condition. There is communica- 
tion by motor omnibus between Ataldénte and Livadié. 
Beyond Arkitsa (mile 110) the shore is generally low and 
sandy, and landings can be effected in fine weather. 

There are also two alternative routes (good mule-tracks) 
from the coast to the interior, across the mountains that border 
this road on the §., between Thermopylae and Ataldnte. One 
starts from Kainotrio (mile 129), the other from the E. end of 
Thermopylae (mile 1414), and both meet at Drachméni in the 
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upper Cephissus basin (Route 7, mile 94); they were pre- 
ferred in ancient and mediaeval times to Routes 7 and 8; 
but since the building of these two high roads they have been 
little used. 


miles 
0 


894 
94 


96 


102 


Athens, Place de la Constitution. Same as Route 7 
as far as mile 89} 

Road via Brdlo turns off WNW., and this road to 
Atalante continues NE., and ascends the hills. 

Kalapddi, alt. 1,138 ft., pop. 600. Road goes E., 
descending again. 

Branch path S. to the Kopais. It crosses some 
low, cultivated hills and enters a valley about 1} mile 
long from N. to S., with a flat surface some 300 yds. 
wide and very regular (with steep hills on either side), 
like a great broad street, all good grass-land. This 
pass was used in ancient times, and was guarded 
on the 8. by the two fortresses of Hyampolis and 
Abae, of which there are some remains. Thence 
there are paths, SW. down the valley of a tributary 
‘of the Cephissus, or SE. along another short valley 
(village of Exarcho, pop. 480, to the NE.), and then 
‘over rough and rocky, but nowhere high, ground to 
Skripou (see Route 7, mile 75), in about 43 hrs. from 


the main road. The N. border of the Kopais is the 
‘boundary between the provinces of Phthiotis-Phocis 
land Attica-Boeotia. 

Road enters a narrow valley, then goes over culti- 
vated and grassy hills above a stream flowing E., 
‘and bends round to ESE. as it descends. 
| Road enters Atalante, pop. 3,200, P. T. O., by the 
suburb of Néa Pélle. The town is situated at the 
\foot of three hills, on the edge of the flat and fertile 
|plain that stretches to the sea. 


Branch road ENE. to Skala Atalantes, 4} miles, 
a small port where coasting steamers call. There is 
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miles 


103 
105 


1073 


110 


1174 
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anchorage in from 6 to 10 fathoms with good holding- 
ground W. of the island of Ataldnte, which lies off 
the Skala. 


Road leaves NE. 

Road. crosses a stream. 

Skendéraga, pop. 350, 14 mile NW. Road ap- 
proaches foot of hills to W. 

Livanates on a hill above the coast, pop. 1,500, 
P.T.0. 

Road turns N. between the Xéro Votni on 1. and 
the sea on ther. For the rest of the way it follows the 
coast, going along the narrow strip of flat land 
between the hills and the sea. 

Road bends round to W. Arkitsa to N. of road, 
pop. 350. 

Longds 1 mile N. of road. 

Road crosses the dry bed of the Xerias stream by 
ford. 

Hills come down close to the sea, barely leaving 
room for the road, which turns NW. 

Hagios Konstantinos, pop. 520. Mt. Spartia, 
alt. 3,050 ft., S. of road. 

Cape Knemis; road turns SW. Touvali ‘hill, 
alt. 2,031 ft., S. of road. The hills to the S. are all 
steep and rocky. 

Road goes W. again. 

Road continues W., away from the coast, which goes 
N.W., leaving a belt of flat and marshy land. 

Kainotrio, pop. 450, 14 mile, and Thrdnion, 
a small hamlet, 3 miles, N. of the road; the latter 
on the coast. 

Track goes S. up the valley of a mountain stream 
to Rengini, 2 hrs., pop. 550; thence E. up the same 
valley, and then 8. over a ridge to Drachméani, 5 hrs. 


(see above, introduction). 


ested GOOgle 


PLATE II 
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miles 
131 
135} 
138} 


141} 


146 
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Track NNW. to Anderas, 24 miles, pop. 470. 
Lighthouse. 

Molos, pop. 1,500, P. T. O. 

Katmata, pop. 200, to S. of road, on the foot-hills 
of the N. spurs of Sarométa (main summit to the S., 
overlooking upper Cephissus basin) 

Pass of Thermopylae begins. Village of Drako- 
spelia to S. 


The alternative route across the mountains to the 
interior is as follows : 

It leaves the main road at the E. end of the pass 
of Thermopylae by a mill, turns SE., and climbs the 
hill-side, passing the village of Katmata (see above) 
to the l. The ascent is very steep. The hills are 
wooded. After climbing for 24 hrs. the path reaches 
a small plain, with a tumulus, called the Polyandrion, 
and 1 hr. farther is Mendenitsa (or Vodonitsa), pop. 
850, the seat in the Middle Ages of the Frankish mar- 
quisate of Boudonitsa, with the ruins of a castle. The 
summit of Saromata, alt. 4,508 ft.,is WSW. From 
here the path ascends again, still SE., crosses a ridge 
and then several streams, and turns S. through the 
Dervéni pass (alt. 1,970 ft.), 3 hrs. from Mendenitsa ; 
height to E. 3,041 ft. Thence the path descends down 
the slopes of Mt. Lykorévmata (Cnemis) to the valley 
of the Cephissus, 2 miles W. of Drachméni (3 hrs. 
from the pass, 94 from Thermopylae: see Route 7, 
mile 94). 


Mouth of river Spercheios (Hellada) to the N. All 
the ground around it is marshy. 

Road turns NNW., leaving the mountain-slopes. 
Branch road SW. to join Route 7 at mile 126. Main 


lroad crosses the Spercheios by Alamanna bridge. 
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miles | 
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Below Alamanna bridge is a wooden bridge, and 
below that again two fords over the Spercheios, 
which are passable in summer. A track goes from 
the W. end of Thermopylae pass across the plain by 
this bridge, past the large village of Imirbey, pop. 
1,140, P.T.0O., to Lamia. But it is only usable in 
the summer, as in the winter and spring all the 
ground at the mouth of the river is an impassable 
marsh, 


Road goes across the plain to Lamfa. 


154 


Lamia (see Route 7; mile 1363). 


ROUTE 9 


SKALA DOMBRENAS—THEBES, 25 miles 


A metalled road in very fair condition. Except for the first 
ascent the road is nearly level all the way. It goes through 
well-cultivated country, chiefly cornfields. It is important as 
affording an easy way into the interior from the Corinthian 
gulf; the bay of Dombréna is a large land-locked basin 
affording safe anchorage. 


miles 
0 


Skala Dombrénas, with a few houses. There is 
only a small strip of flat land forming the quay; 
rocky hills come down to the water’s edge on either 
side. Road goes steeply up the slopes N., crosses 
a ridge, and descends slightly to the plain of Dom- 
bréna (often marshy), across which it goes N., then 
bends round NE. 

Dombréna village, pop., with Kakési } mile NW., 
3,000, P. T. O., C. H.; at N. end of the plain. 


Branch roads : 


(1) Mule-path W. through Kakési to Chéstia, 


niles 


223 
25 
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53 miles, pop. 1,000, with a port 24 miles SSW. on 
the safe bay of Hagioi Saranta W. of the bay of Dom- 
bréna. Highest summit of Helicon (Palié Vouné, 
lalt. 5,738 ft.) to NW. 

(2) Carriage-road SSE. to the salt-pans at Alykés, 
9 miles, on the coast. 


Road goes E., ascending slightly ; with the slopes 
of Helicon (Zagora) on the 1., and open, rolling, 
cultivated hills on the r. Cart-tracks cross these 
flatter to the villages in the Vouriéni basin (see Route 7, 
mile 40). 

Track to Xeronomé, | mile, pop. 690, branches to r. 

Road goes ENE. 

Twin villages of Eremékastro and Kaskavéli, pop. 
1,800, P. T.0.; on a hill to 1. of road, near site of 
ancient Thespiae. 


Branch tracks : 

(1) NNW. to Mavrommati, 24 miles, Mazi, 53 miles, 
and the Kopais plain (see Route 7, mile 58). 

(2) NW. to Palié Panagia, 2 miles, pop. 1,160, 
Zagora village, 9 miles, pop. 330, immediately below 
Mt. Zagoré, through the valley of the Muses, to 
Koutoumoula, 13 miles, pop. 550, and Hagios Geérgios, 
16} miles (see Route 7, mile 68}). 

(3) NE. to Vagia, 2 miles, and road to the plain 
W. of Thebes (see Route 7, mile 52). 

(4) SE. to the Vouriéni plain. 


Road goes E., descending very gradually, down the 
valley of the Kanavari (ancient Thespius) river, along 
its 1. bank. Low, cultivated hills on both sides of 
the valley. At the end of the valley it bends NE. 

Joins main road from Athens, Route 7, at mile 474. 

Thebes (see Route 7, mile 45). 
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ROUTE 10 
CHALCIS—THEBES, 184 miles 


A good metalled road, with steep gradients and many 
curves on the E. side of the Anephorites pass, but on the W., 
after one short steep section, descending gradually to the plain 
of Thebes. There are two alternative tracks, described below, 


offering no special difficulties, but they are only bridle-paths or 
unmetalled cart-tracks. 


miles 
0 


53 


Chalcis (see Route 11, mile 0). 

Road leaves the town by the swing-bridge across 
the Euripus, 130 ft. long, the boundary between the 
provinces of Euboea and Attica-Boeotia, and pro- 
ceeds W., with the railway station on the 1. and the 
old Fort Karababa on r. Then it turns SW. across a 
stony plain, leaving the railway, which goes S., skirt- 
ing the shore. 

Road begins to ascend the mountain-slopes, which 
are sparsely wooded with pines. 

Summit of pass of Anephorites (Kastro Krisiétou) 
between Mavro Vounéd, alt. 1,922 ft., to the S, and 
Ktypé, alt. 3,362 ft., to the N. 

Road begins to descend, steeply at first, then 
gradually with a constant view of the whole Theban 
plain to the SW. Rocky heights continue on the N. 

Bridge over a stream flowing SE. Retséna, a 
winter shepherds’ camp, 13 mile SE. 

Road reaches level of the plain. Hill of Kastri 
immediately to r. of road. Ruins of ancient fortress. 

Spaides, pop. 350, 1 mile to S. of road. Farther 
S. is Mt. Sorés, a bare rocky hill, alt. 2,014 ft. 

Méso Vouné, a low rocky hill, to N. Farther N., 
23 miles, village of Syrtzi, pop. 300. 


Road crosses railway. Road becomes bad. 
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miles | 
| Cart-track E. to Spaides, 2} miles, Vratsi, 8} miles, 
jand Schematari, 11 miles (see below). 

18 | Hagioi Theddoroi, suburb of Thebes. 
| Road crosses Hagios Ioannes stream, flowing N., 
[by a bridge, and climbs hill to Thebes. 

183 : Thebes (see Route 7, mile 45). 


ALTERNATIVE TRACKS 
A. Via Vatuy, 28 miles 


This track follows the line of the railway from Chalcis to 
Schematéri. This was probably the route followed by an 
ancient road to Thebes. 

miles ; hours 


0 0 Chalcis. Route leaves the town by the 
Thebes carriage-road. 
1 4 Track turns S. from the Thebes road, then 


bends E., then S., following the coast. 
Rocky hills come down close to the shore. 
ory 2} Port Vathy (ancient Aulis), pop. 750. Track 
goes SE. over easier ground between fields. 
8} 23 Gerali, pop. 200, on the coast. Track turns 
SSW. and goes at first over low rocky hills, 
that shut out the view of the channel of 
Euboea from the interior, then through level 
ground. 

123 4} Schematari village, pop. 970. Carriage- 
road SW. to railway station, } mile, Vratsi 
3 miles, pop. 420, and Chlembotsari, 6 miles, 
whence there is a cart-track over the hills 
to Thebes (see Route 7, mile 45). 

| Track goes W. 


183 6} Dritsa, pop. 430. 
214 7 | Spaides (see above). 

* 234 73 | Track joins main road. 
28 9 | Thebes. 
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B. 


Via Lake PaRravimnt, 21 miles 


This is an easy bridle-path till it reaches the plain ; from 
there it is a cart-track. The waters of Lake Kopais (see Route 
7, mile 55) are now taken through Lakes Likéri and Paralimni 
to the sea just E. of the latter. The path keeps close to the 
shore of Atalante channel for the first part, but here there is 
a narrow strip of flat land at the foot of the hills, unlike the 
route taken by the first track to Vathy. 


miles 


0 
2 


93 


134 


21 


hours 
0 


1 
a 


Uy 


Chalcis. Route leaves the town as before. 

Path turns NW. away from main road, 
and crosses the stony peninsula of Chalia. 
Village of Chalia,pop.1,000,1 mile N. of track. 
Olive woods, and some cultivated fields. 

Path reaches sea-coast again, and con- 
tinues along it, direction NW. 

Path turns W. inland, where the waters 
of the Kopais reach the sea. It ascends 
gently. Rocky hills on the 1. and to the N. 
Village of Loukisia, pop. 300, on hill-slopes 
to 1. Another track continues along the 
coast to Larymna (see Route 17, mile 19). 

Path reaches Lake Paralimni, and con- 
tinues a little above its southern shore. The 
path is easy, but the hill- rslepe®, are rocky. 
Path is now going SW. 

Path turns §. and leaves the take going 
over the shoulder of a hill. 

Moriki, pop. 150, a poor village at the 
N. end of the plain of Thebes. Low hills 
separate it from Lake Likéri to the W., 
which receives through a narrow passage the 
waters of the streams flowing N. through 
the plain (the Haégios Iodnnes from Thebes, 
see above, and the Kanavari, see Route 9). 
From Moriki path becomes a cart-track, and 
goes almost due §, to the main road as it enters 


Thebes. 
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ROUTE 11 
CHALCIS—KARYSTOS, 68 miles 


-Carriage-road, metalled as far as mile 31; thence an easy 
cart-track, but its condition is poor. It is the only route 
for wheeled vehicles from Chalcis to the S. of the island. As 
far as mile 31 it,is the same as the road to Kotimi (Route 12 A). 


miles 
0 


- 


Chalcis (Chalkida, Négripo), pop. 10,958, P. T. O., 
C.H.; seat of Nomarch of Euboea and the Northern 
Sporades Islands (see Vol. II), of Demarch, and of 
a bishop; head-quarters of gendarmerie; military 
hospital. Consulates of Turkey and Austria-Hungary. 
Connected with mainland by swing-bridge (see 


|Route 10). 


No artificial harbour, but SW. of the town there is 
a natural circular basin formed between the island 
and the mainland. The Euripus channel, to the N. 
of this, is spanned by the bridge above mentioned, 
leaving a clear channel 129 ft. wide and 21 ft. deep. 
The current through the Euripus strait varies con- 
siderably, reaching at times as much as 8 knots, the 
direction changing according to the tides. A quay 
extends along the shore N. of the bridge; and there 
is another landing-place 8. of the bridge. 

The town has two natural defences, the acropolis, 
crowned by Venetian fortifications, in the SW. 
quarter of the town, and the hill Karababa on the 
mainland N. of the Thebes road (see Route 10). The 
fort on its summit is now used only as a military 
store. 


Road leaves SE. Hill of Vathrovouni on 1. 

Track S. to Mytika, 2 miles, pop. 1,350, on the coast. 
Cemetery and chapel on I. of road. 

Chapel of Hagios Stéphanos. 


miles 


314 
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Road enters Lelantine plain, now known as 
Ambélia, famous for its vineyards. 

Hagios Nikélaos to r. of road, pop. 930. 

Branch road SW. to Bourtsi, 2 miles, on coast at 
8. entrance to the Euripus. 

Vasilik6, pop. 1,100, 1} hr. from Chalcis; with 
magnesite mines. 

Branch road E., trending to NE., to Koumi (see 
Route 12 B). 

Erétria (Néa Psard), pop. 860, P. T.0., 4 hrs. on 
horseback, 2 hrs. 15 min. by carriage, from Chalcis. 
Modern town, but unhealthy on account of the adja- 
cent marshes. 

Road proceeds E. along the coast. 
| A stream is crossed. 
| Track NE. to Vathia, 2 miles, pop. 1,300, 
\P.T. 0. 
| Road continues skirting the coast. 
| Defile of Kaké Skala begins at the foot of the 
\Kotylaion ridge. Road winds a great deal; steep 
slope to the coast. 

End of defile. 

Track N. to Alivéri on slope of hills, ? mile, pop. 
1,500, P. T. O.; 5 hrs. 15 min. from Erétria. 

Road goes SE. 

Skala Aliveriow, pop. 500. Road turns E. 

Kotmi road inclines NE. (see Route 12 A). 

Road continues E. 

Velotisia, pop. 300. Road gradually inclines SE. 

Koutoumoula. Road turns S. with a marshy valley, 
often submerged, on 1. and high ground on r. 

Kalétsi on the heights to r. of road. 

Road crosses between two large marshes. 

Vyra on r. of road, pop. 480. Road strikes SE. 
‘across the hills, ascending to Armyropétamo. 

Armyropétamo, pop. 350. 
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miles ' 


52 
59 
623 


68 


GREECE 


Branch track N. to Koti road via Zarka, 124 miles, 
|POb- 450, joining Route 12 A at mile 37. 
| Mesochéria on 1. of road, pop. 400. 
| Road passes through a number of small defiles. 
| Potamotnia, pop. 200. 

Kouvélais on r. of road, pop. 300. 

Reouzi, pop. 200. Road crosses a small plain. 
| Stotira (7 hrs. 30 mins. from Alivéri), pop. 980, 
IP. T. O., at the foot of Mts. Kifosi (alt. 2,903 ft.) and 
|Hagios Nikélaos (alt. 2,247 ft.). Harbour on coast 
1 hr. to the W. 

Road turns SW. in order to get round some 
hills. 
| Road goes up the valley of a stream, gradually 
jbending SE. Kapsala to 1. of road, pop. 280. Country 
|very hilly and almost uninhabited about here. 
| Hamlet of Aléxi on 1. of road. 
| Katsaréni on 1. of road, pop. 300. 

Road passes over easier country to Karystos. 

Karystos, pop. 2,200, P. T. O., C. H., gendarmerie ; 
at the foot of Mt. Ocha (5 hrs. from Stotra). The 
district produces lemons, wine, and many vegetables. 
A mole encloses a good inner harbour for vessels of 
10 to 12 ft. draught. 
On the W. is another port, Marmario, pop. 800, 
iP. T.O., C. H. Opposite are the Petali Islands (P.T.0., 
IC. H.), ‘with olive groves and vineyards, and small 
cornfields ; they belonged to the late King George. 
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ROUTE 12 


CHALCIS—KOUMI 
A. Via Attvért, 54 miles 


Carriage-road throughout, but its condition is poor. It 
follows Route 11 as far as mile 31, 3 miles beyond Alivéri. It is 
the longest of the routes to Kotimi, but has only a few steep 
gradients, as it crosses the central ridge by the low saddle 
between Mt. Delph on the N. and Mt. Ocha, on the S. 

miles 
0 Chaleis. Road follows Route 11, miles 0-31. 
31 Karystos road goes E. 
Road turns NE. 
33 Lépoura, pop. 200. Road goes nearly due N. 
down the valley of a stream. 

Branch track E. over the hills to Petriés, 34 miles, 
pop. 400, and to the bay of Petriés, 4} miles, with 
a safe anchorage for small vessels. 

36 Nikoléta on 1. of road, pop. 120. 
37 Branch track from Armyropétamo joins from 
the S. (see Route 11, mile 42), 
Branch track to Lala on 1. of road, pop. 220. 
384 Varybépi on 1. of road, pop. 180. 
40 Vouzi, pop. 200. 
41} Road crosses river of Avlondri. Chapel of Hagios 
Demétrios. Avlonari } mile on r., pop. 1,250, P. T. 0. 


Path N. to Klematari, thence by the coast to port 
of Kotimi, a more direct route: 
miles 

14 Village of Ochtonidé, pop. 1,400, 2 miles 
to NE., on the slopes of Mt. Ochtonié (alt. 
2,563 ft.; Frankish tower and chapel on the 
seep with the cape of the same name 

still farther to NE. 


miles 
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miles | 
3 | Orio, pop. 420. 
6 Klematari on 1., pop. 130, and imme- 


| 
|diately N. of it Oxylitho, pop. 1,420. 


8 Potamia, pop. 600. Path approaches the 
coast, still going N. : 
Il Port of Koumi. 


Road turns NW., through the valley of the Oxy- 
litho river ; many Frankish towers on either side. 

Road crosses stream. Orolégi, pop. 340. 

Pyrnaki, pop. 150. 

Road crosses Oxylitho river. 

Monddri, pop. 450. 

Dyrrévmata, pop. 420. Route B comes in from 
the W. 

Road turns N. 

Konistrais, pop. 600, P. T. O. 

Mavro Vouni is about 3 miles W. (alt. 3,681 ft.), 
Skotini Vound 4 miles WNW. (alt. 4,478 ft.). 

Kadi 1 mile to the1., pop. 450. Kourouni to the r., 
pop. 500. 

Kakolyri, pop. 460. 

Kalemerianoi, pop. 1,100, P.T.O. Pyrgos 1 mile 
to 1. of road, pop. 770. Enoria to r., pop. 700. 

Kotmi (Kyme), pop. 4,000, P. T. 0., C. H., seat of 
a bishop, gendarmerie. 

Road continues E. to the harbour of Komi, 1} mile, 
the only safe port on the E. coast of Euboea. Trade 
in wine, oil, and lignite (found 1 hr. NW. of 
Koumi). 

The harbour is formed by two breakwaters, 400 yds. 
and 900 yds. long, leaving a narrow but deep entrance. 
Only small vessels can anchor within it. Large vessels 


can anchor in the bay 4 mile Ey of the harbour. 


Q2 
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B. Via TuHarrotnia, 45 miles 


A bridle-path, more direct than the carriage-road, but going 
over more difficult country. 


miles 


0 
8 
9 
15 
18 


203 
243 


314 


Chalcis. Path follows Karystos road (Route 11) 
as far as mile 8. 

Path turns E., road going ESE. 

Path turns ENE. ;’ it runs along hill-slopes above 
the Karystos road. 

Path ascends into mountainous country. 

Gymné, pop. 160. Path goes NE., then NNE. 

Botinou ; alt. 2 miles NE. of path 3,848 ft. 

Path ascends valley of a stream that flows S. and 
enters the sea near Vathia (see Route 11, mile 17). 


Branch path to Parthéni, pop. 250, 2 miles on r. of 
path, over a ridge. Path thence SE. to Alivéri in 
24 hrs. (see Route 11, mile 28). 


Path goes NE. over the central watershed dividing 
lrivers flowing into the channel of Euboea, and those 
flowing into the Aegean on the E. 

Panagia, pop. 230. 

Tharrotinia, pop. 360. Path turns E. 

Trachili, pop. 320. 

Kremasté, pop. 270. 

Path turns N. and ascends with windings. 

Gaia, pop.170. Path descends to a stream, which 
it crosses. 

Képoi 1 mile to E., pop. 310. 

Vrysi tor. of path, pop. 450. Episkopé 1 mileWNW., 
pop. 300. 

Dyrrévmata. Path joins Route A and follows it to 


‘Kotmi. 


Koumi. 
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C. Via Mistro, 44 miles 


Bridle-path. The most direct route of the three but going 
through very hilly country. For the greater part of the first 
half of the way, before reaching the central ridge which runs 
throughout the length of Euboea separating the west from the 
east coast, it ascends by a valley; down this came the old 
Venetian aqueduct that brought water to Chalcis. It is now 
ruined. This was the ancient and mediaeval road between 
Chalcis and Kotmi. Distances given are approximate only. 

miles 

0 Chalcis. Route leaves the town by the carriage- 
road going E., past the museum. Road goes through 
N. end of plain of Ambélia, along the line of the arches 
of the aqueduct, which are on the r.-hand side of the 
road. 
4 Vromoitsa. 

Dokés, pop. 1,020. 

Aphrati, pop. 500. Road reaches the valley, and 
with the aqueduct turns N. up the r. bank of the 
stream. It is from here a bridle-path. 

7 Valley bends NE. Path and aqueduct continue 
on its r. bank. 

8h Path crosses to 1. bank, and continues up the 
valley. 

103 Valley turns E. One branch of the aqueduct 
comes in here from the north, starting from a spring 
near the track from Stené to Psachna (see below, under 
mile 23). Village of Pisonas 1 mile to N. of path, pop. 
140. Path and main branch of the aqueduct go E. 
up the valley. 

12 Branch track NE. to Gides, 4 miles, pop. 190, and 
Stené, 84 miles, whence there is another track to 
Koumi (see below, under mile 23). 

143 Aqueduct turns up a branch valley NE., its origin 
being about 3 miles away by a spring near a ruined 
Frankish tower. Path crosses to r. bank of main 
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stream and continues E. up the valley. Village of 
Pourno on the r., pop. 100. 

Path crosses to 1. bank again. 

Path turns ENE. and ascends to the central ridge 
of the Euboean mountain system, leaving the valley 
which goes ESE. 

Mistro N. of the path, on the W. slopes of the ridge ; 
alt. 3,629 ft., pop. 400. 


From here go two difficult paths, (a) to Kotmi 
and (6) to Psachndé on the Chalcis—Mantotdi road 
(Route 13). They go together as far as Stené: 


(a) To Kotmi 


| miles | 


0 | Mistro. Path goes NW. along the western 
\slopes of the ridge. 

3 | Mavrdpoulo, pop. 230. 

6 | Kambia, pop. 380. 

8 Stené, pop. 1,650, P.T.O. Path goes E. 

by N. ascending steeply to the central ridge, 

which it crosses and then descends as steeply, 

turning N. Mt. Delph (ancient Dirphys), 

alt. 5,725 ft., is almost due N. of Stené. Xéro 

Vouni, alt. 4,757 ft., is immediately S. of the 

point where the path crosses the ridge. 

15 Strdpones, pop. 740 (3 hrs. from Stené). 

Path goes NE. 

18 Koutourlo, pop. 160. A path goes hence 

N., and then bends round W. and continues 

along the coast-line, but generally high above 

it for some 10 hrs. to Cape Chalepo, where 

it turns inland and goes to Aretha and 

‘Achmétaga (see Route 13, mile 31). 

20 Metéchi, pop. 660. Mt. Skotin{ to the S., 

alt. 4,478 ft. 


miles 


253 


303 
32 


44 
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mniles 


| From here are two paths, about equally 


jlong, one turning N. then E., by the N. slope 
of Mt. Oklaés, the other S. and then ENE., 
skirting the S. slope of the mountain, and 
passing a spring. 

28 Two paths join, and go E., descending 
steeply past the lignite beds (see Route A, 
above) to Koumi. 


33 | Komi. 
(b) To PsacHndA 
miles | 
0 | Mistro. Path follows Route (a) to Stené. 
8 | Stené. Path turns W. 


12} Kathenoi, pop. 700, P. T. 0. 

14 Spring, whence flows the water for the 
western branch of the aqueduct (see above, 
jmile 104). 

16 | Tridda, pop. 120. 

20 Psachna (see Route 13, mile 11). 


Path goes SE., through dense forests, along the 
slopes of the ridge but getting nearer the summit. 
Path turns E. and crosses the ridge. 


Branch path 8. along the ridge to Route B, near 
Parthéni (mile 244). 


Path descends high above the r. bank of a stream 
that is one of the sources of the Oxylitho river 
(see Route A, under mile 414). Path is now running 
parallel with Route B, between Tharrotnia and Gaia, 
but a ridge separates them. 

Path leaves the valley, bending round to the r., 
and descends. 

Path joins Route B about 1 mile 8. of Gaia (Route 
B, mile 33). Thence along that path to Koumi. 


Koumi. 
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ROUTE 13 


CHALCIS—MANTOUDI, 36 miles 
(With Brancu Roap From Line) 


A motor road. It runs over fairly level ground as far as 
Psachné (mile 11), then begins to ascend and goes over high 
mountain country, in parts covered with dense forests. Many 
of the gradients are steep and have sharp curves. 

miles 

0 Chalcis. Road-runs N., passing a mound with a 

chapel, Veli Baba, which is on the r. Road skirts 
'a shallow bay on the l. 
5 Road begins to ascend. 
6 Vatondas on the r. of the road. To the E. is 
Drakospeli6, alt. 1,384 ft. 

Road descends to a marshy plain. 
8 Road crosses stream by a bridge. 


Track NW. which keeps nearer to the coast, follow- 
ing it to Politika, 6 miles, pop. 570. 


Road turns NNE. 

10 Kastélla on 1. of road, pop. 510. 

11 Bridge over a stream. Psachna E. of the road, 
pop. 1,500, P. T. O. 


Branch path N., climbing the mountains with 
many windings to Kénto Despdte, 4 miles, Pagéndas, 
9 miles, pop. 200, rejoining main road, 14 miles. 

Branch path E. up the valley to Tridda, 4 miles, 
and Stené (see Route 12 C, under mile 23). 


Road turns W. and, after 14 mile N., ascends 
in curves into hill country—at first among scanty 
pines and bushes, but after passing a level tract in 


x miles 


19 
20 


22 


24 


31 


36 
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which it crosses a stream by a bridge the mountains 
‘close in; they are covered with pine forests. The road 
‘ascends again. ~ 

Spring of Klemaki. 
| Highest point of the route. 
| The road now descends in wide curves through the 
‘Kleisoura and across many ravines. 

Road descends to the convent of Hagios Geérgios, 
situated in a deep defile. 

Defile opens into a wide valley, with large plane- 
trees overshadowing the stream. 

Achmétaga, pop. 350, P.O.; where are the large 
estates of the English family of Noel. 


Branch paths : 

(1) W., crossing the mountain-slopes with many 
windings to Spathari, 5 miles, pop. 160, whence 
NW., gradually bearing due W., to Limne, 11 miles 
(see below). 

(2) NE., gradually bearing E., to Aretha, 24 miles, 
Pyli, 6 miles, whence track follows the coast to 
Koumi, 40 miles (see Route 12 C, mile 23, branch 
path (a), mile 18). 


Road continues NNW. through a forest of plane- 
trees, following the 1. bank of a shallow river. 

Mantowdi, pop. 1,000, P. T. 0. Port Kymisi, C. H., 
is2 miles E. Magnesite quarries to the NE., connected 
with the sea by a horse-tramway, 2} miles. 

From Limne, a small port on the coast, almost 
due W. of Mantotdi (pop. 3,200, P. T. O., C. H.), 
there is a metalled road to Mantotdi, 12 miles. 
There are magnesite mines, worked by a British 
company, near Limne. The road goes through 
very mountainous country, and ascends from the 


port in many hairpin bends; subject to its often 
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requiring repairs owing to its steepness, it is fit for 
motors. After passing Kechriés, 6 miles, pop. 240, 
P.T.0.,"it joms the Mantotdi-Hagia Anna road 
(Route 14), 3 miles from Mantotdi. It is sometimes 
preferred to the Chalcis-Mantodi road as a means 
of entering the interior, as it is much shorter. 

A track goes WNW. from Limne along the coast to 
Roviés, 6 miles, another small port, pop. 270, P. T. 0. 

A poor road, but just fit for carriages, goes from 
Mantoudi to Port Peléki on the coast, 3 miles due N.; 


an open roadstead (no village). 


ROUTE 14! 


KYMASI—XEROCHORI—SKALA OREOU, 30 miles 


Rough carriage-road as far as Mantoudi, better from there to 
Hagia Anna (mile 83), then a path as far as Kokkinomelié 
(mile 183), thence a cart-track to Kamaria (mile 24}), then a 
road again. Between Hagia Anna and Kokkinomelié the 
path goes over high mountain country, covered with forest. 


tiles 


Kymasi (see Route 18, mile 36). Road leads W., 
alt. on r. 833 ft. 
| Mantoudi, Road turns NW. 

Kryovrysi. 

Road to Limne (see Route 13 at end) branches off W. 

Hagia Anna, pop. 1,500, P. T. 0. 

From here road becomes a mule-track, running 
WNW. over the hills and through forests. 

Mélades, pop. 190. Mt. Hagios Elias, alt. 2,457 ft., 
to the N. 

Kokkinomelia, pop. 400, 3 hrs. from Hagia Anna. 
| Branch path N. to Hellenika (see Route 15, mile 16). 
Path descends and becomes a cart-track. 

1 See also Appendix, 


miles 
203 
213 


22 


24 
243 
264 


294 
293 
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Meséndas. 
Voutés, pop. 220. Track descends down r. bank 
of a tributary of the Xerids. 
| Track crosses the stream by a bridge, and continues’ 
down 1. bank. 
Branch track 8. to Kyparissi, 1 mile, pop. 120; 
thence a path to Simia, 2} miles, pop. 130, P. T. O. 
Track crosses another stream and enters valley of 
ithe Xerias. 
Kamaria, alt. 230 ft., pop. 470, whence the road 
goes NW. over easy country to Xerochéri. 
| Xerochéri, alt. 140 ft., pop. 3,500, P.T.0., gen- 
darmerie ; in a fertile plain. 
| Road turns W. 
Ore6s, alt. 50 ft., pop. 800, P. T. O. 
Branch road SSE. to Kastanidtissa, 5 miles, 
tpop. 100. 
| Skala Oreou, C. H. 


ROUTE 15 


XEROCHORI—HAGIA ANNA 
Via AGRIovoTANI, 29 miles 


For some 5 miles out of Xerochéri this is a carriage-road, but 
after that its condition is very uncertain, and is probably 


simply a bridle-path. 
miles | 
0 |; Xeroch6ri, alt. 140 ft. Road leaves NE. 
3 | Alt. 100 ft. Road crosses Xeriés by a bridge, and 
|turns N. through woodland. 
14 | Vistritsa on the r. bank of the Xerids, pop. 170. 
23 Alt. 60 ft. Bridge over a small canal. Road soon 


bends E., then ENE., running parallel to the N. coast 
‘of Euboea, but about I mile inland, on the hill-slopes. 


193 
23 


26 
29 
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Asmini, pop. 450 (2 hrs. from Xerochéri). 
Kourbatsi, pop. 320. Sardine fisheries. 
Agriovotani, pop. 330 (3 hrs. from Asmini), 

Path turns SE., then 8S. 

Hellenika, pop. 280 ; Mt. Psarg on r., alt. 1,272 ft. 


A path goes SSE. to Kokkinomelié (see Route 14, 
mile 18}): 
miles 
0 Helleniké. Path skirts S. slopes of Mt. 
Psard. 
23 Tsapournia, pop. 170. 
4} Agdines, pop. 210. Path goes over a ridge 
and descends into upper valley of Xerids 
river (see above, mile 4). 
64 Meliés, pop. 340. Path goes 8. 
8 Kryonerites, pop. 600. Path ascends, 
above the 1. bank of a stream. 
114 Kokkinomelia. 


Path turns E., then S. again. 

Vasilik6, pop. 440. 

Pappades, pop. 300. Path is gradually descending, 
above the 1. bank of astream. Kerasié 3 miles WSW. 
at the head of a valley, pop. 620. Kotsikia 3 miles E., 
about 1 mile from the coast, pop. 240. 

Achladi 1 mile E. of the road, pop. 470. 

Hagia Anna (see Route 14, mile 84), 6 hrs. from 


Agriovotani. 
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ROUTE 16 


SKALA OREOU—LOUTRA AIDEPSOU, 10} miles 


(With Brancu Patu To GIALTRA) 


A carriage-road, over generally level ground. 


miles 
0 


ly 


Skala Oreow. Road leaves SSW., skirting the bay 
of Oreéds; in first } mile it crosses six bridges or 
culverts. 

Branch road SE. to Kastanidtissa, 6 miles, joining 
at mile 24 road from Oreés mentioned in Route 14, 
mile 293. 

Road turns NW., still following the coast, and 
begins to rise. “ 

Alt. 20 ft. Road turns SW. round some low hills. 
Alt. on 1. 255 ft., rising 2 miles inland to 718 ft. 

* Road crosses stream by a bridge and follows it 
upwards. 

Alt. on r. of road 364 ft., on 1. 531 ft. Road con- 
tinues in general direction S. and crosses numerous 
bridges. 

Alt. 246 ft. From this point road begins to descend 
jtowards the gulf of Aidepsé through a depression on 
the range of hills which runs across NW. corner of 
|Euboea, On the r. the hills rise to 1,072 ft. within 
ia distance of 23 miles and within the same distance 
on the 1. they rise to 1,528 ft. 

Hagios on r. of road (fifteenth kilometre-stone from 
Xerochéri), pop. 1,050. 

Road reaches its lowest point on the depression at 
the crossing of a stream by a bridge, alt. 36 ft. 

Aideps6 (Lepsd), alt. 102 ft., pop. 1,220, P. T. 0. 
(There is a road W. to landing-place, ? mile. 


{ 
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From the landing-place a path leads N. and W. 
round the gulf to Gialtra, 11 miles, pop. 900, P. T. 0., 
whence a path across the hills westward to Paliochdri, 
16 miles, and Lithéda at extreme W. end of Euboea, 
18 miles, pop. 350. The whole of this peninsula 
between Gidltra and Lithdda is well wooded. 

Road goes 8. along the coast. 

Loutraé Aidepsou, P.T. 0., sulphur-baths much 


frequented in summer. Military hospital. 


ROUTE 17 


ATALANTE—LARYMNA—CHALCIS, 43 miles 


Carriage-road and bridle-path. A metalled road as far as 
Larymna except for a short stretch E. of Martino (mile 14), 
in fair condition. From Larymna to Chalcis is a very rough 
mountain path over uninhabited mountain land and along the 
coast, except for last part from Loukisia (mile 34) to Chalcis, 
which is the easy track given in Route 10, alternative track B. 


miles 
0 


Atalante. Road leaves the town going due E. After 
a short distance it approaches the sea, going over 
level ground with high mountains to the S., and 
marshy land to the N. near the coast. 

The mountains descend in precipitous cliffs, leaving 
just room for the road to pass between them and the 
sea. Several springs come from the foot of the cliffs. 
Ruins of the ancient Acropolis of Opus on the summit. 

Chani. A rough path to the S. leads over high 
mountains to copper-mines, and to the villages of 


[Lottsi, 6 hrs., pop. 100, Pavlou, 6} hrs., pop. 500, 
'and SE, to Topélia on the N. border of the Kopais, 
pop. 300; whence there is a good cart-track across 


miles 


10 


14 


16 


19 


20 
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the plain S. to Moulki (see Route 7, mile 58). The N. 
slopes of the mountains are steep and wooded, the 
S. bare and rocky, but not steep. 

Road continues E., leaving the coast, and cutting 
across the peninsula of Aétolimni. 

Branch track E. over rolling country with pine 
woods to Malesina, 54 miles, pop. 1,230. 

Road turns ESE. 

Proskyna, a small hamlet. Road goes SE., ascend- 
ing gradually to a height of 600 it. 

Martino, pop. 1,570, mostly shepherds, P.T. 0. 
Bad water-supply. 


Paths : 

(1) W. over hills to Loutsi, 3 hrs. (see above, mile 8). 

(2) Easy path N. over low hills to Malesina, 
44 miles (see above, mile 9). ° 


Immediately beyond Martino for about 2 miles 
there is only a path, which descends steeply to cross 
a stream, then ascends again. 

Path becomes a metalled road again and reaches 
the head of a valley, which it descends gradually 
along the r. bank, NE., E., and finally SE. The bed 
of the stream is usually dry. 

Larymna (Kastri), pop. 800, P. T. O., a small port, 
where coasting steamers call. Iron-ore mines are 
worked in the neighbourhood. From here there is 
only a path, which goes first S. along the coast. 

Path leaves the coast and goes steeply, still S., up 
a valley, down which flows a plentiful supply of water 
from a spring. It then turns SW. across moorland. 

Kephalari, where the springs rise. Path to Thebes 
(Route 18) continues SW. 2{ tye 

Path turns E., crosses the moor, and ascends the 


steep, bare slopes of Mt. Skroponéri. It crosses a high 
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miles 
ridge and descends SE. down to the sea-coast very 
steeply. The summit of the ridge is the boundary 
between the provinces of Phthiotis-Phocis and Attica- 
Boeotia. 

26 Path reaches the coast at the bay of Skroponéri, 
a safe anchorage, but no boats call here owing to the 
rugged nature of the country inland. Copious springs 
flow into the sea, probably coming underground from 
the Kopais (see Route 18, mile 5}). 

The path goes E. round the bay and continues along 
the coast. The mountains (summit of Pelagia, alt. 
2,379 ft., to the S.) descend very steeply to the 
sea, and the path is difficult even for a traveller on 
foot. 

32 Small plain E. of Lake Paralimni. Path goes over 
the short tunnel which takes the water of the Kopais, 

+ land descends to the shore. 

34 Loukisia 1 mile inland on the r. Hence to Chalcis 
as by Route 10, alternative track B, miles 8-0. 
43 Chalcis. 


ROUTE 18 
LARYMNA—THEBES, 30 miles 


A path, rough in parts, except for the last section from 
Kardftsa (mile 11) to Thebes, which is a poor carriage-road. 
It does not, however, ascend to any great height, and would 
not be a difficult track for infantry and pack-animals. From 
the Kopais plain (mile 5) to Karditsa is the most difficult 
section : the hills are rocky and bare, and there are no springs. 

miles | 
0 | Larymna. As far as Kephalari path follows 
Route 17, miles 19-22. 
3 Kephalari. Path continues SW., then S. across 
{level moorland country, with easy going. For about 


miles 


53 


11 


GREECE 
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a mile before reaching the edge of the Kopais it runs 
by the side of a series of unfinished shafts, let down 
into the earth in very early times for the making of 
a tunnel by which to drain the waters of the Kopais ; 
the tunnel was never completed ; and the Kopais was 
always a lake in classical and mediaeval times. Path 
leaves the province of Phthiotis-Phocis and enters 
| Attica-Boeotia. 

Path reaches the E. side of the Kopais, and goes S. 
along the border above the cliffs, which are here pre- 
cipitous, but not more than 50 ft. high. 

Chéni. At the foot of the cliffs here that part of 
ithe waters of the Mavropétamos (ancient Melas) river 
|(see Route 7, mile 75) which is not taken by canals 
into Lakes Likéri and Paralimni, and thence to the 
\sea, flows into a katavdthra under the mountains, and 
reappears again, probably, at the bay of Skroponéri 
j(see Route 17, mile 26). 

Path turns to the W., descends to cross a stream 
at the only point on this part of the Kopais where 
the cliffs do not come down to the shore, and ascends 
again up a valley separated by a ridge from the 
Kopais plain. It is nowhere steep, but it becomes 
very rough from here to Karditsa. 
| Kékkino, pop. 1,180. Branch path goes down a 
‘stony valley W. to the plain, and crosses it NW. to 
Topdlia (see Route 17, mile 8). 

Path keeps to the hill-side and gradually turns 
S.round a shoulder, and then SE. over a narrow pass; 
it then descends to Karditsa. 

Karditsa, pop. 740, P. T. O., at the head of a small 
and stony valley. From here it is possible for a 
carriage to go to the Thebes road even in winter, 
though the way is rough. 

Road descends SW., down the valley and across 
la plain, over the tunnel that takes the waters of 
R 
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miles 
the Kopais. From there it turns in a general 8. 
direction and runs at the foot of steep cliffs on the E., 
skirts the base of Mt. Phagas (see Route 7, mile 53), 
and crossing the railway descends gradually into the 
plain of Thebes. 

22 Route joins Athens—Lamfa road (Route 7) at mile 53. 
For rest of this Route see Route 7, miles 53-45. 

30 Thebes. 


ROUTE 19 
GALAXIDI—SALONA, 124 miles 


A mule-track as far as Hégia Efthymia (mile 84), thence a 
carriage-road. This route inland is not of much importance, as 
the natural way inland from the bay of Sélona is from Itéa 
(Route 20). 

miles 
0 Galaxidi, port in bay of Sélona on the N. coast of 
the Corinthian gulf; pop. 3,580, P. T.0., C.H.; 
naval school. The port is a large bay 1 mile in 
diameter, with depths of 15-18 fathoms in the centre. 
The town is on a projection between two creeks in 
the southern part of the bay. Yards for building 
sailing vessels. 

Path leaves N., skirting the bay. 

1 Path begins to leave bay and ascends a valley. 

6 Path leaves valley. Three miles up the mountains 
on 1. is village of Venichéra, pop. 800. 

8} | Hagia Efthymia, pop. 1,500, P. T.O. Carriage-road 
begins. 

Track W. via Lidoriki to Naupactus and Agrinion 
\(Routes 43 and 46). 

103 Country becomes more broken; Mt. Hagios Elias on 
1. is 5,944 it. high. 
123 | Salona (see Route 20, mile 8). 
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ROUTE 20 
ITEA—SALONA—LAMIA, 53 miles 


An important route, as it is the best carriage-road connecting 
the gulf of Corinth with the main line of communication 
between Athens and northern Greece. It joins the Athens— 
Lamia road (Route 7) at Brdlo (mile 324). At the chdéni of 
Gravid, (mile 274) it enters the upper Cephissus valley ; this 
chéni guards the northern entrance to the pass (called the 
pass of Ambliani), and was the scene of a famous fight in the 
War of Independence, when the Greeks under Odysseus 
Androtitsos held the pass against a strong Turkish force. The 
road goes over level ground across a widevalley, plantedchiefly 
with olives, as far as Sdlona (mile 8), then over a narrow pass 
with high mountains on either side. There is a motor-omnibus 
service daily between Sdlona and Bralo station on the Larissa 
railway; and the road has been found quite practicable for 
lorries. 

miles | 

0 Itéa, the port of Sdlona on the N. coast of the 
Corinthian gulf, at the head of the bay of Sdlona (or 
Krissa) ; pop. 1,010, P.T.O., C.H. The pier is 450 ft. 
long, with a depth of 8-10 ft. at its end. Anchorage 
off the town in 8-10 fathoms, good holding-ground. 

Road leaves at first in an easterly direction, and 
then turns N. traversing the plain of Chryss6 (or Krissa 
lor Itéa). Olive groves abound. 

13 Road to Delphi branches NE. (Route 21). 

8 Salona (Am/phissa), pop. 5,700, P.T.O.; head- 
quarters of gendarmerie. Branch road S. to Hagia 
Efthymia (Route 19). 

Road turns E. across the plain of Amphissa. 

A rough bridle-path from Sélona N. rejoins the 
road one hour before Gravid, at the pass of Ambliani. 
10 | Road begins gradually to turn N. 

R2 
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miles 
11 Topolia, pop. 950. 
Road traverses high country in general N. direction. _ 
164 Road enters a valley and descends by the stream. 
23 Varyani on the slope, 2 mile to r. of road, pop. 300. 
26 Chlomés } mile on 1. of road. 

274 Chéni and village of Gravié, pop. 800, P. T. 0. 
It commands the pass of Ambliani, which is the point 
of defence for the N. entrance to the pass, of great 
importance in both ancient and modern times. 


Path W. to Mavrolithari (see Route 43 (b), mile 533). 


Road enters plain, and crosses it in a northerly 
direction. 
284 Road crosses Cephissus (Mavroner6). 
314 Road crosses railway. 
323 Bralo } mile on r., pop. 680. 
The Athens—Lamia road (Route 7) comes in from 

SE. For rest of this route see Route 7, miles 116-136}. 

53 | Lamia. 


ROUTE 21 
ITEA—DELPHI—LIVADIA STATION, 323 miles 
(Witn Brancu Roap From ANTIKYRA) 


This road was planned some time ago, but in April 1913 it 
was still incomplete for some seven miles E. of Ardchova 
(mile 134), between that village and the Schisté (mile 203), 
where the road from Antikyra joins it. This is the most diffi- 
cult part of the route, the path being very steep and rocky, 
fit only for Greek mountain ponies. From Itéa to Ardéchova it 
is a good metalled road, though the ascent to Delphi is very 
steep. From the Schisté to Livadid the surface is rough, but 
it is a well-metalled road with easy gradients, and the bridges 
and culverts are finished. It would carry motor traffic. The 
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(a) PLAIN OF ITEA, LOOKING NE. 
(SEE Route 21, mites 0-73) 


(v) KOPAIS PLAIN, LOOKING SE. 
(SEE Route 7, MILE 55) 
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branch road from Antikyra (see under mile 20}) comes in at 
the Schisté from SW. The first part of this from Antikyra to 
Distomo (mile 5) is now disused and falling into decay; the 
beginning of the steep ascent from the shore is destroyed. 
From Distomo to the Schisté is a fair carriage-road. From the 
Schisté another track, descending gently down a wide valley, 
goes N. to Davlia and enters the plain of Kopais, joining the 
Athens—Lami{a road at Kapraina (see Route 7, mile 79). 

This road from Itéa to Livadia, if completed, is important as 
providing an alternative route from the coast to the Larissa 
railway, shorter than the Itéa—Sdlona—Bralo road (Route 20) ; 
moreover, Livadid station is much better equipped with 
buildings, sidings, &c., than Bralo station, which has a single 
loop only. 

Except for the fertile plain of Chryss6 N. of Itéa, and the 
small and stony plain of Distomo, the road goes through wild 
and rocky country to within a few miles of Livadid. Some 
supplies could be found in the large village of Ardchova. 

miles 

0 Itéa. Road goes E., then N. across the plain, as 
far as mile 1} as by Route 20. 
iy Road turns E. and NE., leaving road to Sdlona 
(Route 20) on 1. It begins to ascend with many 
curves. 
43 Chryss6, pop. 1,460. 

A track leads hence to Desphina, 3 hrs., pop. 2,700, 
P.T.O.; and thence a mountain path to Antikyra 
(see below), 6 hrs. 

63 Kastri, pop. 1,050, P. T. O. 
1 Ruins of Delphi on 1., alt. 1,880 ft. 

The road now goes E. past the spring of Castalia. 
The slopes of Parnassus (alt. 8,070 ft.) come down very 
steeply on the 1.; on the r. of the road the ground 
falls rapidly down to the narrow valley of the Pleis- 
tos, with thick olive groves; vineyards on these 
slopes. The road passes a number of mills driven 
by a tributary of the Pleistés. (See Plate IV.) 
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Road crosses boundary between provinces of 
Phthiotis-Phocis and Attica-Boeotia. 
Ardchova, alt. 3,090 ft., pop. 3,520, P.T.O. From 
here to the Schisté the route is by a mountain path, 
that descends steeply. 

Chani of Hagios Athanasios, alt. 2,050 ft. 

Path becomes very difficult. 

Chani of Zemeno. 

Stavrodrémi tou Méga. A monument on 1. of road. 

A branch bridle-path goes NE. in 2 hrs. to Davlia 
(see below). 

Schisté (Stené), alt. 1,390 ft. 


Branch road and tracks : 

(1) Branch road from Antikyra (Aspra Spitia) joins 
road from SW. at the Schisté : 

miles 

0 Antikyra, pop. 220, C. H., formerly a port 
for Livadid, now only a fishing village, situ- 
ated on the large and safe bay of Aspra 
Spitia E. of the bay of Sdélona. Road, now 
destroyed, runs along coast. 

1 Road turns N., and with many hairpin bends 
ascends a narrow valley. It continues over 
low hills N. by E. to Distomo. 

5 Distomo, pop. 1,530, P.T. O. 

Road turns ENE. over a plain. 

8 Schisté. 

(2) Track NNE. to Davlia, 5 miles, on 1. of road, 
pop. 2,000, P. T. O., and Hagios Vlasios, 6 miles, on r. 
of road, pop. 660; thence by carriage-road to Davlia 
station, 10 miles, on Lérissa railway, through well- 
cultivated fields. Track joins Athens—Lamia road 
near Kapraina (see Route 7, mile 79). 

(3) A branch track goes ESE. across Mt. Helicon 


to Stiris, 1} hr., pop. 550, Kyriaki, 34 hrs., pop. 1,300, 
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miles 
P. T. O., and Chdstia (Route 9, mile 4), about 
94 hrs. 


The new road goes E. from the Schisté, gradually 
ascending a rocky valley. 
234k A chani beneath plane-trees, with a good spring. 
The road begins to descend. 
25 Tsoukalades, a deserted site. 
273 The road is still descending gradually, but the 
country is now cultivated on both sides, chiefly 
*  lvineyards. 
293 Livadia, alt. 540 ft. (see Route 7, mile 73). 
Road turns NE. down the valley of the Hérkyna 
river. 
324 Livadia railway station. 


ROUTE 22 
LAM{A—PHARSALA—LARISSA 


(Route 11 in Handbook of Macedonia, in reverse direction) 


This is a very important route, as it is the chief and almost 
only means of communication between Thessaly and southern 
Greece, east of the Pindus range ; the two alternatives being 
difficult tracks either E. by Halmyré (Routes 24 and 28), or 
W. by Karditsa (Route 23), which both meet in the S. at 
Lamia. Route A is a metalled road as far as Pharsala, 
but between there and Bakratsi (mile 47) it is only a track. 
It is, however, possible to drive a motor the whole way, 
and artillery has moved along it in all weathers. Routes B 
and C are mule-tracks across Mt. Othrys, and then cart-tracks. 
All meet at Pharsala and then divide again ; for convenience 
of reference they have been taken separately throughout. 
Between Lamia and Pharsala, Mt. Othrys is a formidable 
obstacle to any advance from N. or from 8. The road winds 
about and has many steep gradients. In the war of 1897 all 
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wagons and field artillery had to keep to the main road ; 
but mountain artillery (75 mm.) was taken along the mule- 
tracks by both Greeks and Turks. Once the plain of Thessaly 
is reached the character of the country changes. There is 
a range of low hills running NW. to SE., between Pharsala 
and Larissa, which separate the E. and W. plains; they 
culminate in Mt. Dobroutsi on the NW. (see Route 32, mile 22) 
and in Mt. Mavro Vouni or Kara Dagh (ancient Cynos- 
cephalae) on the SE. (i.e. NE. of Pharsala). But between 
these mountains the hills are low with gentle gradients, and 
are cultivated. Numerous cart-tracks cross them in all 
directions, the principal being those from Pharsala and 
Karditsa (Route 49) to Larissa. By all these wheeled 
vehicles and field artillery have been taken, even in wet 
weather ; and after prolonged rain they are often preferred 
to those in the plains to avoid the marshes. The Turks in 
1897 even took field artillery-for long distances between the 
main tracks over the fields, there being no hedges or ditches 
to hinder movement. The spring of 1897 had, however, been 
exceptionally dry, though a great deal of rain fell during the 
operations (middle of April to middle of May). This range 
of hills, like the plain, is almost treeless, except in the villages. 

The importance of Larissa as a possible basis of operations 
is very great. Not only is it the chief centre of trade for the 
agricultural district of E. Thessaly, but all roads meet here ; 
and the Peneios, unfordable in its lower reaches nearly all 
the year round, and the only river of Thessaly that can be 
said to form a military obstacle, is here spanned by a wide 
stone bridge. Across it goes the only motor-road to Mace- 
donia by the Melotina pass (Handbook of Macedonia, Route 7). 
It has been the base of operations for the Greeks advancing 
into Turkey in 1897 and 1912, and for the Turks in 1897, after 
they captured it, advancing S. 


A. Main Roan, via PHotrka Pass snp NEBEGLER, 58 miles 
This, the metalled road, goes by the important positions of 
Photrka and Domoké. The former can be turned only by 
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the alternative Routes B and C, or by the track to Halmyré 
(Route 24), But Domoké itself can be turned by tracks E. 
and W. of it. It was especially by advancing up mule-tracks 
to the E. that the Turks managed to turn the Greek position 
at Domok6 in 1897. Pack-transport with mountain artillery 
was taken by these tracks, but no wheeled vehicles (see below, 
under mile 364). 
miles 
0 Lamia, alt. 350 ft. (see Route 7). Road goes NNW., 
and at once starts climbing the slopes of Othrys, 
which are steep on the southern side, and intersected 
|by deep gorges, but covered with soil which gives 
‘good grazing. Road winds about, ascending steeply. 
2 Taratsa village, pop. 300. 
8 |, Pass of Phourka, alt. 2,625 ft.; Mt. Andinitsa, 
jalt. 3,753 ft., and monastery, 3 miles E. 
Road descends, going N., then winding round 


to NW. 

11 | Chéani of Abdourachmanaga, alt. 2,065 ft. Road 
\continues to descend a valley. 

13. | Chéni of Palamas. Road reaches a monotonous 


upland plain. Alternative tracks to the r. of the road 
branch N. and NNE. (see below, under mile 36}). 
Three miles to the left of the main road is Lake 
‘Daoukli (Nezer6: ancient Xynias), alt. 1,519 ft. 
‘Alt. of road 1,542 ft. The borders of the lake are 
lmarshy ; it is about 6 miles in circumference, and 
about 17 ft. deep; it is full of fish. Village of 
Daoukli (pop. 480) near the E. border. The plain is 
little cultivated. To the E. are the sources of the 
Tsanarlés (ancient Enipeus), flowing E. and N. by 
Pharsala to the Thessalian plain; while the outlet 
from the lake is on the W., and is the Pentamylos 
(Sophaditikos) river, flowing NW. to join the Tsanarlés 
in the Thessalian plain before they both join the 
Peneios. Low hills, between which the streams make 
their way, surround this upland plain on all sides 
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(alt. from 2,000 ft. to 3,000 ft.) ; Xerovouni, to E., 
is 3,353 ft. high. 

Branch track NW. to Omvriaké, 3 miles, pop. 980, 
P T.O. Track thence W. to Panagia, 3 miles (see 
Route C, mile 294). 

Road continues NNW., and ascends the hills, then 
bends N., and soon after reaches a point about } mile 
E. of Domok6. 

Domok6, alt. 1,700 ft., pop. 1,550, P. T. 0., gen- 
darmerie, seat of a bishop. Built up the slopes of 
the hill; many springs. A strong defensive position 
that has been of great importance in ancient and 
modern times. From Domoké the Thessalian plain is 
visible 1,500 ft. below, the slopes of the hills being 
very steep. 


An easy track, by which field artillery can be taken 
even in wet weather, goes E. to Vouzi, 4 miles, a point 
of importance for the defence of the passes E. of 
Domok6 (see below, under mile 363). 


Road descends steeply down the r. bank of a valley 
NNW. ; .two spurs called Psilé Rache to r. and 1. of 
road, alt. 1,280 ft. and 1,207 ft.; it then turns and 
goes N., keeping a little above the plain. Railway 
approaches the road, coming down the hills on 
the 1. 

Bridge over Domokitikos (Kdmaros) river. Mt. 
Kassidiaris, alt. 3,710 ft., to the r. 

Gynaikokastro on a hill 3 mile to r. of road (ruins 
of ancient Proérna). Boundary between the pro- 
jvinces of Phthiotis-Phocis and Larissa. Road turns 
ENE. 

Hamlet of Vrysid. Road bends N. and skirts a 


marsh on the 1., the source of the Vrysid stream. 
' Road turns ENE, and passes through a defile. 
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Paliékastro tes Koklas on hill, alt. 1,667 ft., to r. 

Road issues from defile, and enters plain of Pharsala. 

Pharsala—Karditsa road (in construction) branches 
WNW. 

Bridge over a stream. 

Pharsala, alt. 495 ft. (alt. of plain about 300 ft.), | 
pop. 2,500, P. T. O., gendarmerie, seat of a bishop. 
Station on Vélo-Trikkala railway. Situated on a low 
hill. Routes E. and W., and N. and S., and from 
Halmyré, cross here. 
| Alternative Paths from the Chani of Palamas to 
Phéarsala 


The alternative paths from the chani of Palamés 
(see above, mile 13) were used by both Greek and 
Turkish troops with mountain artillery in 1897. It 
‘was by ‘the second, via Mantasia, that the Turks 
turned the Greek position at Domok6. 

miles 2 (a) Via Létka 

0 Chani of Palamas. Path goes N. Pala- 
mas village on r., pop. 550. 
4 Kato Alchani. 
5 Léfka., Track thence NW. to Domok6. 
Path goes NE. 
8 Vouzi, pop. 420. Good track, fit for 
vehicles, W. to Domoké, 4 miles. Another 
path E. to Mantasia, 3 miles, on the other 
path (see below). 

Path goes NNE. 

il Karatzidli, pop. 200. 

About 4 mile N. of this three paths diverge 
to go by passes across Mt. Kassididris to 
Pharsala : 

(1) The most westerly goes NW. to 
Tsatmaé (pop. 300), 13 mile, then N. by one 
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miles 
of two paths along the W. slopes of Kassi- 
diaris high up over a pass, then W. or E. of 
Mt. Alogopati to the upland plain of Rfzi, 
about 7 miles, and then still N. down a steep 
valley to Pharsala, about 93 miles. 

(2) The second path from Karatziéli 
goes NNE., then N. past Kitiki and between 
Mts. Kassididéris and Pappasliki, to Kato 
Siaterli, and thence W. to Pharsala. 

(3) The third goes NE. as far as Koutseli, 
thence either E. to Kislar (see below) or N. 
to Kiopekli, and NW. to Kato Siaterli and 
Pharsala. 


(b) Via Mantasid 


Path goes NNE. to Trachani, 6} miles 
from chani of Palamds, to Mantasia, 9 miles, 
pop. 400, thence down the valley of the 
Tsanarlés (see above, mile 13) to Palié Dereli, 
15 miles, passing the track to Halmyré 
(Route 29), thence N. to Kislar, 17} miles, 
Tsikerli, 19} miles, and the valley of the 
Tsanarlés river, and along it W. to Pharsala, 
about 33 miles. 


Road continues N. from Pharsala as far as the 
station on a high embankment. 

Bridge over Pharsalitis river. Small wood near 
Ambeliké to 1. of road. 

Pharsala station. Track crosses railway. 

Track crosses Tsanarlés river by the stone Pashé 
bridge, and bends slightly to the E., ascending over 
low hills. Pasha Magoula on the 1. 

Tatari to r. of track, pop. 230. 

Tekés village to 1. of track. Mavro Vouni (Karé 
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Dagh: ancient Cynoscephalae), alt. 2,790 ft., to r. of 
track. Track bends ENE. 

Karademertzi, pop. 190. Track bends N. 

Sioumbasi, pop. 230. 

Bakratsi, pop. 320. Track becomes a road, bend- 
ing E. 

Hisarlik to 1. of road, a small hamlet, alt. 430 ft. 
Road for a short distance follows valley of the 
Kousbasaniétiko Révma, which flows NE. into the 
marshy lake of Karla (see Route 26). 

Alt. 476 ft. 

Nebeglér, alt. 288 ft., pop. 1,300, P.T.O. Road 
goes NNW. 

Larissa station, alt. 246 ft. 

Larissa, alt. 230 ft., pop. 19,000, P. T. O., seat of 
Nomarch of Larissa, of Demarch, and of a bishop; 
head-quarters of gendarmerie ; large barracks SW. 
of the town ; military and civil hospitals. Railway 
to Vélo, Salonica, and Athens. The meeting-place of 
all the roads of N. Greece. 

West of the town is the new Agricultural School, 
founded in 1911, from funds left by George Avéroff. 


B. Via KarydA Pass anp TsormakLi, 653 miles 

This is a little-used path and track. It affords a different 
way of reaching the upland plain of Daoukli, following nearly 
the course of the railway. Then it joins either Route A or 
Route C. From Phérsala the track runs parallel to A, to the 
west of it; and goes over the same kind of country, low, 
cultivated hills bare of trees. It is unmetalled, but the Turks 
brought field artillery over it in 1897. 


miles | 


0 


23 
4 


Lamia. Path goes NW. over the foot-hills of Othrys, 
leaving main road to r., and keeping nearer railway. 

Daitsa. 

Tsopanlates, pop. 150. 
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miles 
64 Styrplhaka, pop. 410. Path crosses stream W., 
then a ridge, and then ascends NNW. up another 


valley. 

114 Dervén Karya village, pop. 630. Path goes N. 

12 Dervén Karyé (pass of Karyd), watershed between 
streams flowing S. to the Spercheios and N. to Lake 
Daoukli. 


Path descends and reaches the plain at Nezeré. 

14 Nezeré, pop. 310, near the S. border of the lake. 
Thence either along the W. side of the lake to Dereli 
(see Route C, mile 273), or along the E. side to 

223 Omvriaké, whence NE. to Domoké. 

25 Domoké. Hence by Route A to Pharsala. 

41 Pharsala (see Route A). Route continues by the 
main road past the station and over the Tsanarlés 
by the Pasha, bridge. 

433 Pasha bridge. Track continues N., passing Pasha 
Magoila. : 

443 Route A bends slightly tor. Track continues N. 
Track ascends the low hills. 

46 Tatari to r. of track (see Route A, mile 413). 

49 Tourkomasli to 1., pop. 220. 

574 Tsormakli 1 mile to 1. of track, pop. 670, P.T. 0. 
642 Track crosses Athens—Larissa railway. 

654 Larissa. 


C. Via MocutovKa Pass anp Sounétsi, 74 miles 


From Lamia to a point S. of the pass the route goes up the 
valley of the Spercheios by the high road to Karpenési (Route 
48). Thence there is an old carriage-road across the pass 
to the plain of Daoukli, but it is not used and is in very bad 
repair. As a path for pack-animals, however, it is an easy 
route, and forms an important alternative to Routes A and B 
for infantry and mountain artillery. Greek troops used it 
in 1897. It enters Daoukli plain at its SW. end, continues N., 
along the western shore of the lake, and goes by a pass W. of 
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Domoké down to the plain of Thessaly. From there it 
becomes a good cart-track, like Route B, by which the Turks, 
even after some days of rain; were able to take field artillery. 
It crosses the Tsanarlés river by a ford NW. of Pharsala. 

miles 

0 Lamia. Hence following Route 48 by carriage-road 

to mile 17}. 
174 4 mile E. of Makrysi. Path goes N. and soon 
ascends up a narrow valley, above the r. bank of 
a stream. 
20 | Path crosses tributary stream flowing from NW. 
203 Waterfall. Path now ascends more steeply. 
24 Pass of Mochlotika, alt. 2,100 ft., watershed of 
lstreams flowing 8. to the Spercheios and those 
‘flowing N. to Lake Daoukli. 
Path descends gently, down the r. bank of a stream. 
272 Alt. 1,540 ft. Path crosses this stream and a tribu- 
tary stream, and reaches village of Dereli on the 1., 
pop. 500. Branch path comes in from the SW. from 
Giannitsou (see Route 23, mile 254). Another path 
goes SE. along the 8. shore of the lake to join 
Routes A and B. 

Path continues N. across the plain. 
293 | Path crosses the railway. 
293 Alt. 1,410 ft. Bridge over Pentamylos (Sophadi- 
tikos) river, which flows NW. from the lake to the 
W. plain of Thessaly; the path from Domoké to 
Sophddes goes down its r. bank (see Route 29). 
Another track goes E. to Panagia, 1 mile, pop. 140, 
and Omvriaké (see Route A, mile 17). 
314 A pass, alt. 1,770 ft. Path descends. 
32 Ano Agoriani, alt. 1,640 ft., pop. 210. Path 
descends steeply, still in general N. direction. 
343 Kato Agoériani at the foot of the hills, alt. 525 ft., 
pop. 700. Path becomes a track and goes E., still 
ees descending. Marsh-land on the 1. of the track in the 
plain. 


272 
miles 
36} 
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Track reaches the plain. Velissiétes to the E., pop. 
300, P. T. O., with a station on the Larissa railway on 
the hill-slopes to the S. A track passable for artillery 
goes E. through Velissidtes along the foot of the 
hills to Skarmitsa, pop. 520, and the main road 
(Route A), 34 miles. 

Track turns N. across the plain, which is here quite 
level. 

Track crosses Mylavlako by ford. 

Track crosses Domokitikos (Kaémaros) river by ford. 

Tsouphlar, pop. 230, P. O. 

Bekrilér, alt. 300 ft., pop. 200. Track crosses the 
boundary between the provinces of Phthiotis-Phocis 
and Larissa. 

Bekrilér-Proéma station. Track®crosses railway. 

Track crosses Vrysia river by a bridge. 

Chatzi Omar, pop. 250. Marshes W. of the track. 

Track crosses Phaérsala—Karditsa track (Route 31). 

Tsiachmati, pop. 430. 

Track crosses Pharsalitis river by a bridge. 

Track crosses V6lo—Trikkala railway. 

Track crosses Tsanarlés river by ford at Gousgou- 
naria, pop. 530. From here a branch track goes E. 
along the N. bank of the river and crosses it at Vasilf, 
the best ford over this part of the Tsanarlés, and 
thence §. to Pharsala (see Route 32, mile 0). 

Track ascends gradually, still N., to cross the hills 
between Pharsala and Larissa. 

Driskoli (Driskéi) on r. of track, pop. 600, P. T. 0. 

Soulétsi, pop. 370. Bouchlar on 1. of track, pop. 340. 

Track crosses Larissa railway. 

Chatzilar, alt. 394 ft., pop. 320. 

Alt. 354 ft. Chatzi Chalar on 1. of track. Track 
joins road from Karditsa (Route 49), and goes by 
it NNE., descending very gradually, to Larissa. 


Larissa, alt. 230 ft. 
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ROUTE 23 
LAM{A—K ARDITSA 


Via Giannitsov Pass, 53 miles 


This is the westernmost, and by nature perhaps the easiest, 
route across Mt. Othrys. It is not far E. of the route from 
Karpenési to Karditsa, via Phourné (Route 49 A). But it is 
not much used, as there is only a bridle-path ; were a carriage- 
road to be made, which would not be difficult, it would form 
an important alternative route to that by Domoké (Route 
22 A). Some Greek troops with mountain artillery retreated 
by this path in 1897. Paths connect this route with that 
to the east of it (Route 22C), The high mountainous country 
begins at Platystomo (mile 214) and ends just beyond Tsamdsi 
(mile 37). 

miles | 

0 Lamia. Route 48, a carriage-road, is followed to 
mile 19. 
19 About } mile E. of Varybopi. Path turns N., and 
then NW., ascending an open valley. 
214 Platystomo, pop. 500, with cold medicinal springs. 
Valley narrows, and path goes above its W. bank. 
233 Giannitsou to the r. on the other side of the valley, 
pop. 940, P. T. O. 
253 Pass of Giannitsou. Palid Giannitsou village to 1., 
pop. 250. 


Branch paths, used by Greek troops with mountain 
artillery, go: 

(1) E. to Asvéstis, 1} mile, pop. 260, then N. and 
NE. to Dereli, 64 miles (see Route 22 C, mile 273) ; 
thence NW to Kaitsa, 9 miles (see below). 

(2) NE. to Paliasvéstis, 1 mile, and NNE. to Kaitsa, 
6 miles, pop. 1,100; thence N. down a tributary 
valley of the Pentémylos (see Route 29, mile 42), 
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across main stream, and, after crossing a ridge, steeply 
down to Kato Agériani (see Route 22 C, mile 342). 


Path goes NW. for about 1 mile, then N. down the 
valley of a considerable stream, crossing the boundary 
between the provinces of Phthiotis-Phocis and 
Trikkala. 

Path divides: one branch goes NNE., leaving the 
valley, to Ano Dranista, 33} miles, pop. 390, with hot 
sulphur springs ; another goes NE. along the E. slopes 
of Mt. Xerovouni, alt. 2,418 ft., to Kato Dranista, 
35 miles, whence to Sophades as in Route 29. 

Path continues N. down the valley. 

Smokovo, pop. 430. Path is now well above 1. bank 
of the stream. The sulphur baths of Smékovo 
(P.T.O.) are 3 miles to the W. in the valley of a stream 
flowing NE. to join the Pentémylos above Chalam- 
brézi (see below). 

Pentamylos river joins the stream from the E. 
Together they continue N. 

Chalambrézi, pop. 520. 

Tsamasi, pop. 170. Path is now going down the 
northern foot-hills, towards the plain. 

Philia in the plain, pop. 270. From here the route 
is a cart-track, unmetalled, but passable for wheeled 
vehicles in dry weather, like all the tracks of Thessaly. 


Branch track goes N. along the r. bank of the 
river to Sophédes, 73 miles. 


Track goes NW. across the flat plain. 

Branch track N. to Kaznési, 2 miles (see Route 29, 
mile 57). 

Track crosses the Pentémylos by ford. 

Kouvanades, pop. 340. Many villages to r. and 1, 
of the track. 


Track crosses Lfpsimos river. 
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miles 

454 Kalliphéne, pop. 580. Track goes NNW. 

474 Bridge over a river. Zaime to 1., pop. 230. 

493 Rotsou, alt. 525 ft. Track joins path from Kar- 
penési to Karditsa (Route 49 A, mile 473), and goes 
N. along it. Track becomes a road, and crosses 
Karoumbalis by bridge. 

524 Road crosses railway, and passes some barracks. 

53 Karditsa (see Route 31, mile 62). 


ROUTE 24 
LAMf{A—HALMYRO—VOLO 


None of the tracks between these towns are much used, as 
the natural means of communication is by sea. But they 
have been used by troops, and are of some importance, 
especially as from Halmyré there is an easy cart-track to 
Velestino in the plain of Thessaly (see Route 28). Between 
Lamia and Halmyré6 is the highest and wildest part of the 
Othrys range, the chief peaks being, from W. to E., Katti 
(almost due N. of Stylis), alt. 4,971 ft., Hagios Elias, alt. 
5,558 ft., Mavriki, alt. 5,177 ft., and Gerakovouni, alt. 5,662 ft., 
the highest peak of Mt. Othrys. It is all very difficult 
country, and towards the end of the nineteenth century was 
still the occasional resort of fugitives from the law. Route A 
is the longest, but the easiest, keeping to the coast-line and 
not ascending to any great height. It also goes through the 
best-populated part of the district. Route B keeps to the 
W. of the main summits of Othrys, Route C to the E. of them. 
Both are very difficult mountain paths. In the war of 1897 
Greek troops, with mountain artillery, went from Halmyré 
to Lamia by Routes A and C, after the retreat of the main 
Greek army from Domoké (see. Route 22 A). From Velestino 
the greater part of the Greek troops retired to Halmyré by 
Route 28; some went to Vélo and thence to Halmyré by 

82 
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Route A; field artillery had to go to Vélo and thence by sea 
to Stylis. . The defence of the passes on Route B was regarded 
as important by the Greeks, to prevent the Turks getting in 
between their forces at Domoké and Halmyré. 


A. Via Garpikt aND PrELEdé, 81 miles 


A carriage-road as far as Stylis (mile 114), thence an easy 
cart-track and path along fairly level ground to Gardiki 
(mile 283); afterwards it is more difficult’ as the mountains 
descend straight to the sea, and the path at times goes along 
the slopes above the coast, at times turns inland A tele- 
graph line goes along this route as far as Glypha (mile 35). 

miles 

0 Lamia. Route leaves E. by the road to Stylis 

along the foot of the hills. The railway runs nearly 
parallel and S. of the road. 
1k Sarmousakli 1 mile 8. of the road, pop. 620. 
3 Megale Vrysi, pop. 200. The ground here is often 
marshy. 
8 | Road crosses stream. Village of Avlaki up the 
ivalley NW., pop. 180. 
9 | Branch road SE. to Hagia Marina, 1 mile, pop. 590, 
an open but safe roadstead, off which is the best 
|anchorage in the gulf, 10 to 15 fathoms. The railway 
runs along the coast from here to Stylis. 

Stylis, pop. 1,950, P.T.0., C.H. The chief port 
‘of Lamia. An iron wharf extends 460 ft. from the 
|village, and on it are some steam cranes. Stylis can 
jbe reached only by vessels drawing less than 16 ft. of 
water. From here the road becomes a good cart- 
jtrack, still going E. and keeping about a mile from 
|the coast, beneath the hills. 

173 | Echinds, alt. 184 ft., pop. 320. Track becomes 
ja path and goes through a large olive grove and past 
vineyards. It approaches close to the sea and goes 
over a low hill. Lower slopes of Mt. Othrys to the 


114 


miles 


32 


35 
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1. of the path are mostly covered with shrubs and low 
trees ; the upper slopes are wooded. 

Rachais to N. of path, pop. 550, P.O. Hill of 
Vigla, alt. 279 ft., between path and the sea, forming 
Cape Gounari. 

Path goes NE. and gets farther from the coast. 

Path goes between low hills ; Tapia, alt. 643 ft., to 
the S., forming Cape Tapia. 

Path reaches the sea again at the foot’ of a hill, 
,where there are a few houses and a chani at the head 
of the open bay of Gardiki; thence N. by carriage- 
road. 

Gardiki, alt. 581 ft., pop. 1,400, P.T.0O., C.H. 
Anchorage at the head of the bay in 14 fathoms. 
Vineyards E. of the village. 

Path turns E. crossing the small plain. Boundary 
between the provinces of Phthiotis-Phocis and 
Larissa. 

Souvala, alt. 213 ft. Path gets into hilly country, 
with bushes and occasional trees on the rocky slopes, 
and continues E. Vrachos immediately to the N., 
alt. 1,502 ft., Stravétsali to the S., alt. 1,001 ft. ; alt. 
of path between them 951 ft. 

Path reaches coast at Glypha, a small hamlet, and 
turns N., leaving the telegraph line to follow another 
|path along the coast, and cutting across the peninsula 
‘of Tragovouni, that ends at Cape Stavrés and forms 
\the W. side of the entrance to the gulf of Vélo. Path 
goes over rough country. 

Path reaches coast again at the head of bay of 
Pteleéd. Port of Ptele6, with two small piers for em- 
barking the copper ore which is obtained from the 
neighbouring mines in small quantities. There is an 
alternative path from Gardiki, a little shorter, going 
NE. by Hagioi Theddoroi, pop. 200, and joining 
\present path at this point. 


| 


278 


miles 


.47 


52 


55 
574 


61 
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Path skirts the bay for some time, then turns 
inland up a valley. 

Pteleé, pop. 1,260, P.T.O. Path turns NW., 
crosses a ridge, and descends down a valley to Sourpi. 

Sourpi, pop. 1,850, P.T.O. A carriage-road goes 
N. down the valley of the Salamvria river till it 
reaches the coast at the head of the bay of Sourpi 
4 miles, and continues along it NE. to Néa Mitzélla, 
63 miles, where coasting steamers call (pop. 1,000, 
P. T.0., C. H.). 

Route leaves carriage-road ; cart-track hence NW. 
across the plain. 

Kephalosi. Track continues NW. and crosses the 
Xerias river by ford. 

Halmyro, alt. 164 ft., pop. 6,400, P.T.0., C.H., 
gendarmerie ; about 24 miles from the coast, which 
is marshy. There is a small port, the Skala, with a 
pier, to which a carriage-road leads from the town. 
thr. S. of Halmyré is Efxeinoupolis, pop. 800, P. T. 0., 
a settlement of Greek refugees from Bulgaria. To- 
bacco is much cultivated in the plain. The normal 
means of communication between Halmyré and Volo 
or Athens is by sea. 

From Halmyr6 to Vélo the route follows the coast. 
It is a cart-track as far as Aketsi, where the track to 
Velestino (Route 28) branches off, and after this a 
path. Mountain artillery, with infantry, was brought - 
by the Greeks by this route from Vélo to Halmyré in 
1897. 

Kourphali, pop. 550. Small wood W. of th 
village. 

Stakasi. Aidini 1 mile to NW., pop. 150, P. T. 0., 
with an agricultural school. 

Aketsi, pop. 240. Velestino track (Route 28) 
branches N. * 

Track goes ENE. and approaches the coast. 
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miles 
693 Néa Anchialos, pop. 560, P.T.O., another settle- 
ment of refugees, from Ahillo in Bulgaria. 

Track becomes a path and follows the coast, 

first E. as far as Cape Angistri, then N. till it descends 
to the plain 8. of Vélo. All this coast is rocky, and 
no villages of any size are found here. 
81 Volo, about 6 hrs. from Aketsi, pop. 23,560, P. T. 0., 
C.H., seat of Demarch and of a bishop; head- 
quarters of gendarmerie ; hospital; consulates of all 
the European powers. It is the port of Thessaly, 
with a trade increasing yearly. 

The town is lighted by gas and electricity. There 
are two electric generating stations. Good water is 
got from artesian wells. Olive groves extend N. and 
E. of the town for nearly two miles. The port is 
formed by a small bay at the head of the gulf; the 
bay is about a mile wide, and recedes about ? mile, 
but the available space is restricted by shoal water, 
fronting the western and southern shore. The port 
is well sheltered, and disembarkation can be carried 
out in all weathers. It is protected by a long break- 
water; there is a town pier with a depth of water 
18 ft., and a railway pier with a depth 20 ft. at its 
outer end. About 3,000 tons of coal are kept in 


from 20 to 80 tons capacity. The value of the total 
imports for 1913 was £374,616, of which the chief 
items were cereals, rice, coffee, sugar, wood, textile 
fabrics, yarns, and wrought metals. In the same year 
765 steam vessels of 419,235 tons, and 1,863 sailing 
vessels of 28,783 tons, entered the port of Vélo. 
Nearly all were Greek. 


B. Via Gowra, 62 miles 
Bridle-path, keeping to the W. of the main summit of 
Mt. Othrys. The times given are those of a traveller with 


stock. There are about 50 lighters in the port, of . .. 
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pack-animals ; mileage is approximate only, 24 miles to the 


hour. 
miles 
0 


2 


10 


20 


hours 
0 


2 


Lamia. Route leaves by Pharsala road 
(Route 22 A) up the valley. 

Taratsa village, and a former quarantine- 
house. Here path leaves road, and crosses 
a valley, going E. Mt. Andinitsa, alt. 
3,753 ft., to N. 

Path ascends NNE. up 1. bank of the 
stream, and, rounding the summit of Mavro- 
mandéli, alt. 2,877 ft., reaches a flat upland 
valley. Oak woods on the slopes throughout 
the eastern part of the Othrys range. 

Path ascends gradually N. 

Alt. 3,100 ft. Watershed. Boundary be- 
tween provinces of Phthiotis-Phocis and 
Larissa. Path descends rapidly down a 
narrow valley, then crosses a wider valley 
(alt. 2,200 ft.), that of the Chiliadétikos, 
a tributary of the Tsanarlés (ancient Enipeus : 
see Route 22 A, mile 13, and Route 31, mile 
28), flowing W. and then NW. from the 
highest parts of Othrys. 


A path, used by Greek infantry, goes NW. 
down this valley past Neochéri (pop. 620), 
+ mile, Avaritsa (pop. 570) on 1. and Chiliadow 
(pop. 660), 34 miles, to Trach&ni, 8 miles, and 
Domok6, about 15 miles. 


Path crosses low hills; below on the left 
is an upland plain, alt. 1,400-1,700 ft. Path 
crosses several valleys, mounts a ridge, alt. 
2,820 ft., and reaches Gotra. 

Gotra, alt. 2,490 ft., pop. 1,250, P. T. 0. ; 


an isolated village in wild and very sparsely 


miles 


31 


42 


62 
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hours 


123 


16 
24 


populated country. Copper is found on 
these mountains. 

Path winds in NNE. direction, over the 
uninhabited mountains, over a ridge, alt. 
3,380 ft. (from which Mt. Olympus is visible 
in the far north). All the streams flow W. to 
the Tsanarlés. 

Alt. 3,300 ft. Another ridge, from which 
the plain of Halmyré is visible. Streams 
now flow E. into the gulf of Vélo. 

Path descends the valley of one of these. 

Genitzéki, alt. 1,017 ft. Kelemeli 4 mile 
to W., pop. 170, P. T. O. 

Path now goes E., descending rapidly. 
The surface is rocky almost up to the town 
itself. 

Halmyr6, alt. 164 ft. 


Volo (see Route A). 


C. Via GaRpikI AND VRYNENA, 74 miles 


A rough bridle-path going E. of the main summits of Othrys. 
It is the same as Route A as far as Gardiki (mile 283). A tele- 
graph line follows the path from there to Halmyré. The 
times given are those of a traveller on foot with pack-animals. 
The distances are approximate only, 2} miles to the hour, 
over the mountain country. 


miles | 
= | 


28} 


hours 
0 


93 


Lamia. Route A is followed as far as 
Gardiki (time reckoned at 3 miles an hour). 

Gardiki, alt. 581 ft. Path goes NW. over 
a ridge. 

Alt. 604 ft. 

Alt. 361 ft. Machalas on a hill to the r. 

Path goes N., ascending very steeply. It 
crosses the valley of the stream that flows 
E., then S. to the sea near Gardiki; then 


282 


miles 


393 


423 


74 
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hours 


19 


20 
28 


ascends again. The stream is the boundary 
between the provinces of Phthiotis-Phocis 
and. Larissa. 

Gavriani, a small hamlet near the head- 
waters of another branch of the stream 
mentioned above. 

Path continues N., then NE., over a ridge, 
then descends to the valley of the Salamvria 
river flowing E. and N. past Sourpi to the 
gulf of Halmyré (see Route A, mile 52). It 
goes W. up the r. bank of the river for a short 
distance. 

Hagios Ioannes, alt. 1,430 ft. Path ‘turns 
sharply NNE., crossing the stream, and 
ascends again gently, past some fields. 

Vrynena, alt. 1,830, pop. 1,000, P. T. O. Path 
descends again rapidly, NW., to the valley of 
a stream flowing N. from near the summit 
of Gerakovotni; and crosses the stream 
by a bridge, alt. 690 ft. Village of Kokoti 
high up on the hills to W., pop. 500, P. T. O. 
Path continues NW. over a ridge, above the 
r. bank of the stream, to a tributary stream, 
which is also crossed by a bridge, alt. 500 ft. 
Village of Kophoi on the hills to W., pop. 260, 
P.T.O. Path then goes N. above the 1. 
bank of the valley, which soon opens out. 

Platanos, alt. 500 ft., pop. 1,000; situated 
on a hill, just above the plain, near a large 
spring. Path descends gradually to the 
plain, going N., crosses the Xerias river by 
ford, and reaches Halmyro. 

Halmyro, alt. 164 ft. 


Vélo (see Route A). 
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ROUTE 25 


TRIKERA—VOLO, 43 miles 


This route is of little importance, being used entirely for 
local traffic. It is a rough bridle-path as far as Lechénia 
(mile 35), and a carriage-road from there. It starts from 
the extreme end of the peninsula of Trikera, Cape Kavoilia, 
and follows the long and narrow peninsula on the E. side of 
the gulf of Vélo, formed by the southern part of the Pelion 
(Plessidi) range. The highest peak of this range lies ENE. 
of Vélo, and is 5,308 ft. high. Most of the villages lie on the 
western slopes, facing the gulf. The latter part of this route 
goes through what is known as the Twenty-four Villages, 
a well-populated and prosperous district, E. of Vélo, long 
famous for its schools and its industry. 

miles . 

0 Trikera, pop. 1,530, P. T. O., C. H. 

Path leaves E., gradually turning ENE. along the 

ridge between the gulf of Vélo and the channel of 


Trikera. 
7 Alt. 426 ft. 
93 Path goes over a very narrow neck of land, 1 mile 


long, to the peninsula of Pelion. 
133 Lafkos (5 hrs. from Trikera), pop. 2,040, P. T. O. ; 
lwith a smal] port, Melina, about 1 hour’s distance on 
the coast (C. H.). 

Branch path E. in 1 hr. to Promyri, pop. 1,290, 
IP. T. O. 

Path turns N. 
18 Argalasté (14 hr. from Laéfkos), pop. 2,300, P. T. O. 
203 Niaou, pop. 640. 
23 Neochéri (2 hrs. from Argalasté), pop. 1,300, P. T. O« 
28 Meliés (2 hrs. from Neochéri), pop. 2,040, P. T. O. ; 
with a hospital. Considerable silk industry. 
' Light railway to Volo (see Railways, Route VII). 


284 


miles 


29 
30 


35 
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Branch path WSW. to the small port of Kala Nera, 
23 miles, pop. 250, P. T. 0., C. H. 

Branch path N. to Tsangarada, 14 hr., pop.-1,650, 
P. T. O., and Motresi, 2} hrs., on the Aegean coast, 
pop. 1,130. 


Path goes E. by N. 

Vyzitsa, pop. 700. 

Pinak&tes, pop. 790. Path goes SW. and descends 
to the coast at Lechénia. 

Lechonia, pop. 1,000, P.T.0., C.H. Small quay 
with about 15 ft. of water alongside. 


Branch path goes NE. to Karabasi, ? hr., pop. 1,280, 
P. T. O., thence E. to the village of Hagios Gedrgios, 
or N. to Hagios Lavréntios, 14 hr., pop. 3,770, 
P. T. O., thence to Drakia, 2} hrs., pop. 2,740, P.T.0., 
and thence W. to Portaria, 3 hrs., pop. 3,240, P. T. 0. 
There is a large sanatorium on the mountain-slopes 
above Portaridé. From Drakia a path goes ENE. over 
the central ridge to Kiss6s on the Aegean coast, 1} hr., 
pop. 1,520, P. T. O., C. H. ; whence a path goes along 
the coast to Anélio, pop. 650, Makryrachi, pop. 800, 
and Zagoré (see below), 44 hrs. From Portarid there 
is a path NW. to Makrynitsa, 2 miles, pop. 3,200, 
P.T.O.; there are roads from Makrynitsa and Portarié 
to Volo. From Makrynitsa a path goes ENE. along 
the slopes of Mt. Plessidi to Zagora on the Aegean 
coast, pop. 3,310, P.T.0., C.H. (see Route 27B, 
under mile 21) ; a rich village, many of whose inhabi- 
tants go to Egypt as merchants. Communication 
with Makrynitsa and Volo is cut off during the winter 
on account of the snow on Mt. Plessidi. 


Path becomes a road and descends to the coast. 
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miles 

37 Agria, pop. 1,000, P.T.O. Road now follows the 
coast, along level ground for some distance, then 
skirting the base of a high hill, then over a plain. 

43 Vélo (see Route 24 A, mile 81). 


ROUTE 26 
VOLO—LARISSA, 36 miles 


This used to be a good carriage-road, but, since the building 
of the railway, has been allowed to fall into disrepair. In 
1897 the Turks brought transport wagons and field artillery 
along it after rain, and the Greeks took field artillery by it 
from Velestino to Volo without any difficulty ; but the part 
of it that goes through the plain of Larissa is marked on the 
Greek Staff Map as a cart-track. It is, however, possible to 
motor along it in all weathers, though it is rough in places. 
At first it crosses the low hills that shut off Vélo from the 
Thessalian plain; these are bare and very rocky, but there 
are no steep gradients. Near Velestino it reaches the plain, 
and thence goes over level ground all the way. The railway 
line runs close to the road for the whole distance. The plain 
is bounded on the W. by the low, mostly cultivated, hills 
which separate it from the W. plains of Thessaly and across 
which go the roads from Pharsala and Karditsa to Larissa 
(Routes 22 and 49) and the railway from Athens; on the 
E. it is bounded by the steep slopes of Mts. Pelion and Ossa. 
The highest point of this part of the Pelion range (Mavro 
Vouni, almost due E. of Larissa) is 3,458 ft. high; Ossa 
(Kissavo), between Pelion and Tempe, is 6,490 ft. high. 
The slopes are mostly wooded. The ground at the foot of 
Mt. Pelion is considerably lower not only than the base of the 
low hills W. df the plain, but also than the level of the Peneios 
(at the foot of Pelion the level is from 155 ft. on the N. to 
140 ft. on the S.; at the western end of the plain it is about 
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280 ft.; the level of the Peneios N. of Larissa is 210 ft.), 
so that streams coming from the W. and N. and the torrents 
of Pelion find no outlet to the sea, and form here the Lake of 
Karla (ancient Boebeis), a large sheet of water N. and NE. 
of Velestino and extending NNW. as a marsh as far as the 
Lérissa—Agyié road (Route 27B). The chief streams that 
feed it are the Kousbasaniétiko Révma from the W. hills, - 
flowing across the plain (see mile 284); the Asmaki on the 
NW.; a copious spring at Hagios Nikélaos on the Lérissa— 
Agyid road (Route 27 B, miles 28 and 344); and the Derés, 
which flows from the upland plain of Agyié. They all enter 
the marsh at the NW. end. The marsh mostly dries up 
in summer, and can be crossed by paths ; but the lake always 
keeps water. 

A path goes along the E. shore at the foot of Pelion past 
Képourna, Kandlia (pop. 1,400, P.T.0.), Aliphaklar, and 
Kastri to Hagios Nikélaos on the Larissa—Agyidé road 
(Route 27 B, mile 28), crossing the streams by bridges. 

A scheme for draining the lake was started in 1914, but 
owing to the war nothing has been done. 

The rest of the plain is well cultivated, but almost entirely 
bare of trees except in the villages and the wood at Velestino. 
Almost all the villages are miserable collections of huts, of 
one story only, built of unbaked bricks. Though the soil is 
so fertile the peasants are very poor, all the land belonging 
to absentee landlords, who do nothing for the land. As 
there are no hedges or ditches the fields can be crossed at will 
in dry weather; and numerous cart-tracks connect all the 
villages. The normal means of transport in Thessaly, as in 
Macedonia, is the ox-wagon (not found farther S. owing to 
the mountainous and rocky nature of the country), for which 
the cart-tracks are well suited. A prominent feature of the 
plain is the number of magoiles, or tumuli (the sites of pre- 
historic villages), that are dotted here and there over the 
plain. They are generally of an oval shape, about 100 to 
150 ft. long, and from 20 to 30 ft. high, standing conspicuously 
out from the flat plain around. 


miles 
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Vélo. Road leaves the town near the station and 
goes W. Railway is on r. of road. Both ascend a 
stony valley, and enter the defile of Pilaph Tepé. There 
are traces of the ancient road alongside the present 
one at many points. Road and railway cross each 
other several times. 

Summit of defile. Stone quarries; Latomefon 
station, alt. 450 ft. Road begins to descend. Mt. 
Ovrids Gala on r. 
| Road enters plain and turns NW., as a track. 

Branch road W. to Velestino, and thence to Halmyré 
and to Trikkala (Routes 28 and 31). Wood N. of 
Velestino. 

Rizémylo, alt. 250 ft., pop. 900. 

Kerli, pop. 600, P. T. O. 

Chatzombasi, alt. 190 ft., pop. 270. 

Sakalar on r. of road, pop. 270. 

Tsoularia, pop. 350, P. T. O. 

Track NNW. to Sartzilar, 3 miles, pop. 540, cross- 
ing the Kousbasaniétiko by a bridge just S. of the 
village. Thence a road NNW. to the Larissa—Agyia 
road, 63 miles, which it joins near the bridge over the 
Asmaki (see Route 27 B, mile 344). 

Track crosses Kousbasaniétiko Révma by a bridge ; 
Kavaki Magoula on I. of track. Track goes WNW. 

Branch carriage-roads : 

(1) S. to railway station, 14 mile, and Maimotli 
(see Route 28, mile 31), 3 miles. 

(2) N. to Topouslar, } mile, pop. 1,690, P. T. O. 

From here it is possible to follow the direct track to 
Lérissa, or go by carriage-road through Topouslér as 
follows : 

miles 

4 Topouslar. The road goes W. through this 
very scattered village, 
23 Metesili, pop. 450. Road turns N. 
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miles | miles 
i 4 Road joins Larissa—Agyia road (Route 27B), 
| and goes W. by S. along it. 
| 8 Larissa. 
Direct road continues WNW., leaving Metesili on 

jthe r., about 1 mile away. 

342 | Arapadike Magoula on r. of road. 

35} Road crosses Salonica railway, and reaches the 
outskirts of Larissa. 

36 Larissa, alt. 230 ft. 


ROUTE 27 
TSAGEZI—LARISSA 


A. Via Tempr Derizez, 30 miles 


For ordinary purposes of commerce this is the easiest 
entrance into the plain of Thessaly, as it is fairly level the 
whole way. It is therefore the route taken by the railway 
from Salonica to Larissa. But as there is no road, but only 
a very rough track, along the coast north of the mouth 
of the Peneios, the road through the defile is used only for 
local traffic. The defile itself is so long and narrow, and its 
sides so precipitous, that it is very easily defensible ; and few 
attempts to invade Greece have been made by this route. 
The river cannot be forded in the defile ; but there are wooden 
bridges at either end. Within the pass the road goes along 
the S. or r. bank of the river, the railway along the N. or 1. 
bank. Both have had to be cut out of the cliff side at many 
points. There are mule-tracks by which the pass could be 
turned, across both Olympus (highest peak 9,793 ft., N. of 
the old frontier) to the N. and Ossa (highest peak 6,490 ft.) 
to the S. of Tempe. These two mountains are well wooded, 
and very steep ; only a short distance from the sea there are 
summits from 4,000 to 5,000 ft. high. 

Tsdgezi lies at the extreme southern end of the alluvial 
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plain formed at the mouth of the Peneios, on the coast, at 
the angle where the slopes of Ossa come down to the sea. 
South of it there is no level coast-land, except small isolated 
plains, and no good harbours all down the Aegean coast of 
Thessaly as far as Trikera (Route 25). The plain of Tsdgezi has 
a sandy coast-line, but is covered with trees farther inland. 
On the N. bank of the river it is very marshy just E. of 
Pyrgeté (see mile 74). The road is metalled, except for about 
two miles, E. and W. of Laspochéri (mile 5$). A telegraph 
line follows the road. 

miles 

0 Tsagezi, pop. 540, P. T. O. 

Road goes WNW.., along the foot of Ossa on the 1. 

The Peneios follows its winding course about half 
a mile to the N. 
3 Mountain path branches off SSW. up the steep 
slopes of Ossa, beneath the precipitous summits of 
|Psilé Déndra, alt. 3,727 ft. and 4,042 ft., between 
that mountain and the highest peak of Ossa, to 
|Spelié, alt. 2,608 ft., pop. 880, P. T. O., thence S. to 
Selitsani and Agyia (see Route B). 
54 Laspochéri, alt. 39 ft., pop. 850; the road is bad 
just here ; direction W. 
6 Road approaches bank of the Peneios, and goes 
W. by 8. 
ik Alt. 49 ft. Wooden bridge over the Peneios. 


Branch road crosses this and turns NE., and then 
\divides : 

(1) It continues NE. as a cart-track by the side of 
the railway to Pappapouli, the old frontier station, 
and thence N. to Katerine (see Handbook of Macedonia, 
Route 1, and Railways, Route II) ; this has a branch 
about 14 mile from the bridge NW. to Pyrgeté, 
3} miles, alt. 538 ft., pop. 1,490. 

(2) A metalled road turns NW. at Pyrgeté railway 
station, about } mile from the bridge, and winds 
GREECE T 
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with many curves up the S. slopes of Mt. Olympus 
to Rapsane, 5 miles, alt. 1,650 ft., pop. 2,140, P. T. 0. ; 
with many vineyards on either side of the road as it 
‘ascends. Summit immediately behind Rapsdne is 
‘3,258 ft. From here one mountain path goes N. to 
‘Krania, 3 miles, alt. 2,000 ft., pop. 760, P.T.0.; 
janother goes over wooded heights NW. to the upland 
plain of Nezeré, most of which is occupied by a marsh, 
with the village of Nezeré at its northern end, about 
13 miles, alt. 3,440 ft., pop. 870; thence it continues 
in a general westerly direction to the Melouna pass, 
or to Elass6na, on the main road to Macedonia from 
Larissa (see Handbook of Macedonia, Route 6). 
| 

Road continues W. by S. along r. bank of the 
Peneios. 

Entrance to the defile, which at once becomes 
very narrow. 

Ruin called Gramméno Halas S. of the road. A 
water-mill between the road and the river. 

Ruined fort, Lykéstomo or Kastro tes Orias, S. of 
the road. 

Chani of Kokénas, alt. 79 ft. The defile is beginning 
to open, and there is a valley, covered with vineyards, 
ascending S. to Ambelakia (see below). 

End of defile. Baba village, alt. 72 ft., pop. 350, 
P.T. 0. 


Branch roads : 

(1) In general E. direction up the slopes of Ossa 
with many hairpin bends to Ambeldkia, 3 miles, 
alt. 1,283 ft., pop. 1,670, P. T. O., seat of a bishop ; 
whence a mountain track goes SE. to Spelid and 
Agyia (see above, mile 3). 

(2) N. across the river by a wooden bridge, and 
-across the railway, when it becomes a path and 
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miles | 


13} 


15 


17} 


194 


‘divides. One branch goes NE. past Baba station, 
ithen up the steep slopes of Olympus to Rapsdne 
\(see above, mile 7}); a telegraph line follows this 
\path. The other branch goes W. to Balamouti on ther., 

|4 mile, pop. 320, and Derelf, 3 miles, alt. 285 ft., pop. 
‘1,610, P.T.O. From here it continues SW. above 
ithe 1. bank of the Peneios as it goes through the 
‘Mousalar defile, to Tyrnavo or the Melouna pass (see 
| Handbook of Macedonia, Route 7). 

' Main road goes SW. 

Railway crosses river by iron bridge, and soon after 
jcrosses the road. The two go S. nearly parallel, 
‘keeping close to the mountain-slopes on the 1., but 
jleaving the river, which here flows from the Mousalar 
\defile, on the W. 

Road crosses railway. Chatziémbasi, pop. 190. 


| Branch track goes SSE. to Mikré Keserli, 2 miles, 
Pop. 540; Megalo Keserli, 5 miles, alt. 420 ft., pop. 
2,530, P.T. 0., situated at the opening of a valley 
\that descends from Spelid (see above, mile 3); then 
'SW. to Téibasi, 74 miles, pop. 550; thence by 
carriage-road rejoining main road at mile 25. 


Road crosses railway again and continues 8. by 
W., going through vineyards: the railway is now on 
the r. 

Makrychori ? mile to the W., alt. 200 ft., pop. 780, 
P.T.O. Mt. Koraképetra to the W. (S. of the 
Mousalar defile: see above, mile 134), alt. 1,939 ft., 
and a hill Douramani on the E., alt. 630 ft. 

Alt. 302 ft. Road crosses railway. Mt. Drachméni, 
alt. 1,338 ft., continues for some distance on the 1. 
All these heights are bare and rocky. 

Alt. 280 ft. Road makes a bend to the E., keeping 

T2 
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iniles 
close to the hills, to avoid the marsh of Kara Tsair, 
then crosses it by an embankment, and goes SSW. 
again. 
. | Road in poor condition just here. 
25 Branch road from Keserli comes in from NE. (see 
above, mile 15). 
Road crosses Asmaki river, flowing W. to Lake 
Karla (see Route 26, introduction), by a bridge, 
alt. 207 ft. 
28 Road crosses railway. Peneios is now close on 
the r. 
30 Larissa, alt. 230 ft. 


B. Via Aey1d, 41 miles 


A bridle-path (in parts a made track) over the wooded 
slopes of Ossa, keeping E. and S. of the main summit, as far 
as Agyid (mile 21). Thence a good carriage-road to Larissa 
across the plain. There is communication along this road by 
motor-omnibus. From Agyié an easy track goes over the 
low ridge connecting Ossa and Pelion down to the coast, 
where there is a small open beach, with a sandy shore, at the 
mouth of the Agyiédkampo, a mountain torrent. 

miles 
0 Tsigezi. Path goes SE., ascending well above the 
coast. 
3h Karytsa, alt. 820 ft., pop. 860. Path descends E. 
to the coast, then along it for some distance SE. 
10 | Path turns §. inland up the valley of the Paliouria 
istream. 
134 i Alt. 650 ft. Path leaves valley and goes over a 
ridge SSW. 
17 Athanate, alt. 1,150 ft., pop. 1,490. 
| Path goes SW. descending rapidly. 
21 | Agyia, alt. 650 ft., pop., with Tourkochéri and 
|Rétsani to the W., 4,150, P. T. 0... gendarmerie ; 
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miles , 


considerable cotton and silk industries ; many vine- 
jyards. 

' The town is situated on an upland plain form- 
jing a kind of gulf in the slopes of Mt. Ossa, with the 
bare hill of Aét6 (alt. 955 ft.) as an island in the 
middle, and sloping fairly rapidly S. and W. into 
'the plain of Larissa. The stream Derés flows through 
jthis plain into the marsh NW. of Lake Karla (see 
[Route 26). Village of Niv6liani, alt. 2,000 ft., pop. 
|$40, lies 2 miles to N. on the mountain-slopes. 


Branch paths : 

1 (1) A road was begun, and built for 2 miles, SE. 
across the plain, descending first to 436 ft., and then 
over a low spur, alt. 490 ft., down to the valley of 
the Potamia stream, 3} miles, alt. 312 ft., flowing 
NE. from some spurs of Mavro Vouni (see Route 26); 
the road was then intended to turn NE. down the 
valley, till it entered the valley of the Agianni Révma, 
flowing from Nivéliani, 6 miles. A path comes from 
Agyié more directly over a ridge 820 ft. high to this 
point ; from here it descends easily down the widening 
valley to the coast. There is a belt of flat land with 
a sandy shore here, where a landing could be made in 
calm weather. ? 

(2) Path SE. across the mountains and along the 
Aegean coast to Zagora (see Route 25, under mile 35). 
The mountains are thickly wooded, and the slopes 
down to the Aegean very steep. 

From the point where the above path reaches the 
Potamid, 34 miles, it continues SE. to Skéti, 5 miles, 
alt. 987 ft., pop. 580, across the valley of a stream 
to Polydéndri, 8 miles, alt. 950 ft., pop. 140, T. O., 
thence down to the coast and along the steep slopes 


that ‘come right down to the sea, crossing a stream 
near its mouth by a bridge, to a water-mill and a coast- 
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guard station at the mouth of a torrent, 13 miles ; 
at the head of its valley, 2 miles inland, is Skléthro, 
alt. 1,380 ft., pop. 680, P.T.0O. Continuing along 
the coast for a short distance, then turning S. inland, 
the path reaches Keramidi, 16} miles, the chief place 
in this mountainous district, alt. 1,014 ft., pop. 1,210, 
P.T.O. Paths cross Mt. Pelion westward from 
Skléthro and Keramidi to the plain of Larissa. The 
mountains now become more precipitous and the 
path very difficult ; it goes SE. for the most part 
well above the coast, past Véneto and Pori (pop. 640) 
to Zagora, about 32 miles. 


From Agyid there is a carriage-road to Larissa; 


‘it starts WSW. through vineyards, N. of the hill of 
| Aaté, through a narrow pass (alt. 400 ft.) formed by 


it and the S. slopes of Ossa. 

Gerakari, alt. 272 ft., pop. 280. Dégani 1 mile to 
the 8., pop. 460. 

Road continues along the mountain-slopes on the 
r. The plain on the 1. broadens. 

Shrine of Hagios Nikélaos ho Phonias. Copious 
springs sending their water S. into the marsh and 


\to Lake Karla. 


Road goes W. and enters the plain of Larissa ; the 
ground is covered with reeds and marshy in winter. 

Alt. 167 ft. Road turns WSW. 

Karalar, pop. 200. Branch track NNE. to Marma- 
riani on the foot-hills of Ossa, 34 miles, pop. 430. 

Road crosses Asmaki river, flowing W. to Lake 
Karla, by a stone bridge, alt. 197 ft. 

Branch road SSE. to Sartzilar, 3? miles (see Route 
26, mile 253). 

Branch road S. to Metesili and Topouslar (see 


|Route 26, mile 293). 


Road crosses Salonica railway. 


Larissa, alt. 230 ft. 
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ROUTE 28 
HALMYRO—VELESTINO—LARISSA, 38} miles 


This is an easy track, going over low hills only, and forming 
one of the best entrances from the south to the plain of 
Thessaly. The main body of the Greeks at Velestino, in the 
war of 1897, retreated this way, with mountain artillery 
(75 mm.), but the field artillery had to go to Vélo, by Route 26, 
and thence to Stylis by sea. From Velestino to Lérissa 
the usual way would be by Rizémylo and the road from 
Vélo to Larissa (Route 26); an alternative track is given 
below, that keeps W. of the railway. It is not so good as 
the other, but is passable in dry weather for wheeled vehicles 
and artillery. 

miles 

0 | Halmyré. From here to mile 5 track follows 
Route 24 A, miles 61-66. 
5 Aketsi (see Route 24 A, mile 66). Track to Vélo 
branches off NE. along the coast. 

Route goes NNW. over low hills, the Tsiragiétika 
Vouna, and descends. 

104 Track crosses V6lo—Trikkala railway at Persephli 
station, alt. 577 ft. It ascends again to cross the 
SE. spurs of Mavro Vouni (Kar4 Dagh), going N. 

11 Track joins Vélo—Trikkala road (see Route 31, mile 
144), and goes along it N. as far as Velestino. 

144 Velestino in the E. plain of Thessaly, alt. 260 ft., 
pop. 2,050, P. T. 0. A road goes NNE. to the railway 
station, 1 mile, and thence N. to Rizomylo, 34 miles ; 
whence to Larissa (Route 26, from mile 114). Road 
to Vélo branches off E. 

Track goes NW. between the railway on the r. and 
the low hills which separate the E. and W. plains of 
Thessaly on the 1. 

224 Abdoular to the 1., pop. 370. 
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miles 

24 Kililér, alt. 236 ft., pop. 420. Station 1} mile NNE. 

31 Maimoiuli on r. of road, alt. 272 ft., pop. 1,200, 
P.T.O. Carriage-road thence N. to railway station, 
1}. mile, and Topouslar, 3} miles (see Route 26, 
mile 293). 

312 Bridge over Kousbasaniétiko Révma. 

38 Track crosses Vélo railway E. of Larissa station. 

38} Track crosses Salonica railway. 


384 Larissa, alt. 230 ft. 


ROUTE 29 
HALMYRO—DOMOKO—SOPHADES, 61 miles 


Bridle-path, not much used for ordinary traffic, but of 
some importance as forming in the first place a connecting 
link between the strong defensive position of Domoké and 
Halmyré. It was, however, a difficult path for infantry 
in the war of 1897. It crosses the paths E. of Domoké 
mentioned in Route 22 A, under milé 363. From Domoké to 
Sophddes in the Thessalian plain the path goes down the 
valley of the Pentémylos river, and by this route infantry and 
mountain artillery could go, to turn the Domoké position 
from the W. It is only a mountain path, but presents no 
special difficulties. Distances are approximate only. 

miles 

0 Halmyré. Path goes E. by the same way as 
Route 24 B, ascending gradually. 

5 Path bifurcates. 


(a) Via KisLén 
(The Northern Branch) 


Path goes slightly N., then W., then ascends NW. 
steeply to Basiti. 
14 Basiti, a small hamlet on the steep southern slopes 
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of Mt. Karé Boutaki (summit to the N. 2,605 ft. high). 
Path turns W. and descends to the valley of the 
Tsanarlés river, which it crosses by a ford, and then 
at once turns SW., ascending the northern slopes of 
a mountain, whose summit lies to the 1. of the path, 
alt. 2,031 ft. 

Kislar, a hamlet, on the track from Tsikerli to 
Palié Dereli (see the branch track mentioned in 
Route 22 A, under mile 363). 

Path goes W. to Koutseli. 

Koutseli. Path goes SW. 

Karatzidli. 

(b) Via TaBaxxt 
(The Southern Branch) 


Genitséki, alt. 1,017 ft. (see Route 24 B, mile 31). 
Path goes N., then W., over very difficult country. 
Mt. Lykorachi to the S., alt. 2,851 ft. A little farther 
another ridge close to the path on the S. is 2,454 ft. 
high. 

Path crosses the Tsanarlés river by a ford and 
turns NW. 

Tabakli. 

Karatzioli. 


[Mileage continued from Route (a).] 

Vouzi, where path issues from the mountain country 
(see the branch track on Route 22 A, mile 204). 
Thence by a good cart-track W. to Domok6. 

Domoké. An alternative route from Domoké goes 
N. by the main road as it descends to the plain (see 
Route 22 A, mile 203), and then leaves it to strike NW. 
across the plain, crossing the Domokitikos river W. 
of Bekrilér (see Route 22 C, mile 42) by a bridge, 
and going by Karalar by a metalled road to Pazaraki, 


pop. 200; thence a track again to Sophades, 21 miles. 
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Route proceeds 8. by the carriage-road for } mile, 
then leaves it going SW. by path to Omvriaké. 

Omvriaké. Path becomes a track and proceeds S., 
then W. with Lake Daoukli to the S. 

Panagia. 

Route crosses path from Mochlotka pass to 
|Phérsala, near the br idge over the Pentamylos 
(Sophaditikos) river, which is on the 1, alt. 1,410 ft. 
(see Route 22 C, mile 293). Track becomes a path. 

Path proceeds NW. down the narrow valley, on 
the r. bank of the river. Mt. Koumaros, alt. 2,584 ft., 
on the r. Path crosses boundary between the pro- 
vinces of Larissa and Trikkala. 

Kato Dranista on the opposite bank (see Route 23, 
mile 31). Path here leaves the river, which turns W., 
and goes NW. over a low ridge (hill to the r. 1,926 ft. 
high), then N. down an open valley. 

Path reaches the plain. From here path becomes 
a good cart-track again, continuing N. across the 
plain. Philia (see Route 23, mile 403) 2 miles to 
the W. ; Aslanar 1} mile to the E., pop. 480, P. T. 0. 

Mavrachades 1 mile to W., pop. 650. 

Kaznési 2? miles to the W., pop. 600, P. T. 0. 

Sophades, alt. 371 ft., pop. 2,400, P. T. O.; situated 
on the |. bank of the Pentdmylos river (see above, 
mile 42), which here flows N. to join the Tsanarlés. 
Railway station on the Vélo—Trikkala line N. of the 
town. 


ROUTE 30 
HALMYRO—PHARSALA, 27} miles 


This is a bridle-path, fit for infantry and mountain artillery ; 
it does not rise to any great height, going over the western 
spurs of the Tsiragidtika Mts. (see Route 28), that lie to the S. 
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of the valley in which runs the Vélo-Trikkala railway between 
Velestino and Pharsala. 


miles 
0 


6} 


a 


15} 


| 


Halmyr6é. Path goes W., but soon turns WNW., 
ascending gradually into barren hill country. 

Bridge over the Cholérevma. 

Route bifurcates. 


Branch path turns off WNW., forming an alterna- 
tive track to Pharsala ; it goes through the broken 


‘hill country W. by S. of Pharsala. Distances from 


Halmyré as follows : 


miles 
14 


17 
18 
184 


22 


274 


Ketiki, pop. 160 (to be distinguished from 
Kitiki, the village NW. of Domoké on the 
track from Karatziéli to Pharsala mentioned 
in Route 22 A, under mile 363). Branch path 
NW. to Anabakli (see below, mile 174 of main 
route). 

Path goes W. Mt. Neraiditi on the r., 
‘alt. 1,358 ft. 
| Path turns N. down the r. bank of the 
|Tsanarlés river. 

Path turns W. and crosses the river by a 
ford. 

Koulouklébasi. The country here is very 
\broken. 

Kato Siaterli, pop. 360 (see Route 22 A, 
under mile 363). 

Path goes NW., then W., descending 
rapidly to Pharsala. 

Pharsala. 


Path goes NW.., still ascending. 
Ineli. Tsangli 1 mile to the E., pop. 110. Path 


igradually bends round to the W., and descends to 


ithe open valley of the Tsanarlés. 
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17} Anabakli 14 mile to the S. on the hills, pop. 160. 
18 Path from Vélo road comes in from NE. (see 
Route 31, mile 212). 
194 Path crosses Tsanarlés river by a ford. 
Path continues W. Hill to the S. 1,115 ft. high. 
The river bends round to the W. and flows about 
1} mile N. of the path, which now becomes a cart- 
track. 
21 Kato Deregli. 
24 Mt. Sourla to the 1. of the track, alt.1,407 ft. Track 
bends round to the S. 
27% Pharsala. 


ROUTE 31 
VOLO—PHARSALA—K ARDITSA—TRIKKALA, 79 miles 


This route is not in much use, as it has been superseded 
for all through traffic by the railway. The first part of the 
way is the same as the Vélo—Lérissa road (Route 26); after 
entering the plain of Thessaly the Larissa road branches 
off NW., but this road turns W. At Velestino (mile 11) it 
turns S. over some low hills, going by the Halmyré—-Velestino 
track (Route 28); at Persephli (mile 14}) it turns W. again 
and continues over practically level ground for the rest of the 
way, at first between Mavro Vouni on the N. (alt. 2,625 ft.), 
and the Kassididris range on the S. (alt. 3,317 ft.), then across 
the wide western plain of Thessaly. From Velestino it is an 
unmetalled track, like others in Thessaly, that is, it is made 
for the ox-wagons that the inhabitants use, and is fit for field 
artillery and light motor traffic except after a great deal of 
rain. The Greeks took field artillery by it from Pharsala to 
Velestino in the war of 1897. This section of the road is 
important, as it communicates between two main defensive 
positions of N. Greece. A portion of the road beyond Kar- 
ditsa is metalled (miles 62-67}). 


miles 
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, Vélo. Hence by Route 26, over the pass W. of Vélo. 
| Road enters the E. plain of Thessaly. Lérissa road 
(Route 26) goes NW. 

; Road turns W., passing under the railway. 

| Road crosses Trikkala branch of the railway and 
jenters Velestino (see Route 28). Wood immediately 
iN. of the town. 

| Road becomes a track and turns SSE. as by 
Route 28. 

Persephlf on 1. Halmyré track (Route 28) branches 8. 
| ‘Track turns W., keeping above the railway, which 
is about } mile to the S. The S. slopes of Mavro 
|Vouni are on the r. 

| ‘Track crosses railway, and soon passes Moustaphakli 
station and village. 

Track crosses railway again. Track and railway 
bend slightly 8., the track keeping more to the N. on 
the foot-hills of Mavro Vouni. 

Aivalf 2 miles to the N., commanding a pass from 
the NE. over Mavro Vouni, pop. 140. The railway 
station is ? mile S. of the track, and from it a path 
goes SW. to join the Halmyré—Pharsala path (see 
Route 30, mile 18). 

Track approaches railway. Both go W. 

Karabairam 1 mile to the N., pop. 190. 

Ano Douvlataén 1 mile to the N., pop. 340; 2 mile 
farther to the NW. is Kato Douvlatan, pop. 600, 
P.T. 0. 

Orman Magotila. The Tsanarlés river now ap- 
proaches track flowing from the S. It soon bends and 
flows W. The valley opens out. 

Track crosses railway and goes parallel to it on thes. 

Bekides 1} mile to the NW., pop. 210. 

Track crosses Tsanarlés river by ford, and goes along 
the 1. bank. 

Alt. 492 ft. Railway on the r. bends to the S., 
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crosses the Tsanarlés by an iron bridge, and then 
crosses the track, and turns W. again. 

Track crosses railway again, and, immediately 
after, the Pharsalitis river by a bridge, and turns SSW. 

Pharsala (see Route 22). A new road to Demerli 
station, leaving the Domok6 road (Route 22 A) at mile 
354, is in construction. 

Track goes WNW. out of the town. 

Track crosses Pharsalitis river by a bridge, and 
turns W. 

Tsiachmati (see Route 22 C, mile 48). 

Pharsalitis river is crossed again by a bridge. 
| Demerli on r. of track, pop. 240. Station on Vélo- . 
|Trikkala railway NW. of the village. 

Track crosses Larissa railway just N. of Demerli 
junction station. This railway crosses the Trikkala 
line by a bridge about } mile N. of this point (see 
Railways, Route I, mile 188, yard 1601, and Route VI, 
mile 48, yard 1042). 

Track crosses boundary between the provinces of 
Larissa and Trikkala. The Trikkala line now ap- 
proaches track on the r. 

Track and railway cross the Domokitikos river by 
bridges; river flows NNW. to join the Pharsalitis 
(see Route 22 C, mile 39). 

Track and railway cross a river by bridges. 

Track and railway cross another river by bridges. 

The first of these two rivers joins the Domokitikos 
about 4 mile N. of the railway, and together they flow 
N. to the Pharsalitis. About 1 mile 8. of the track 
the ground about the two rivers is very marshy. 

Branch tracks : ‘ 

(1) NNW. to Baltarar, 3 miles, pop. 560. 

(2) S. toPazaraki, 2 miles (see Route 29, under mile34). 

Track and railway cross a tributary of the last 
river by bridges. 


632 
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Track crosses the railway, and continues parallel 
to it, the track on the N. 

Branch track S. to Sophades, 4 mile (see Route 29, 
mile 61). 

Railway crosses the Pentaémylos (Sophaditikos) river 
by a bridge. 

Track continues W., with the railway on the 1. 

Mascholouri, pop. 320. Branch track N. to Mata- 
Tanga, 3 miles (see Route 49 B, mile 873). 

Bridge over the Pentamylos. 

Track crosses Org6zinos river, flowing N. Ground 
is here very marshy on both banks of the stream. 

Track continues W. 
| Kapoutsi on r. of track (see Route 49 B, mile 83). 

, Track crosses the Lipsimos river (see Route 23, 
mile 43). 

Koumades, pop. 550. 

Larissa-Karditsa road joins from the E. (see 
Route 49 B, mile 803). 

Road crosses stream. 

Road crosses Karoumbalis river. 

Karditsa, alt. 425 ft., pop. 10,300, P. T. O., seat of 
Demarch, head-quarters of gendarmerie. A garrison 
jtown with cavalry and infantry barracks, and a mili- 
itary hospital. The centre of trade not only for this part 
of the Thessalian plain, but for the mountain districts 
of western Othrys, Phourna, and Agrapha (see Route 
;49). Principal products are corn, cotton, and tobacco. 

Route continues WNW.., asa road, through the town. 

Road crosses railway and continues parallel with 
it on the S. 

A stream is crossed. 

{sari on 1. of road, pop. 790. 
| Alt. 295 ft. Branch track W. to Kanalia, 2 miles, 
pop. 1,800 (see below). 

Road becomes a track again and turns NW. 
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Branch path W. to Phanari, 1} mile, pop. 1,960, 
P. T. O.; with a busy market. Phandri and Kanélia 
(1 mile to the S.) lie on the E. slopes of a spur that 
juts out from the Pindus range into the Thessalian 
plain. It is about 2,000 ft. high, and is rocky, bare, 
and treeless except for a small area to the W. To 
N. and S$. of it are the passes of Mouzéki and Meseni- 
kélas, by which go the paths from Trikkala and 
Larissa across Pindus to Arta (Routes 50 and 51). 
Alt. of Phanari 850 ft. This’ spur descends to the 
plain about 1} mile E. of Phanéri. 

Track crosses railway, and both run at the foot of 
the spur above mentioned. Marshy ground on the r. 

Branch road N.to Phanari Magoitla, 14 mile, pop.610. 

Bridge over Mégas river, flowing round the N. slopes 
of the hill, Track turns N. 

Track crosses Bliotris river, flowing E. across the 
plain to join the Tsanarlés shortly before they flow 
into the Peneios (see Route 32, mile 252). 

Bridges over the Kirazéis and Boubolina rivers (see 
Route 50, mile 83}). Track turns N. 

Megala Kalyvia, pop. 1,650. Branch road SW. to 
Lazarina, 3 miles (see Route 50, mile 87}). 

Track crosses Peneios river by a carriage-ferry, alt. 
348 ft., near Hagia Kyriaké, pop. 220. Track goesNW. 

Karyés, pop. 190. 

Trikkala, alt. 374 ft., pop. 17,800, P. T. O., seat 
of Nomarch of the province of Trikkala, of Demarch, 
and of a bishop: head-quarters of gendarmerie; 
barracks and military hospital; many large schools. 

The old fortress is to the W. of the town on a hill 
which is the extreme S. point of a long spur jutting 
out into the plain from the Chasiétika mountains on 
the N. The river Trikkalinés, spanned by several 


stone bridges, and shaded by plane-trees on both 
‘banks, flows through the town, eastwards, to join the 
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miles 
Peneios. It often floods the town in winter and 
jspring. Trikkala is the principal town of western 
|Thessaly, and the important routes from the west, 
(from Yanina by Métsovo and from Arta by the 
iKorékou bridge, meet here. It has an important 
‘trade in cereals, cocoons, tobacco, and cattle. 


ROUTE 32 


PHARSALA—TSIOTI, 29 miles 


A cart-track fit for field artillery and light motor transport, 
except after much rain. It was used by both Greek and 
Turkish troops in 1897. It goes in a general NW. direction 
along the foot of the hills that separate eastern from western 
Thessaly (the Doglatzik and Dobrottsi ranges), and between 
them and the Tsanarlés river, which flows into the Peneios 
8. of Tsiéti. The hill-slopes of Doglatzik immediately N. of 
the road are fairly abrupt. The Tsanarlés is liable to flood 
in winter and spring ; the Greek troops in 1897, on arriving at 
Kotseri (mile 18) from Tsiéti, found the ground too marshy 
to continue by the main track, and had to turn into the hills 
and descend again to the plain at Chatziémbasi (mile 10). 
A few days later (May 5-7), however, though it had rained 
in the meanwhile, Turkish troops with cavalry and artillery 
were apparently able to advance by the main track in the 
plain. 

miles 

0 Pharsala. Branch track leaves the town NNW. 
to ford the Tsanarlés at Vasili, 3 miles, pop. 260, 
and thence to Driskoli, 64 miles (see Route 22 C 
mile 534). 
Main track goes NW. 
1 | Bridge over the Pharsalitis river. 
GREECE a 
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Track crosses Vélo—Trikkala railway. 

Track reaches the Tsanarlés river at Gousgounaria 
(see Route 22 C, mile 51), but continues WNW. by 
the S. bank. 

Bitsilér. Ford over the river; track goes WNW. 
along the N. bank. 

Chatziombasi, pop. 260. 


Branch track by ford over the river to Laspochori 
on the S. bank, } mile, pop. 290. 

Branch track N. to Tekelf in the Doglatzik hills, 
5 miles, pop. 150; height on the r. 1,870 ft. ; thence 
W. to Elia, 7 miles, pop. 190, rejoining the main track 
opposite Kotseri (see below, mile 18), 10 miles. 


Track continues NW. by the river, crossing the 
boundary between the provinces of Larissa and Trik- 
kala. Doglatzik hills on the r. approach close to the 
track. 

Branch track 8. to Orphané on the S. bank, 1 mile, 
pop. 400. Just N. of Orphand the Léarissa railway 
crosses the Tsanarlés by an iron bridge (see Railways, 
Route I, mile 195, yard 976). 

Track crosses railway. 

Sabali on the 1. bank, pop. 550. 

Kotseri, pop. 920, P.T.O. Track crosses Karditsa— 
Larissa road. The river is here crossed by a bridge 
(see Route 49 B, mile 94}). 


A branch track goes W. from Kotseri to Palamas, 
4 miles, pop. 3,800, P. T. O. ; it crosses the Pentamylos 
river (see Route 29, miles 42 and 61) by a wooden 
bridge ; thence it goes W., crossing the many rivers 
that flow from the S. to join the Peneios (cf. Route 31, 
miles 524-74) by stone or wooden bridges, to Papa- 


prastena, 16 miles, pop. 1,260, P. T. O., Mesdani, 
19 miles, pop. 1,480, and Megéla Kalyvia (see 
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Route 31, mile 75}), 22 miles, where it joins Route 31 
and goes by it NW. to Trikkala, 25} miles. 


The hills recede again to the N. Track goes N. 
|jaway from the river. The soil is marshy here. An 
jalternative track in use in the summer keeps close 
to the river as far as Vlochés (see below, mile 233). 

Pétrino on r. of track, alt. 318 ft., pop. 270. Track 
goes NW. Hill on 1., between the track and the river, 
alt. 1,191 ft. 

Hagios Demétrios, alt.-413 ft., pop. 190; it is 
situated on a ridge connecting the mountains on the 
r., Dobrottsi, alt. 2,270 ft., with the hill on the 1. 
mentioned above. 

Track reaches the plain again, alt. 295 ft. The 
Tsanarlés is $ mile to the W. Vlochds | mile to the S., 
lon the 1. bank, pop. 370. A bridge here connects 
|with the r. bank. A branch track goes from Vlochés 
1S. to Palamds (see above, mile 18), 4 miles. 

Track continues NNW. 

W. spurs of Dobrottsi approach the river. Kera- 
midi } mile to the N., pop. 160. 

| Track turns W. and crosses the Tsanarlés by a 
stone bridge, and goes N. down the 1. bank. A large 
marsh on the W. into which the Bliowris river flows 
|(see Route 31, mile 734). 

An arm of the Tsanarlés is crossed. 

| Track crosses the Peneios by Ali Efféndi bridge. 

Track crosses main road from Trikkala to Larissa 
(see Route 50, mile 1114). 

Tsidti, pop. 1,340, P. T. O. 

A path goes hence N. via Grizdno into Macedonia 
(see Route 50, mile 110). 
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ROUTE 33 


MESOLONGHI—AGRINION—K ARVASSARA— 
ARTA, 79 miles 


This is the only metalled road going through western 
Greece from S. to N., corresponding to the Athens—Lamia- 
Larissa road (Routes 7 and 22) on the E. Beyond Arta it is 
continued by carriage-road to Yanina. It is a good road, 
capable of taking motor traffic all the way, and has no steep 
gradients. There is a regular motor-omnibus service between 
Agrinion and Karvassarad. No road or railway, only difficult 
mule-tracks (see Routes 43-51), cross the extensive and wild 
mountain country, to connect the eastern and western routes. 
The western cannot compare in importance with the eastern 
route, from the point of view of an invader or a defender, 
because neither is Epirus so important as Macedonia as an 
object of attack or a base of operations, nor is western so 
important as eastern Greece. It has not therefore been 
the scene of so much fighting. Nevertheless in the Greek 
War of Independence it was of great importance to both sides 
for the defence of Mesolénghi. There are several strategically 
important points along the route: notably the Kleisotra 
pass, at (b), mile 104 (though this is turned by the alternative 
route by Angelékastro leaving at mile 84), the bridge over 
the Aspropétamos (mile 314), the pass of Machalé (mile 40}), 
which can also be turned, and (most easily defensible of all) 
the pass of Makrinoros along the E. coast of the gulf of Arta 
(mile 62). The Aspropétamos, the largest river in Old Greece, 
would be a considerable obstacle to troops. It is 100 yds. 
wide for 30 miles up from its mouth, and is forded only at 
certain points (e.g. at Stamnd, Angelékastro, and Sorovigli), 
and these fords would be very difficult for wheeled vehicles. 
The bridge above mentioned is the only one that spans its 
lower reaches ; two others, foot-bridges, span it in its upper 
course (see Route 48, mile 754, and Route 50, mile 47). Small 
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sailing boats frequent its lower course. In winter it becomes 
very swollen, and floods the whole plain near the sea. 

In the War of Independence Mesolénghi was twice besieged 
by the Turks. On the first occasion, in 1823, the Greeks 
under Marko Bétsares compelled them to raise the siege after 
three months. On the second, the garrison, amongst whom 
was Byron, held out for twelve months, during the last six 
of which the Turks had command of the sea; but in April 
1826 the town was captured. Towards the end of the war 
General Church, at the head of the Greek troops, forced his 
way past Préveza into the gulf of Arta, and captured first 
Vénitsa (see Route 39) on the southern shore, then the pass 
of Makrinoros. This success led to the immediate surrender 
of the Turkish garrison at Karvassaré (mile 523) and 
subsequently of Mesolénghi and Naupactus (see Route 
34). 

miles 

0 Mesolénghi, pop. 8,400, P.T.0., C.H., seat of 
Nomarch of Aetolia-Acarnania, of Demarch, and of 
a bishop; head-quarters of gendarmerie. Hospital, 
with 500 beds. New barracks 1 mile NE. of the town. 
Situated in a marshy plain, though the health of the 
town itself is good. The lagoons to the S. are well 
stocked with fish. A long causeway extends to the 
S. across the lagoons to the Tourlida anchorage on 
| the coast, 33 miles (T.0.). Here are the Health Office 
land Custom House, and there is a small pier, fit only 
for landing in boats. In 1906 tenders were invited 
for the construction of a canal with dock accommoda- 
tion ; it appears, however, that no important work 
has been commenced. The military importance of 
the town has declined owing to extension of the 
Greek boundaries beyond Arta. 

A narrow-gauge railway goes E. to Kryonéri (see 
Route 34) and N. to Agrinion (Railways, Route IV). 


Road leaves N. and follows the railway, soon 
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turning NW. along the shores of a lagoon, Lake 
Aitolik6, to the W. 

Aitoliké 1 mile to the W., pop. 3,800, P. T. 0.; 
situated on an island in the lagoon, and connected 
with the mainland both E. and W. by long stone 
bridges. The bridge on the E. is 314 yds., that on 
the W. 241 yds., long. Fishing and currant industries. 


A road goes W. to Neochdri (see Route 36, miles 


118}-233), A branch line of the Mesolénghi—Agrinion 


railway crosses the bridges and goes to Neochéri. 


Road and railway separate. Railway continues N. 
Road turns NNE. 

Between Aitoliké and the chani of Léfka (see (b), 
mile 16) the ridge of Mt. Staklia (Zygés), alt. 
2,358 ft., and Mt. Chrysovitsa, alt. 2,148 ft., extends 
on r. of road. 

Road now winds NNE. among’ the foot-hills of 
Mt. Stdklia, gradually ascending. 

Road bifurcates here. 


(a) Via ANGELOKASTRO 


One branch goes NW-., with the slopes of Psilé 
Panagié, alt. 1,975 ft., on the r., and the N. shore 
of Lake Aitoliké on the 1. 

Branch road NW. to Stamna, 14 mile, pop. 1,110, 
P.T.O. Ford over the Aspropétamos W. of the- 
village ; and thence a difficult path via Babini to 
'Vénitsa (see Route 37, miles 7} and 114). 

Road turns N. 

Mourstidnou, pop. 350, with hot sulphur springs 
close to the shore of Lake Angelékastro. Ferry over 
the lake, and carriage-road thence NNE. to Agrinion, 
4 miles. 


Road continues N. 
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Angelékastro village, pop. 900. Bridge over the 
stream which flows W. from the lake to the Aspro- 
pétamos (ancient Acheloiis), near a ford over the latter 
river, which is here close to the 1. of theroad. Angelé- 
kastro was important in ancient and mediaeval 
times, as commanding both the bridge and the ford. 

Road continues N. through the plain of Agrinion, 
and then goes up the |. bank of the river, where the 
hills slope down steeply on the r. and form the 
Stena pass. 

Road rejoins main road at Spoldita (see below, 
mile 304). 

(6) Via Acrinion 

The other branch, the main road, goes NE. and 
continues as follows : 

Road enters the narrow Kleisoura pass (3 miles 
long), the natural highway through the Stdklia 
mountains. Mt. Psilé Panagid (see above) is on the]. 
S. of the pass the plain is little cultivated and the 
hills are bare. 

Exit from pass into a wooded plain. Forests on 
the N. slopes of Staklia. Branch track NW. to 
Mourstidnou (see above). 

Road turns ENE. and proceeds along the plain 
between the hills of Stéklia and the Lakes of Agrinion 
(Trichonis) and Angelékastro, the shores of which 
are marshy. 

Chani of Léfka. 

Naupactus road branches off E. (Route 35 (6)). 

From here two roads cross the marsh between the 
two lakes. (1) Old road, crossing the marsh by an 
old causeway, the bridge of Ali Bey. It is 6 ft. wide 
and 2,000 yds. long, and the number of arches is 
popularly supposed to be 365. It is not, however, 


kept in repair, and is probably now in very bad 


‘condition. It goes through a wood of oaks, planes, 
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and oleanders, all festooned with wild vines, so as 
to form an impenetrable jungle. A slow stream 
flows through the arches from Lake Agrinion on the 
E. to Lake Angelékastro on the W. In winter and 
during heavy rains this causeway is not practicable. 
(2) Modern road, in much better condition, keeps 
more to the W. and crosses the marsh by an iron 
bridge. 

These roads join again after 34 miles. 

The lake of Agrinion is well stocked with fish of 
various kinds. 

Branch road ENE. parallel with northern shore 
of Lake Agrinion to Kephalévryso and Naupactus 
(Route 35 (a)). 

Road crosses the Eremitsas by a stone bridge, and 
turns NE. 

Agrinion (Vrachéri), alt. 301 ft., pop. 8,300, 
P.T.0., gendarmerie. The centre of the tobacco 
industry of the district; healthily situated on the 
foot-hills of the Lykorrdékia, but suffering from a 
scarcity of water. 

Road leaves N. along the foot of the hills which 
border the Aetolian plain to the N. This plain 
extends for some 10 miles W. as far as the Aspro- 
pétamos, and about 6 miles N. and 8. 


Alternative track goes W. by N., by a more direct 
route across the plain : 


miles 
0 Agrinion. 
2 Zapandi. 


4 Ford of the Aspropétamos 3 ft. deep. 
The bed of the river has several channels, 
which are often obstructed by logs of timber 
which are floated down the river from the 


forests of Mt. Pindus. 
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miles 
5 Track rejoins main road at Sorovigli (see 
below, mile 35). 


Main road goes N. 

Paliépyrgos (deserted) to r. of road, alt. 1,286 ft. 
Road turns NW. over the hills towards the Aspro- 
pdotamos. 

Spolaita to S. of the road, pop. 740. Alternative 
road (see above, mile 84) joins here from the S. 


An important mule-path branches off N. from here, 
and, keeping inland, forms an alternative route 
to Arta. It goes up the 1. bank of the river, fords it 
at Kriekotki, and continues up its r. bank till it 
meets the place where the Pantidpoulos river flows 
into the Aspropétamos. From here it goes up the 
1. bank of the Pantiépoulos as far as the bridge of 
Chalkiépoulos, whence it follows the track by Pantié- 
poulos village and Phloridda to Arta (see Route 48, 
under miles 75} and 873). It goes over no very 
difficult ground and would be passable for infantry 
and mountain artillery. Phloridda is about 15 hrs 
from Spoldita. 


Road goes W. 

Road crosses the Aspropétamos by an iron bridge 
|with stone piers, about 700 ft. long, 20 ft. wide, and 
20 ft. above the average level of the river. Alt. of 
road 141 ft. Road then inclines SSW. down r. bank 
of river. Hills slope down to r. of road. 

Sorovigli, pop. 440, P. T. O., near the ruins of the 
ancient city of Stratos, which commanded the ford 
of the river, and was one of the most important 
towns of Aetolia. Track from Zapdndi comes in 
from E. 

Road turns W. Hills continue on r., but on the 
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1. is a wide plain, with Lake Ozeré in the centre, 
alt. 141 ft. ; the plain is 6 miles wide from the Aspro- 
potamos to the hills on the W., and about 7 miles 
from N. to S. 

Lepainot about 2 miles to the N., on the slope of 
ithe hills, pop. 1,310, P. T. O. 

A difficult path goes N. from Lepainod over very 
mountainous country through Langida, Varytada, 
and Sardinina (pop. 650) to Xerakias ; whence it goes 
labove the valley of the Pantiépoulos river, and 
parallel to the path mentioned at mile 30}, through 
\Dotnista to Phloridda and Arta (see Route 48, under 
jmiles 754 and 914). But this path is very little used, 
as there is no water to be found between Lepainot 
and Xerakids ; and it is not’ passable at all seasons 
of the year. 

Road turns NNW., leaving the plain and entering 
'the mountain country to the N. which separates the 
‘central plains of Aetolia from the gulf of Arta. It 
\crosses this district by a narrow defile, about 10 miles 
long, most of it occupied by Lake Rivios. 

Pass of Machala. Village of the same name 
1} mile to the W., on the hill-slopes, pop. 170, P. 0. ; 
‘whence there is a path W. to Pappadatais on 
'the Astakés-Karvassaré road (see Route 37, mile 
154). 

Road continues NNW. Hills on r. rise to 2,624 ft., 
‘on 1. to 1,640 ft. 

Issuing from the pass road enters the long narrow 
plain; on the r. the wooded hills slope down to the 
lroad, while on the 1. is Lake Rivios. The road skirts 
jthe E. side of the lake and crosses many streams 
which drain into it. 
| Road crosses to W. side of the lake by a causeway. 
Branch track along the E. side to Karvassaré, 
evidently marshy. 
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Road proceeds N. at some distance above the lake, 

Branch path goes W. to Katouna, 4 miles (see 
Route 37, mile 23). : 

Stanou, pop. 870. 

Karvassara, pop. 2,400, P.T.0., C.H., gendar- 
merie; situated at the 8. extremity of the bay of 
|Karvassaré, an inlet at the SE. corner of gulf of Arta 
‘about 2 miles wide and 4 miles long ; the hills slope 
‘steeply down to the shore, and the water is deep. 
Coasting steamers call regularly. 

Road leaves E. over a spur of Myst Rachi, alt. at 
‘some distance to the r. 1,886 ft. Alt. immediately 
on r. 620 ft. 

Road turns N. along the bay of Karvassara. 

Road enters the plain of Loutré. 

Road crosses a stream. Loutré on r. of road, pop. 
600, P. T. 0., C. H. 


Tracks SW. and W. to Vlyka, and Arapes on the 
coast. 

Path from Karpenési and Lamia enters here from 
the E. (Route 48). ‘« 


| Road turns NNW. and follows the coast. 
Road enters the pass of Makrinoros, which extends 
IN. for 6 miles between an oak-clad mountain ridge 
and the gulf of Arta. This not very lofty ridge 
(summit 3,130 ft. high) separates the gulf of Arta 
from the valley of the Pantiépoulos, up which go the 
inland mountain paths from Spoldita and Lepainoi 
to Arta (see above, miles 303 and 37). 

Menfdi, C.H. Road leaves the shore and strikes 
across the plain in NW. direction. 

Anino (deserted). Path from Phloridda joins here 
from the E. (see above, and Route 48, under miles 874 
and 914). 
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Road crosses stream, boundary between provinces 
of Aetolia-Acarnania and Arta. 

Branch road SW. to Képraina on the gulf, one of 
the ports of Arta, 5 miles, pop. 100, P. T. 0., C. H.; 
coasting steamers call regularly. Two miles to the r. 
of this road, on the 1. bank of the Artindés river (see 
below), is Komméno, pop. 620, P. T. 0., C. H. 

Road crosses another stream, the Xeropétamos. 
The plain is here very fertile, and is well cultivated. 

Limini, pop. 160. 

Arta on the banks of the Artinés (ancient Arach- 
thus) river, formerly the frontier between Greece and 
Turkey, alt. 85 ft., pop. 8,000, P.T.0., seat of 
Nomarch of Arta, and of Demarch; head-quarters 
of gendarmerie; hospital; Turkish consulate. An 
important point, where meet the roads from Epirus, 
jand from the §8., and the paths from Thessaly and 
'Karpenési. The town bars the pass between the hill 
on the E. and the river ; and all the roads E. of the 
river must enter the town through this pass by the 
N. gate. 

The roads to Préveza and Yanina leave W. by the 
bridge over the river and go through the flat country 
|N. of the gulf. This is the only bridge over the lower 
reaches of the river. It is very narrow, and steep, and 
has a number of arches; it is solidly built, like all 
the mediaeval bridges of Greece. (Cf. Route 48, 
miles 61, 72}, and 753, and Route 50, mile 47.) 
It can be used by pack-animals only. The river 
below Arta is about 90 yds. broad; and is usually 
navigable for boats for about 4 miles, and some- 
times as far inland as Arta, about 12 miles up-stream. 
Except in the rainy season it is fordable in many 
places both by cavalry and infantry above the town, 
where it is also crossed by several bridges (cf. 
Route 50, mile 23). 
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miles 

A road goes WSW. across the bridge from Arta to 
Salagora, P. T. O., the other port of Arta on the gulf. 
Another road goes NW. and joins the high road from 
Yanina to Préveza at Philippidda (see Handbook 
of Macedonia, Routes 26-9). The plain W. of the 
Artinés river is one of the most fertile in Greece, 
and well cultivated, with a large number of villages. 


Note on the Gulf of Arta 


The gulf of Arta is 18} miles long and 10 miles broad, 
but the dangers fronting the irregular coast-line in places 
restrict the available width to about 2 miles. The entrance 
is by the narrow Strait of Préveza, between Préveza on the 
E. and Potnta (Actium) on the W. It is barred by an 
extensive flat, which allows only small vessels to enter the 
gulf, as there is only a depth of from 8 to 12 ft. at the narrow 
entrance, varying owing to shifting sandbanks. Greek 
torpedo craft forced their way into the gulf in the war of 1912 
(when Préveza was in Turkey) to protect the Greek advance 
into Epirus. The northern shore of the gulf is mostly flat 
and marshy, the southern is steep-to, with many inlets. 
The most convenient landing-places, besides Préveza and 
the ports of Arta, are Karvassar4é, Loutréki, Vonitsa, and 
Potinta (see Route 39). 


ROUTE 34 
MESOLONGHI—NAUPACTUS, 30 miles 


A good carriage-road, but not in much use. It goes first 
through the marshy plain E. of Mesolénghi, then inland 
round Mt. Vardsova, then down to the sea again and con- 
tinues along the slopes of Mt. Kl6kova above the coast. 
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Mesolénghi. Road leaves E., following railway, and 
crosses a number of small hills which are to N. The 
plain is marshy and little cultivated. The slopes of 
Mt. Stéklia (Zygés) to the N. of the road are bare. 

Vochéri (Evenochéri) to r., pop. 810. 


Branch road SE., following the railway, and crossing 
the river by a bridge to Galata, 1 mile, pop. 340, and 
jover marshy ground to Kryonéri, with a small pier, 
whence there is a regular steamboat service to Patras. 


Road crosses two branches of the Phidaris river, 
and leaves the railway. 

Country becomes more hilly, and road ascends NE. 
up the valley of the Phidaris, and crosses it by a bridge. 
|The Phidaris is a wild torrent, containing about two 
feet of water in the summer, but often converted into 
a fierce and muddy stream by the sudden rains of 
spring. The only practicable ford in its lower reaches 
is close to the railway bridge on the Kryonéri- 
Mesolonghi line, 8. of the road bridge; and this is not 
possible when the river is in flood. Near the ford was 
an ancient town (probably Calydon) which com- 
manded the road at this point. Mt. Vardsova, alt. 
3,008 ft., is to r. of the road, and shuts out the sight 
of the sea. Its 8. slopes come down direct to the 
coast, and forces the road to make a détour round 
lits N. side. 

Road leaves valley and turns SE. towards the 
coast. Mt. Vardsova is still to r. 

Road descends to the valley of the Gavrolimne, 
which it crosses, and goes E. up the valley of a tribu- 
tary. 

Gavrolimne village to N., pop. 300. 

Road turns S. Hill to 1., alt. 3,294 ft. 

Road descends to coast. 


miles 
18} 


24 


30 
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Road reaches coast and turns E., going round the 
southern slopes of Mt. Klékova, at some height above 
the sea. The mountain descends direct to the sea ; 
and this part of the road is known as the Kaké Skala, 
like the other similar roads (e.g. between Mégara 
and Corinth, Route 52, or between Chalcis and 
Alivéri, Route 11, mile 19). 

Kastro Roumelias ; on the opposite coast of the gulf 
is the Kastro Moreas (ancient Rhion and Antirrhion) ; 
these two castles on promontories which jut out into 
the sea opposite each other used to guard the en- 
trance to the gulf (see Route 93, mile 4). 

Road turns N. along the bay. 

Road crosses the Varia Révma. 

Naupactus (Lepanto ; in Greek Epakto, Nafpaktos), 
pop. 3,700, P. T. O., C. H., gendarmerie. 

Above the town, on the spur of a hill 639 ft. high, 
stands a Frankish citadel, still well preserved, and from 
jit diverging walls run down to the sea, enclosing the 
old town and a small harbour. A large portion of 
the modern town lies outside the walls to the E. 
The small boat-harbour is very shallow and confined. 
Coasting steamers call regularly, and anchor about 
| mile outside the harbour, but the anchorage is 
lunsafe in south-westerly winds. 


ROUTE 35 


NAUPACTUS—AGRINION 
Via Maxrrnov, 463 or 374 miles 


There are two routes, both carriage-roads, between Nau- 
pactus and Aetolia, the present route and Route 34. Route 34 
is the coast route and enters the southern plain of Aetolia ; 
this goes inland in a general NW. direction towards the large 
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Lake of Agrinion, where it bifurcates, one branch going along 
the southern, the other along the northern, shore of the lake. 
It enters central Aetolia. Central and southern Aetolia are 
connected by railway and by carriage-roads (see Route 33). 


miles 
0 


3 


5 


64 


12 


173 


19 


21 


| Naupactus. Road leaves W., crossing the Varia 
stream, and turns N. up the valley on the r. bank. 

Road leaves the stream, turning WNW. up the 
valley of a tributary. 
| Road begins to incline in northerly direction, 
leaving the tributary and climbing the watershed 
between the Varia and the Phidaris river (cf. Route 34, 
mile 63). 

Road crosses watershed. Mt. Rigani on the r., 
jalt. 4,839 ft. 
| Road crosses iron bridge of Viachomandra, over the 
|Phidaris, and proceeds NW. over the sandstone hills 
'to the N. of the river, following up the valley of a 
\tributary of the Phidaris. 

Chani of Kourméki, watershed between the Phidaris 
and the streams flowing into the Lake of Agrinion. 

Road takes a general WSW. direction, then bends 
round to the N. 

Makrinot, alt. 535 ft., pop. 820. Road goes N. 
down a valley towards the lake in a series of zigzags. 

Kapsorachi. Here the road bifurcates, ther. branch 
going E. and N. of the lake, the 1. branch keeping to 
the §. of the lake. 


(a) Via KepHaLévryso 


| The r. branch proceeds first E. along the S. coast of 
the lake, then NE. 

Kato Morésklavo. Road now ascends the hills 
above the E. shore of the lake with many windings ; 
Ano Morésklavo lies above the road on ther. Pop. of 
the two villages 400. 


miles 


24 


273 


29 


31 


GREECE 
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Road turns NW. and runs straight with a gradual 
descent. The hill-side on which the road is cut is 
exceedingly steep, falling below almost sheer down 
into the water, and rising above no less abruptly. 
Landslips and winter torrents make continual repairs 
necessary. 

Petrochéri on a hill above the lake, pop. 500. 
Road descends and then goes NE. up a well-cultivated 
valley with a level floor. 

Kephalévryso (‘Place of Springs’), pop. 870, 
P. T.0.; situated at the foot of some hills. 

Road turns W. and goes in a depression between the 
hills. 

Mokista above the road, pop. 390, with a great 
number of springs. Road winds across two valleys. 
General direction still W. 

Gouritsa, a small but prosperous village, pop. 640, 
with lemon and orange groves in the small alluvial 
plain, about 1 mile square, stretching SW. to the lake. 
Range of Mt. Viéna (Panaitolik6é), summit 5,994 ft., 
to the N. 

Road descends the hill-slopes. 

Road reaches the shore of the lake, and goes W. 
parallel with it. 

Chéni of Dégri, with a good spring. 

Church of Hagios Nikélaos. Road is here only a few 
yards from the lake. 

Mandanisa, pop. 220. Xerias stream flowing from 
the N. to the lake is crossed. Road goes WNW. 
across a plain away from the shore. 

Paravéla, pop. 700. The village lies in a hollow 
between a wooded spur of Mt. Viéna to the N., and an 
oak-covered hill (called Kastto, with the ruins of an 
ancient town) to theS. The narrow passage between 
these two is entirely taken up by the village and the 


road. §S. of the Kastro hill, the plain, covered with 
x 
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miles 
cornfields and vineyards, extends for } mile to Lake 
Agrinion. 


Bridle-path from Agrinion to Karpenési turns off 
here to the N. (Route 47 A). 


Road goes WSW. across the plain; Mt. Vlochés, 
alt. 2,264 ft., to the N. 
38 Kainotrio, pop. 400, P. T. 0. 


394 Samari. 
42 Moustaphouli, pop. 1,350, P. T. O. 
43 Route joins Mesolénghi—Agrinion road (see Route 33 


(6), mile 19) and turns N. 
434 Road crosses the Eremitsas river by a stone bridge. 
46} Agrinion. 


(6) Via GavaLot 
The left branch, the main road, continues as follows: 
19 From Kapsordchi road turns NW. over the ridge 
of Paliochéri (summit to the |.), at some height above 
the lake. 
23 Road descends to the fertile plain that lies along the 
S. shore of the lake, and turns W. The N. slopes of 
Mt. Staklia (Zygés: cf. Route 33, mile 6) to the S. of 
the road are well wooded (chiefly chestnuts and oak- 
trees), and many villages lie on the hills. 
25 Gavalou, pop. 900, P. T. 0. Situated in the plain 
which has the most fertile land in Aetolia. It is 
2 miles wide from the foot of the St4klia mountain 
to the lake, and is richly covered with corn, tobacco, 
vines, and olive-trees. 
Road continues W. 
263 Grammatikou on 1. of road, pop. 630 
283 | Mataranga, pop. 1,270, P. T. O. 
293 | Pappadatais, pop. 900. 
| Road gradually bends round WSW. 
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miles 
31 Chani of Léfka. Road joins Mesolonghi-Agrinion 
road, which goes N. between the two lakes, and follows 
it to Agrinion (Route 33 (6), miles 16-223). 
374 Agrinion. 


ROUTE 36 
ASTAKOS—MESOLONGHI, 30} miles 


Road reported fit for wheeled vehicles, over mountainous 
country as far as the Aspropétamos, which it crosses by ferry. 
Thence a good carriage-road through the plain to Aitoliké. 
A branch track leads to another ferry over the Aspropétamos 
higher up opposite Gourid, whence a road goes to join the 
main road at Neochéri (see mile 10). 

There are several small bays which afford anchorage and 
landing-places on the coast of Acarnania 8. of Astakés. 
But they all suffer from lack of good communication with 
the interior ; the coast is cut off from the Aetolian plains by 
Mt. Chalkitsa and the extensive marshes formed by the 
Aspropétamos at its mouth. From Port Hagios Panteleémon, 
which has a few houses inhabited during the season for 
picking the valonia husk, there is a path going E. to join 
the road from Astakés. 

At Port Platéa (Platidli), which owing to its secure anchorage 
is largely used by H.M. ships for training, &c., there are 
sheds and recreation grounds, together with several houses 
occupied during the stay of H.M. ships. Immediately south 
of Platéa is another inlet, Stené Gonid. Behind both these is 
the rocky Mt. Chalkitsa, across which rough paths go to join 
the Astakés road. 

Farther south still is Port Pétala, with a good anchorage, 
between Pétala Island and the hills on the mainland. These 
hills rise abruptly from the marshes that surround them. 
There is a track, passable in dry weather, across the marshes 
to Katoché (see below, mile 17). 

x2 


13, 


15 
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Astakés, pop. 3,000, P.T.0O., C.H. There is a 
wharf, used by coasting vessels, which find shelter 
under a short stone pier. Water of good quality is 
led down to the wharf in pipes. The exports of 
Astakés consist of wine, currants, corn, cattle, and 
valonia. 

Road proceeds S. along the bay of Dragomésto. 

Road turns E., leaving the bay and crossing the 
hills, which are bare. Mt. Chalkitsa, alt. 1,293 ft., to 
the S. 

Road descends to the N. shore of marshes of Lezini, 
and follows it inclining SE. The hills on the 1. are 
now thickly wooded. 

Road leaves lake and strikes SE. over the hills. 

Kalyves on 1. of road. ; 

Road. divides : 


(a) Via Gourts 

One branch, an unmetalled track, goes SE. to cross 
the Aspropétamos by ferry. 

Podolovitsa on the Aspropétamos, pop. 620. 

Track crosses the Aspropétamos by a carriage-ferry. 

Gourié, pop. 730, P.T.O. Hence a carriage-road 
S. across the plain to Mastrou. 

Mastrou, pop. 240. Here road divides, one branch 
going S. to Neochéri (see below), the other going E. 
to join the main road at mile 20. 


(6) Via Karoon& 

The other branch, the main road, goes S., leaving 
the hill country. 

Palié Katotina, pop. 460, on the slopes of Panagia 
hill (alt. 689 ft.). Road goes SE. towards the 
Aspropétamos, 

Road reaches the river bank and goes along it, 
gradually bending round to the SW., with Panagid 


hill on the r. 
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miles 

17 Katoché, pop. 1,460, P.T.0. Near by to the W. 
are the extensive ruins of the ancient city of Oeniadae, 
which was protected by the marshes on the N. and W. 

Road turns E. and crosses the Aspropétamos by 
a carriage-ferry ; it now goes nearly parallel with the 
railway, through a level and well-cultivated plain to 
Aitolik6. 
183 Neochéri, pop. 1,900, P. T.0., C.H. The river is 
navigable by sailing vessels as far inland as Neochéri. 
Branch road 8S. to Magotla, 1} mile, pop. 210. 
Road goes N., then NE. 

20 Branch road from MAstrou (see above) joins from 
the W. 
22 Hill of Katsa on the r., alt. 400 ft. 
23} Road crosses W. branch of the Lake of Aitoliké by 
the long causeway and enters Aitolik6. 
233 Aitoliké. Road crosses E. causeway (see Route 33, 
mile 6). 
243 From here to Mesolénghi road follows Route 33, 
miles 6—0. 
304 Mesolénghi. 


ROUTE 37 


ASTAKOS—KARVASSARA, 32} miles 


Carriage-road as far as Katoina (mile 23). This and 
Route 38 traverse the mountain region of Acarnania W. of the 
main road (Route 33); it is not very lofty ; but it has scarcely 
any perennial streams. Owing to this the whole district is 
called Xerémeros (‘Dry Land’). West of the road between 
Babini (mile 114) and the gulf of Arta the mountain country 
is very difficult, with extensive forests, so that the direct 
path from Mesolénghi to Vénitsa, which goes through Babini 
(see mile 114), is scarcely used even by the peasants. 


1 


114 
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Astakés. Road leaves N. above the r. bank of the 
Dragomésto river ; the valley is fairly open. 

Dragomeésto village on 1. of road, pop. 660; 1 mile 
N. is Vasilépoulo, pop. 570. 

Road turns NE., crossing the head of the valley 
and going over a ridge. 

Machaira, pop. 500. 


Branch path goes SE. over densely wooded hills, 
leaving Chrysovitsa on the r. of the road, pop. 410, 
and Prédromos on the l1., pop. 520, to the Aspropé- 
tamos, about 12 miles; this is crossed either by the 
ford opposite Stamn&, whence by road to Mesolonghi 
(see Route 33, mile 84), or by the carriage-ferry at 
Gouria, and thence by road to Mesolénghi (see Route 
36, mile 10). 


Road turns N. 
Babini, pop. 800, P. T. O. 


Branch path leaves NW. through very difficult 
country, forming with the path mentioned above at 
mile 73 the direct but little-used route between 
Mesolénghi and Voénitsa : 

miles 
0 Babini. 
5 Aétés, pop. 620. Path goes N., then NNW. 
Mt. Votmisto on the 1., alt. 5,187 ft. 
10 Path crosses route from Mytikas to Ka- 
touna (Route 38), and turns NW., rounding 
the northern slopes of Mt. Pergadi, alt. 
4,672 ft., close to the summit. 
20 Monasteraki, on the path from Palimbey 
to Zavérda (see Route 39, mile 10). Path 
descends the hills to Vénitsa. 


27 Vonitsa (see Route 39). 


27 


324 
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Road goes NNE. 

Pappadatais, pop. 750. Branch path E. to Machala 
(see Route 33, mile 404), 14 mile. 

Road turns slightly NW. 

Pappadatou, alt. 1,683 ft. 

Katotina, pop. 1,970, P. T. 0. 


Branch path NNW. to the gulf of Arta at Loutraki, 
7 miles, whence E. to Karvassara as in Route 39. 


Road becomes a path. 

Path turns W. 

Path joins Mesolonghi-Arta road (Route 33, at 
mile 47) and continues by it to Karvassara. 

Karvassara. 


ROUTE 38 
MYTIKAS—KARVASSARA, 264 miles 


Bridle-path. Distances are only approximate. 


miles 
0 


Mytikas, pop. 480, P.T.O., C.H. A small port 
where coasting steamers call regularly. The village 
lies on a low sandy point in the western part of 
Vourko bay; the bay affords excellent anchorage, 
well sheltered from SW. winds by Kalamos island. 
The coast of this island is bold and generally steep-to 
all round. It is cultivated and produces excellent 
wine. A mountainous ridge, alt. 2,445 ft., extends 
its whole length. The town of Kaélamos is on the E. 
side of the island; pop. 1,170, C. H. It has a small 
rudely constructed mole, with 3 fathoms of water 
within it, affording accommodation for a few small 
vessels. The smaller island of Kastés, with a popu- 
lation of 270, lies SSW. of Kélamos. 


328 
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Mytikas has little importance; communication 
with the interior is bad and only by bridle-paths. 


Two branch paths as follows : 

(1) N. to Kandyla, 2 miles, pop. 1,000, thence over 
a difficult pass between Mt. Matsouki, alt. 3,845 ft., 
on the W., and Mt. Agriopidaki, alt. 4,583 ft., on the 
E., down to the coast at Zavérda (Route 40), about 
10 miles. 

(2) E. across the small plain, then SE. over not 
very high hills to Vasilépoulo, 11 miles, Dragomésto, 
12 miles, and Astakés, about 16 miles (see Route 36). 


Main path goes E. with the foregoing, then turns 
NNE. into the hill country. 

Varnakas, pop. 550. After about 2 miles path 
turns ENE. over a high pass; on the 1. is first Mt. 
Agriopidéki (see above), then Psilé Koryphé, alt. 
5,217 ft., while on the r. to the S. is Voumisto, alt. 
5,187 ft. 

Komboti, pop. 540, at the exit of the pass. Path 
continues over hilly country. 

Route crosses path from Babini to Vonitsa (see 
Route 37, mile 113). 

Katotna. From here to Karvassaré path follows 
Route 37, miles 23-32}. 

Karvassara. 


ROUTE 39 


KARVASSARA—VONITSA—POUNTA, 294 miles 
Unmetalled track. 


miles 


0 


Karvassara. Track leaves W. and then turns SW., 
ascending rapidly round southern side of a hill. 


miles 


10 


12 
14 


16 
16} 


20 
213 


| 
| 
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Another, less direct, track goes NW. over more 
level ground, keeping near the coast, to Spartos, 


j43 miles, pop. 420, thence SSW. to main track at 
|Loutraki (mile 6}), 73 miles. 


Track inclines W. 

Track inclines more NW. Alt. on r. 1,998 ft. 

Track descends and comes close to the shore of 
the gulf at Loutraki. 

Branch track 8. to Alevrou, 1} mile, and Katona 
(see Route 37, mile 23), 7} miles. 

Track continues NW. along the bay; the shore 
is low and swampy. 

Branch path SW. to Palimbey, 4 mile, pop. 450, 


|then over high hills to Hagios Vasilios, 4 miles, pop. 


700, Monasteraki, 6} miles, pop. 1,250, P.T. 0. 
(where the track from Mesolénghi to Vénitsa crosses 
it: see Route 37, miles 73 and 114), Konidari (a de- 
serted village), 10 miles, and down to the coast at 
Zavérda (see Route 40), 16 miles. 

Track leaves the shore and crosses the hills NW. 

Branch track N. to Rouga bay ; near the shore is 
a lake with.a good spring near some Roman ruins. 
The hills are thickly covered with shrubs and stunted 
oak, 

Tzougria (deserted). Track proceeds W. 

Paliambela, pop. 610. Track turns NW. round the 
N. side of Mt. Panagia, alt. 1,551 ft. 

Track reaches the shore. 

Vonitsa, pop. 1,500, P. T. 0., C. H., gendarmerie. 
Military hospital. Situated on the SW. corner of 
Vonitsa bay. The bay is about 2 miles wide, and there 
is a sandy beach at its head extending E. of Vénitsa. 
The old Venetian fortress stands on a steep hill W. 
of the town, overlooking it and commanding every 
approach. It is, however, commanded by another 
hill, alt. 1,483 ft., to the E. There are excellent 
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miles 
springs of water in the fortress. A stream of good 
water runs through the town. 
There is a wide valley S. of the town, through 
which goes the road to Zavérda (Route 40). 
Anchorage some distance off the town in 7 or 8 
fathoms. Coasting steamers call regularly. 


Track continues with a general westerly direction 
along the N. slope of Mt. Kékkino, cutting off Cape 
Panagia, which juts far out into the gulf. 

263 Track turns NW. over level ground. 

293 Fort Potnta (Actium), P. T.0., C.H.; on the E. 
shore of the strait of Préveza, commanding the 
entrance into the gulf of Arta (see Route 33, at end). 


ROUTE 40 
ZAVERDA—VONITSA, 10 miles 


Carriage-road ; its condition is uncertain. It goes through 
the extensive valley that stretches northward as far as 
Voénitsa. Near the latter town the valley is bounded on 
either side by steep wooded mountains, and watered by 
several streams. 

miles 

0 Zavérda, pop. 1,700, P.T.0., C.H.; on the E. 
side of the bay of Zavérda, which is about 4 miles 
wide and recedes inland about 23 miles. There is 
an extensive beach at the head of the bay, fronted 
by shoal water. The plain N. of the beach is well 
cultivated. 

Coasting steamers call regularly. 

Road leads N. 

4 Lake Vourkaria, 1 mile to 1., surrounded by wooded 
hills. 


miles 
6 
7 


9 
10 
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| Road inclines NE. Mt. Arnftsa to 1. 
| Road inclines slightly NW. to get round Mt. 
Arnitsa, 


| Lefkas road (Route 41) comes in from S. 
| Vénitsa (see Route 39). 


ROUTE 41 
LEFKAS—VONITSA, 123 miles 


A carriage-road. 


miles 
0 


| Lefkas (Leucas, Santa Maura, Hagia Mévra), pop. 
5,400, P. T. O., seat of a bishop, gendarmerie. Bar- 
racks at Fort Santa Maura (see below). Consulates of 
Great Britain, France, Austria-Hungary, Italy, Russia, 
| Turkey. Owing to the frequency of earthquakes most 
of the houses are of wood. 

About 14 mile W. of the town a strip of sand 
stretches N. from the coast for 1} mile, and then 
turns E. and connects the island with the mainland, 
enclosing a large lagoon NW., NE., and SE. of the 
town. A canal has been cut through the sand-bank 
at a point NNE. of Lefkas, and extends to the town 
‘and thence SSE. to the southern exit from the lagoon. 
|Fort Santa Maura, an old Venetian fortress, is on the 
sand-bank on the E. side of the canal. 

The harbour of Lefkas is approached from north- 
|ward or southward by the canal, which is navigable 
[for vessels of 14 ft. draught, the depth being main- 
\tained at 14} ft. by dredging. It is about 3} miles 
long, 32 yds. wide at the surface and 16 at the 
bottom, and is regularly used by small mail steamers. 
A stone wall, with several gaps in it, forms the eastern 
side of the canal. Between Lefkds town and the 
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sand-bank the western bank is formed by a causeway 
with several bridges. The harbour is a basin about 
275 yds. long and 200 yds. wide; depth from 13 
to 16 ft., and alongside the jetty 11 to 13 ft. There 
are a crane and several bollards on the jetty. S. of 
it are the Custom House and Health Office. There is 
also a quay with 15 ft. of water alongside on the W. 
side of Fort Santa Maura (forming the E. bank of the 
canal). Large vessels anchor either in Demata bay 
N. of the sand-bank, or at Port Drépano at the 8. 
end of the canal. A good road leads from Lefkas 
to this port. 

The vegetation around the town is very luxuriant, 
but it increases the malaria engendered by the 
lagoons and swamps which front three sides of the 
town. Large olive groves extend S. to the foot of 
the mountains. 
| The water-supply is brought by means of an 
aqueduct from a spring about 1 mile S. of the town. 


Road leads NNE. over a drawbridge to the causeway 
along the western bank of the canal to the end of the 
|harbour mole opposite Fort Santa Maura. At this 
|point the canal is crossed by a floating bridge, the 
wire of which is sunk when vessels approach. From 
the fort the road runs E. over a causeway to the 
mainland. 

Road reaches mainland at the foot of Mt. Lamia, 
alt. 1,302 ft. 

Hagios Nikdélaos (San Nikolo) bay. 

Road turns E. 

Road crosses stream flowing from Lake Vourkarié 
(see Route 40) to the shallow bay of Chellovivaro by 
a wooden bridge. 

Road turns NE. up the 1. side of Lake Vourkarid 


Road here has been cut out of the slopes of the hills 
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miles | 
on the L, and built up by embankments, in several 
places. 
94 Road leaves lake and ascends between Mt. Kékkino 

|to land Mt. Arnitsa to r. 

113 | Route joins Zavérda-Vénitsa road (Route 40) and 
|follows it to Vénitsa. 

12} | V6nitsa (see Route 39). 


ROUTE 42 


NAUPACTUS—PORT VITRINITSA—GALAXIDI, 40 miles 


A rough bridle-path, not in much use, all traffic between 
the three ports being by sea. It in general follows the coast- 
line, sometimes high up on the mountain-slopes, sometimes 
down by the coast. The cultivated, though marshy, plain on 
either side of the mouth of the Mérnos river extends for some 
six miles E. of Naupactus. After that mountains descend 
to the gulf, leaving little or no flat land by the shore. 

miles | 
0 Naupactus (see Route 34). Path proceeds E., then 
|ENE., through the plain, past several villages. 
5 Path reaches the Mérnos river, where it issues from 
a gorge between Mt. Makryvoro on the W. and Mt. 
Vigla on the E., alt. 3,300 ft. Boundary between the 
provinces of Aetolia-Acarnania and Phthiotis-Phocis. 

Path crosses the wide bed of the river by a ford 
|(the only one in its lower reaches, dangerous in winter 
and spring, and often difficult in summer). Path 
bends ESE., still in the plain. 

Omér Efféndi on 1., Léngos on r. 

Path turns E. and crosses hilly ground at a distance 
of about 1 mile N. of shore. 

Mountains come down close to the shore. 

15 Marshy ground between path and the shore. 
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19 


21 


224 
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27h 
28 


294 
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Triz6nia island just off the coast, alt. 351 ft., sepa- 
rated from the mainland by a deep channel ; the 
village, with about 100 inhabitants and a small but 
secure port, is on the NE. side. 

Port Douvia, now deserted. Xylogaidara, pop. 600, 


|high up on the slopes of Mt. Xerovotmi to the N. 


(summit 4,510 ft. high). 

Cape Mavroros ; village on S. of road. 

Path strikes across the rocky peninsula of Cape 
Psaromyta. 

Path close to coast again. 

Port Vitrinitsa (Eratini). A road N. to Vitrinitsa, 


‘14 mile, pop. 900, P.T.O., C.H. The beach is 


steep, and exposed to SE. winds, but in fine weather 
small coasting steamers anchor in a depth of 10 
fathoms, about a cable’s length from the shore. 

Path turns N. Village of Kiseli 4 mile toN., pop. 430. 

Path proceeds NE., then E., inland. Hill on r., 
alt. 2,096 ft. 

Path inclines SE. down a valley with hills on either 
side, alt. on r. 2,076 ft., lower on the 1. 

Village of Visvadi on r. of path, pop. 330. 

Path crosses stream. 

General direction E., away from the coast, and over 
low hills. 


Galaxidi (see Route 19). 


ROUTE 43 ; 
NAUPACTUS—HYPATE—LAMIA 
Via Laporixt, 86 miles 


Rough bridle-path as far as Hypdte (mile 72}); thence 
a carriage-road, The part of this route between Naupactus 
and Lidoriki (b, mile 374) is a very difficult path, and could 
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scarcely be used by troops. The best route from the gulf of 
Corinth to Lidoriki is that from Vitrinitsa (Route 45), though 
the latter port is not so safe as Naupactus. From Lidoriki the 
path goes N. up the valley of the Mérnos river, between Mt. 
Vardousi on the W. (peaks 7,520 ft., 7,900 ft., and 8,186 ft. high, 
from S. to N.) and Mt. Kiéna on the E. (8,163 ft. and 8,242 ft.), 
the highest mountains in Greece south of Olympus. It leaves 
the mountain country at: Hypate in the valley of the Spercheios, 
from which there is a carriage-road to Lamia. Next to the 
route Lamia—Sdélona~Itéa (Route 20), the Mérnos valley is the 
most important pass in the east, between N. and S. Greece ; 
invading armies used it in ancient times, that were unable 
to force the pass of Thermopylae. But there is no modern 
highway, only a mountain path, fit for pack-animals. There 
is an alternative path, by which the pass can be turned, 
from Stené (mile 332) to Mavrolithdri (b, mile 533), along the 
western slopes of Vardoisi. 

Times are those of a traveller with pack-animals ; distances 
are only approximate in the mountain country, and are 
reckoned at 24 miles per hour. 


miles | hours 


0 0 Naupactus. Path goes E. and NE. through 
the plain to the ford of the Mérnos river as 
in Route 42. 

5 2 Ford of the Mérnos. Boundary between 


the provinces of Aetolia-Acarnania and 
Phthiotis-Phocis. The Vitrinitsa path 
branches ESE. 
52 24 Omeér Efféndi on the r. Path goes E. 
7k 3 Soulés, pop. 360, P. T. O., at the N. foot of 
a conspicuous hill, on which are the ruins of 
an ancient fortress. 

Path goes NE. up the valley of a tributary 
\of the Mérnos. 
124 5 Path goes below village of Goumaioi, on the 
ridge to the N., pop. 270. Path climbs the 
mountain-side to the Kastro of Goumaioi. 
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miles | hours 
132 54 
16} 64 
232 93 
26} 10} 
1 
332 | 133 


Kastro of Goumaioi, with a ruined church. 

Path goes through an oak forest, due N. 

Varndkova monastery. The path descends 
roughly to the valley of a stream (1,200 ft. 
below themonastery),then climbs the opposite 
hill-side, direction ENE. 

Lykochéri, on the slopes running down to 
the Mérnos, pop. 370. About 1} hr, E. is the 
village of Ano Palioxari, pop. 750, P. T. 0. 

Path continues NE., descending. 

Path reaches 1. bank of the Mérnos. Path 
from Agrinion crosses the river and joins here 
from the N. (see Route 46 (b), mile 683). To 
the S. are the high ranges of Mt. Vigla and 
Mt. Trikorpho (alt. 5,092 ft.). Both banks 
of the river are thickly wooded. 

Path goes up the 1. bank. 

Stend, alt. 1,345 ft., the pass through 
which flows the Mérnos, after coming down 
from the N. and receiving the waters of many 
streams, and bending to the W. It is spanned 
by a single-arch bridge (wide enough for 
a single pack-animal only). Below the bridge 
the Kokkinos river flows into the Mérnos 
from the NW. (see Route 45). Across the 
bridge to the N. is a hill called the Kastro of 
Velouchovo, with the remains of an ancient 
town. The site is an important one, as it 
commands the 8. and N. routes from Nau- 
pactus and Vitrinitsa to Lamia (Routes 43 
and 45), and the W. and E. route from 
Agrinion to Sdlona (Route 46). 

Path bifurcates: one branch goes W. of 
Mt. Vardousi; the other, the main path, 
runs E. of the mountain and through the 
Mérnos valley. 


miles 


37} 


i 
GREECE 
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hours | 
(a) Via Granitsa 

This path goes W. of Mt. Vardotsi and 
is an important alternative to the pass of 
the Mornos (see below), which it turns; the 
Turks attempted to force it in the War. of 
Independence. 

Path turns N. and crosses the bridge, and 
goes NW. by the Vitrinitsa—Karpenési path 
(Route 45) for a short distance. 

143 Path leaves Karpenési route and turns N. 
along W. slopes of Mt. Vardousi. 

15 Kléma, pop. 670. Branch track hence E. 
to Trividi (see below, (b), mile 41}). 

16 Granitsa, pop. 1,150, P.T.O. Path con- 
tinues N., leaving Vostinitsa (see Route 45, 
mile 31}) on the lL. 

19 Path crosses a ridge connecting Alogorache 
(see Route 45, mile 373) on the W. and the 
highest peak of Vardousi on the E. ; then it 
descends rapidly and turns E. to 

21 Mousounitsa, pop. 1,160, P.T.O. Path 
turns NE. _ 

24 Mavrolithari (see below, (b), mile 533). 


(b) Via Mérnos VaLury 

This, the main path, goes through the 
Stené pass, keeping to the 1. bank of the 
river and leaving the bridge to the N., then 
crosses a valley and fords a stream. 

15 Lidoriki, alt. 1,870 ft., pop. 1,140, P.T.0., 
gendarmerie. 

The track goes N. (leaving the Stené pass 
on the W.) up the ]. bank of the Mérnos, or 
Méga as it is here called, between Mts. Var- 
dousi and Kiéna. The slopes of these moun- 
tains are very steep. 

Y 
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hours 
16} 


174 
184 


214 


Trividi, pop. 100, on opposite bank of the 
Méga, from which a track goes by an easy 
pass over Vardousi W. to Kléma (see above, 
(a), mile 373). 

Lefkaditi, pop. 460. 

Sykia on r. of road, pop. 300. Just 8. of 
this point on the opposite bank is the village 
of Koniékos, pop. 300, with ruins of a medi- 
aeval fortress. 

Path crosses to r. bank by a bridge, and 
continues N. up the valley; Mousounitsa 
(see above, (a), mile 524) on the 1. up the 
slopes. 

The valley bends to the NE.; the path 
leaves it and, crossing several tributary 
streams, reaches Mavrolithdri. 

Mavrolithari, pop. 1,160, P. T. O. 


Another bridle-path goes E. from Mavro- 
lithéri to join the Sdlona-Lamia road 
(Route 20), along the northern slopes of 
Mt. Kiéna, as follows : 
miles| hrs. 

0 | 0; Mavrolithari. Path goes SE. 
down a valley. 

24/1 Path crosses the Méga river at 
Strémi, pop. 590. Path turns E., 

ascending steeply. 

73 | 3| Path crosses a tributary of the 

Méga at Drémisa, pop. 600, and 

goes §. up its r. bank. 

124 | 5| Path crosses a high ridge, which 

is the watershed between the 


streams flowing W. to the Méga, 
and the headwaters of the Cephis- 
sus (Mavroner6) flowing E. into the 


miles 


55 


624 
65 
674 


724 


154 


76} 
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hours 


22 


25 
26 
27 


29 


miles| hrs. 
Kopais plain (see Route 7): path 
turns ENE. going down the Cephis- 
sus valley. 

15 | 6| Koukouvista, pop. 800, P. T. 0. 
‘Path goes ESE. 

174 | 7 | Kastéli, pop. 870. 

20 | 8| Chéni of Gravidé on main road 
(Route 20), from which the way is 
open E. into Boeotia, 8. to Sdélona 
and Itéa. 


From Mavrolithéri path goes NW- 
Kastriétissa to the r., pop. 580, with the 
remains of an ancient town; an important 


\strategic point commanding all the routes 


which meet here, and the scene of much 
fighting in ancient and modern times. Height 
immediately E. of Kastridtissa 3,858 ft. 
Mt. Oeta is to the NE. (see Route 48). Path 
goes up a valley NNW., and crosses the ridge 
forming the watershed between streams flow- 
ing S. to the Méga, and those flowing N. to 
the Spercheios, Then it descends a valley. 

Smékovo, pop. 570. Path goes N. 

Mandetsi, pop. 230. 

Lidskovo, pop. 350. Path goes E. by N., 
crossing several streams. 

Hypate (Hypata), pop. 1,550, P.T.0., 
situated at the opening of the valley, facing 
the plain of the Spercheios. Hence by 
carriage-road N., through the plain, as in 
Route 48. 

Hot sulphur baths of Hypdte (P. T.0.), 
much frequented in summer. 

Road crosses Spercheios by iron bridge and 


turns NE. 
Y2 
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miles | hours 
- 977 Route joins main road from Larissa to 
Karpenési at Lianokladi (see Route 48, 
jnile 9) and proceeds along it E. 
79 Lianokladi railway station on the Larissa 
railway. 
86 334 Lamfa (see Route 7). 


ROUTE 44 
NAUPACTUS—KARPENESI 


Via PuAranos anD Krix&LLov, 624 miles 


South of the route from Yanina to Thessaly by the Métsovo 
pass (Handbook of Macedonia, Routes 14 and 50), there are 
only four paths that are passable all the year round across 
the great mountain-range that throughout the length of 
Greece N. of the Corinthian gulf separates the eastern and 
western plains. These are: this route from Naupactus, with 
its continuation northwards from Karpenési to Karditsa in 
Thessaly (Route 49), the path from Agrinion to Karpenési 
(Route 47), that from Arta to Karpenési (Route 48), and that 
from Arta to Trikkala or Karditsa (Routes 50 and 51). 
All except the last meet at Karpenési, the importance of 
which is very great (see at end of route). All other tracks 
that may be marked on maps either fall into one or other 
of these four main routes, or are mere mountain paths impass- 
able in winter and spring, and most of them impassable for 
a loaded animal at all seasons. Two such paths are given 
below (Routes 45 and 46); neither is open in the winter ; 
and Route 46 is one of the most difficult in Greece. Most of 
the rivers on the four chief routes are spanned by bridges. 
These are of a remarkable character, being in most cases stone 
bridges of a single arch, never more than 6 or 7 ft. wide, 
with very steep gradients. The arch generally springs from 
natural piers formed by the precipitous cliffs which hem in 
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the rivers ; and the keystone is about 60 ft. above the river 
level. They were built some time in the Middle Ages, prob- 
ably by Byzantine Emperors; but, except that the low 
parapets have most of them fallen into decay, the excellent 
construction of these bridges has preserved them intact ; 
all traffic from E. to W. Greece, or from N. to S. between the 
main roads, goes by the paths on which these bridges lie. 
Good springs are found on these routes; but provisions are 
difficult to obtain owing to the scarcity of population. 

This route from Naupactus to Karpenési is the most 
difficult of the four. It goes through the Kravari district 
(see below, mile 173), the wildest and most broken country in 
Greece, and very sparsely inhabited. Many of the mountain- 
slopes are densely wooded, and a good deal of what trade 
exists is the woodman’s; the inhabitants cut down the trees 
and float them down the rivers. The rivers are wild torrents 
in winter and spring, and very difficult to cross except at 
known places or by the narrow bridges. 

No detailed information about this route is available. 
Times and distances must therefore be considered as approxi- 
mate only. A conventional 2} miles to the hour has been 
adopted. (One Greek authority puts the time for the whole 
distance as 32 hours; the known points on the route are 
Plétanos, mile 223, Ardchova, mile 314, Domnitsa, mile 45, 
and Krikéllou, mile 50.) 

miles | hours | 


0 0 Naupactus. Path goes through the town 
'NNW. towards the citadel (see Route 34). 
Wy 34 | Citadel of Naupactus. Path continues 


(NNW. Country is already very hilly. The 
path goes along the E. slopes of the Rigani 
‘range, separating it from the Véria stream 
|(see Route 35, miles 0 to 64). The valley 
lof another stream is below to the r. 

23 1; Vomvokot, pop. 270. 

5 2 | Phroxylid, pop. 190. 

7k 3 | Mamoulada, pop. 250. Path is now close 
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103 
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hours 


4} 


4} 


53 


8} 


|to the summit of Mt. Rigani on the W., alt. 
4,839 ft. 

Vrostidni, pop. 650. Path goes round a 
northern spur of Rigani, between it and 
another mountain on the r.; the Phidaris 
river is now below to the W., flowing S. 
(see Route 35, mile 84). 

Phamilia, pop. 390. Path descends NW. 
to the valley of the Phidaris, and ascends its 
1. bank for a short distance, going N. 

Path crosses the river, apparently by a 
ford. The river-bed is here wide but not 
very deep. Path goes N. up the r. bank. 

Path from Agrinion comes in from the W. 
(Route 46) ; the two routes coincide as far as 
|Platanos. 

The Kakavos river joins the Phidaris from 
the E. Immediately above the junction, path 
turns ENE., crosses the Phidaris by the 
bridge of Artotiva, and enters the Kravari, 
the name given to the wild country between 
the Kakavos and the Phidaris rivers. Cattle- 
rearing and the export of timber are its only 
resources. Path goes up the r. bank of the 
Kakavos. Village of Artotiva to the lL, 
pop. 200. 

Path leaves the river and goes N. up a 
tributary valley, the Kétsaris. Height on 
the 1. 4,665 ft. 

Platanos, alt. 2,976 ft., pop. with Vonérta 
(1 mile to the S.) 1,550, P. T. O. Noted for 
its two large schools, presented by natives 
of the town who made their money abroad. 
Immediately behind Plétanos to the NE. is 
Mt. Halonaki, alt. 5,167 ft. 

Path continues N. over a western spur of 


miles 
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25 


30 


31} 


333 
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hours 
Halonaki, alt. 3,668 ft., and then descends 
rapidly towards the valley of the Phidaris, 
which is here flowing from the ENE. 

94 Branch path W. to Pérkos, 1 mile, pop. 640. 
10 Perista on the 1. bank of the Phidaris, 
pop. 700. A branch path goes NW., crossing 
the river, to Kéniska, about 3 hrs., pop. 1,000, 
P.T.6. ; 

Path apparently goes NE., above the 
1. bank of the Phidaris, past Hagios Demé- 
trios, pop. 500. 

12 Branch path E. continues up the valley 
to Synista, 4 miles, pop. 390, and Voitsa, 
8} miles (see Route 46 (a), mile 56}). 

Path turns N., crossing the river, appa- 

rently by a ford, and ascends the hills again, 
past Néo Arachova. 
12} Palio Arachova, pop. 900, P.T.O. To the 
north is a mountain, alt. 6,027 ft. Branch 
path W. to Neochéri, 3 miles, pop. 830, 
P. T. 0. 

Direction of path from here to Domnitsa 
(see below, mile 45) is doubtful. It would 
appear to go E., then N., by the headwaters 
of the Phidaris. 

13} Klepa, pop. 1,120. Path crosses a high 
ridge. Summit to the S. 4,879 ft. high. 

144 Térnova, pop. 190. Path turns N. above 
the r. bank of the Phidaris, which here flows 
from the N. 

154 Avérani, pop. 100, near the sources of the 
Phidaris. Path crosses an arm of the river 
and ascends again. 

16} | Ambliani, pop. 180, the scene of much 
fighting in the War of Independence. 

Path now goes W. along the S. slopes of 
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17 


18 


20 


24 


25 


a long western spur of Mt. Oxyé. On these 
slopes the Phidaris takes its rise. The sum- 
mit of Oxyé, alt. 6,325 ft., lies 3 miles to the 
NE. of Ambliani (see Route 45, mile 45). 

Stavl6, pop. 140. Path goes over the ridge 
by a depression. The ridge is the watershed 
between the Phidaris and the Krikéllou, 
which flows W. to the Aspropétamos (see 
Route 47 A, mile 31}). 

Domnitsa, pop. 700 (sometimes called 
Marinou on the maps). 

Path turns N. and crosses the Krikéllou, 
which is here only a small stream. 

Krikéllou, pop. 500, P.O. Branch path 
W. down the valley of the Krikéllou to the 
Agrinion—Karpenési path (see Route 47 A, 
mile 31}). Another path goes E. over Oxyd to 
Gardiki in the Spercheios valley (see Route 45, 
mile 55). 

Path goes NW. over the W. spurs of Oxyé. 

Aniaéda, pop. 390. The hills are here not 
very steep, and the path not difficult. Branch 
path E. to Syngrélou, pop. 390, and thence N. 
to Myrisi, about 5 miles, pop. 360. 

Path goes N. 

Hagios Andréas, pop. 240. 

Miaré, pop. 120. Path descends steeply to 
the valley of the Karpenesiétikos river, which 
it crosses, and ascends NW. 

Karpenési, alt. 3,170 ft., pop. 2,900, 
P.T.0., seat of a bishop, head-quarters of 
gendarmerie. The upland plain is fairly 
fertile, though stony. To the N., immediately 
behind the town, is Mt. Velodchi (ancient 
Tymphrestus), alt. 7,608 ft. ; away to the S. 


and SW. are visible the peaks of Kaliakowda, 
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miles { hours : 

‘alt. 6,900 ft., on the 1., and Chelidéni, alt. 
6,526 ft., on the r. (see Route 47 A). 

| Karpenési is an important centre of com- 
|munications, as there meet here all the routes 
\that cross central Greece, from Lamia, Kar- 
iditsa, Arta, Agrinion, Naupactus, and Vitri- 
initsa. It is connected with eastern Greece 
by carriage-road to Lamia (Route 48). It 
also lies in the centre of the only level valley 
\ \in the whole of the southern Pindus range, 
land is the one place that can be called a town. 
' It was the capital of a kaza or sub-district 
in Turkish times; and much fighting took 
place around it in the War of Independence. 
| A large fair is held at Karpenési every year 
|during the first three days of August ; about 
4,000 peasants from all the mountain country 
round gather to do trade in butter, cheese, 
fleeces, and animals. (Cf. Prossés, Route 
47 A, mile 273, and Tatarna, Route 48, 
mile 753.) 


ROUTE 45 


PORT VITRINITSA—KARPENESI 
Via Liportixt, 70 miles 


A carriage-road between Vitrinitsa and Lidoriki was begun 
many years ago, but left unfinished. It is possible for 
wheeled traffic between Malandrini (mile 9) and Lidoriki 
(mile 15), but otherwise its condition is very uncertain. 
Probably none of the necessary bridges has been constructed ; 
but it is an easy pack-horse path. From Lidoriki to Karpenési 
there is also a good pack-horse path, but passable only in 
summer after the snows have melted. It reaches a height of 
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6,230 ft., and for some distance goes along a ridge above the 
5,000 ft. level (cf. introduction to Route 44). 

Times are those of a traveller with pack-animals. The 
distances are approximate, reckoned at 3 miles to the hour 
as far as Lidoriki, thence at 24 miles to the hour. 


miles 
0 


a 


4h 


14 


183 


20 


hours 
0 


we 


yy 


63 
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Port Vitrinitsa (Eratini: see Route 42, 
mile 28). Road goes N. 

Vitrinitsa. Road continues N., crossing the 
small plain, uncultivated and treeless except 
for numerous oleanders, then winds up the 
slopes of hills to the W., and ascends the 
valley of a stream (dry in summer) above 
the r. bank. 

A bend in the valley shuts out view of the 
Peloponnesian shore of the gulf of Corinth 
to the 8. Road still ascends; the valley 
is rocky and bare, and becomes very narrow. 

Alt. 2,493 ft. Road reaches an upland 
desert plain, very stony, watershed between 
streams flowing S. to the gulf and N. to the 
Mérnos ; then descends a barren valley to 


|the chéni of Malandrini. 
| Chéni of Malandrini. Village on slopes of 
‘hill to the r., pop. 450. 
| Road goes through cultivated fields across 
\a plain to Lidoriki. 
Lidorfki, alt. 1,870 ft. (see Route 43 (0), 
lmile 373). 
| Stend, alt. 1,345 ft. (see Route 43). Path 
|crosses the Mérnos by the bridge, and goes 
|through the broad plain in which the K6k- 
|kimos (‘Red’) river flows into the Mérnos 
(the water of the Kékkinos is undrinksble). 
Path goes NW. up the valley on the 1. bank 
of the Kékkinos. Valley gets very narrow. 
Chani, by a good spring. 


333 


39} 


40} 
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hours 


123 


14 


143 


15} 


153 


Another spring. Path has to ford the 
stream several times, and is difficult. 

Path leaves K6kkinos valley and ascends 
that of a tributary northwards. 

Kostartsa, alt. 3,770 ft., pop. 690, P. T. O. 
Branch path NE. to Mousounitsa (see 
Route 43 (a), mile 523). To ther. of the valley 
is a limestone ridge on which lies Vostinitsa, 
pop. 820. 

Path ascends a valley. 

The summit of the pass, alt. 4,590 ft., 
the watershed between tributaries of the 
Mérnos and those of the Phidaris (cf. Routes 
44 and 46). 
| Path descends down r. bank of the Neraida, 
|past some springs and a few fields, through 
a fir wood, crosses the stream, and reaches 
Artotina. 

Artotina, alt. 3,900 ft., pop. 1,370, P. T. O.; 
near principal sources of the Phidaris, above 
a fairly broad valley, with a spur of Mt. Var- 
dotsi (alt. 7,716 ft.) due E., and a very steep 
ridge running S. from it called Alogorache 
(‘ Horse’s Back’). The vine is cultivated. 
Path continues N., descending gradually. 

Convent of Hagios IoAnnes beneath plane- 
trees, and near a good spring. Path goes 
through vineyards, then descends steeply. 

Alt. 2,950 ft. Path crosses stream, leaving 
the province of Phthiotis-Phocis and enter- 
ing Aetolia-Acarnania, then it ascends NW. 

Sitfsta, alt. 4,040 ft., pop. 850. Path goes 
N. and continues to ascend, sometimes 
steeply, past chestnut and oak-trees, then 
a beech forest. (Southern limit of the beech 
in the Balkan peninsula.) 
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hours 
17 


18} 


19 


21 


Alt. 5,410 ft. Shepherds’ huts in the wood ; 
path mounts to the summit of the ridge of 
the Oxy& range; and turns NW. along it. 
As far as mile 633, below, the ridge forms the 
\boundary between the provinces of Phthiotis- 
Phocis on the E. and Aetolia-Acarnania on 
the W. To the r. are the streams falling 
into the Phidaris, to the 1. those falling into 
\the Spercheios ; it is an important watershed 
dividing the river systems of E. and W. 
'Greece. Beech woods to the W. 

| Alt. 6,230 ft., highest point on the route, 
immediately under the summit of Oxy4 to the 
1. (alt. 6,325 ft.). From this summit there isa 
ridge WSW. dividing the basin of the Phidaris 
from that of the Krikéllou, which flows into 
the Aspropétamos (see Route 44, mile 424). 
Ridge descends slightly. Valley of Gardiki 
to the E. (Village is 24 hrs. away, down in 
the valley, pop. 1,300. Five hrs. farther on to 
the E. is Ag& in the Spercheios valley: see 
|Route 48, mile 9.) Beech woods cover the 
higher slopes of Oxyd, and fir woods are 
lower down. 

Path, keeping to the ridge, leaves beech 
woods, descending slowly. 

Alt. 5,510 ft. A neck, over which goes 
a track from Krikéllou on the W. (see Route 
44, mile 50) to Gardiki and the Spercheios 
lvalley (see above, mile 483). Path ascends 
again. 

Alt. 5,740 ft. Path descends, continuing 
in a northerly direction along the ridge, till 
it reaches mile 633. 

Alt. 4,068 ft., the watershed, across which 
goes the Lamia-Karpenési carriage-road, 
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miles | hours 
which is followed to Karpenési (Route 48, 
miles 443-51). 

70 =| 263 Karpenési. 


ROUTE 46 


AGRINION—SALONA 
Via PLAtanos anp Liporixi, 100 miles 


A carriage-road as far as Kephalévryso (mile 183), 
then a rough bridle-path. It goes over the same rugged 
district of the Kravari as Route 44, but from west to east. 
It is almost the most difficult path in Greece, and is unfit 
for any large body of infantry, or for mountain artillery. 
But to improve it would not be difficult, and in that case it 
might be of some importance as an alternative through route 
to that by the coast from Mesolénghi to Galaxidi (Routes 
34 and 42). 

To Kephalévryso the time is taken roughly at an average 
of 3 miles an hour. From there the distances are approximate 
only, at 23 miles to the hour (except for the short stretch 
between Lidoriki and Malandrini, miles 80-86) ; the times are 
those of a traveller with pack-animals. 


miles | hours |. 
0 0 Agrinion. Road as far as mile 18} is the 

jsame as Route 35 (a), miles 464-27}. 

183 6 | Kephalévryso. 

| The Naupactus road goes SW. 

Path branches off S. by E. 

224 7% | Chrysovitsa, pop. 830. Path goes E. down 

‘a valley opening on to the Phidaris and joins 

i \Route 44 at mile 16. It goes with it as far 

as Platanos, first NE. up the r. bank of the 

Phidaris, then crosses that river by the 

bridge of Artotiva. 
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26} 
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hours 


9 


1l 


134 


15 


17 


1 


Bridge of Artotiva (village } mile to N.). 
Path enters the Kravari country, and goes 
ENE. up r. bank of Kakavos, then turns N. 

Pl&tanos. Path to Karpenési branches N. 
(see Route 44, mile 224). 

Some distance to the S. on the opposite 
side of the river at the head of a tributary 
valley is Simou, pop. 600, P. T. O. 

Path descends again SE. to the Kakavos, 
and turns E. up the valley. 

Chémori, pop. 420. Mts. Ardini, alt. 
5,587 ft., and Tsekouri, alt. 5,695 ft., to 
the N. 

Path crosses the Kakavos ; Mt. Pappadid, 
alt. 5,623 ft., to the 8. 

Megala Lobotina, alt. 3,405 ft., pop. 820, 
[P.O.; finely situated on the well-wooded 
‘slopes of Mt. Pappadia in a circus of moun- 
tains. 

Path continues E. through a small fertile 
valley. 

Mikra Lobotina, pop. 450. Mt. Tritsovo, 
alt. 5,603 ft., to the E., the watershed 
|between the tributaries of the Phidaris to 
the N. and those of the Mérnos to the 8. 

Here path bifurcates, one branch going to 
N., the other to S., of Mt. Tritsovo. They 
join at Stend. 


(a) NorruERN Rove 


Path goes 'N. along the western slopes of 
a spur of Tritsovo. 

Voits4, pop. 840 (see Route 44, mile 30); 
path turns SE. up the valley of a tributary 
of the Phidaris, over a ridge separating it~ 
from the valley of the Kékkinos river, where 


tmniles 


66} 


75 


633 


683 
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hours 


24 


26 


29 


304 
324 


Mts. Vardousi and Kiéna come into view to 
the E. (see Route 43); the ridge forms the 
boundary between the provinces of Aetolia- 
Acarnania and Phthiotis-Phocis. Then path 
runs down a valley to Pentagioi. 

Pentagiol, pop. 810, P.T.0O., with Mt. 
Vlacho, alt. 5,492 ft., to the W. Numerous 
springs. Paliokétouno, pop. 1,030, P. T. 0., 
lies 2 hrs. to the S. 

Path turns ESE. down the Kékkinos 
valley (see Route 45, mile 183). 

Stend. Pass and bridge (see Route 43, 
mile 333). { 

(6) SoutHeRN Route 

Path leaves Lobotind and goes 8., then SW. 
over a ridge. 

Limnitsa, pop. 250. Path descends to 
valley of a tributary of the Mérnos river, 
crosses it, and turns up ENE. by the 8. 
slopes of a ridge, 3,061 ft. high. 

Koupaki, pop. 330. Hence S. and SE. 
down to the valley of the Mérnos, which 
the path crosses, and ascends along its 1. 
bank by the path from Naupactus to Lidoriki 
(see Route 43, mile 26}). The Mérnos is the 
boundary between the provinces of Aetolia- 
Acarnania and Phthiotis-Phocis. 

Stend bridge. 


[Mileage continued from Route (6).] 

Route goes E. to 

Lidoriki and, by carriage-road, S. to the 

Chani of Malandrini, as in Route 45, miles 
183-9; thence over the mountains, as a 
path, in a general easterly direction, round 


the N. slopes of Mt. Palatié, alt. 2,956 ft. 
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miles | hours ; 
96 364 Hagia Efthymia. Branch path S. to Gala- 
|xidi, 84 miles (Route 19, miles 84-0). 
Thence by carriage-road, following Route 
119, miles 83-124, to Salona. 
100 38 | Salona (see Routes 19 and 20). 


ROUTE 47 
AGRINION—KARPENESI 


There are two mountain paths, which form the chief means 
of communication from southern and northern Aetolia (Kar- 
penési), to Thessaly, and, together with Route 48, from western 
to eastern Greece. Both are difficult, the first, via Prossés, 
being the more difficult of the two, but more direct and much 
more frequented, especially by local traders for timber, as the 
country is well wooded. Goods landed at Mesol6nghi and 
taken by rail to Agrinion, or at Karvassard and taken by 
road to the same place (see Route 33), are transported thence 
by pack-animals by this route in 3 days to Karpenési. As it 
traverses one of the most difficult districts of Greece, it could 
be used only by small bodies of infantry. Much fighting, 
however, took place on it during the War of Independence. 
The only considerable river the paths have to cross, the 
Agalianés (see below, A, mile 32}, and B, mile 263), is spanned. 
by bridges. 

For the general importance of these two routes see intro- 
duction to Route 44. 

Times given are those of a traveller with pack-animals. 
Distances are approximate, and reckoned at 2} miles to 
the hour. 

A. Via Pross6s, 47} miles 
miles | hours 
0 0 Agrinion. Route starts as a cart-track and 
goes SE. across the plain at the foot of Mt. 
Vlochés. 


niles 


2 


15 


7 


19} 


20 
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hours | 


3 


2 


63 


7 


Track crosses Eremitsas river by a ford 
(cf. Route 33, mile 193). Track goes E.; 
main road to Naupactus (Route 35 (a)) is on 
pee r. They meet at Paravéla. 

Paravéla. Naupactus road branches off 
SE. Route becomes a path, which goes E. 
and at once enters the hill country. 

Soboniko, pop. 220, with a number of 
‘fresh-water springs. The path now gets 
‘more difficult and goes across deep gorges. 

; Prostovas, pop. 650. The path reaches 
la plateau and then descends. 

Vasiliké river, near the point where it 
\changes from its southerly course to flow 
E. into the Phidaris (see Route 35). The 
jcountry now becomes much wilder, as the 
;path ascends up the r. or western bank of 
ithe Vasilik6, with one of the heights of Mt. 
Viéna on the 1., alt. 5,120 ft. (cf. Route 35). 

A poor chani, and a high foot-bridge over 
‘the river. The path crosses this and ascends 
continually up the 1. bank. The village of 
Spartias, pop. 300, is seen high up on the 1. 
iabove the opposite bank. The path becomes 
a shelf only, cut in the precipitous sides of 
the valley. 

Streganids, pop. 200, with many saw-mills, 
jis seen on the mountain side on the opposite 
bank. 

Chani of Tsakonika. Path continues 
ascending steeply. 

Top of the ridge; height to r. of path 
5,194 ft. The summit of Mt. Viéna is seen 
to the L., alt. 6,322 ft. On the opposite side 
of the ravine, below this summit, is the village 
‘of Lambiri, pop. 250. 

Z 
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hours 


83 


10} 


11 


Path crosses several ridges. Small church 
and a spring. Summits of Arapoképhala 
(‘Negro-heads ’) in front, alt. 5,987 ft. Slopes 
covered with firs. 

The summit of the pass is reached, where 


iis the watershed of several streams, and the 


path begins to descend down the valley of the 
torrent of Prossés. Mt. Velouchi, behind 
Karpenési (see Route 44), is now visible. 

Path is now above an open valley, the first 
fertile land seen since Soboniko (see above, 
mile 11}), with a gorge at its farther or N. 
end. The path winds down among the 
terraces and gardens belonging to the village. 
Vines, maize, and walnut and mulberry-trees 
are grown. 

Prossés at N. end of the valley, pop. 1,250, 
P.T.0O. The monastery of Prossés is } hr. 
away to the N. at the precipices forming the 
gorge above mentioned. A fair is held here 
every 23rd of August (cf. Karpenési, Route 44, 
and Tatdrna, Route 48, mile 753), during 
which many pilgrims come to the shrine. 

The path becomes very difficult going NE. 
on the edge of the precipitous 1. bank of 
the stream, which is several hundred feet 
below. There are soon visible in front 
two mountains, Kaliakotda, alt. 6,900 ft., 
with a pyramidal summit, on the E., and the 
serrated ridge of Chelidéni, alt. 6,526 ft., 
on the W., exactly opposite one another, 
forming a very narrow gateway, through 
which runs this route to Karpenési (cf. 
Route 44, mile 623). 

The torrent of Prossé6s falls into the 


Krikéllou river, coming from the E. round the 


ested GOogle 


PLATE VIII 


PASS BETWEEN MTS. CHELIDONI AND KALIAKOUDA, 
LOOKING UP KARPENESIOTIKOS RIVER 
(srE RouTE 47 A, MILE 364) 


miles 


324 


36} 


374 


303 
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hours 


13 


143 


15 


152 


foot of Mt. Kaliakouda (village of Krikéllou 
lies 5 hrs. to the E., by a track going up the 
r. bank of this river: see Route 44, mile 50). 

Path turns NW. down the 1. bank of the 
Krikéllou river. 

Junction of the Karpenesidtikos, flowing 
from the N., and the Krikéllou, forming the 
Agalianéds river, which disappears NW. 
through a deep gorge, then turns N. round the 
S. and W. slopes of Mt. Chelidéni, receives 
the waters of the Mégdova and, after a bend 
to the W., those of the Agraphidtikos (both 
coming from the N.: see Route 48), and 
falls into the Aspropétamos. 

Exactly at the mouth of the gorge the river 
is spanned by a modern bridge, and the path 
turns NE. and ascends up the r. bank of 
the Karpenesiétikos. The country is still 
very wild. 

Path descends to the mouth of a small 
torrent, and approaches the level of the 
river in order to pass through the chasm 
formed by the precipitous cliffs of Mts. 
Chelidéni and Kaliakouda (see above, mile 
274) ; it is cut out of the cliff and overhangs 
the river, the pass leaving room for the river 
only. 

The narrowest point of the pass with two 
small shrines on either bank of the stream. 
Beyond the gorge is a narrow fertile belt 


‘of land on the r. bank, planted with maize, 
\belonging to the village of Karytsa, pop. 410, 


situated high up on the opposite side of the 
stream. 
Path crosses a second torrent by a mill, and 


climbs steeply up to a ridge which projects 
Z2 
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16 


17 


18 


from Chelidéni and forms, with a similar spur 
on the |. bank, a second gorge, passable only 
ifor the river, so that the path has to go over 
the summit. On the crest is a church, from 
which Karpenési can be seen 7 miles to 
NNE. 

Mikrochéri, pop. 600; on the opposite 
bank is Megalochéri, pop. 830. The river 
is diverted into many channels to irrigate 
the maize-fields. The heights are well 
wooded on all sides. The path is bad, 
jconsisting of cobbles and mud. 
| Klapsio, pop. 400, at foot of hill of Koniska 
‘on E. bank. 

On the r. or N. bank of the stream (after 
the bend to E. made by the valley: see below), 
among the trees at the base of Kéniska, is 
Kephalovryso, the spot where Marko Bétsares, 
the defender of Mesolénghi fell, in August 
1823. A Turkish force was coming 8. through 
|Agrapha (Route 49 B) to join the army 
besieging Mesolénghi, which alone of all the 
towns of western Greece was still holding 
out. Bétsares and others were encamped 
at Mikrochéri and Megalochdri, to dispute 
their passage southwards to the Corinthian 
gulf. 
| Koryschédes, pop. 340, at foot of hill of 
\Palidkastro on 1. of the valley, the last height 
|towards Karpenési. 
| The valley bends round to the E. and 
‘continues as far as the Oxya hills to the SE. 
\(see Routes 44 and 45), connecting with 
Mt. Velouchi by the ridge over which the 
|carriage-road goes to Lamia (see Route 48). 
Path continues E, along the valley for 
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miles | hours 
about } hr., then turns up a long slope to 
the N., and by means of a dry torrent-bed 
enters Karpenési. 

47} 19 Karpenési (see Route 44). 


B. Via HActos Vudszs, 61} miles 


This route presents no great difficulties, but is far longer 
than Route A and much less used by traders. It affords 
a great contrast to that by Prossés, going over a country of 
not very lofty sandstone hills, whose monotony is broken 
only by the heights of Kynigo’ and Kottoupas (alt. 
5,334 ft. 5,833 ft., 5,518 ft. 5,476 ft., going from 
south to north), a range forming a continuation of Mt. 
Arapoképhala (see Route A) in a northerly direction— 
very different from the abrupt limestone mountains that, 
hem in the route by Prossés. The vegetation too changes, 
and the hills are covered mostly with brushwood. Streams 
are rare in this deserted region. Fighting took place during 
the War of Independence near Hagios Vldses, the Greeks 
preventing a Turkish force from Mesolénghi getting to Kar- 
penési and the north. 

Near the bridge of Manéles (mile 41}) the path joins the 
Karpenési—Arta path (see Route 48 (b), mile 71). 

A carriage-road from Agrinion to Hagios Vldses was begun 
but never finished ; and the parts completed are falling into 
disrepair. 


miles , hours 


0 0 | Agrinion. Road leaves the town eastwards, 
[then turns N., skirting the W. side of Mt. 
Vlochés. 

7k 3 Road ends and becomes a bridle-path, 


turning off to the r., then winding down 
|a valley, and crossing a stream. 

124 5 Path reaches 1. bank of the Zervas, flowing 
from the E. to join the Aspropétamos. A 
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modern bridge, called Phrankéskala, was 
built on the line of the proposed carriage- 
road, but is now a ruin. The ford is just 
above the bridge. Foundations of an ancient 
teniple on a small level piece of ground at 
the S. end of the bridge. 

Path crosses to r. bank. 

Asmallchani. Path crosses a small stream 
and turns N. 

The stream is crossed again. A good 
spring. Path ascends through characterless 
country. Achani at the foot of the last steep 
ascent is all that is seen on the route. At 
the top of the ridge is a church of Hagios 
Toannes. Path descends the other side of 
the ridge. 

Hagios Vlases, alt. 2,500 ft., pop. 1,020, 
P.T.0O.; the only large village in this district, 
finely situated just beneath Mt. Kottoupas, 
with a view of the Aspropétamos and the 
mountains of Acarnania to the W. 


34 hours NNW. of the village are the hot 
medicinal springs of Kremasta (‘ Hanging ’), 
in the bed of the Aspropétamos, so called 
because the banks of the river approach 
each other so closely as to be joined by a 
bridge of ropes. 


Path goes N. 

Chani Sto Platano (‘at the Plane-tree’) ; 
good spring from the hollow of the tree. 
The path descends to Chotni. 

Chouni village, pop. 600; stream of the 
same name flowing W. to the Aspropdétamos. 


Path crosses to r. bank and ascends steeply. 
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hours | 


103 


13 


14 


ib 


Chani of Bouzdouni. Path gradually 
descends to valley of Agaliandés river (see 
Route A, mile 324). 

Path crosses Agalianés by Sfidera (‘ Iron ’) 
bridge, actually a wooden bridge, 115 paces 
long, with stone piers. 

Path continues N. 

Path reaches Agraphiétikos river, which it 
crosses by a ford (water not deep), just above 
the Kastro of Tataérna on the opposite bank, 
the ruins of an ancient town on a hill in a 
position of great importance and strength, 
commanding this route and Route 48, and 
surrounded by rivers on three sides, the 
Agraphidtikos on the E., the Agalianés on 
the S., and the Aspropétamos on the W. 

Path goes NW. 

Monastery of Tatérna. Branch path N. 
in 1 hr. to the bridge of Tatarna and so to 
Arta (see Route 48, mile 754). 

Path continues past the Kastro of Diotka 
in a NE. direction. 

Bridge of Manéles over the Agraphiétikos 
‘(see Route 48 (a), mile 72}); hence by 
'Route 48, miles 51-71, in reverse direction. 
| Path goes down E. bank of the river, then 
‘turns E. ascending a ridge. 

Summit of ridge, alt. 2,585 ft. Path 
descends. 

Phrangista, alt. 2,208 ft., pop. 600. 

Marathias, pop. 510. Path descends ENE. 

Bridge of Viniani over the Mégdova river, 
alt. 991 ft. Path ascends a ridge. 

Sténoma above on the 1. alt. 2,165 ft., 
pop. 410. Path rises with many curves. 

Church of Hagios Athanasios on the 
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miles | hours 
summit of the ridge, alt. 4,823 ft. Path 
descends SE., rounding a shoulder of Mt. 
Velouchi. 

61} 244 Karpenési, alt. 3,170 ft. 


ROUTE 48 
" LAM[A—KARPENESI—ARTA, 118 miles 


(Wirn Brancn From BrincE or Tat4Rrna To KaRvassaRA) 


This is a good carriage-road as far as Karpenési (mile 51) ; 
for two-thirds of the distance it ascends gently up the broad 
valley of the Spercheios, 4 to 6 miles wide, through fertile 
country with the foot-hills of Mt. Othrys (where there is good 
pasture) on the right and the rocky slopes of Mt. Oeta across 
the valley to the south ; the last part is steeper as it rises to 
Karpenési, which is situated 3,170 ft. above sea-level, beyond 
the watershed which divides the streams flowing eastwards 
to the Aegean, from those flowing W. to join the Aspro- 
pétamos on its way to the W. end of the Corinthian gulf. 
But the gradients are not difficult. There is a regular motor- 
omnibus service between Karpenési and Lianokldédi station 
on the Larissa railway (see below, mile 7). 

From Karpenési to Arta it is a difficult bridle-path, going 
over high passes and through very wild and rugged, and 
sparsely populated country. There are three bridges, wide 
enough for one pack-animal to cross at a time. Most of the 
rivers are unfordable in winter and spring, except in their 
upper courses. This path, though difficult, would be passable 
for infantry and mountain artillery; and for purposes of 
trade it is much used, as for the whole of the year it pre- 
serves communication between eastern and western Greece 
(see introduction to Route 44). 

An important branch path goes from the bridge of Tatarna 
(mile 753) to Karvassara. 


miles 
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hours 
0 


33 


Lamia (see Route 7). Road goes W., then 
WSW., following the railway line, which 
keeps to the 8. of it, then WNW. 

Lianokladi railway station, alt. 80 ft., on 
'Larissa railway, and junction for Lamia 
branch. 

Lianokladi village, pop. 820. 

Branch carriage-road SW. : 

miles 

0 Lianokladi village. 
2% | Iron bridge over Spercheios river. 

Road turns 8. 

14 Hot sulphur baths of Hypdte 
(P.T.O.), much frequented in summer. 
4} Hypate (see Route 43, mile 723). 
\From Hypate a cart-track goes W. 
along the S. border of the valley 
past Aga, 6 miles, pop. 1,050, P.T.O.. 
‘and Paliévracha, 9 miles, pop. 1,060, 
'to join main road at Hagios Iodnnes 

ior Laspe (see below). 

Zéli, pop. 200. Hills to N. come down 
close to the Spercheios, leaving just room for 
the road to pass between them and the river. 

Country more open again, the hills retiring 
2 miles away N. 

Archani 14 mile to N., pop. 500. 

Branch path N. to the Mochlotka pass 
(see Route 22 C). 

Makrysi, pop. 530. 

Varybopi, pop. 690, P. T. 0. 

Half a mile before reaching Varybdpi a 
track goes N. up the valley of a stream to 
Platystomo, 24 miles, where there are cold 
medicinal springs, and the pass of Giannitsot, 


64 miles (see Route 23). 
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Kalyvia Pournariou. 

Branch path NE. and N. over the hills 
to Tsotka, pop. 890. 

Hagios Ioannes to 1. of road. Track from 
Hypate joins the road here (see above, under 
'mile 9). 

The road here bends slightly to the r. and 
|goes WNW. up the Spercheios valley, which 
here becomes quite narrow. It keeps the 
stream on its 1. 

Pitsioté 1 mile to r. of road, pop. 240. 

Here the road bends sharply to the 1. 
crossing the stream and going more steeply 
SSW. up the valley of a tributary stream, 
skirting the eastern slopes of Mt. Velotichi 
(Tymphrestus), alt. 7,608 ft., one of the most 
important mountains of the Pindus range. 

Merkéda, pop. 440. The road is now 
running almost due S. 

Path NW. to Mavrillo, pop. 370, situated 
beneath Mt. Mavrillo, alt. 6,190 ft., one of 
the peaks of the Velowchi range. 

Alt. 1,614 ft. 

Kapsi, pop. 700, beneath another peak, 
alt. 5,380 ft., of the same range. 

Road continues in 8. by W. direction, but 
with many curves. 

Road crosses the watershed, alt. 4,068 ft., 
between the sources of the Spercheios and 
those of the Karpenesiétikos river, which 
flows westward and ultimately, after joining 
other streams, into the Aspropétamos (see 
Routes 33 and 47). Path from Vitrinitsa 
comes in from the 8. (Route 45). 

Road reaches the Karpenesidtikos at the 
village of Laspe, alt. 3,346 ft., pop. 720, in 
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a fertile valley producing wheat, maize, peas, 
apples, and chestnut-trees. 

Road turns WNW. down the valley, cross- 
ling the stream twice by wooden bridges, 
jand passes over a high ridge. 

Upland plain of Karpenési. Road leaves 
the river, which flows due W. 

Karpenési, alt. 3,170 ft. (see Route 44). 

Carriage-road ends. The path ascends 
steeply NW. up a shoulder on the W. slopes 
of Mt. Velotchi. Peak on the r. 6,956 ft. 
(see Route 47 B, miles 411-613). 

Church of Hagios Athanasios on the sum- 
mit of the ridge, alt. 4,823 ft. Hence the 
path descends in many curves, with a deep 
wooded vale on the r., then more westwards 
along a ridge to the N. Village of Sténoma 
jabove on the r., alt. 2,165 ft. 

1 Path descends from the ridge. 

Bridge of Viniani, alt. 991 ft., over the 
Mégdova river, in a thickly wooded gorge. 
This bridge and the two mentioned below 
are narrow, single-span stone bridges, high 
Jover the river. It springs from natural 
piers formed by the precipices on either 
jbank. 

From here there is a choice of paths to 
the next bridge: 

@ 

NW. upwards to the village of Viniani. 

Village of Viniani, pop. 330, thence in 
a direction W. by N. 

Kerasovo, pop. 960, P.T.0., lying be- 
neath Mt. Kafké to the N., alt. 5,769 ft. 
Cherries, apples, peas, wine, &c., produced 
‘here. 
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| hours | 


From Kerdsovo branch paths go: (1) N. 
to Agrapha (Route 49 B), (2) NW., fording 
the Agraphiétikos, to Voulpi, 7} miles, pop. 
300, thence NNW. along the W. slopes of 
Mt. Phtéri, alt. 6,715 ft., to Granitsa, 15 miles, 
jalt. 2,854 ft., pop. 960, P.T.0.; situated 
jhigh up on a spur of Mt. Phtéri. From here 
\difficult paths go SW. to Velaéra, 10 miles, 
pop. 450, and N. to Lepiana, 5 miles, pop. 300, 
Raftépoulo, 74 miles, pop. 800, and Zelenitsa, 
15 miles, pop. 770, all mountain villages. 
From Zelenitsa difficult and often dangerous 
paths (not suitable for loaded animals) cross 
the northern ridge of Mt. Phtéri (alt. of 
summit 6,995 ft.), or Mt. Tsournata to the 
N., alt. 7,113 ft., in an easterly direction to 
Agrapha in 9-12 hours (see Route 49 B). 

From Granitsa, too, goes the track west- 
wards by the bridge of Vroviand to Arta 
and Epirus (see Handbook of Macedonia, 
Route 16) over a mountainous district which 
is an almost insurmountable barrier to com- 
munication. (See note at end of this route.) 

The mountain country N. of Kerdsovo is 
all thickly wooded, mostly with fir-trees. 


Path continues in a westerly direction, 
then turns SW., finally S. down the valley 
of the Agraphiétikos river. 

Bridge of Mandles, alt. 853 ft., by which 
path crosses to the W. bank. This bridge is 
remarkable for the width of its span, the 
height of the keystone above the river, 
and the steepness of the arch, as, unlike 
other bridges of this kind, it rises, not from 
high banks, but from a level very little above 
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hours. 
|that of the river (see Plate IX and Route 
‘47 B, mile 41}). 

(6) 
WSW. from Viniani bridge to Marathias. 

224 ° Marathias (see Route 47 B, mile 474). Path 
igoes W. 

234 Phrangista, alt. 2,208 ft. (see Route 47 B, 
‘mile 45). Path ascends to a ridge. 

24 Summit of ridge, alt. 2,585 ft. Path de- 
jscends to the Agraphidtikos and up its E. 
bank to the bridge of Mandles. 

25 Bridge of Mandles (see (a), mile 723). 


[Mileage continued from Route (b).] 

Path goes NW. then W., skirting the slopes 
,of Mt. Diotka (with ruins of a fortress 
jon its summit) to 8. Branch path to Agri- 
Inion via Hagios Vlases branches off SW. (see 
Route 47 B, mile 414). 

253 | Alt. 1,342 ft. Path descends again. 

264 The Aspropotamos (ancient Acheloiis), the 
jlargest river of Old Greece (cf. Route 33), just 
where it issues from the gorge of Sivista and 
|turns in its course from E. to 8. The path 
|goes up the ]. bank of the river westwards. 
263 The bridge of Tatarna, alt. 636 ft., with 
a keystone 60 ft. above the river, just above 
the gorge, where many springs issue from 
the foot of the precipice. One hour S. of 
the bridge is the monastery and village of 
Tatérna, pop. 500—an important strategic 
position, as it commands as well this route 
from E. to W. as the route coming up from 
the S. from Agrinion by Hagios Vldses 
'(see Route 47 B; mile 373). Remains of two 
‘ancient fortresses are close by, one on a hill 
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hours 


to the E., the Kastro.. At the point men- 
tioned above, where the path meets the river 
at its bend, is a small level plain called 
Magotila, at which a large fair is held every 
year, even more important than that of 
Karpenési (cf. Route 44, mile 623, and Route 
47 A, mile 273). The vine is much culti- 
vated. 

Crossing the bridge the path bifurcates, 
one branch going to Karvassaré, the other 
to Arta. 


The branch path to Karvassaré runs as 
follows : 
miles; hrs, 
0 (0 Bridge of Tatarna. Path goes 8. 
down the r. bank of the Aspropé- 
tamos, then gradually bends away 
from the river. Height to the r. 
2,992 ft. 
5 | 2 | Bonfkovo 1} mile to the r. of 
the path, pop. 620, P.T. 0. Path 
gradually bends round to the W., 
crossing a small tributary of the 
Aspropétamos. 
| 82 | 33] Alevrada 1 mile to the NW., 
pop. 410. Path ascends to cross 
| a ridge between two streams, one 
! flowing SE. to the Aspropétamos, 
and the other SW. to the Panti6- 
‘poulos (see below). 
11} | 43 | Summit of ridge, alt. 2,080 ft. 
i (Mt. Katsada to the N., alt. 2,680 ft. 
Path descends SW. above the r. 
bank of the stream. 


\143 | 53 | Valley of the Pantiépoulos, flow- 


miles 


833 


85 
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hours 


30 


304 


293 [113 


miles j hrs. | 
| 
| 
| 
153 | 63 
19} | 73 


ling S. to join the Aspropétamos. 
Path from Spoldita (see Route 33, 
mile 303) comes in from the S., and 
|continues N. up the 1. bank of the 
river to the bridge of Chalkié- 
poulos (see below, mile 873). 

Chani of Podogora, alt. 574 ft. 
|Path turns W. up the valley of a 
|tributary. 

Giannopoulou on a hill to the r., 
pop. 300. 

Varytada, pop. 480. Path from 
Lepainou (see Route 33, mile 37) 
comes in from the S., and continues 
N. past Xerakids (see below, mile 
913). 

Path continues W. over a ridge 
(summit on the 1. 1,850 ft.), down 
to the valley of a stream flowing 
NNW. to the plain of Loutré (see 
Route 33, mile 60). Path crosses 
the stream, and then goes over a 
low range to the gulf of Arta. 

Karvassara (see Route 33, mile 
524). 


Path goes SW. after crossing the bridge ot 
Tatarna, then W. round the shoulder of a hill, 
and continues in a general westerly direction, 
N. of hill, alt. 2,992 ft. (see above, under mile 
754, branch path, mile 0). 

Path reaches the headwaters of a small 
stream flowing W. into the Pantiépoulos 
river. Height to the NE. 4,515 ft., to the 
8. 3,356 ft.” 

Chalkiépoulos, pop. 860, P. T. 0 


368 


miles { hours 
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31} 


33 


Branch track NE., then N., above the r. 
bank of the Aspropétamos to Sakarétsi, 
about 74 miles, pop. 610; whence it con- 
tinues N. to cross the Aspropétamos by 
the bridge of Vroviana, 15 miles, and then E. 
to Granitsa. (Cf. note at end of this route, 
and above, (a), mile 66; and Handbook of 
Macedonia, Route 16.) 

Path goes SW. down the r. bank of the 
stream. 

Bridge of Chalkiépoulos over the Pantié- 
poulos river, above the point where the stream 
joins it. 


Path from Spoldita comes in from the S$. 


‘\(see above, under mile 753, branch path, 


(mile 143), and continues NNW. up the 
valley of the river to the village of Pantié- 
ipoulos (or Syntekno), about 12 miles, pop. 
1,460, P. T.O. From here one path goes E. 
‘and then S. to Sakarétsi (see above) ; another 
goes W. past Phloridda to Arta (see 
| below). 


, Path crosses the bridge and continues W. 
‘ascending the Makrinoros range that separates 
the gulf of Arta from the Pantidpoulos 
valley. 

Xerakias, pop. 130. 


Path from Lepainoti comes in from the 8. 
(see above, under mile 75}, branch path, 
jmile 193), and continues NNW. just below 
‘the summit of Makrinoros. The hills are well 
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miles | hours 
; wooded, mostly with oak-trees. It runs as 
follows : 


: miles hrs. 

l 010 Xerakias. 

| 82 13 | Dounista, pop. 510, P. T. O. 

10 4 Drémista, pop. 140. 

11}! 4} | Valméada, pop. 330. 

| 16} 63 | Phloriéda, pop. 680. Here path 
turns W., then SW., to Anino. 

93 | Anino. Thence S. to Pt. Menidi 
on NE. corner of the gulf of Arta 
(see Route 33, mile 703). 


Path continues W. over ridge, and down 

[the valley of a stream past Loutro. 

36 Path joins Mesolénghi-Arta road (Route 

i 33) just S. of the pass of Makrinoros, 

| 74 miles N. of Karvassara, and follows it N. 
through the pass to Arta (Route 33, miles 


60-79). 
118 42 Arta. 


Note 


The route between Arta and Karpenési given in the Hand- 
book of Macedonia (Route 16) is not the best one, and is 
usable only in the summer. Especially are there difficulties 
between Sakarétsi and the Aspropétamos river, where the 
distances seem to have been underestimated. The route 
between Granitsa and Agrapha as shown in the same hand- 
book is also not practicable ; once at Granitsa, the best way 
to Karpenési is by Kerdsovo (see above) ; and the best path 
from Agrapha to Karpenési is down the valley of the Agra- 
phidtikos and by Kerdsovo (Route 49 B), not as in the Hand- 
book of Macedonia. 


GREECE Aa 
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ROUTE 49 
KARPENESI—KARDITSA—LARISSA 


There are two mountain tracks, difficult, but forming the 
only direct route to Thessaly and the north. Route A is 
Route 15 in the Handbook of Macedonia. Route B is, how- 
ever, the more frequented of the two. Both go through very 
wild mountainous country, little populated. They meet at 
Karditsa. Despite the difficult nature of the country N. of 
Agrapha, the trade connexions of this district are almost 
entirely with Karditsa, and not with Karpenési. 

From Karditsa there is a metalled road as far as mile 94} ; 
thence a cart-track. It goes first across the flat western plain 
of Thessaly, watered by the numerous tributaries of the Peneios; 
then across the low range of hills that separate the western 
from the eastern plain. (Cf. Routes 22, 26, 31, and 32.) 

Between Karpenési and the plain (A, mile 36}) the times are 
those of a traveller with pack-animals, and the distances are 
approximate only, reckoned at 2} miles to the hour. From 
there to Larissa the time given is 3 miles to the hour. 


A. Via PHournA, 833 miles 


miles | hours 


0 0 Karpenési, alt. 3,170 ft. (see Route 44). 
Path leaves SE. by carriage-road to Lamia 
(Route 48). 

1} 3 Path turns off 1., going NE., then N., up 


the slopes of Mt. Velouchi. 

7h 3 Path reaches the top of the ridge, due E. 
of the summit of the mountain, the watershed 
| between the Mégdova and Spercheios rivers 
(see Route 48). Path goes along the ridge 
NNE. the boundary between the provinces 
of Aetolia-Acarnania and Phthiotis-Phocis. 
123 5 Ridge divides; path goes along the l. 


miles 


15 


20 
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| hours 


branch, then descends NNE. down a small 
|valley to Phourna. 

| Phourna, alt. 2,850 ft., pop. 1,460, P.T.O. 
NNE. is Mt. Boulgara, alt. 5,445 ft. 

i 


Branch path goes E. over a high ridge, alt. 
4,360 ft., the boundary between the provinces 
of Aetolia- Acarnania and Trikkala, to Ren- 
dina, 4 hrs., pop. 1,350, P.T.O., whence 
there are paths : (1) NE. and then N., past 
the baths of Smékovo, to Sophades (see 
{Route 23, miles 33-403) ; and (2) SE., then 
8. to Varybépi on the Lamia-Karpenési road 
(see Route 48, mile 193). 


Path goes WNW. through oak woods down 
the valley of the Phourné stream, a tributary 
of the Mégdova. The long range of the 
Agrapha Mts. (alt. over 6,500 ft.) is seen in 
front, running N. and S.,.and.separating the 
Mégdova and Agraphidtikos rivers (see 
Route 48, miles 61 and 72}). 

Kleistés, pop. 1,130. Vracha, pop. 830, 
lies high up on the opposite side of the stream. 

Path turns NNW., then N., goes over a 
ridge, alt. 3,970 ft., then down into the valley 
of a stream, flowing W. into the Mégdova. 
Village of Spinassa, pop. 770, lies } hr. to the 
W., near the Mégdova ; on the other side of 
the river is Karoplési, pop. 810, the centre of 
this sparsely inhabited district. Mt. Itamos, 
alt. 4,947 ft., is to the N. 

Path crosses the stream, alt. 3,000 ft., and 
continues N., ascending the r. bank, through 
an oak wood. It passes close under the 
summit of [tamos on the r., crossing several 
Aa2 
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miles | hours 
| 
324 | 18 
362 | 144 
i 
| 
| 
| 
] 
452 | 173 
471 | 183 
48 | 19 
50 | 293 
502 | 30 
| 
83 | 303 
) 


|streams; the mountain sides are thickly 
\covered with oaks and fir-trees. 

Branch path goes NW. down a valley to 
Motcha, 13 hr., pop. 150, then N. up the 
,Mégdova valley on the 1. bank, crosses to the 
iv. bank by Moteha bridge, 24 hrs., and goes 
\through the upland plain of Nevrépolis, where 
‘are the headwaters of the Mégdova, and after 
crossing the river again joins the Arta- 
Karditsa route at Mesenikélas, 53 hrs. (see 
‘Route 51, mile 783). 

Path continues N., then bends round to 
‘the E., crossing the boundary between the 
provinces of Aetolia-Acarnania and Trikkala. 

Kastania, pop. 670, just beyond the water- 
shed, alt. 2,890 ft., between the Thessalian 
plain and the Mégdova basin. A branch path 
| goes across several streams ESE. to Zoglépi, 
pop. 650, P. T. O. , 

Path goes NE. down the valley of the 
‘Karoumbalis, then over a low ridge, and joins 
ithe valley again as it enters into the main 
'Thessalian plain. Path becomes a cart-track. 

Track crosses the river by a ford. 

Village of Rousou, alt. 525 ft., pop. 400. 

Track becomes a road and crosses the river 
iby a bridge. 
| Track crosses railway at the station. 
| Karditsa, alt. 425 ft. (see Route 31, mile 62). 
For rest of this route see below, Route B, 
[miles 79-112. 
| Larissa. 


B. Via Acrapua, 112 miles 


Karpenési. From here to Kerdsovo (mile 
15) path follows Route 48, miles 51-66. 


miles 
15 


wy 
a 
we 


383 


41} 
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hours 
6 


ll 


14 


154 


163 


Kerasovo. Midway between Kerdsovo and 
the bridge of Mandles, path turns NW., and 
reaches Agraphiétikos river, and turns N., 
ascending the valley by the 1. bank. Valley 
is extremely narrow and steep, and well 
wooded, and the path is difficult. 

Alt. 1,440 ft. Path crosses the Mirysi 
stream by a bridge, near a point where it 
joins the main river. The village of Mirysi, 
‘pop. 440, is near the headwaters of the 
stream, about 4 miles to the E. Monas- 
teraki, pop. 480, is on the opposite bank of 
ithe Agraphidtikos. 

Path ascends steeply NNE. up the moun- 
tain side, and keeps high above the river 
owing to the narrowness of the valley. It 
|then goes NE. up a tributary stream, but is 
‘so narrow that in parts pack-animals must 
|go up the stony bed of the stream. 

Agrapha, alt. 2,920 ft., pop. 650, P.0.; 
ithe chief place in all this mountain district, 
which in Turkish times was one of the chief 
ihaunts of Greek chieftains and of brigands. 
{It is to-day a fairly prosperous village, with 
|well-built houses surrounded by orchards. 
[Its trade relations are with Karditsa. 

Path leaves Agrapha W. and descends to 
|the Agraphiotikos again, and turns N., keep- 
ing above the 1. bank. 

Path turns NW. up a tributary stream, the 
'Vrangianites. 
| Vrangiana, pop. 680. Path continues N., 
jcrossing the headwaters of the Agraphiétikos, 
then ascends and crosses the high ridge 
(summit, 3,900 ft., to the r.), which is the 
iwatershed between that river and the Smigés 
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hours 


20 
21 


314 


34 


36 


(see Route 51, mile 47), and descends down 
the valley of the latter to Petrilou. 

Petrilou (see Route 51, mile 623). 

Path joins route from Arta and follows it 
to Karditsa (Route 51, miles 623-883). 

Karditsa. Route A joins here. 

Route leaves as a road E., crossing the Ka- 
rotimbalis and other streams, all flowing N. 
to join, ultimately, the Peneios (see Route 31, 
mile 61). 

Track to Pharsala and Vélo (Route 31) 
branches off ESE. ; 

Koumades to r. of road (Route 31, mile 593). 

Kourtési to 1. of road, pop. 510. 

Kapoutsi to r. of road, pop. 430. 

Mataranga, pop. 1,050, just E. of a small 
hillock, and W. of the Pentémylos river, 
flowing N. (see Route 31, mile 523). 


Branch cart-tracks : 
| (1) N. to Palamas, 5 miles (see Route 32, 
under mile 18). 

(2) S. to Sophades, 4 miles (see Route 31, 
miles 523 and 53}.) 


Bridge over Pentamylos. Road goes NNE. 

Ermétsi, pop. 300. Road crosses Pharsa- 
litis river, flowing N., by a bridge (see Route 
22 A, mile 37, and Route 31, mile 33}). 

Road becomes a track and crosses Tsanarlés 
river, flowing NW., by a bridge (see Route 
22 A, mile 39, and Route 32, mile 18); Kotseri 
is on ther. bank. Track enters a valley, going 
up gently, over low and cultivated hills. 

Mt. Dobroutsi, alt. 2,270 ft., immediately 
to the N. (see Route 50, mile 114}). Mt. 
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miles | hours 


974 | 37 
1014 
1024 | 383 
| 
| 
104} 
107 40 
108 
110} | 
ng | 42 


Doglatzik to the S. (see Route 32, mile 
10). 

Missalar, pop. 380. Track continues over 
hills in NW. direction. 

Track enters a valley between hills, alt. 
948 ft. to 1, 1,037 ft. to r. Alt. of track 
440 ft. Track descends the valley. 

Taousani, alt. 348 ft., pop. 200. Branch 
jtrack E. to Chatzilar, 3 miles (see Route 22 C, 
mile 634), and across the Athens—Lérissa 
railway, near the halt of Chatzilar, to Tsor- 
makli, 53 miles (see Route 22 B, mile 573). 

Track continues NE. An old Turkish 
paved way with a narrow bridge (alt. 338 ft.) 
over a stream runs parallel for short distance. 

Alt. 374 ft. Hill tol. 541 ft. high, tor. 446 ft. 

Alt. 354 ft. Chatzi Chalar to 1. (see Route 
|22 C, mile 67), Chasan Tatar to r. of road, 
pop. 250. Track from Pharsala (Route 22 C) 
comes in from the 8. 

Beginning of paved road. Hill to ]. 574 ft. 
high, to r. 528 ft. 

Alt. 276 ft. Low hills continue to r. and I. 
up to this point. 

Larissa, alt. 230 ft. (see Route 22 A). 


ROUTE 50 


ARTA—TRIKKALA—LARISSA 


Via KorAxovu Bripex, 132} miles 


(Route 17 in Handbook of Macedonia in reverse direction) 


South of the route from Yanina to Kalabaka and Trikkala 
via the Zygés pass (Routes 14 and 50 in Handbook of Mace- 
donia), this is the best and most frequented route between 
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Arta and Thessaly. It is at all times a difficult mountain 
path, but the alternative routes are impracticable in winter 
and spring, and often impassable for a loaded animal. All 
the larger streams are spanned by the old stone bridges 
characteristic of the wild Pindus region (cf. Routes 47 and 48). 
Very little food for man or beast can be found on the way 
through this sparsely inhabited country. In the war of 
1897 about a battalion of Greek infantry, with some mountain 
guns (75 mm.), retreated from Trikkala by the Portes pass 
as far-as Knisovo (miles 66} and 784), with the intention of 
joining with the troops operating from Arta. This was at 
the beginning of May. They suffered greatly from lack of 
supplies. Trade between Arta and Thessaly is not large. 
The inhabitants are mostly Vlach shepherds who migrate 
every year into the plain of Thessaly about the middle of 
October and return to their mountain villages about the 
middle of May. See also introduction to Route 44. 

From Trikkala to Larissa is a good carriage-road, level 
nearly the whole of the way. Whether it crosses the Peneios 
by a bridge or carriage-ferry is doubtful (see below, at mile 
120). 

Times to Mouzdki (mile 83}) are those of a traveller with 
pack-animals ; and the distances are approximate only (2} 
miles to the hour). 

miles | hours 

0 0 Arta. Route leaves by road to Karvassaré 

(Route 33) by N. gate and goes NE. through 
olive groves. 


1} f Route proceeds by Kalarrytes bridle-path 
(see Handbook of Macedonia, Route 24). 
Road to Karvassard branches off SE. 

23 1 Path reaches river Artinés again, where the 


hills come down to its bank. Path goes up 
the 1. bank. Only in summer is the river 
} ifordable in a few places. There are only 
‘four bridges throughout its length : (1) at 
Arta, carrying the road to Préveza (see 


miles | 


15 
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hours 


23 
33 


Route 33) ; (2) Plaka bridge, W. of Agnanta 
(see Handbook of Macedonia, Route 24) ; 
(3) by Politsa, W. of Pramanta (ibid.) ; (4) by 
Kontovrachi, WNW. of Kalarrytes and E. of 
Yanina (ibid., Route 51). 

Village of Péta 14 mile on the hills to the r., 
pop. 1,400; whence there is a track E. in 
about 7 hrs. to the scattered hamlets of 
Veletzik6, pop. 1,700, P. O. 

Route leaves Kalarrytes path and the river- 
valley and turns NE., over the extensive 
mountain system that stretches between the 
Artinés and the Aspropétamos : a network 
of hills, not very high, broken by innumerable 
valleys. The path is constantly descending 
and ascending these hills. Dense woods 
throughout the district (called Radovizi), 
jand very few villages, or rather scattered 
jhamlets; numerous paths cross each other 
‘going from one hamlet to another, and it is 
easy to lose the direction. 

Crest of ridge, alt. 980 ft. Path goes E. 

Livitsiko, alt. 1,650 ft., pop. 130. Path 
|goes for a long time through the open hilly 
country between Mt. Tsoumérka in the N. 
and Mt. Gavrovo on the &., alt. 5,856 ft. 

Path descends to cross stream of Skouli- 
karya by an old stone bridge, alt. 720 ft., just 
|above its confluence with the Kalentini river. 


| Branch path NNE. up an open valley to 
\Vourgaréli, 10 miles, pop. 1,500, P. T. O. 


| Path goes by a stone bridge over another 
tributary of the Kalentini. Path crosses a 
few fields. 
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miles | hours | 
174 | 4 Ano Kalentini. 
20 | 8 | Military station, a large stone building, alt. 
| 1,540 ft. 


Path goes up valley, crossing small streams 
|by wooden bridges. 
25 10 | Path goes round northern spurs of Gavrovo 
i ‘mountains, and through a narrow pass. 
‘Oak woods abound, with fir-trees above. 
283 ly | Summit of pass, alt. 2,950 ft. A valley SE. 
to the Aspropétamos. To NE. is the Mou- 
| siounta range, alt. about 5,000 ft., just W. of 
the Aspropétamos. 
Path goes S., descending. 
30 12 Scattered village of Katavothra, alt. 2,160 
ft., pop. 400. Path turns E., descending a 
| valley and crossing several small streams. 
35 | (14 Meliana, alt. 1,900 ft., pop. 450. Path 
i descends through oak woods, and then a few 
fields. 
40 16 Grevid. Path descends. 
41} 163 Bed of Aspropétamos, about 450 yds. wide. 
The river is the boundary between the pro- 
vinces of Arta and Trikkala. Path goes N. 
up r. bank of the river ; valley narrows and 
becomes a gorge. ‘ 
47 183 Korakou bridge over the gorge, alt. 1,440 
i ft.; length of roadway 181 ft. ; span of arch 
132 ft.; width of roadway 6 ft. ; height above 
the river-bed 125 ft.; the parapets are fallen. 
Path crosses bridge, and turns N., ascending 
steeply. 
48} 19} Pass of Pénte Adérphia (‘Five Brothers’), 
alt. 2,450 ft. Path descends very steeply to 
valley of the Smigés river, which flows from 
the SE. through a deep gorge to join the 
‘Aspropétamos just above Kordkou bridge. 


miles 
494 


51 


583 


634 
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hours 
#193 


264 


29 


| 
| Bridge over Smigés river. Path ascends 
rest then NW. 

Liaskovo 13 mile to NW., alt. 2,330 ft., 
‘pop. 490. 

East of the Aspropétamos in the province 
of Trikkala the villages no longer consist of 
‘scattered hamlets. 
| Path divides, the northern branch going 
‘via Mouzaki to Trikkala, the southern up the 
‘Smigés valley to Karditsa (see Route 51). 

' Path goes first ESE., then NE. up the 
‘valley of the Knisovo river, a tributary of 
ithe Smigés, and above its r. bank, through 
joak woods. It crosses several small streams. 
To the E. is the Karava range of mountains 
(summit 6,968 ft. high). 

| Path crosses tributary stream, up the 
valley of which about 5 miles to the N. lies 
‘the village of Bokovitsa, pop. 860. 

| Path crosses another stream by a stone 
bridge, alt. 2,300 ft.; up the valley 2 hrs. NW. 
is Glogovitsa, pop. 200. On the opposite 
bank Mesovouni, pop. 220. Large plane-trees 
down in the valley, which soon narrows, and 


jthe path goes high up above the stream. 


On the |. the remains of an ancient Greek 
fortification, guarding the path. Valley opens 
again, and path crosses stream. 

Knisovo village, alt. 3,100-3,200 ft., pop. 
300, on a terrace above the stream. Path 
ascends N., beyond the valley. 

Path reaches crest of the ridge, the water- 
shed between the Ionian and Aegean seas, alt. 
4,800 ft. The stream flowing E. enters the 
plain of Thessaly and joins the Peneios. 


Some snow may lie here as late as the end- 
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miles | hours 
of May. Path goes NE. through fir woods, 
then, as it descends, through oak woods; 
it runs down a valley. 

71 31 Village of Vatsounia, alt. 1,440 ft., pop. 550, 
on l., and Sklataina, pop. 1,070, on r. of the 
ivalley, amidst orchards. 

78} 314 Path descends into the open valley of the 
Mouzaikos river, flowing SE. through oak 
woods. 


A branch path goes first NW. over a ridge 
to the valley of the Portaikos river, then 
E. and ENE. down the valley (crossing the 
river by a bridge) through the Portes 
| iC Gates ’), T. O., at the entrance to the plain 
of Thessaly, whence a road goes past Vary- 
bépi, pop. 1,030, to Trikkala, about 4 hrs. 


i 


{ | Path follows valley of the Mouzaikos down 
\its 1. bank. 
812 { 32% ° Iron bridge over the river. Without 
i crossing, the path leaves this on r., and con- 
jtinues along 1. bank, bending NE., through 
ithe pass of Mouzdki. (This pass and the 
|Pértes (see above) form the two gates of 
Thessaly.) Pass widens out. 
83} | 334 | Mouzaki on the edge of the Thessalian 
‘plain, alt. 590 ft., pop. 1,800, P.T.O. Avery 
' busy market due to its position at the exit 
of the passes from the 8. and W. Large 
‘orchards and vegetable gardens surround the 
|village. The plain is very fertile and well 
watered. From here to the Peneios river is 
ia cart-track, fit for wheeled vehicles in dry 
weather, and a carriage-road thence across 
ithe river by a bridge to Trikkala. 


miles ; hours 


87} 


| 
| 
| 
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343 


35 
354 


36 


36} 
363 


37 


From Mouzaki a branch cart-track goes 
E. along the foot of the hills as follows : 
miles 


0 Mouzaki. 

23 Mavrommati, pop. 1,200. 

4} Gralista to the S., pop. 990. 

5} Kapa, pop. 440. 

6} , Charmaina, pop. 190. Track be- 
\comes a path and goes over a spur. 

7% | Phanari (see Route 31, mile 69), 


lalt. 850 ft., whence the path descends 
‘to the plain again and goes along the 
| lside of the railway ESE. to Karditsa. 
| 152 | Karditsa (see Route 31, mile 62). 
| Track goes NE. at first along 1. bank of 
Boubolina stream. 

Rapsista, pop. 540. Two miles to the E. is 
Lazarina, pop. 340, P. T. O., the centre of a 
large estate, where rice is grown. Roads 
thence NE. to Megala Kalyvia (see Route 31, 
lmile 754), and SE. to Kapa (see above, under 
mile 83}). 

Poliané Mikra, pop. 440. 

Stephanosaious, pop..310. 

Track joins road from Pértes (see above, 
mile 78}) at the iron bridge over the Peneios 
(Salamvri) river, alt. 367 ft. Road goes NE., 
through gardens and vineyards. 

Stone bridge over the Koumérkes stream. 

Iron bridge over the Hagia Moné stream ; 
both these streams flow nearly parallel to 
the Peneios and soon join it. 

Trikkala, alt. 374 ft. (see Route 31, mile 79). 


From Trikkala a cart-track goes NNW. to 


382 


miles 


98 
1003 


103 
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hours | 


38} 


|Kalabaka, 13 miles, whence goes the path 
to Métsovo and Yanina. From Kalabika 
jg the routes across the mountains to the 
'N. into western Macedonia : (1) via Koutso- 
\phlidni to Grevend (see Handbook of Mace- 
'donia, Route 14, from mile 46) ; (2) via Vele- 
imisti to Grevend (ibid., Route 58); (3) via 
\Asproklesié to Sidtista (ibid., Route 59); 
(4) via Mavréli to Diskdta (ibid., Route 60). 
There is also a track from Trikkala to 
Mavréli. The most important of these is 
the second, via Velemisti. 

For other passes into Macedonia see below, 
miles 110 and 1324. 


From Trikkala to Larissa there is a carriage- 
road ; it leaves E. from the market-place 
just N. of the Trikkalinés ; with the possible 
exception of the Peneios (see below, mile 120), 
all the rivers and streams are spanned by 
bridges. Road goes E. in a straight line 
through the plain. Telegraph line along the 
‘road. All the villages to N. and S. are ap- 
jproached by cart-tracks. Ferries over the 
\Peneios connect-the villages to the S. of the 
iriver with those to the N. (see pp. 387-8). 

Bouchotnista, pop. 880. 

Kritsini ? mile to 1. of road, pop. 730, 
Kourbali, 1 mile to r., pop. 400. 

Road winds NE. and SE. round foot of 
rocky hills between them and the Voila 
marsh. W. of the marsh, a branch track goes 
S., crossing the Peneios by ferry at Nomé, 
|33 miles, pop. 280, thence to Velési, 44 miles, 
pop. 700, and Papaprastena, 7} miles (see 
Route 32, under mile 18). 


miles 
1063 


1073 


1094 


110 


114 


1143 


1183 


120 


| 
i 
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hours 
41} 


(20th km. stone from Trikkala.) Alt. 311 ft. 
Hills recede againtotheN. Road goes straight 
ENE. Bagia 14 mile to N., pop. 400. * 

Neochori 3 miles to N., pop. 1,550. 

Rocky hill to the S. standing out from the 
plain, alt. 827 ft. 

Karachous bridge. Vostidi 3 miles to the 
N., alt. 361 ft., pop. 630. 

Grizano 4 miles to the N., alt. 475 ft., pop. 
1,000. A path goes from Grizdno N. over a 
pass to Elasséna on the main road from 
Larissa to Salonica, about 9} hours (see 
Handbook of Macedonia, Route 7). 

Tsidti 4} mile to N. (see Route 32, mile 29). 


Branch track goes S., crossing the Peneios 

jby the Alf Efféndi bridge to Kotserf, and 

thence to Pharsala (Route 32), or Karditsa 

|(Route 49 B). 

! 
Road skirts base of hill just E. of Tsidti, 

and bends round N., then E. again. 


Zarkos 1 mile to N., pop. 1,350, P. O. 

Road and Peneios river go through narrow 
‘Pass between Mt. Kokkinadaki, alt. 2,247 ft., 
lon the N., and Mt. Dobrottsi, alt. 2,270 ft., 
‘on the S. Road goes along the foot of hills 
lto the N. ; marshy ground between it and the 
river. 

Road and river bend round to N., road 
\keeping to foot of hills. 

Alt. 272 ft. Road bends sharply to E. and 
crosses Peneios ; whether by an iron bridge 
jor ferry is doubtful. The old wooden bridge 
;was destroyed by the Greeks in their retreat 
‘in the war of 1897. Construction was begun 


384 


miles | hours 


121 


124 
125 


126 
130 


1324 
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49 


50 


jon a new bridge after the war, but the work 
|was for long left unfinished. The Greek Staff 
Map 1:75,000 (1909) marks it as a completed 
iron bridge. A traveller in 1910, however, 
lsays that the stone piers in the river were all 
that had then been built. No information 
whether it has been completed since; but 
a recent traveller who speaks of the whole 
road from Trikkala to Larissa as being a 
carriage-road ‘in excellent condition ’, says 
nothing of the necessity of crossing the 
‘Peneios by ferry. It has therefore perhaps 
been finished since 1910. 

Road goes along S. foot of Mt. Patoma, alt. 
1,440 ft. River flows N. between Mt. Kok- 
kinadaki and Mt. Pétoma. 

Xoutsécheiro, pop. 150, just before 
45th km. stone from Trikkala. 

Road bends ENE. and goes over low hills 
that extend in a SE. direction W. and S. of 
Larissa. 

Alt. 347 ft. 

Road crosses stream by iron bridge, alt 
305 ft. Road goes E. 

Alt. 360 ft. 

Alt. 272 ft. Peneios river approaches 
road again, on the N. 

Larissa, alt. 230 ft. (61 km. from Trikkala: 
see Route 22). 

A road goes NNW. from Lérissa to Tyrmavo, 
10 miles, pop. 6,250, P. T O., and thence by 
the Melotina pass to Elasséna and Salonica 
(see Handbook of Macedonia, Route 7), or a 
track by the easier pass of the Xerids river to 
Diskata or Elasséna (ibid., Routes 8 and 9). 
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ROUTE 51 


ARTA—KARDITSA—LARISSA 


Via KorAxovu Bripeg, 121} miles 


A bridle-path in every way similar to Route 50. It coincides 
' with it as far as Korakou bridge over the Aspropétamos, 
After that it branches off and keeps S. of the path to Trikkala. 
It is rather more difficult than the latter, and is not so much 


used. 
miles 
0 
47 | 


51 


55 


GREECE 


hours 
0 
183 


204 


22 


Arta. Route 50 is followed to mile 47. 

Korakou bridge, alt. 1,440 ft. (see Route 50). 
From here the path crosses the pass of Pénte 
Adérphia, and the steep valley of the Smigés 
river, as in Route 50, but about 14 mile SE. 
of Lidskovo, instead of turning ESE. and 
then NE. up valley of the Knisovo, it turns 
SE. up the valley of the Smigés above its 
r. bank. It soon descends to the valley of 
the Knisovo (see Route 50, mile 51). 

Bridge over the Knisovo. Path crosses by 
the bridge and continues SE. up the r. bank 
of the Smigés ; path then descends to the bed 
of the river. 

One of the hamlets of the scattered village 
of Koumbouriana, pop. 320. Farther on is 
a bridge to the r. over the Smigés, over which 
comes an alternative route from Liaskovo by 
the l. bank of the river, longer, but said to be 
in better condition. 

Path continues up the r. bank, in an 
easterly direction. 

Spirélou village, pop. 100, is high up to 1. ; 
Leontitou, pop. 200, on the opposite bank. 
Mt. Tsournata, alt. 7,113 ft., is seen to the S, 


Bb 
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miles 


633 
683 


724 
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hours 


24 


25 


25 
27 


28 


+ 


1 
2 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


i 


Mezilo, pop. 120, is to the 1.; Koublesi, 


jpop. 100, to the r., on the opposite bank, 


connected by a bridge. 
Branch path SE. over river by bridge to 


|Petrilou, 2} miles, pop. 930, where it meets 


path from Agrapha (see Route 49 B, mile 50). 

Path goes NE., leaving the valley and 
ascending the southern slopes of Mt. Karava, 
alt. 6,968 ft. Mt. Boutsikaki is to the SE., 


lalt. 7,067 ft. The ridge between these two, 


which the path crosses, forms the watershed 


‘between the Smigés and the Sermeniko, 


which flows E. into the Mégdova river, near 
its source. 

Vlassi, pop. 250. 

Pass of Oxyé. Summit of ridge, alt. about 
5,000 ft. Beech woods abound. Path 
descends E. down one of the sources of the 
Mégdova. 

Kerasia village, pop. 500, near the head- 
waters both of the Mégdova and of the 
Mouzaikos, which flows N. and NE. by 
Mouzaki into Thessalian plain (see Route 50, 
mile 78}), at the NW. corner of Nevrdpolis, 
an upland plain, alt. about 3,000 ft., well 
cultivated, especially with maize, and with 
many trees. 


A branch path goes from here NW. and 
N., through Phlorési, 2 miles, pop. 500, and 
Zerétsi, 3 miles, pop. 520, and below Sidmi, 
pop. 740, crossing to the 1. bank of the - 
Mouzéikos by the bridge, 5 miles, to Mouzaki, 
64 miles, and so to Trikkala (see Route 50, 
from mile 813). 

To the E. of the Nevrépolis plain are hills, 
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miles | hours 
only about 800 ft. above the level of the 
plain, but looking like mountains from the 
Thessalian side, where the slopes are steep, 
and their full height above the sea (about 
3,800 ft.) is seen. 


| Path goes E. from Kerasia. 

733 293 | Stotingo, pop. 450. Path continues E. 
‘across the plain, then ascends the hills, and 
meets the head of the valley, down which 
/ flows a stream which joins the Mégas NNW. 
H lof Karditsa (see Route 31, mile 693). 

783 314 Mesenikélas, pop. 1,350, P.T.O. Path 
: descends steeply down the valley, going E. 
832 333 Paliédkastro, pop.970. Path becomes a track. 
86} 343 | Track becomes a road and goes NE. 

883 | 354 | Karditsa, alt. 425 ft. Thence across the 
plain by road and track to Larissa, following 
Route 49 B, miles 79-112. 

453 | Larissa. 


1214 | 
Note on the Bridges, Ferries, and Fords over the Peneios 
(Salamvrid) River between Trikkala and the Coast 


(Taken from Greek Staff Map 1 : 75,000) 


Numerous tracks, which are fit for wheeled traffic in dry 
weather, go from villages N. of the Peneios to the south of the 
Thessalian plain. This list enumerates the crossings of the 
river. The fords would not be always passable in the winter. 
The river has a very gradual fall; it sometimes overflows its 
banks, and marshes abound. The tracks avoid such marshes 
as continue through the summer. 

(1) Iron bridge SSW. of Trikkala on Trikkala—Pértes road 
(see Route 50, mile 902). (2) Iron bridge S. of Trikkala, 
over which goes the railway to Vélo. (3) Ferry for foot- 
passengers at Hagia Kyriaké SE. of Trikkala. (4) Ferry for 

Bh 
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carriages S. of Bouchotnista (see Route 50, mile 98). (5) 
Ferry for carriages at Glyne SSE. of Bouchotnista. Track 
N. and NE. crossing branches of the Trikkalinés by wooden 
bridges to Kourbali (see Route 50, mile 1004), 3 miles ; track 
S. to Mesdani (see Route 32, under mile 18), 2 miles. (6) Ford 
for carriages just below No. 5. (7) Ferry for carriages at 
Nomé S. of Votla marsh and NW. of village of Velési (see 
Route 50, mile 103). (8) Ferry for animals SE. of Votla 
marsh and WNW. of Vanari. (9) Ferry for foot-passengers 
NE. of Vanari and SSE. of Neochéri (see Route 50, mile 1074). 
(10) Stone bridge of Ali Efféndi (see Route 32, mile 27}, and 
Route 50, mile 1114). (11) Ford for carriages 8. of Zarkos 
(see Route 50, mile 1144). Track W. and S. to Kotserf, joining 
the track from Ali Efféndi bridge; track E. along the r. bank 
of the river, and between it and the hills. (12) Ferry and 
ford for carriages ESE. of Zarkos, where river and road are 
close together in the pass between Mts. Kokkinadéki and 
Dobroutsi (see Route 50, mile 1143). (13) Iron bridge (?) 
taking the Trikkala—Larissa road (see Route 50, mile 120). 
(14) Ferry for carriages at Gotnitsa on cart-track from 
Koutsécheiro to Tyrnavo (see Route 50, miles 121 and 1323). 
(15) Stone bridge at Larissa taking the road to Tyrnavo and 
Kazaklar. (16) Ferry for carriages E. of Kazaklar, near 
Bakraina, and SW. of Makrychori (8 miles N. of Larissa in 
direct line). Track W. to Kazaklar, and NE. to Makrychéri, 
54 miles (see Route 27 A, mile 173). (17) Ferry for carriages 
at Satoémbasi NE. of Kazaklér. Track to Kazaklar; track 
SE. to Bakraina (see above, No. 16). (18) Ferry for animals 
and a ford for foot-passengers W. of Baxilar, just before the 
river leaves the gorge of Mousalar (see Route 27 A, mile 13). 
(19) Ferry for animals S. of Dereli. Tracks N. to Dereli, 
1} mile (see Route 27A, mile 13), and S. to Makrychéri, 
2 miles (see above, No. 16). (20) Iron bridge taking the 
railway just before the entrance to the Tempe defile. (21) 
Wooden bridge just below this, connecting Ambelakia with 
Derelf (see Route 27 A, mile 13, branch road 2). (22) Wooden 
bridge at exit of Tempe defile ; over this bridge goes road 
to Rapsane (see Route 27 A, mile 73). 
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ROUTE 52 
ATHENS—MEGARA—CORINTH, 523 miles 


This is the only road for motor traffic between northern 
Greece and the Peloponnese. It is metalled and in fair 
condition. As far as Eleusis it is the same as the Athens— 
Lamia road (Route 7). Beyond that, it and the Peloponnese 
railway run alongside each other and close to the coast. 
Apart from this there are no other means of communication 
between the Peloponnese and northern Greece, except by 
sea across the gulf of Corinth from Patras (see Route 88) to 
Mesoldénghi (see Route 33) or Kryonéri (see Route 34, mile 6), 
and Naupactus (see Routes 34 and 35), or from Aifgion (see 
Route 93) to Galaxidi or Itéa (see Routes 19 and 20). 

The Isthmus of Corinth, about 104 miles wide at Mégara, 
16 miles at its widest part by the peninsula of Perachéra, and 
32 miles at Corinth, where it is cut by the canal, is a moun- 
tainous district, culminating in Mt. Makriplagi (ancient 
Geraneia) W. of Mégara, whose summit is 4,495 ft. high. 
North of Mégara are the Patéra (Karydi) and the Trikéri 
(Kérata) ranges, with summits 3,583 ft. and 4,823 ft. high, 
dividing the plain of Eleusis from that of Mégara. The 
northern and western slopes of these mountains, facing 
the gulf of Corinth, are precipitous, and uncultivated except 
for.a few small valleys; and this district is very sparsely 
populated. Between the southern slopes and the coast-line 
is a stretch of level alluvial soil, much cultivated, broken only 
in two places on either side of Mégara where the mountain- 
slopes descend straight to the sea. The road and railway 
go along this level ground, and only in the two places men- 
tioned are there any difficulties or steep gradients along the 
route. Here they have had to be cut out of the hill-sides, 
and at the second, the Kaké Skdla (see below, mile 283), 
go almost sheer above the coast-line. The higher slopes of 
Mt. Makriplagi are covered with pine forests. All the streams 
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of the district are torrents and are waterless for most of 
the year. 

The railway and road are naturally vulnerable from the 
sea. But owing to the rocky character of the peninsula, 
and especially of its northern and western slopes, there is 
no alternative route fit for wheeled vehicles. Difficult mule- 
tracks go (1) from Vilia on the Athens—Lamia road (see Route 7, 
mile 30}) across the Patéra Mts. to Mégara ; (2) from Mégara 
N. of the summit of Makriplagi by Perachéra and Loutraéki 
to Corinth ; and (3) from Mégara S. of Makriplagi by Loutraki 
to Corinth. 

The Corinth Canal is spanned by an iron bridge, which 
carries the road and railway. There are ferries at its eastern 
and western ends ; by the latter goes the road from Loutraki 
to Corinth. 

miles | : 

0 .: Athens, Dipylon Gate. Road follows Route 7 to 
jone mile beyond Eleusis. 

12} | Eleusis (Lepsina : see Route 7, mile 134). 

Road proceeds W. through open country. 
134 Lamia road (Route 7) branches NW. 

Road goes SW. parallel with the railway and 
following the sea-coast. 

153 , Road enters low wooded hills, covered chiefly with 
pines. 

Road crosses railway ; and together they skirt the 
foot-hills of Trikéri (Kérata) on the r., which here 
approach close to the sea. 


164 Chéni. Road crosses railway and runs between it 
and the sea. Direction now WSW. 

17} Road crosses railway ; railway is now between the 
road and the sea. 

18 Road crosses railway. 

20 Road crosses stream and enters the fertile plain of 


Mégara. Many olive groves, vineyards, and corn- 
fields. The plain extends inland for some seven 
miles, and is about 8 miles wide at the coast. Direc- 


miles 
203 
214 
23 


244 
264 
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tion of road is now nearly due W., leaving the coast- 
line. 

Road crosses railway. 

Road crosses railway and runs between railway 
and sea. 

Branch road SE. to the coast, at the point where 
the ferry crosses to Salamis (see Route 2). 

Road crosses railway. 

Mégara, alt. 328 ft., pop. 8,000, P.T.0O., gen- 
darmerie. The town has a good water-supply. 
Branch road to the Skala, 1} mile, where there are an 
open roadstead and a small pier. 


Mule-paths from Mégara : 
(1) To Vilia and Thebes. Two paths go from 
Mégara to Vilia and thence to Thebes. The 


first goes NE., and crosses the mountain-range 

: by the Kandili defile W. of the summit of Trikéri, 

and continues N. to Koundoura (see Route 7, mile 

23), whence to Vilia by the Athens—Lamia road. 

The second goes NW. from Mégara, crosses the 

shoulder of Mt. Patéra W. of the summit, and 

| goes thence NE. to join the alternative road 

from Vilia to Thebes (see Route 7, mile 303). 

H (2) To Corinth via Megalo Dervéni. The 
path goes WNW. from Mégara and soon enters 
hilly and wooded country. It then turns SW., 
and keeps 8. of the summit of Makriplagi : 

miles 

| 0 Megara. 

Popa Branch path WNW. to MAzi (see below). 

| 10 Chani of Kandi, now deserted. Path goes 

| W., ascending a ravine through thick woods. 

12 Megalo Dervéni (‘Great Pass’), alt. 

2,398 ft. Path crosses boundary between the 

i jprovinces of Attica-Boeotia and Corinthia- 
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miles 


19 


26} 


28 


Argolis, and descends again, but still keeps 
high up on the mountain-slopes. 

Myges Vrysi (‘ Flies’ Spring’). Branch 
paths SE. to Hagioi Theédoroi on the main 
road (see below, mile 39). 

Path ascends again to cross a ridge, then 
descends to the plain of Loutréki. General 
direction W. 

Loutraki on the W. coast of the isthmus, 
pop. 1,180, P.T.O. Much frequented in the 
season for its hot medicinal springs (con- 
taining chloride and bicarbonate salts). 
A branch carriage-road goes 8. to join the 
main road at mile 48. 

Path becomes a carriage-road and goes 
SW. along the coast. Vineyards on the 1. 

Road crosses Corinth Canal at its western 
end by ferry. The ferry has capacity for 2 
pair-horse carriages with about 15 men, or 
about 40 men alone. On the other side is 
the site of the projected town Poseidonia, 
occupied only by houses for canal plant and 
personnel. The port is formed by two moles 
protecting the western entrance to the canal, 
and leaving a passage 80 yds. wide. 

Road continues WSW. and crosses the 
railway. 

Corinth. 


(3) To Corinth via Perachéra: 


Mégara. Path (2) is followed as far as mile7. 

Here the path via Megélo Dervéni branches 
off SW. 

Path goes WNW., along N. slopes of 
Makriplagi. 


miles 


274 
283 
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miles | 
11 | Mazi, pop. 100, the only village in this 
| part. Path goes W. along the slopes, which 
lare very steep down to the coast ; the path 
| is very difficult. The hills are covered with 
| pines. The path crosses several deep water- 
: courses (nearly always dry), and then 
descends. 
20 | Schoinos in a small plain extending to the 
coast, with some olive groves and cornfields. 
Path ascends steeply up a ravine, first S., 
-jthen SW. Mt. Loutraki, alt. 3,468 ft., is on 
ithe 1. to the S. Its slopes are very steep. 
| \Country still wooded. 
233 Pésia, alt. 1,800 ft., pop. 390. Perachdéra 
' ‘lies 24 miles WNW. on the lower slopes ; 
| jpop. 1,580, P.T.O. Path goes 8. round the 
W. slopes of Mt. Loutraki, and then descends 


steeply. 

27} Loutraki. Hence path (2) is followed to 
Corinth. 

31; Corinth. 


Road leaves Mégara SW. 
Road crosses railway. 
| Road turns W. and runs along the coast. Western 
islopes of Mt. Makriplagi come down steeply to the 
coast. Pass of Kaké Skala begins. Road follows 
railway, skirting coast for next 6 miles at average 
of 100 ft. above sea-level, carried in places on masonry 
embankments. 
Road passes close to eastern iron railway bridge. 
Road passes along steep cliff by cuttings and 
masonry embankment, parallel to railway above. 
At 50th kilometre stone from Athens road passes about 
60 ft. directly below western iron railway bridge and 


is visible from seawards. 
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Hills recede from the sea, and the road and railway 
proceed over a strip of level country in SW. direction, 
crossing several torrent-beds by bridges. Road is 
between the railway and the sea. 

Road crosses boundary between provinces of Attica- 
Boeotia and Corinthia-Argolis. 

Hills approach close to the sea, but are not steep. 
Hills recede again, and road and railway go over 
level, cultivated country. 

Hagioi Theddoroi, pop. 700. Branch path NW. to 
Myges Vrysi and so to Loutraki (see above). 

Road crosses by a bridge a stream, the largest of 
these mountain torrents. 

Kolatziki on r. of road, pop. 100. Sulphur springs 
of Sousaki 14 mile to the N. 

Road and railway bend round to the W., still close 
to the shore. 

Road and railway traverse narrow strip of land 
between sea and hills. Alt. of hills 656 ft. The 
slopes are wooded. 

Kalamaki at the E. end of the Corinth Canal, 
pop. 140, C.H. The port is formed by a mole, starting 
from the N. side of the canal and bending round 
SE. Kalamdki bay affords accommodation for vessels 
of all sizes, in from 6 to 19 fathoms, sand or mud 
bottom. 


Branch road S., crossing the Corinth Canal by 
a carriage-ferry of the same capacity as the one at 
the western end (see above), to Isthmia, ? mile, 
pop. 490, P.T.0O., C.H., Health Office; whence 
there is a road going W. over wooded hills to join 
\the main road at mile 504. 

The canal follows almost exactly the line of the 


jeanal commenced, but never finished, by the Emperor 
Nero 1,850 years ago. The present canal was com- 
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menced in 1882 and opened in 1893. It is straight 
in a NW. and SE. direction, and is 6,890 yds. long, 
of which 590 yds. form the ports of Isthmia and 
Poseidonia (see above) ; of the remainder, 4,267 yds. 
are faced with masonry. Along the rest of the canal 
the natural slope of the banks is irregular. The 
greatest height of the top of the banks is 240 ft. 
The part of the canal that is faced with masonry has 
a breadth of 68 ft. 11 in. at the bottom of the sea 
and 80 ft. 8 in. at the water-line. The depth is 
26 ft. 3 in. It is available for vessels with draught 
not exceeding 23} ft. and breadth not more than 
653 ft. Tugs of small power are available to assist 
vessels passiug through. There are no sidings, and 
vessels cannot pass one another in the canal. The 
canal is lighted by electric lamps at night. The 
power-station is on the S. side, about 400 yds. from 
the E. entrance. Moles protect the two entrances 
at Poseidonia and Isthmia. A bridge limits height 
of vessels’ masts to less than 114 ft. 

None of the foreign steamship companies navi- 
gating the Mediterranean now use the canal; it is 
mostly used by Greek passenger steamers. In 1913, 
12,877 steamers of 1,463,896 tons and 1,192 sailing 


vessels of 36,095 tons passed through the canal. 
[Suggestions have been made for making the canal 
|available for ships of heavier tonnage, but nothing 
‘has come of these projects up to date. 


Road and railway turn W., then WNW., up the 
northern bank of the canal. Road is between the 
[railway and the canal. 

Alt. about 240 ft. Branch road NNW., crossing 
railway, to Loutraki, 3} miles (see above). 

Road and railway turn SW. and cross canal 
together by an iron bridge, alt. 114 ft. 
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miles 
504 Branch road E. to Isthmia, 4 miles (see above, 
under mile 463). 
Road turns NW. 


514 Road turns WSW. Branch road from Loutraki 
and Poseidonia joins from NE. (see above). 

513 Branch road to railway station, } mile. 

Road crosses railway and turns W. 

524 Corinth (Néa Kérinthos), pop. 5,340, P.T.0., 
seat of a bishop; head-quarters of gendarmerie. 
Military hospital. Barracks on a height S. of the 
\town. A town of quite modern origin, founded after 
ithe destruction of a village on the site of Old Corinth 
by an earthquake in 1858. Drinking water is good 
‘and very plentiful ; the supply is from wells. There 
is a mole about 100 yds. long, protecting the landing- 
place 8. of it. There are two rough wooden jetties at 
the landing-place, from 20 to 30 ft. long, and standing 
‘10 ft. above water. 


Note on the Island of Aegina 


The island lies about 6 miles S. of Salamis, and is a rough 
triangle in shape, with sides about seven miles long. It is 
largely mountainous; only towards the W. coast are there 
stony but cultivated plains. The hill-slopes on the north are 
very fertile; otherwise the island is bare and rocky, with 
hardly any trees on the mountains. The main range runs 
N. and S., culminating towards the S. point of the island in 
the Oros mountain, 1,752 ft. high, the most conspicuous 
height in the gulf of Corinth. 

The town of Aegina (Aigina), pop. about 5,000, P. T. 0., 
C.H., gendarmerie, lies to the NW. of the island. There is 
a broad quay facing the port, and narrow streets leading 
inland. Aegina was the first capital of independent Greece 
for a few months in 1828, when President Kapodistrias made 
it the seat of government, and many large buildings were 
erected. There are barracks in the S. part of the town. 
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The harbour is formed by two moles, built over ancient 
constructions, and enclosing an area about 300 by 200 yards 
in extent, with from 2 to 9 ft. of water, and open to the SW. 
Farther north are two small detached moles, sheltering 
a cove within, with from 6 to 8 ft. of water. 

South of Aegina town, where the coast slopes gently to the 
shore, is Marathona bay, which affords excellent and spacious 
anchorage. The remainder of the coast presents abrupt 
cliffs to the sea; on the E. coast is the safe bay of Hagia 
Marina, which is, however, very little used, owing to the lack 
of communication with the interior. 

There are no roads in the island, only a few cart-tracks 
on the W. coast, and bridle-paths across the mountains. 
There are some 3,000 inhabitants in the villages scattered 
throughout the island. 

Coasting steamers call regularly from Piraeus and Péros 
island (see Route 59). A conspicuous object at the NE. 
corner of the island is the comparatively isolated summit 
(alt. 574 ft.) on which are the columns of an ancient temple. 
From it there is a clear view across the gulf of Athens. 
During the tourist season steamers occasionally called at 
Hagia Marina bay (see above), from which there is a path to 
the temple, in about 4 hour. 

The islanders support themselves chiefly by the carrying 
trade along the adjacent coast, and by sponge-fishing. 
Pottery also is made; the kandtia or water-jars seen so 
frequently in Athens and Piraeus are made in Aegina. 
The fertile parts of the island produce chiefly vines, olives, 
figs, almonds, and other fruits. 

West of Aegina, about 3 miles SW. of the town, is the small 
island of Angistri, the only one of the islets surrounding 
Aegina that is inhabited. It has three villages, and a popu- 
lation of about 700. 
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ROUTE 53 
CORINTH—ARGOS 


Via DERVENAKI, 30} miles 


The plain of Corinth is separated from that of Argos by 
a range that connects the mountains of E. Arcadia with 
those of the peninsula of Argolis. The principal heights are 
Megalo Vouni, alt. 4,167 ft., W. of Dervendki pass ; Phouké, 
alt. 2,864 ft., N. of the pass ; and Hagia Tridda, alt. 3,540 ft., 
and Tsernikélo, alt. 3,438 ft., E. of the pass. The northern 
slopes of the range fall in terraces to the very fertile plain W. 
of Corinth between the hills and the shore of the gulf. Three 
principal routes cross this range from N. to 8.: this route, by 
which go the main road and railway from Corinth to Argos; 
Route 54, which leaves the foregoing at Chiliomédi (mile 10}) 
and goes by a pass between Mts. Hagia Tridda and Tsernikélo ; 
and Route 55, which goes by Hagios Geérgios, W. of the 
main road. It is connected with the main road by a branch 
road from Hagios Gedérgios to Dervenaki. Neither of these 
passés is lofty or presents any great difficulty ; Route 54 is 
the most difficult of the three. 

In the War of Independence, in 1822, the Turkish army 
under Dramali, after marching through continental Greece 
and capturing Thebes, Athens, and Corinth with very little 
opposition, then marched S. to Argos, to join with their 
fleet which was to arrive at Nauplia (this town was in Turkish 
hands). The Greeks held the acropolis of Argos. Dramali 
failed to protect his line of communications, and the fleet did 
not arrive. Greek irregulars held the heights of Makriplagi 
above Mégara (see Route 52), and a force under Kolokotrénes 
seized the three passes between Argos and Corinth. The 
Turks were cut off from their base and had to retreat. An 
advance guard managed to force their way through by 
Hagios Geérgios (see Route 55), and thence to the main road 
by the chani of Kourtésa (see below, (b), mile 143). The 
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main body failed to force the pass of Dervenaki, and only 
after heavy losses succeeded in cutting their way through to 
Corinth by Hagionéri (see Route 54). 

The only way these passes could be avoided would be by 
the roundabout route to the E. over the mountains of Argolis 
by Lygourié and Nauplia (see Routes 57 and 58). : 

All the routes from southern Peloponnese to Corinth must 
pass through the plain of Argos, except the mule-track from 
Tripolitsé direct to Corinth (Route 61). 

The main road is well metalled and capable of taking 
motor traffic. The plains of Corinth and Argos are well 
cultivated and have many thriving villages. The mountains 
are of limestone and bare of trees. 

Two routes leave Corinth to Dervenaki, the main road and 
a track by Old Corinth and Cleonae. 


(a) Main Roap 

miles 

0 Corinth. Road leaves the town on the S. side, 
crossing the railway E. of the junction of the Patras 
and Kalamata lines, and proceeds 8. Kalamata line 
is on the r. 
+ | Barracks. 
' Cemetery on the r. between road and railway. 
| Road goes through currant-fields. 
2 ' Branch road §. to Hexamilia, 24 miles, and Xylo- 
|kériza, 3 miles (see Route 58). 

Road inclines SSW. and crosses railway, which 
makes a bend to the E. 
2 Road crosses railway, which now keeps to the r. 
3} Hexamilia railway station. Vineyards end. 

Branch roads : 

(1) ESE. to Hexamilia, 2 miles. 

(2) NW., crossing the railway, to Old Corinth, 
2 miles (see below, Route (b)). 
4} Alt. 330 ft. Acro-Corinth, alt. 1,887 ft., is now 
due W. (see Route (b)). Road now ascends the 
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narrow ravine of the Léfka between Mt. Oneia, 
alt. 1,909 ft., on the 1. and Mt. Paloukordchi (or 
Sk6na), alt. 2,313 ft., on the r., and reaches a small 
plateau. 

Neochori. 

Chiliomédi, alt. 1,050 ft., pop. 600, P. O. ; in a flat 
basin among the hills, at the mouth of the small valley 
of Klénia. Cornfields and olive groves. Path to 
Argos via Hagionéri branches off 8. (Route 54). 

Road and railway turn W., and road crosses 
railway. Stony ground with low shrubs. Mt. Hagia 
Tridda (see above, introduction) is to the 8. 

Road crosses shoulder of low hills at an alt. of 
1,000 ft., but with several descents and rises, for about 
24 miles, then descends into the gorge of the Longo- 
pétamos, which is dominated by Mt. Phouka to the 
NW. (see above, introduction). 

Hagios Vasilios railway station, alt. about 580 ft.; 
village, pop. 720, lies 14 mile to S. on a slope of 
Mt. Hagia Tridda. } 


(b) Via Oud CoRINTH AND CLEONAE 


Corinth. Route leaves Corinth WSW. by the Patras 
road (Routes 93 and 95). 

Road and railway to Patras go W. along the coast. 

Road turns S., crossing the railway, and then goes 
|SW., ascending slightly. The plain is well cultivated, 
chiefly with currant vines. 

Old Corinth (Palié Kérinthos), pop. 1,010, on the site 
of the ancient city of Corinth, one of the largest 
cities of classical Greece. Its prosperity was due 
to its commanding position on the Isthmus ; it was 
from very early times the centre of far-reaching 
commercial enterprises, and the great market for the 


produce of both the east and the west. Roads led 
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N. to the port of Lechaeum on the Corinthian gulf, 
and E. to Cenchreae, the port on the gulf of Aegina 
(see Route 58). The acropolis, Acro-Corinth, lies 
a little more than a mile to the S. It is a remarkable 
hill, 1,887 ft. high, with very steep slopes. Only on 
the W. side is an ascent possible. It is surmounted 
by a mediaeval fortress built on the ruins of the 
classical walls, which are visible in a few places. 
There is a spring about } hr. from the summit; 
S. of this is a large cistern (16 ft. deep, 98 ft. long, 
and 33 ft. wide) of the Roman period. 

The view from the fortress commands on the S. 
the valley leading up to the passes into the plain of 
Argos; on the E. is the mountainous peninsula 
of Argolis, on the W. the high summits of Ziria and 
Chelmés (see Routes 61 and 94) ; while on the N. can 
be seen not only the isthmus of Mégara, but the whole 
range of high mountains beyond, from Kiéna and 
Parnassus on the W. (see Routes 7, 20, and 43) to 
Helicon, Cithaeron, and Hymettus on the E. (see 
Routes 3, 7, and 9). 

WSW. of Acro-Corinth, and separated from it by 
a deep depression, is the slightly lower height of 
Pénte Skouphia (‘Five Caps’), also crowned by 
a fortress. 

From Old Corinth the road, which soon becomes 
only a track, goes W. over a plateau about 480 ft. 
high, and then descends SW. 

The valley of the Longopétamos, which flows N. 
to the gulf; abundant water in the stream. Many 
currant-fields. 

Track becomes a path and goes S. up the valley, 
the sides of which rise to a greater height. At the top 
is a plateau rising in terraces to the 8. Mt. Phouké is 
visible to the r. The valley widens out to an upland 
basin. 

ce 
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Chani of Kourtésa. The plain is undulating and 
fertile. Ruins of ancient Cleonae to the r., alt. 660 ft. 
|A branch path goes WSW. from Cleonae over a 
ipass, 1,339 ft. high, to the plain of Neméa (see 
below). 

Path continues SSE. 

Path joins main road near Hagios Vasilios station. 


[Mileage continued from Route (a).] 

Road continues W., gradually ascending to about 
1,100 ft. 

Road bends SW. and crosses railway. 

Neméa railway station. 


Branch road NNW. to the ruins of the ancient 
Nemea, near which is the village of Koutsomadi 
(Herakleion), 3 miles, in NE. corner of a fertile plain, 
marshy in parts, surrounded by barren hills worn by 
winter torrents; thence W. to Hagios Gedrgios (see 
Route 55). 


Road and railway continue W. 

Chani of Dervenaki, alt. 900 ft., with a spring shaded 
by fine poplars. 

Road and railway turn 8. and enter the narrow 
and rocky pass of Dervenaki. 

Valley narrows, alt. on r. side 2,000 ft., on 1. 1,650 ft.; 
in some places there is only a passage of about 18 ft. 
in breadth, but road has now been made practicable. 
The pass is known as Treté6 (‘ perforated ’) from its 
numerous grottos. After about 3 miles the valley 
opens out again. 

Road crosses railway, which now keeps to thel. 
This is the end of the defile, and road enters plain of 
Argos. The soil being mostly sand and gravel, the 
water percolates through. Thus, while the lower 
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parts are saturated with moisture, the upper slopes 
constituting the greater part of the plains are dry. 
The entrance to the plain is commanded on the E. 
by the two bare peaks of Hagios Elias and Zara ; the 
citadel of Argos is visible on the S. 

Phychtia, alt. 370 ft., pop. 450. Mycenae railway 
station a little way tol. Branch road E. to Mycenae, 
1} mile. 

Road here descends to the lowest plain-level. It 
|goes between fields of cotton and tobacc6; rice is 
|grown in other parts of the plain towards the sea. 

Road crosses railway. 

Koutsopédi, pop. 1,410, P. T. O. 

Road and railway cross the Panitsa (ancient Inachus) 
river by an iron bridge. Road crosses railway. 

Road crosses railway again, and both cross Xeriés 
river, which has a stony and generally dry channel, 
about 100 yards broad. 

Argos, pop. 8,830, P. T. 0. ; head-quarters of gen- 
darmerie. Large cavalry barracks. Military hospital. 
The centre of an agricultural district, with a large 
market, especially of fruit and vegetables ; cotton and 
spinning industries. 

The Acropolis or Larissa of Argos, a hill 948 ft. high, 
crowned with a mediaeval fortress, lies to the W. 
of the town. It has been successively a strong- 
hold of Byzantines, Franks, Venetians, Turks, and 
Greeks. 

Though one of the smaller of the fertile plains of 
Greece, the plain of Argos is one of the most important 
owing to the richness of the soil, the density of the 
population, and its advantageous position on impor- 
tant trade-routes. 

The Panitsa and the Xerids are generally dry, 
but after rain they become wild torrents in very 
short time. The Xerids especially often does great 
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damage by overflowing its banks ; dikes have been 
built to keep it to its course. There is only one 
{perennial stream in the plain, the Kephaléri to the 
S., near Myloi (see Route 60 A). The plain is one 
of the driest regions in Greece, and was called in 
ancient times ‘thirsty Argos’. Often when rain 
falls heavily over western and central Peloponnese, 
it is quite dry at Argos. The inhabitants mostly get 
their water from wells. 

The coast-land is very marshy ; but the rest of the 
plain is well cultivated, chiefly with corn, tobacco, 
fruit, and vegetables. 


ROUTE 54 
CORINTH—ARGOS 


Via Hactonoér1, 28 miles 


See introduction to Route 53. 


miles 
0 
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Corinth. Hence to Chiliomédi as by Route 53 (a). 

Chiliomédi, alt. 1,050 ft. Road and railway 
turn W. 

Path proceeds S. up the valley of the Klénia stream. 

Klénia, pop. 560. Path enters a narrow pass, and 
ascends. 

End of the pass, near the summit of the watershed 
between streams flowing N. to the plain of Corinth 
and those flowing S. to the plain of Argos; alt. 
1,650 ft. On a high rock stand a ruined castle and 
the small village Hagionéri, pop. 340. 


Branch path S. over a ridge to Limnes, 3 miles, 
pop. 1,060, from which another path goes west to 
Berbati (see below). 
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Path turns SSW., crosses the watershed, and 
descends down a wide valley. 

Berbati, alt. 900 ft., pop. 740, P. T. O.; in a small 
stony plain with some fields and olive groves, sur- 
rounded by mountains. 

Path continues SW. through the narrow and rocky 
valley of a torrent (nearly always dry) to the plain 
of Argos. In the plain it becomes a cart-track. 

Chénika, pop. 300. Track goes across the plain 
SW. 

Branch track ESE. to Anyphé, 1 mile, pop. 560, 
and Mérbakas, 2 miles, pop. 860, P. O. ; whence there 
is a carriage-road S. to Nauplia, 8 miles. 

Passia on r. of track, pop. 380. 


Argos. 


ROUTE 55 
CORINTH—ARGOS 


Via Hdcios Grdretos, 37} or 39 miles 


See introduction to Route 53. 


miles 
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Corinth. Hence by Old Corinth to mile 7} as by 
Route 53 (6). 

Valley of the Longopétamos. Branch path to Der- 
venaki branches off S. 

Path continues W. along the foot-hills overlooking 
the plain of Vécha, one of the most fertile and best- 
populated districts in the Peloponnese (see Route 95, 
mile 423). The mountains on the S., bare except 
for the prickly oak, descend as it were in steps 
towards the plain. The lowest terrace, on which the 


path is going, is about 500 ft. above sea-level, and is 


lcultivated with cornfields. 
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Valley of the Neméa (Koutsomddi) river. Path 
goes 8. up this valley. 

Stimanga about 3 miles to the W., pop. 520. 
An alternative track goes from here SW., then S., 
,up the parallel valley of the Hagios Geérgios stream, 
past the ruins of the ancient Phlius to Hagios Geérgios. 
These two deep valleys are separated by a high 
plateau-like ridge, about 1,800 ft. high, with two 
peaks, Spiria on the N. (just S. of Stimdnga), alt. 
2,644 ft., and Hagios Elias on the S. (NE. of Hagios 
Geérgios village), alt. 2,395 ft. There is abundance 
of water in the Hagios Geérgios river, especially since 
the waters of Lake Stymphalus have been taken into 
it (see Route 61). 


Path continues in general S. direction up valley 
of the Neméa. Mt. Phouké, alt. 2,864 ft., on the 1. 
Koutsomadi (Herékleion) near the ruins of Nemea, 
alt. 1,200 ft., pop. 490. Branch carriage-road SE. 
to Neméa station, 3 miles (see Route 53, mile 174). 
The plain of Neméa is very fertile, and occupied 
entirely by vineyards interspersed with olive-trees. 
Path becomes a carriage-road and goes W. over 
a very low pass, alt. 1,295 ft., to another larger plain. 
Hagios Geérgios, alt. 951 ft., pop. 2,330, P. T. 0. 
This plain also is chiefly given up to the cultivation 
of the vine, and its wine has the reputation of being 
the best in the Peloponnese. Carriage-road ends. 
From HAgios Geérgios the path goes S. up a valley 
with bare mountains on either side. 
The valley divides into two branches : 


(a) Via Putcutta 


Path goes SE. up the l.-hand branch, crosses a low 
ridge, and descends another valley. 
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Phychtia. Hence by the main road to Argos 
(Route 53, miles 243-303). 

Argos. 

(6) Via Matanprino 

Path goes SSW., then S. up the r.-hand branch, 
crossing a low watershed and descending the valley 
of a tributary of the Panftsa. Megalo Vouni is on 
the r., alt. 4,167 ft. 

Malandrino, pop. 690. 

Path joins road from Stérna to Argos (Route 60 B), 
and goes by it SE. down the valley of the Panitsa. 

Argos. 


ROUTE 56 
NAUPLIA—ARGOS, 7 miles 


Carriage-road across the fertile plain of Argos. Cornfields, 
tobacco-plantations, orange groves, and vineyards line the 
road. Fair-sized houses surrounded by walled gardens are 
seen on either side. 


miles 
0 


Nauplia (Néfplion, Andpli), pop. 7,250, P. T. O., 
C.H., seat of Nomarch of Corinthia-Argolis, of 
Demarch, and of a bishop ; head-quarters of gendar- 
merie. Military hospital. Consulates of Austria- 
Hungary, France, Italy, and Turkey. Large barracks. 

Nauplia was the capital of Greece from 1828 to 
1834, when Athens became the capital. 
| The town lies on a peninsula at the eastern side 
of the gulf of Nauplia near its head. The peninsula 
is formed by the two rocks of Its Kalé on the W., 
alt. 282 ft., and Palamédi on the E., alt. 705 ft. 
The town is to the N. of these hills, shut in between 
them and the sea. The suburb of Prénoia is on the 
E. side of the town, below Palamédi. 
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The head of the gulf of Nauplia affords anchorage 
for a fleet in from 6 to 20 fathoms. 

The port lies on the N. side of the town, where the 
shore forms a well-sheltered bight with a depth of 
from 13 to 23 ft. nearly up to a broad projecting 
quay. A mole built on the rocks off the Custom 
House shelters the port from the SW., and a channel 
dredged to about 21 ft. gives access to the embanked 
shore between the mole and the quay. It is intended 
to dredge the area off the Custom House, E. of the 
quay, to a depth of 19 ft. : 

The principal imports are grain, rice, coffee, sugar, 
iron manufactures, and textiles. The principal 
exports are tobacco, currants, honey, cheese, and 
sponges. 

The town has a healthy situation, and has many 
large new buildings. Most of the streets are narrow 
but straight. The rock of Palamédi is crowned by 
a Venetian fortress, now used as a prison. 


From Nauplia road runs N. gradually inclining 
NW., keeping railway to W. the whole way. The 
road passes near the hill of Hagios Elfas. 

Tiryns railway station. Agricultural school. Re- 
mains of the prehistoric city of Tiryns on a hill to 
the r., 30-60 ft. above the plain. 

Dalimanara, pop. 590. 

Road and railway cross Panitsa river. 

Road and railway cross Xerias river. 

Both these rivers are generally dry, and make their 
way to the sea only when swollen by the winter rains. 

Road crosses railway. 


Argos. 
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ROUTE 57 
NAUPLIA—EPIDAVRO, 21 miles 


A good metalled road, suitable for motor cars, as far as 
Lygourié (mile 134). Thence a short and easy path to the coast 
of the Saronic gulf at Epidavro. 

miles | 


0 


3h 


4 


13} 


16} 


| Nauplia. Road leaves the town and proceeds 
\through the suburb of Prénoia E. by N. (the Argos 
road goes N. by W.), and runs along level ground 
skirting NE. slopes of Palamédi. The plain is very 
ifertile, producing vines, currants, and olives in 
‘abundance. 

Aria, pop. 450. An aqueduct hence to Nauplia. 
‘Branch road SSE. to Télo and fria (see Route 59). 

Merzés, alt. 330 ft. Road enters hilly country, and 
traverses a narrow valley separating an isolated 
rocky mass from the mountains of Argolis ; country 
very sparsely inhabited and rugged, but the road 
easy with no steep gradients. 

Alt. 650 ft. Road goes up ravine of Soulinari, and 
then enters upon a wide plain watered by several 
streams. 

Lygourié, alt. 1,000 ft., pop. 1,700, P.T.0.; on 
the hill-slopes to the 1. of the road. A few fields and 
vineyards. 


Carriage-road branches ESE. through a defile to 
the Hieron of Epidaurus, 4 miles, whence a path goes 
N. to join main path 3 miles from Lygourié. Exten- 
sive remains of the ancient sanctuary have been 
discovered at the Hieron, and there is a large museum. 


Route becomes a path, continuing E. by N. over 
a low ridge. 
Path enters the head of an open valley, and joins 
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miles 
path from the Hieron. It goes first down the r. bank 
of the stream, then crosses to 1. bank. 


20 Path crosses stream again where the valley opens 
upon a small plain. 
21 Palia Epidavro, pop. 650, coast village, with a small 


harbour, and some remains of the ancient town walls. 

A path goes N. in 1 hr. along the sea-coast to Néa 
Epidavro (Pidda), pop. 1,100, P. T.O.; at the head 
of a small fertile plain, with many cornfields 


ROUTE 58 
CORINTH—NAUPLIA 
Via Sopuix6 anp Lyaourt6, 49} miles 


This and the following route are bridle-paths traversing the 
barren mountains of the peninsula of Argolis. They are of 
no importance for anything but local traffic. From Corinth 
there is a carriage-road as far as the ancient port of Cenchreae 
(mile 6). From Lygourié the route goes by the carriage-road | 
to Nauplia (Route 57). 

miles r: 
0 Corinth. Route leaves by the road to Argos (Route 
53). 
Fa Argos road branches SW. 

Road goes 8. through vineyards, with the railway 
on the r. for a short distance. 

23 Hexamilia } mile to the W., pop. 600. 


Branch roads : 

(1) S. to Xylokériza, 1 mile, pop. 170, and thence 
NE. through vineyards to rejoin main route at 
mile 4} below. 

(2) ENE. across hills to Isthmia (see Route 52, 
mile 463). 


miles 
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22 
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(3) W. through Hexamilia to Hexamilia railway 
station, 24 miles (see Route 53, mile 3}). 


Road proceeds E., having Mt. Oneia, alt. 1,909 ft., 
on the r. It passes some ancient stone quarries. 

Branch road rejoins main route. 

Cenchreae (Kechriés), the ancient port of Corinth 
on the Saronic gulf. The hills to the N. and S. are 
covered with pines. The head of Kechriés bay con- 
sists of a beach with deep water close to the shore. 

Route now continues as a path S., proceeding over 
the small stony plain of Galatdki, with poor fields 
and olive-trees. 

Galataki, pop. 150. 

Path continues S., following the valley of a stream. 
This is interrupted by a long limestone ridge running 
E. to W. Behind this there opens out a valley 
1} mile broad, with olive-trees, running E. to W. 

Rit6, a small hamlet on the slopes of the limestone 
mountain of Chéli, overgrown with pines and small 
bushes. 

Path goes E. up a valley cut in this slope, passes 
over a small plateau, then 8S. over a low watershed 
up to the high valley of Sophiké. 

Sophiké, alt. 1,450 ft., pop. 1,700, P. T. O. 


Branch path E. and S. down a valley to the coast, 
and thence over a ridge to Néa Epfdavro, about 
12 miles (see Route 57, mile 21). 


Path goes S. trending to W., ascending into high 
country, alt. about 2,500 ft. 

Angelokastro, pop. 600, on a hill on which is 
a ruin. Between here and Chéli path goes over 
a barren limestone ridge, alt. 2,883 ft., which falls 
away to the S. Mt. Trapezona, alt. 3,730 ft., is on 
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miles 
the r. Path descends to the stony and barren 
valley of Chéli running E. to W. 

28 Chéli, alt. 2,004 ft., pop. 970, surrounded by fig- 
trees and agaves on the slope of mountain to N. 


Branch path goes WSW. down a valley to Mérbakas 
in the plain of Argos, 93 miles, thence by road W. to 
Argos, 134 miles, or 8. to Nauplia, 174 miles (see 
Route 54, mile 24). 


Path goes S. trending to E.; it has to cross the 
last and highest of the limestone ranges, the Hagios 
Elias (ancient Arachnaeum), alt. 3,934 ft. A valley 
leads diagonally across a northern spur of this range 
and then ascends the bare, flat-topped principal 
chain ; the alt. of pass is 2,661 ft. between Hgios 
Elias to the r. and another peak, alt. 3,605 ft., to 
the 1. Path descends through a steep side valley 
into the trough-shaped valley of Lygourié. 

36 Lygourié. Hence to Nauplia as by Route 57, 
miles 13}-0. 
493 , Nauplia. 


ROUTE 59 


EPIDAVRO — GALATA (ror POROS) — KASTRI — 
KRANIDI—NAUPLIA, 863 miles 


ArGotis Coast Route 


The peninsula of Argos, round which this route runs, is 
throughout of a mountainous and almost desert character, 
with the exception of a few very small areas, the climate 
being dry, the water-supply limited, and the surface rocky. 
The vegetation is more scanty than almost anywhere else 
in the Peloponnese. The number of inhabitants and the 
productivity of the land are very small. The inhabitants, 
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like those of the country districts of Attica and E. Boeotia, 
and of the islands of Hydra and Spétsai, are of Albanian 
origin, and still speak the Albanian tongue among themselves. 
The route, except for a short length of carriage-road between 
Kastri (mile 46) and Kranidi (mile 51), is a rough bridle-path, 
used only for local needs, connecting several coast towns with 
one another. There are several good harbours, but they all 
suffer from their distance from any fertile and well-populated 
districts. Only difficult paths cross the mountains of the 
interior. 

Distances are approximate only. 

miles 
0 Pali Epidavro (see Route 57, mile 21). 

Path leaves Epidavro S., but soon turns SE., 
following the slope of the limestone range oalled 
Gros, which runs parallel to the sea, descending 
sharply on the coast side. The path rises all the 
time to cross the summit of the ridge at Kolaki. 

4 | Kolaki, alt. 1,460 ft., pop. 130. 

| Path begins to descend, then rises again towards 
the SE. and over a second pass, alt. 1,925 ft., into 
\2 high and cultivated valley, where a brook flowing 
'SE. towards the Karats4 stream (see below, mile 84) 
takes its rise. The path now ascends E. to a saddle. 
84 Apano Phanfri on summit of the saddle, alt. 1,725 ft., 
pop. 250. 


A steep path here leads NE. down to the coast ; 
mo harbour. Another path leads S. up a valley to 
Karatsa, 4 miles, and thence to the Bedéni valley 
(see below, mile 65). 


| 
Path goes E., descending steeply. 


94 Kato Phanéri on a small terrace above the sea- 
lcoast, pop. 720, P. T. O. 
| Path continues SE. It proceeds through olive 
lgroves and cornfields down to the sea, then follows 
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the coast-line between the sea and Mt. Ortholithi, 
alt. 3,615 ft. 
Route has now on 1. small fertile plain, with corn, 
vines, oranges, and lemons, which spreads at the 
mouth of the Lesia valley to r. of route. Beyond the 
plain the mountains come close to the coast again, 
leaving only a narrow stretch of sand between them 
and the sea. Then a valley opens out to ther. ; and 
the path passes a small marsh. 

Valarié, pop. 130. Here route enters the fairly 
large plain of Damald, 6} miles long, 14 mile broad. 


From Valarié a path goes NE. to Dara, 1} mile, 
pop. 230, thence N. across a narrow isthmus, not 
more than 300 yards wide, to the volcanic peninsula 
of Méthana. This is about 5 miles long, and about 
|the same across the broadest part, and is very rocky 
with hardly any arable soil. Mt. Chelona in the 
centre is 2,430 ft. high. A path goes round this 
NNW. to Megalochéri, 5 miles, pop. 370; thence to 
Kounoupitsa on the N. coast, 11 miles, pop. 400; 
then E. and §. still along the coast to Vromolimne 
(Méthana), 17 miles, the port for the peninsula, 
pop. 400, P. T. 0.,C. H. Near by are sulphur springs 
which have enjoyed a high reputation for their medi- 
cinal qualities both in ancient and modern times. 
Coasting steamers call during the summer at Vromo- 
Iimne. From here the path goes SW. and returns to 
the narrow isthmus and the mainland. 


Path passes through the NW. and most fertile part 
of the plain of Damalé, separated from the sea by 
a low ridge, proceeding S. trending to E. 

Damalé in the neighbourhood of the ancient 
Troezen, pop. 500. It was at Damala that the Greek 


national assembly met which elected Kapodistrias 


miles 
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first President of Greece. From Damala there is a 
path W. across the mountains to Lygourié, 24 miles 
(see Route 57, mile 133). 

Path proceeds due E. The plain is very fertile, 
and is famous for its orchards of lemon-trees, which 
belong to the inhabitants of Péros Island. 

Galata, pop. 900. 


From Galata a ferry crosses to the island of Péros 
(see below). Between Poros and the mainland, and 
entirely sheltered by the island, is the bay of Péros, 
‘one of the finest ports in the Aegean for capacity, 
convenience, depth of water, and shelter. 


Path now proceeds SE. over the ridge of the 
Aderes mountains known as Mt. Dardzoula, alt. 
1,968 ft. The highest peak of the Aderes range is to 
the W., and is 2,362 ft. high. 
| Top of the ridge, whence path descends in general 
|direction S. to the coast, and then proceeds along the 
coast westwards. 

Opposite is the island of Hydra (see below). At 
first the mountains come close down to the sea, 
but wider spaces are reached, in which are lemon 
gardens. 

Metéchi of Hydra in the midst of an olive wood. 

Path traverses a wide stretch of sand with dunes 
jand salt lagoons ; inland are olive groves. 

Sabariza. 

Thermési, pop. 260. 

Path goes through a fertile plain planted with olive- 
trees. Still going W., path reaches Kastri. 

Kastri (Hermiéne), pop. 2,350, P.T.O., C. H.; 
a safe harbour (the bay of Kapari) where coasting 
steamers call regularly. There are iron and man- 
ganese mines in the neighbourhood. 
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Branch paths hence : 

(1) N. to Lesid, 12 miles (see above, mile 123). 

(2) NW. to Didymoi, 7 miles (see below, mile 
60). 


From Kastri route becomes a carriage-road, and 
proceeds along a Valley which leads by a spring 
(Vr¥sis Pikrodéphne) to a plateau sinking gently 
towards the SW. 

Kranidi, alt. 350 ft., pop. 6,000, P. T. O., gendar- 
merie; a poor town with a population of mariners 
and sponge-fishers. Carriage-road ends. 


A branch road goes S. to Pérto Chéli, 5 miles, 
pop. 400, C. H., the port of Kranidi. The entrance 
to the port is narrow, but within it widens into a 
spacious basin, but the depth, except in the channel, 
is insufficient for large vessels. Coasting steamers call 
regularly. Opposite the port is the island of Spétsai 
(see below). 


The path goes N., skirting the fertile little plain of 
Koildda, sloping down to the coast. 

Village of Koilada, pop. 640, C. H., on the bay of 
the same name, which serves as a second port for 
Kranidi. 

The direct route by the coast from the plain of 
Koiléda is barred by Mt. Avgo, alt. 2,560 ft., which 
slopes very steeply down to the sea. The path in 
consequence goes NE. into the mountains and over 
various ridges and through valleys. 

Phournos, pop. 450. Path goes by a mountain 
pass and down into a wide valley, then over a bare 
limestone ridge and into a plain surrounded by 
mountains. 

Didymoi, alt. 561 ft., pop. 1,170, P.O. The plain 
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is about 1} mile in diameter, and is planted with vines, 
corn, tobacco, and olives. 


From Didymoi a branch path goes N. through 
a pass (alt. 1,945 ft.); between this pass and the 
mountains of Ortholithi and Tsoungania lies a 
triangular plain in which the Bedéni river rises. 
The path now reaches Chasiméto, 9 miles, where it 
again enters the mountains; it then crosses the 
valley of Adami and goes over a saddle into the valley 
of the Hieron to Lygourié, 16 miles (see Route 57, 
mile 134). 


Path goes NW., crossing a high ridge E. of Mt. 
Avgé, and descends. 

Valley of the Bedéni, where there are stony fields 
and a few mills. Path descends the valley. 

Chani of Gazi. 

fria in-a small stony plain used as pasture-land, 
pop. 390. E. of fria is Vourlié bay, which affords safe 
anchorage for ships. 

Beyond this the path traverses another ridge 
running steeply down into the sea and a flat area 
with a lagoon separated from the sea by a chain of 
sand-hills, then another mountain spur. 

Path enters plain of Kandia; a few cornfields. 

Path now becomes a road and passes over another 
limestone ridge, alt. 350 ft. 

Chaidari, pop. 1,100, on the western end of the deep 
and narrow gulf of that name; it is protected from 
the open sea by a ridge running WNW. 

Immediately on leaving Chaidari road crosses high 
ridge on which lie the ruins of the ancient town of 
Asine, and then traverses a small but extremely 
fertile plain about 1} mile broad, which divides the 
Nauplia mountains from the principal Argolis range. 


GREECE pd 
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miles , . 

82 | Branch road §. to Télo, pop. 390, P. T. 0., C. H., 
‘a small port with a harbour sheltered by Makro Nesi, 
'(‘ Long Island ’). 

Road goes NW. along the NE. slopes of Mt. 

Tsaphéraga, alt. 1,105 ft., which separates the plain 

|from the sea. 

Tsaphéraga, pop. 840. 

Aria. Road joins the Epidavro-Nauplia road and 

}goes WSW. by it to Nauplia (Route 57, miles 2-0). 
863 | Nauplia. 


Note on the Islands of Péros, Hydra, and Spétsai 


(1) Poros. See above, mile 244. 

The island is irregular in shape, extending about 4} miles 
E. and W., and has a hilly peninsula extending northwards, 
and another low one extending southwards, leaving only 
a narrow channel between it and the mainland. The island 
is remarkable for its granite rock. The highest point, 
1,143 ft., is towards the E. end. The coast is generally 
irregular, with several small open bays. The whole island 
is well wooded, chiefly with pines, except towards the W. end. 

Poros town, pop. 5,000, P.T.0., C.H., gendarmerie, is 
situated on the small peninsula on the S. side of the island. 
The houses extend along the S. and W. shores of the peninsula, 
and on the latter side is a small landing-pier. It is much 
frequented as a summer resort. There are large orange and 
lemon groves in the island, and those on the mainland opposite 
belong to the inhabitants of Péros. 

From 1830 to 1877 the dockyard at Péros was the principal 
naval base of Greece; it no longer possesses any resources 
of importance, and is now used as the training establishment 
for lower-deck ratings of the Greek navy. 

(2) Hydra. See above, mile 28. 

The island is 11 miles in length, with an extreme breadth of 
about 2} miles. It is entirely composed of bare sterile land, 
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waterless, and cut up by deep ravines. Mt. Eré (Albanian 
for ‘ windy ’) near the centre is 1,958 ft. high. The coast-line 
is rugged and irregular, and has deep water close to. Mélos 
and Mandraki are two small ports on the N. coast, which are 
used for laying up old vessels belonging to the inhabitants. 
The Health Office is at Mandraki. 

Hydra town, pop. 5,700, P. T. 0., C. H., seat of a bishop, 
gendarmerie, is situated on the northern coast. It stands on 
barren rugged heights surrounding a small bay, and the houses 
rise one above the other in the form of an amphitheatre. 
The streets, with the exception of the broad quay, are narrow, 
crooked, steep lanes, but the smallest houses are of stone, and 
near the shore some large and solidly constructed houses give 
the place an imposing aspect. 

The port is a small creek 400 yards long, with 11 fathoms 
of water in the middle. Steamers anchor outside. There is 
regular communication with Nauplia and Piraeus. 

There are a few small stretches of cultivated land, which 
produce fruit-trees, and some fir woods; originally the 
island seems to have been covered with firs, for its Turkish 
name was Chamlidja (‘Fir-tree’ island). In the town there 
are manufactures of silk, cotton stuff, soap, and leather. 
But the greater part of the population of the island (which 
is all concentrated in the town) is engaged in commerce 
and navigation, and _ sponge-fishery. The latter has 
developed since the decline of sailing vessels. Formerly 
the Hydriotes, with the inhabitants of Spétsai and the island 
of Psara in the NE. Aegean (see Vol. II), were known as the 
boldest mariners in the Levant, and it was almost entirely 
due to them that the Greeks generally held the command of 
the sea in the War of Independence. The naval families of 
Miaotles and Kondouriétes both belong to Hydra. 

Of the many islets surrounding the S. and W. coasts of 
Hydra, the most important is the rocky Dokés island, lying 
between Hydra and Kastri (see above, mile 46), and protecting 
the port of Hydra on the SW. It is uninhabited except for 
a small convent of nuns. 

pdz 
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(3) Spétsai. See above, mile 51. 

This island is 4 miles in length NW. and SE. and 2 miles 
in breadth. A ridge runs through the island, culminating in 
Mt. Prophétes Elias (San Viv in Albanian) near the centre, 
815 ft. high. The-coast-line is irregular, and the western 
part is steep-to. Though rocky and generally barren, Spétsai 
is more fertile than Hydra. It has pasturage for goats, and 
many small stretches which are carefully cultivated, the 
inhabitants having taken to agriculture since the decline of 
sailing vessels. Olives, almonds, figs, and vines are chiefly 
grown. The lower slopes of the hills are covered with firs 
and carob-trees. There is a spring in the middle of the island, 
which otherwise is waterless except for wells. 

Spétsai town, pop. 4,370, P.T.O., C.H., gendarmerie, 
contains all the inhabitants of the island. It is situated at 
the NE. end and, like Hydra, has one broad street facing the 
harbour, and the rest are narrow lanes. All the houses are 
of stone. The water-supply is from wells and cisterns. There 
is a small yard for building sailing vessels. The inhabitants 
are largely occupied with the sponge-fishery. 

A small inlet eastward of the town affords accommodation 
for coasting craft. There is regular communication with 
Nauplia and Piraeus. 

SE. of Spétsai is Rasteré or Spetsopoula, an islet covered 
with fir-trees. About 26 miles SSE. is another islet belonging 
to the commune of Spétsai, Vellopoula or Parapéla, inhabited 
by a few shepherds and known for the excellent cheese made 
there. There is a lighthouse on it. 


ROUTE 60 
ARGOS—TRIPOLITSA 


Three routes go from Argos to Tripolitsé in the centre 
of the Peloponnese. The first goes S. of the main range of 
mountains that forms the boundary between Argolis and 
Arcadia (ancient Artemisium range), over a pass between 
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it and Mt. Hagios Elias, the S. summit of the range. This 
is the route taken by the main road and the railway, except 
that the latter makes a wide détour S. of Mt. Hagios Elias. 
The other two are mountain paths that go W. from Argos 
up the valleys of the Xeriés and the Panitsa and across the 
main range by high passes. 


A. Maryn Roap, 38 miles 


A metalled road, capable of taking motor traffic. It goes 
through the plain of Argos for 6 miles, then ascends into 
mountain country, finally crossing by a pass 2,471 ft. high 
into the upland plain of Tripolitsé. Tripolitsé is very impor- 
tant, being the centre of all communications in the Pelo- 
ponnese. (See also Appendix.) 

miles 

0 Argos. Road leaves the town on the S. along the 

foot of the Larissa hill on the r. It shortly bears to 
the r., keeping the railway on its 1., and crosses the 
southern extent of the plain of Argos. 
3} Road crosses Kephalari stream, which rises from 
the foot of the hills to the W. It has an abundant 
supply of water, and turns a Government dynamite 
factory. 

Village of Kephaléri on the r.; railway station 
on the 1. Saltpetre is found in this district. 


The old mule-path to Achladékampo (see below, 
mile 22) branches off here first SSW. across the plain, 
then W. up a long barren valley with limestone ridges 
on either side. Many springs are passed. At the 
head of this valley it turns S., crosses a ridge, and 
descends to a valley which falls in an easterly direction 
to Kyvéri (see below, mile 7). Mt. Ktenia (see below, 
mile 9) ison ther. It keeps the second valley on the 1. 
and leaves it to cross another ridge, by a spot called 
Palié Skaphid4kia, and descends rapidly to join the 
main road at mile 17}. 
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Road soon crosses a torrent, and leaving the 
village of Skaphidaki, pop. 240, on the r., approaches 
the shores of the gulf. 

Road and railway cross another stream. 

Road and railway pass through gap between coast 
and hills. 

Myloi, pop. 230, P. O.,C. H.; situated near the sea, 
at the base of Mt. Pontinds, on the E. spur of which 
are the ruins of an old Frankish castle. Several 
springs at the foot of the hill unite to form a marshy 
lake (ancient Lernaean marshes). Its neighbourhood 
renders Myloi rather unhealthy. 

There is a small quay, with a railway siding on to it. 
There are several sidings at the station N. of the quay. 
Coasting steamers call occasionally. 


An unmetalled track, passable for vehicles in dry 
weather, runs NE., then SE. along the shore from 
Myloi to Nauplia, 7 miles. 


Road crosses railway and runs between railway 
and the sea, traversing a level basin between the hills 
and the sea. 

Valley on the r. opens out. Branch road 8. to 
Kyvéri and Astros (Route 62, miles 7-183). 

Road turns SW., inclining to W., and crosses the 
railway, which goes SSW., making a long détour up 
a valley, and does not approach the road again till 
Achladékampo (mile 22) is reached. 

Alt. 330 ft. Road leaves the valley and begins to 
ascend the arid slopes of Mt. Kteniaé with many 
zigzags. 

Alt. 650 ft. 

Alt. 1,000 ft. 


Alt. 1,300 ft. Road continues to ascend, but not 
so steeply. 
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Alt. 1,650 ft. 

Chéani of Dakoule. Path from Kephalari comes in 
from the N. (see above, mile 33). 

Road continues W., and continues ascending for 
about 1 mile, then gradually descends to the head 
‘of the valley, up which the railway has come, and 
passes a spring. About 1} mile farther is a chapel 
of Hagios Nikélaos, and then several chania. The 
road enters a small plain, in which olives and corn 
are grown. 

Achladékampo above to the r., alt. about 1,470 ft., 
pop. 1,730, P.O.; dominated on the N. by the E. 
spurs of Mt. Ktenid. From here the road descends 
jin 10 min. into the plain. It has to cross several 
| bridges. 
| Road comes close to railway again. Alt. 1,300 ft. 

Railway diverges 8. to go by the E. slopes of 
‘Mt. Hagios Elfas, alt. 3,993 ft. Road bends NW. 
iround the hills, and ascends. The summit of Ktenida 
is to the N., alt. 5,246 ft. 

Alt. 1,652 ft. 

Road bends round to the S. and ascends to cross 
the pass of Paliomotichli. Summits on either side 
are not high. 

Summit of pass, alt. 2,471 ft. Achani. This is the 
boundary between the provinces of Corinthia-Argolis 
and Arcadia. 


There is a branch path that goes NE. over a 
plateau to a small but fruitful plain, in which is 
Louka, 5 miles, pop. 990. The plain produces corn, 
maize, and hemp. From Louk& the path goes over 
the low hills surrounding it either N. to Tsipiana 
(see below, Route C) or SW. into the plain of Tripo- 
litsé, 114 miles. 
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Road descends gradually. 

Alt. 2,300 ft. Road enters the plain of Tripolits4. 
Height on r. about 3,300 ft. 

Road turns due W. and runs up the valley of the 
Saranda Pétamos, which is on the 1. of the road. 

Hagiorgitika, pop. 650. 


A branch track goes SE. down the 1. bank of the 
Sarénda Pétamos to Versova, 3 miles, pop. 1,690. 
Just E. of Versova the river disappears in a katavdthra 
at the foot of Mt. Hagios Elias. In winter the plain 
is very marshy. 


Road continues W. up the valley. The railway 
crosses the Saraénda Pétamos and approaches the 
road on the 1. 

Stend, alt. 2,620 ft., pop. 890, P.O. Road and 
irailway now proceed W. close together through 
a defile between the Saranda Pétamos and hills 
immediately to the N. 


Branch track N. to Neochéri, 1 mile, pop. 700, and 
Zevgolati6, 2 miles, pop. 700. 


Road now passes through plain of Tegea, rich in 
corn and vineyards (see Route 63). 

Hagios Vasilios on r. of road, pop. 510. 

Tripolits& (Tripolis), alt. 2,175 ft., pop. 11,800, 
P. T. O., seat of Nomarch of Arcadia, of Demarch, 
and of a bishop; head-quarters of gendarmerie. 
Military hospital. Tobacco factory. The centre of 
a large agricultural district. Steel and iron manu- 
factures, leather goods, and carpets are amongst the 
products of the town. 

After the complete destruction of the town in 1821 


in the War of Independence, it was rebuilt in regular 
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fashion, with fairly broad straight streets intersecting 
each other at right angles. In the centre is the 
large square, from which go the four principal streets 
N.,8., E., and W. Most of the houses, however, are 
small miserable buildings. Water is brought to 
Tripolitsé by an aqueduct from springs near Valtétsi, 
\to the WSW. The town is lighted by electricity. 

‘ The upland plain of Tripolits4 is divided into 
two halves, the southern called after the ancient city 
of Tegea, about 2,160 ft. above the sea, and the 
jnorthern, the plain of Mantineia, about 2,050 ft. 
above the sea. Itis very fertile, being particularly rich 
in fruit-trees, chiefly walnuts (typically southern fruit- 
trees do not grow here owing to the altitude). There 
is a large quantity of mulberry-trees ; but, in spite of 
efforts made in recent years, the silk industry is not 
so flourishing as it once was. There are excellent 
vegetables, especially melons. Cultivation is chiefly 
concerned with corn and maize, vines, tobacco, and 
hemp. Maize is grown in the marshy ground, wheat 
and barley on the drier ground. Vines grow well, and 
the wine of Tripolitsé is exported to all parts of the 
Peloponnese. Hemp is grown for hashish, especially 
near Levidi (see Route 61, mile 53), but for export 
only, its use being unknown in the country itself. 
There is no outlet for the many streams that flow from 
the mountains except the katavdthres, or natural 
tunnels through the mountains (cf. above, mile 32, 
and the Kopais district in Boeotia, Routes 7, 10 B, 
and 18). In winter therefore the northern plain is 
inundated, and occasionally the katavéthres get choked 
up, so that throughout the summer marshes remain 
in many parts. The plain is bounded on E. and W. 
by two parallel ranges of mountains which, starting 
from Mts. Skipeza and Saitds near Lake Phonié, run 
SSW. Both ranges have several peaks more than 
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miles 
5,000 ft. high. Mt. Malevé, alt. 5,814 ft., is the 
highest of the eastern group (the Artemisium range), 
Mt. Ostrakina (NW. of Tripolits4), alt. 6,066 ft., of 
the western group (the Maenalus range). On theS. 
the plain is bounded by a range of which Mt. Hagios 
Elias, alt. 4,757 ft., is the highest peak. 

This plain is the central point of the Peloponnese, 
and all the valleys and natural highways from the sea 
inland lead to it. It has consequently always been 
the base and the concentration point for forces 
defending the peninsula, and the object of attack by 
invaders. Much fighting has taken place in the 
various passes that lead down the valleys to the sea. 


B. Via Pérres Pass, 34} miles 


The Artemisium mountains that separate Argolis from the 
plain of Tripolitsé are generally of a uniform height and are 
crossed only by three high passes: the Pértes, by which the 
present route goes, up the Panitsa valley; the Skéles, by 
which Route C goes, up the Xerids valley; and another 
between the two, by which these two routes are connected 
(see below, mile 14). 

A carriage-road goes up the valley of the Panitsa certainly 
as far as Stérna (see below, mile 10). From there probably it 
becomes a rough mule-path as far as Pikérni (see below, 
mile 24); thence it is an easy cart-track to the carriage-road 
that goes N. from Tripolitsé through the plain. This and 
Route C, but especially the latter, were the favourite routes 
of the ancients. 


miles 
0 Argos. Road leaves the town going over a depres- 
sion between the Larissa hill on the 1. and a lower 
hill with a chapel of Hégios Nikélaos on it on the r., 
and proceeds through the plain NW. 
12 Road crosses Xerias river. 


miles 


10 


14 


18 
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Road crosses Panitsa river and continues NW. up 
its 1. bank. The valley soon closes in and becomes 
very barren and rocky. The river is generally 
dry. 

Branch path N. to Malandrino and Hagios Gedérgios 
(see Route 55). 

Road continues up the valley, and gradually bears 
to the W. 

Stérna, pop. 130. How far the carriage-road 
extends from here is uncertain, perhaps as far as 
Kato Bélesi (see below). 

Route continues W. and then bends round to the 
SW., still up the principal valley. 

Kato Bélesi, pop. 820, P. T.O. The valley here is 
fertile, producing olives, corn, and tobacco. 


A branch path goes from here up a narrow valley S. 
away from the Panitsa to Karya, 6 miles, pop. 1,030. 
Here the path goes W. through the treeless mountains, 
ascending steeply. Mt. Xerovouni, alt. 4,505 ft., 
is to the N., Mt. Malevd, alt. 5,814 ft., to the S. 
This path reaches the head of the Panitsa valley, 
and continues W. to cross the range by a pass, alt. 
3,494 ft., and then descends SW. to Tsipiana (see 


{Route C, mile 17), about 113 miles. 


Path goes SW., still up the valley. 
Kaparéli, pop. 230. 


A branch path goes N. up a tributary valley to 
Apano Bélesi, 3 miles, pop. 700 (where there are nu- 
merous springs that flow down the valley and work 
the mills of Kaparéli), and then along the E. slopes of 
the main range of mountains, which are here covered 


with fir-trees, to Bougiati, about 8 miles, pop. 780, 
on the E. slopes of Mt. Karoumbalo, alt. 5,935 ft. ; 
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miles 
thence via Skoteiné to Lake Stymphalus (see Route 61, 
‘mile 334). 
| 
| Path goes W. and ascends steeply. 
19 | Pértes pass, alt. about 4,000 ft., the boundary be- 


jtween the provinces of Corinthia-Argolis and Arcadia. 
‘Path descends rapidly. 
21 | S&nga, alt. about 2,400 ft., pop. 650, on the edge 
lof the plain of Tripolitsa. 
Path goes SW. over a low ridge. 
24 | Pikérni, alt. about 2,650 ft., pop. 750. 
| Route becomes a cart-track and continues SW. 
26 | ‘Track joins carriage-road about 1 mile N. of the 
jruins of Mantineia, alt. 2,067 ft., and proceeds S. by 
lit to Tripolitsé as in Route 61, miles 614-70. 
343 Tripolitsa. 


C. Via SKALEs Pass, 25} miles 


The shortest route of the three, and the one most used by 
the ancients. It is a bridle-path as far as Tsipiand (mile 17), 
thence a carriage-road. 

miles | 
0 | Argos. Route leaves the town by the road to 
| Bélesi (Route B), but immediately turns W., and goes 
by the N. slopes of the Larissa hill. 
23 | Path crosses Xerids river, and goes WSW. up its 
\l bank. For some distance the valley presents an 
lackively monotonous appearance, with steep, bare 
lsides and no cultivation. The river is generally dry. 
8 A wide tributary valley joins from the N. There 
is some water in the stream, and a few fields and 
vineyards are seen. 

Path now ascends more steeply, going W., above 
the r. bank of the valley, and reaches a high plateau. 
124 | Tournfki, alt. 2,812 ft., pop. 330. Several springs, 
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miles 

which water the terraces, on which some corn and 

vines are grown. To the N. and separated by the 

deep valley is Mt. Malevé (see Route B, mile 14). 
Path now ascends steeply NW. 

15 Sk&les pass, alt. 3,858 ft., the boundary between 

the provinces of Corinthia-Argolis and Arcadia. Path 

descends rapidly. 

Wi Tsipiand, alt. about 2,270 ft., pop. 2,150, P. T. O.; 

situated on the edge of a small plain separated by low 

limestone hills from the main plain of Tripolits4. The 

waters of a stream flowing from the N. disappear by a 

katavothra just E. of Tsipiand (cf. end of Route A). 

| From here route is a carriage-road and goes SW. 

ithrough the plain. 

214 Route joins main road going N. from Tripolitsa near 

‘Mytika, and proceeds by it 8. to Tripolitsd (Route 61, 

miles 66-70). 

253 : Tripolitsé. 


ROUTE 61 
CORINTH—LEVIDI—TRIPOLITSA 


Via Lake StrymPHaus, 70 miles 


A bridle-path as far as Levidi (mile 53), thence a cart-track 
and carriage-road. It is not in much use, but is of some 
importance as the only route from the Isthmus to the S. and 
E. Peloponnese which avoids the plain of Argos. 

miles 
0 Corinth. Route proceeds by Old Corinth and Sti- 
manga by the valley of the Hagios Geérgios river to 
mile 24, as by Route 55, miles 0-124, and the alter- 
mative track from there. 

24 Ruins of the ancient Phlius. Hagios Geérgios village 

(see Route 55, mile 23) lies 2 miles SE. of the ruins. 
Path proceeds W. by the main branch of the river 
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through the very fertile plain. The river takes the 
water of Lake Stymphalus (see below, mile 353). 

Botsika, pop. 300. Path proceeds up the wide 
valley, then turns slightly N. and goes over a ridge, 
and descends again. Mt. Gavria, alt. 3,970 ft., is to 
the N. 

Path reaches the valley of 4 stream flowing SW., 
alt. 1,840 ft. This valley is crossed by an aqueduct 
carrying the water of Lake Stymphalus (see below) ; 
the path goes by the aqueduct. 


Branch paths NW. up the valley to Psari, 2 miles, 
pop. 910, and SW. down the valley to Skoteiné, 5} 
miles, pop. 780, whence there is a path S. to Bougiati 
and Apano Bélesi (see Route 60 B, mile 18). The 
stream flowing SW. from Psdri meets another flowing 
E. from Skoteiné and a third flowing N. from Bougiati; 
together they disappear into a katavdthra about 
34 miles E. of Skoteiné. The valley is planted with 
maize, corn, and vines. 


After crossing the valley the path goes over another 
ridge NW. and descends to Lake Stymphalus 

Lake Stymphalus (Zéraka), alt. 1,929 ft. A great 
part of the water of this lake is taken by tunnels 
beneath the two ridges above mentioned (miles 274 
and 334), and by the aqueduct across the valley, 
into the Hagios Geérgios river; and it serves to 
water the currant-vineyards of the plain of Phlius 
and the Vécha district on the Corinthian gulf (see 
Route 95), while at the same time a large part of the 
lake has been reclaimed for cultivation. During the 
rainy season part of the water is diverted into the 
valley by Skoteiné. 

A scheme had been prepared in 1914 to take the 


water of the lake to supply the wants of Athens and 


miles 
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Piraeus. But since the outbreak of war nothing has 
been done. 

To the N. of the lake are seen the high peaks of 
Mt. Ziria, alt. 7,789 ft. to the W., and 6,939 ft. to 
the E., the latter due N. of the lake. Fir forests 
clothe the slopes of the E. mass as far as 5,600 ft. 
above the sea. 


The plain extends NE. as a flat valley, about ? mile 
wide. A path goes up this valley leaving Kaliani, 
pop. 370, on the 1., and Asprékampo, pop. 440, on the 
slopes to the r., and then turns N. to Dousia, pop. 980, 
beneath the fir-clad slopes of Ziria (see above), about 
7 miles from Stymphalus ; from Dousia a path goes 
over a plateau NW. to Trikkala, and another NE. 
through an enclosed valley to Kleménti (see Route 95, 
miles 35} and 423). 


Path goes W. along the S. shore of the lake and 
then across the plain. 
Lafka 14 mile to the W., pop. 850. 


Branch track N. to Kastaniaé 23 miles, pop. 620, 
whence there are paths E. to Basi on the slopes of 
Ziria, 4 miles, pop. 400, and NNW. to Gotira in the 
Lake Phonié basin on a path from Kalavryta to 
Tripolitsa (see Route 94, mile 39). 


Path turns S. and goes up a narrow valley through 
magnificent fir woods E. of the summit of Mt. Skipeza, 
alt. 6,332 ft. 

Headwaters of the Skoteiné stream, which flows E. 
to the village of that name (see above, mile 33}). 

Path turns SW. and goes over the pass of Skoteiné, 
between Skipeza on the N. and Karoumbalo, alt. 
5,935 ft., on the 8S. Boundary between the provinces 


of Corinthia-Argolis and Arcadia. 
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Path descends rapidly S. 

Kandyla, alt. about 2,500 ft., pop. 1,450, P. T. 0.; 
in a narrow valley that opens out into the plain of 
Orchomenus. Hemp is largely grown in the plain. 
Alt. of plain 2,070 ft. 

Kalpaki, a small hamlet at the foot of the rock on 
which are the ruins of the ancient acropolis of 
Orchomenus, alt. 3,071 ft. To the right of the road 
the plain is very marshy. To the E. is the high wall 
of the Karoumbalo range, ending in the S. at Mt. 
Armenia, alt. 5,105 ft. 
| The eastern route from Kalavryta to Tripolitsd 
|(Route 94; cf. above, mile 40) joins here from the 
N. 
| Path goes SSW. across the plain. 
| Levidi, alt. 2,772 ft., pop. 2,530, P. T.O.; on the 
‘NE. slopes of the Maenalus range (see Route 87). 
‘The western route from Kalavryta to Tripolitsé 
(Route 91) joins here from the NW. The plain of 
Leyvidi or Orchomenus is separated from the plain of 
Mantineia (see Route 60 A, at end) by a low ridge (alt. 
over 3,000 ft.). One path crosses this 8., and enters 
a narrow and fertile valley, and then turns E. into the 
plain at Kapsia, pop. 790, about 23 miles W. of the 
tuins of Mantineia (see below, mile 624). 

The main route, which is now a cart-track, goes 
E. over the ridge. 

Kakowri at the northern end of the plain of Man- 
tineia, pop. 1,130. The track becomes a carriage-road 
and proceeds S. through the plain. To the E. are the 
mountains that separate Arcadia from Argolis, to the 
W. the Maenalus range. 

Track from Argos via the Pértes pass (Route 60 B) 
enters from the NE. 

Ruins of Mantineia on a low hill to the r. The 
streams in this part of the plain flow from E. to W. 
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miles , 

|and form a swamp at the foot of the hills on the W. 
of the road. 

'_ A branch path goes W. to Kapsia (see above, mile 
\53), and thence over the Maenalus range to Alonis- 
taina (see Route 87, mile 15) and central Arcadia. 


Road continues S. through the fertile but mono- 
tonous and treeless plain. 

66 Branch road from Tsipian4 (see Route 60 C, mile 17) 
comes in from the NE. 

Mytika hill on r. of the road, 1,000 ft. above the 
plain, crowned by the ruins of a mediaeval chapel. 
|Bedéni village, pop. 380, is at the SE. foot of the hill. 
674 Merkovouni on r. of road, pop. 450. 

70 Tripolitsa. 


ROUTE 62 
ARGOS—-ASTROS—SPARTA, 55 or 61 miles 


This is a carriage-road as far as Kyvéri (mile 83), and 
between Astros and Hagios Iodnnes (miles 18}-264). Between 
Kyvéri and Astros the path goes along the coast and is often 
rocky. Beyond Hagios Iodnnes it is a bridle-path till it 
reaches the Sparta—Tripolitsd road (see (a), mile 45). This and 
the following, Route 63, are of importance only as a means of 

“communication between the small port of Astros and the 
interior of the Peloponnese. The Parnon or Malevé range of 
mountains is a continuation of the range that separates the 
plain of Tripolitsé from Argolis, and runs in a SSE. direction 
as far as Cape Hiéraka (see Route 65, mile 37); from there 
it is continued by a lower range S. to Cape Malea. The 
whole range effectually shuts off the Aegean coast from the 
fertile valley of the Eurotas, of which Sparta is the centre 
(see Route 68). In the N. where it is crossed by this and the 
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following routes the average height of the range is from 
3,600 to 4,000 ft. Farther S., where Route 64 crosses it, 
it rises to an average of over 5,000 ft., with summits 
6,355 ft. (Mt. Malevé) and 6,037 ft. (Mt. Psdri). Farther S. 
again it declines in height. The E. slopes of the range are 
steep and generally come right down to the sea; so that 
there are hardly any harbours, but only a few small plains, 
on the Aegean coast, and all communication with the interior, 
except by the road from Monemvasia in the far south (Route 
66), is very difficult. 

miles 

0 Argos. Hence past Myloi to mile 7 route follows 

the Tripolitsé road (Route 60 A). 
7 Tripolits4 road branches off to the SW. 


A mountain path, avoiding Astros, about 1 hr. 
shorter, but more fatiguing than the route here 
followed, turns inland along the Tripolitsé road and 
soon turns 8. away from it. It passes near a small 
eminence on the r. with some ancient ruins known as 
| Palié Kyvéri: It then ascends, parallel with the 
|railway, the gorge of the Kyvéri. After 20 min. it 
crosses the stream, up the course of which a path 
leads to Dolian& (see Route 63, mile 18}). In } hr. 
|path reaches the base of the Zavitsa mountains, 
jalt. 3,199 ft. A steep and fatiguing climb of 1 hr. 
leads to a depression between two summits. On the 
r. is an ancient watch-tower about 25 ft. in diameter. 
The small and ancient fortress of Tsérovo is } hr. to |. 
of path. In 1} hr. after leaving the col the path 
reaches Kalyvia Dolianitika, the winter village of the 
shepherds of Doliand, with luxuriant olive groves. 
After crossing a stream the path traverses a plateau 
seamed with the course of numerous brooks, and 
‘passes Loukoi monastery among cypresses, } hr. 
(Two hrs. from monastery path joins the main route 
near Hagios Iodnnes (see below, (a), mile 264). 


miles | 


8} 


16 


18} 
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Road goes S. along the coast. 

Kyvéri, pop. 570. Road becomes a path, and 
crosses the boundary between the provinces of 
Corinthia-Argolis and Arcadia. 

Farther on the Zavitsa mountains (see above) 
approach close to the sea, leaving only a narrow 
passage. They command a fine view of the opposite 
coast of the bay. The path is difficult, and a lonely 
chani, about 1 hr. from Kyvéri, is the only sign of 
habitation. A few olive-trees are grown in the narrow 
valleys that come down to the shore. 

Path reaches the plain of Astros. Opposite the 
headland, about 400 yds. from the shore, there rises 
in the middle of the sea a fresh-water spring, called 
Anavolo, popularly supposed (perhaps rightly) to be 
the outlet of the waters that flow into the katavethra 
at Tsipiand (see Route 60 C, mile 17). 

Path crosses the dry bed of a stream, the alluvial 
deposits of which have gradually united the former 
island of Astros with the mainland. Part of the soil 
near the shore is still impregnated with salt; the 
fertile portion of the plain lies farther to the 8. By 
turning inland, without proceeding to Astros, im- 
mediately after entering the plain, about 3} hr. is 
saved. The routes unite again at Kalyvia Astrous 
(see below, (a), mile 203). The plain produces olives 
and corn. 

Astros Paralion 5} hrs. from Myloi, pop. 400; 
situated partly on the coast and partly on the S. slopes 
of an isolated rocky hill on which is a mediaeval castle. 
The telegraph office, &., is at Kalyvia Astrous (see 
below, (a), mile 204). There are only a few ware- 
houses at the port, which is a place of call for coasting 
steamers. 

The coast all round is unhealthy, the water of the 
stream brackish, and the inhabitants have to depend 

Ee2 
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on cisterns for drinking water. South of Astros the 
mountains approach the sea again, leaving about 
4 mile of level ground. At the foot of the mountains 
are several brackish streams which form a small lake ; 
between the lake and the sea is a large marsh, called 
Moustés. Farther S. are some more salt springs. 
Except for the marsh, the plain 8. of Astros is fertile 
and well cultivated with olive-trees, corn, cotton, 
vines, and a few currant-fields. The inhabitants, 


|however, all live on the slopes above the plain on 


account of the unhealthy climate. 

The route here divides: (a) a carriage-road turns 
inland to Hagios Iodnnes ; (b) another route, a bridle- 
path, very difficult in parts, and going over the 
mountains by a very high pass, turns inland at Hagios 
;Andréas S. of Astros. 
| (a) Via Hderos IoAnnzs 

Road goes SW. across the plain. 

Kalyvia Astrous (Meligitika), pop. 670, P.T.0., 
Cc. H. é 

Road goes up a wide valley SW. The bed is very 
stony and covered with bushes. It ascends gradually 
to a plateau, alt. 2,000-2,300 ft., and reaches on 
the r. some ruins known as Helleniké or Teichié 
|(ancient Thyrea), alt. 2,090 ft. The lower slopes of 
the plateau are covered with olive-trees, the higher 
with low scrub. To the S. beyond a ravine is the 


‘ 


monastery of Paliopanagia. 
; Road descends to a broad and deep valley, run- 
ining N. 

Meligou, alt. 2,008 ft., pop. 440. Road goes SW. 
over a saddle into a very deep valley, which descends 
iSE. to Platanos, and then E. to Hagios Andréas (see 
\(b), below). 


miles 
264 
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Hagios Ioannes, alt. 2,200 ft., pop. 720, P. O., 
pleasantly situated among gardens and orchards. 

S. of Hagios Iodnnes is a high isolated hill (con- 
nected by a saddle with Mt. Malevs), alt. about 
15,900 ft., covered with fir-trees ; on it are the ruins 
iof a mediaeval castle known as Kastro tes Orids. 


Path from the Loukot monastery (see above, 
mile 7) joins here. Path to Kastri and Tripolitsdé 
branches off W. (Route 63). 


Road becomes a mountain path, and goes up over 
a high plateau, well cultivated, called Xerdkampo ; 
then over a ridge, alt. 2,904 ft., and westwards down 
into the valley of the Hagios Pétros stream. On 
the 1. slope of the valley is a monastery, Panagia 
Malevou. A tributary valley goes up S. towards the 
highest peak of the Parnon range, Mt. Malevé, alt. 
6,355 ft. The slopes are covered with forests. The 
mountain consists of blue-grey marble. 

Path crosses a ridge and descends. 

HAgios Pétros 23 hrs. from Hagios Iodnnes, alt. 2,910 
ft., pop. 2,600, P. T.O. Most of the inhabitants are 
engaged in charcoal-burning. 


Branch path N. to Kastri, 2 miles (see Route 63, 
mile 14). Another path goes W. to Votrvoura 
4 miles, pop. 700, P. T. O. 


Path turns SW. and ascends. In 4 hr. after leaving 


.|Hégios Pétros it reaches crest of a ridge, where 


a spring rises, alt. about 3,700 ft., the watershed 
between streams flowing N. and the Eurotas basin, 
and the boundary between the provinces of Arcadia 
and Laconia. Path descends steeply. 

Arachova 1} hr. from Hagios Pétros, alt. 2,871 ft., 
pop. 1,480, P. T. O. 


438 
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Branch carriage-road NW.to join Sparta-Tripolitsé 
road (see Route 68, mile 503). Track from Monem- 
vasia (Route 67) joins from the SE. 


Path descends the course of the Kelephina river, 
which flows both summer and winter, and is often 
dangerously flooded (see below, (6), miles 40-45). Its 
course is so irregular that the route crosses from 
bank to bank 50 or 60 times. 

Chani of Krevatas (deserted), alt. about 1,900 ft. 
(34 hrs. from Arachova). 

Path joins the main road from Sparta to Tripolits4 
(Route 68). Alternative route (b) from Astros joins 
from the E. 

Road goes SSW., ascending, away from the valley. 

Chania of Vourlia, alt. 2,005 ft. One mile to the W. 
is the village of Vourlid (see Route 68, mile 36). Close 
on the 1. is a height, alt. 2,726 ft. ‘ 

Road descends again. 

Voutianoi, alt. 1,683 ft. (see Route 68, mile 34). 

Theologos. View hence over the plain of Sparta. 

Road descends SSE. the fertile slopes of hills, 
covered with cornfields, fig and mulberry-trees, and 
reaches the Kelephina river again. It crosses the 
river and descends by the r. bank WSW. 

Road leaves the Kelephina valley and crosses the 
low hills on the 1. bank of the Eurotas, direction SSW. 

Road reaches the Eurotas and crosses it by an iron 
bridge. Then it turns S. and SW. to Sparta. 

Sparta, alt. 735ft. See Route 68, miles 28} to 38}. 


| (6) Via H4atos ANDREAS 


A difficult path that goes over the main ridge of 
|the Parnon mountains. F 
Astros. Path goes S. along the coast, leaving 
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Kalyvia Astrouson ther. It crosses the plain by the 
marsh, and keeping S. leaves the shore. 

Hagios Andréas, pop. 480, P.0., C.H. Branch 
path 8. to Leonidi (see Route 64). 

Path turns SW. going up the valley of the Platanos 
river (see above, (a), mile 253). The valley is stony, 
and grows only olive-trees. 

Path goes up S. slopes and leaves main valley, 
which turns NW. to Platanos village, pop. 430 (see (a), 
mile 253). Path climbs a high ridge, and finally 
descends some thousand feet to the Prastés valley. 

The Prastés valley, alt. 1,327 ft. Branch path SE. 
to the village of Prastés, 2 miles, pop. 650. 

Path, which goes over slippery boulders and is very 
difficult, ascends to cross a ridge, and then goes down 
very steeply to a wild gorge. 

Kastanitsa, alt. 2,818 ft., pop. 570; very pictur- 
esquely situated on the slopes of Mt. Malevé. The 
stream runs between high mountain walls in an 
inaccessible gorge. The r.-hand valley wall consists 
of marble, and there is a fine cliff overhanging the 
stream ; on this rock stand an old tower and a church 
surrounded by fortifications, which have withstood 
many Turkish attacks. On the saddle which unites 
the cliff with the mountains behind are crowded all 
the houses of the village. The inhabitants of this 
isolated district, the Tsdkones, a tall and sturdy race, 
have kept a dialect of their own, which has been 
thought by some scholars to contain the elements of 
the Dorian dialect of ancient Greek, once spoken in 
the Peloponnese. 

The village possesses practically no arable land. 
Its resources consist of the chestnut woods (kasta- 
niés, whence the name of the village), the herbs on 
the mountain-slopes which serve for medicinal pur- 
poses and for dyeing, and some cattle-rearing. The 
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linhabitants are therefore driven to other parts of the 
[Peloponnese to earn a living; their speciality is 
lime-kilns, asthat of Hagios Pétros is charcoal-burning, 
and many of them have made a respectable fortune 
by this. 

The path goes WSW. through chestnut forests and 
begins to ascend over the main Parnon range, at first 
up gentle slopes, then more steeply up a deep and 
narrow gorge. A magnificent forest of firs and 
pines clads both slopes. 

Summit of the ridge, alt. 4,990 ft. Boundary 
between the provinces of Arcadia and Laconia. 
Path skirts the rounded S. end of Mt. Malevé, and 
then the head of the Hagios Pétros valley (see (a), 
mile 263), and then goes steeply down the W. slopes 
of the mountains. Extensive pine forests. It crosses 
a valley and then a ridge, and reaches Vamvakou. 

Vamvakou, pop. 1,100, P.O.; above the path on 
a rocky hill. The plain surrounding it is small, but 
fertile, alt. 2,658 ft. Headwaters of the Kelephina 
|stream (see Route 68, mile 31). Track from Monem- 
vasia to Tripolitsé crosses here (see Route 67, mile 66). 

The path goes down the valley, which soon narrows 
to a gorge, and then opens out again ; it passes some 
ancient marble quarries. About ? hr. from the 
quarries it turns up a side valley. 

Vrésthena, pop. 1,100, P.T.O. Path joins the 
'main valley again, which widens out, and goes through 
|gently rounded hills. It is, however, filled with stones 
brought down by the river. In the rainy season the 
Kelephina becomes a devastating torrent, and does 
great damage. It is called Phénissa (‘ Murderess’) 
by the inhabitants. The valley narrows again, and 
then turns SSW. 

Chani of Krevatas, whence to Sparta as in (a), miles 
45-55. 

Sparta. 
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ROUTE 63 


ASTROS—TRIPOLITSA, 30 miles 


To Hagios Ioénnes (mile 8) by the carriage-road of Route 
62 (a). Thence it is a bridle-path, crossing the northern 
spurs of the Parnon range by a pass only a little distance 
from that followed by Route 62 (a). It passes several large 
villages, but the country is mountainous till the plain of 
Tripolitsé is reached. 


miles 


0 


8 


14 


_ Astros Paralion. Hence to mile 8 as in Route 62 
(a), miles 183-26}. 

| Hagios Ioannes. Path to Hagios Pétros branches 
joff WSW. 

Path goes W. over a ridge, alt. about 2,700 ft., and 
jthen descends to the valley of the Hagios Pétros 
stream (see Route 62 (a), mile 263), and up the W. 
jbank to Kastri. 

| Kastri (Hagios Nikélaos), alt. about 2,600 ft., pop. 
/1,810, P. T. O. 

Path continues ascending W. across the main range. 
Alt. of ridge about 3,850 ft. It then descends and 
turns N., still keeping high up on the W. slopes of 
Parnon, then down to a valley: 
| Doliana, alt. 3,120 ft., pop. 1,650, P.O. Except 
[for the orchards surrounding the village the country 
lis very barren. The mountains around are of marble, 
land several quarries were worked by the ancients. 
'The inhabitants spend their winter in the Kalyvia 
‘Dolianitika down in the valley towards Astros (see 
|Route 62, mile 7), where they possess extensive pro- 
'perties. The village was the scene of much fighting 
during the War of Independence for the capture of 
the passes to Tripolits4, 
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N. of Doliand is a hill sometimes called Mérmaro 


|Vouné (‘Marble Hill’), alt.,4,331 ft.; S. of this is a 
‘narrow valley, up which a path leads over a pass, alt. 


3,885 ft., to Vérvaina, a shepherds’ village, alt. 3,671 
ft., pop. 1,500; and thence down to the valley of 


[the Sarénda Pétamos (see below, and Route 60 A, 
jmile 31) and the main Sparta-Tripolitsé road 
(Route 68). 


From Dolianaé the path goes N. down the valley of 
a tributary to the Saranda Pétamos, and when it 
reaches the plain becomes a track, and strikes NW. 


‘across it. 


Rizes, pop. 1,020. Track crosses the river and goes 
WNw. 

Magoula, pop. 380. 

Achoitria, pop. 950, P. O. 

From here a carriage-road goes direct NW. across 
the fertile plain. 

Ruins of Tegea, alt. 2,198 ft. One half-mile to the 
8. is Piali, pop. 680, P. T. O. 


Tripolitsa, alt. 2,175 ft. 


ROUTE 64 
LEONIDI—SPARTA 


Two difficult bridle-paths cross the higher parts of the 


Parnon 
Eurotas 


miles 
0. 


range from the unimportant port of Leonidi to the 
valley. For latter see Route 68. (See also Appendix.) 


A. Via HAetos Vasitios, 303 miles 


Leonidi, pop. 3,050, P. T. O., C. H., gendarmerie ; 
situated about 2 miles from the shore in a small allu- 


miles 
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vial plain. Coasting steamers call at the port (some- 
times called Pléka) ; no harbour. 

The town lies at the place where a torrent, almost 
always dry, emerges from between dark perpendicular 
rocks, at the foot of the northern mountain wall. 
The small plain produces chiefly olives. The climate 
is considered healthy despite the enclosed situation. 
The town suffers from lack of water and depends on 
cisterns. Its commercial importance is small, owing 
to the lack of a good harbour and to the barren and 
difficult nature of the country inland; and the arable 
land is very limited in extent. Nevertheless the 
town has a prosperous appearance, and has many 
large houses. This is due to the enterprise of the 
inhabitants, who go out as traders, especially to 
Constantinople, and return with their gains to their 
barren native land. 


There is a difficult path along the coast-hills from 
Astros (see Routes 62 and 63) to Leonidi. After 
passing Hagios Andréas in the plain of Astros, 
it leaves the path to Sparta (Route 62 (b)) and goes 
S. up a side valley to Korakovouni, pop. 580, situated 
on a terrace near a spring. Continuing S. it ascends 
to a barren and monotonous plateau, entirely lacking 
in water. There are a few valleys in which some soil 
has collected, and in these are a few stony cornfields ; 
otherwise nothing but bare rock is to be seen. The 
only village is Tyrés, pop. 670, about 7 miles N. of 
Leonfdi. During the Frankish domination in the 
Peloponnese there was the seat of a bishopric in a 
small plain on these hills, and there are still the 
remains of a ruined fortress. Now all is barren and 
uninhabited. From the plain the plateau falls away 
in, two distinct terraces, but is still at the height of 


2,000 ft. above the sea, when the traveller suddenly 
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‘finds himself above a perpendicular cliff, as straight 
jas though cut with a knife, and looks down upon 
the little coast-plain in which is Leonidi. 


The valley of the torrent is impassable. The path 
to Sparta therefore climbs up the slopes N. of it to the 
limestone plateau, alt. 2,100 ft., in NW. direction. 
It still ascends till it reaches a point where the 
plateau is intersected by an extremely deep cafion, 
formed by erosion, which runs SE. to the Leonidi 
gorge. The vegetation consists entirely of prickly 
loak. The path makes a wide détour to avoid this 
|valley. A good view is here obtained of the whole 
barren plateau rising in several terraces towards the 
SW. and intersected by tortuous and deep gorges. 
The background is formed by the uniform ridge of 
Mt. Parnon. The path continues W., down a valley 
and up its W. side. 

Hagios Vasilios, pop. 860. On the opposite or 
southern side of the Leonidi gorge and up a side valley 
is Paliochdéri, pop. 1,030. 

; Path continues ascending, past a few fir-trees. 

Platanaki, pop. 240. From here rises the rounded 
mass of Parnon in a single, unbroken, but not steep 
ascent. Path goes up it SW. 

Summit of the ridge, alt. 4,646 ft. ; boundary be- 
tween the provinces of Arcadia and Laconia. It is 
a flat plateau, about } hour’s walk across. Mt. Psari, 
alt. 6,037 ft., is to the S., but there are no outstanding 
peaks. All the slopes as well as the ridge are covered 
with dense fir forests. Path descends through these 
forests W., then reaches a valley and goes down in 
SW. direction and leaves the forest. The valley opens 
out, and the sides are covered with prickly oak. 

Agriani, alt. 3,022 ft., pop. 650. On the rocks near 
are signs of an ancient road. Path here crosses the 
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track from Monemvasia to Tripolitsé (see Route 67, 
mile 56}). 

Path descends, still SW., to a terrace, and soon 
the whole valley of the Eurotas and the fine steep 
slopes of Taygetus on the W. come into view. Below 
\the terrace is a semicircular valley, well watered and 
covered with cornfields and olive groves. 

' Chrysapha in the valley, alt. 1,913 ft., pop. 620. 

Path descends W. to a level plateau, alt. 1,300- 
11,600 ft., which stretches to the Eurotas valley, inter- 
jsected by many deep valleys. There are a few corn- 
‘fields in the valleys, but on the plateau only bushes 
and scrub grow. At the W. end the plateau descends 
‘in steep cliffs over 300 ft. high to the river-valley ; 
their reddish colour, probably due to the presence of 
liron in the rock, is a striking feature in the landscape 
.as seen from Sparta. 
| Aphesou, alt. about 650 ft., pop. 360. Path goes W. 

Route joins Sparta-Tripolits4 road at the bridge 
over the Eurotas, alt. 623 ft. Hence over the bridge 
by the road to Sparta. 

Sparta, alt. 735 ft. 


i 


B. Via KosmAs, 30} miles 


_ Asimilar bridle-path, crossing the Parnon range S. of Mt. 
Psari (see above, mile 154). 


miles 
0 


Leonidi. Path climbs up to the plateau 8. of the 
gorge, and goes in a SW. direction. This plateau is 
of the same barren and rugged nature as that on the 
N. ; for a long time the path proceeds without passing 
any signs of habitation. It descends to a deep gorge 
and then climbs the opposite side to Pegadi. 

Pegadi, pop. 310. Path goes W. over another 
plateau, alt. about 2,400 ft., and across the head of a 
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valley, then descends NW. to the Leonidi gorge, and 
ascends to a ridge, on the top of which lies Kosmas. 

Kosmas, alt. 3,560 ft., pop. 2,360, P.T.O. The 
small plain produces some corn, vines, olives, and 
chestnuts. Most of the inhabitants spend their winter 
either at Vrontama near Geraki in the Eurotas valley 
(see Route 67, mile 434), or at Pouléthra, a small 
village on the Aegean coast about 4 miles S. of Leonidi 
(pop. 400, P. O., C. H.). 

Path descends SW. to another valley running 
NNW. to the Leonidi gorge, and then begins the 
ascent of the main Parnon range, through fir woods. 

Summit of the ridge, alt. 4,416 ft. Watershed 
between the Aegean and the Eurotas basin, and 
boundary between the provinces of Arcadia and 
Laconia. 

Path descends W. by N. down through the woods, 
skirting the head of a valley. The western slopes of 
Mt. Psdri to the N. of the path are very steep. 

Zaraphona, alt. 2,434 ft., pop. 610 ; in the valley of 
a stream flowing S. to the Eurotas. Track from 
Monemvasia to Tripolitsé crosses here (see Route 67, 
mile 514, and cf. above, Route A, mile 20). 

Path ascends W. to cross a flat ridge, alt. 2,799 ft., 
with several depressions in which the vine iscultivated, 
and descends to Pérpeni. 

Pérpeni, pop. 270. Hence NW. down a shallow 
valley. 

Chrysapha, alt. 1,913 ft. From here to Sparta as 
by Route A. 


Sparta. 
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ROUTE 65 


LEON{DI—KYPARISSI—HI ERAKA—MONEMVASIA, 
48 miles 


The coast between Leonidi and Monemvasia is abrupt, and 
the country inland mountainous and inhospitable; there 
are only two inlets in the coast that can be called ports, 
Kyparissi and Hiéraka, and communication from them into 
the interior hardly exists. Between Leonidi and Kyparissi 
is a small bay called Phokiand, but no path leads inland ; 
and the coast between the two ports is everywhere else so 
steep that the path has to make a wide détour inland, and 
over high country between the main Parnon range on the 
W. and Mt. Madara on the E. between the path and the sea. 

Through the whole distance the country is wild and rugged 
and very sparsely inhabited, and the path is one of the most 
difficult and least used in Greece. 

miles 

0 | Leonidi. Path climbs the plateau S. of the town 

and continues S. 
34 Tsitéla, pop. 400. Path continues S. over barren 
country, alt. 2,000-2,300 ft. For a long time no 
signs of human habitation are seen. 
10 Peloté (about 5 hrs. from Leonfdi), alt. 2,172 ft., 
pop. 430, P. O.; in a small stony plain where the bare 
limestone rock is covered with a little earth. Path 
continues S. To the E. is a ridge about 3,000 ft. high, 
sloping steeply down to the coast. Farther S. this 
ridge, rises in Mt. Madara to 4,150 ft. and 4,252 ft., 
and is well wooded. Path goes W. of it, crossing the 
boundary between the provinces of Arcadia and 
Laconia, and suddenly comes upon a very deeply cut 
vajley, which runs NW., making its way through the 
Parnon range, and then SW. to the Eurotas. On the 
other side of the valley is Kremasté. 
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| Kremasté, alt. 2,651 ft., pop. 700. This village was 
\a place of refuge for the inhabitants of the Eurotas 
‘valley i in the War of Independence after Ibrahim had 
'subdued the Peloponnese. Several springs take their 
rise near the village. 

To reach the coast the path goes E. up the valley, 
which is nearly always dry, but contains a little corn- 
land. The surrounding heights are covered with fir- 
trees. 

Summit of the ridge, alt. 3,550 ft. Of the two 
peaks of Mt. Madara the lower is to the N., and the 
jhigher to the S., of the ridge (see above, mile 10). 
Path continues W. and reaches another valley, which 
soon becomes a steep and narrow ravine. The path 
goes at a dizzy height along the mountain wall, and is 
very rocky. The descent is extremely tiring. At 
the bottom the path reaches a small coast plain, very 
‘similar to that of Leonidi, in which lies Kyparissi. 
Kyparissi, pop. 870, P.O., C.H. Well hidden by 
|the mountains, the small bay runs inland forming an 
excellent harbour (not, however, mentioned in The 
Mediterranean Pilot); behind lies the tiny plain, 
covered with olive and carob-trees and cornfields. 
It is surrounded on three sides by mountain walls 
2,600 ft. high. There is another small stony plain to 
the N. separated from Kyparissi by a ridge of rock. 
The chief product of Kyparissi is carob-fruit, which is 
exported, chiefly to Russia. There is steamship com- 
munication with Nauplia. 

Path goes S. over a ridge and past a spring, and 
then along the foot of the cliffs, about 2,600 ft. high ; 
they become lower farther S., to about 2,000 ft. 
The bare rock is from 650 to 950 ft. high, and below a 
steep incline runs down to the shore, on which olives, 
carobs, and corn are grown. Half-way up the cliff are 
another spring and a mill. The coast-line is broken 
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by small bays, with a narrow stretch of sand in 
each. | 

The path crosses a ravine and climbs steeply to 
a plateau on which is Charax. 

Charax, alt. 1,995 ft., pop. 660. 

The character of the country changes somewhat, 
though it remains wild and barren. Instead of a 
series of plateaus there are ranges of hills, with one or 
two small enclosed valieys where streams flow into 
katavethres. <A little corn is grown in the valleys; 
on the hills only bushes and scrub. 

Path goes S. through a gorge to a valley, alt. 
1,404 ft., then over a ridge to another valley. To 
the W. is Gaidaro Vouné, alt. about 3,000 ft. It 
ascends a valley SE., then crosses a ridge to another 
valley descending E. to the coast, in which is Rechéa. 

Rechéa, alt. about 1,500 ft., pop. 1,110. Cornfields 
surround the village. Path continues SE. through 
a depression till it comes to a valley descending SE. 
to the bay of Hiéraka. To the W. is Mt. Kolakera, 
alt. 3,678 ft. 

Hiéraka village, alt. 420 ft., pop- 670; near the site 
of the ancient Zarax. It is about 1 mile up the 
valley from the head of the bay. The bay is a long 
inlet into the coast-line, only 600 yards wide at the 
entrance; and narrowing to 200 yards before it turns 
NW. for } mile. Towards the head the water has 
a depth of from 2 to 7 fathoms, with mud bottom, and 
the anchorage is fit for small craft only. Except at 
the head of the bay the coast on both sides is steep-to. 
At the head is a large lagoon, with a staked fishery. 
Above and below the village corn, olives, and carobs 
are grown. The mountains are bare, There is a 
brackish spring near the shore. 

Path ascends again from the valley of Hiéraka going 
S., and crosses several limestone ridges, which descend 
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towards the sea and end in bold capes. They are the 
last spurs of the Parnon range. Between them lie 


jsmall valleys, with a little shallow soil, bearing corn. 


Path reaches the N. shore of the bay of Monemvasia, 
by a shepherd’s hut, and turns W. along the shore. 
On the opposite side of the bay rises the rocky 
island on which is Monemvasia. 

Port Palié near the ruins of the ancient port of 
Epidaurus Limera, now called Palié Monemvasia. 
|There is anchorage for small vessels in 4 fathoms, 
sheltered from all northerly and westerly winds. 

Path joins the road from Monemvasia to Sparta 
(Route 66) and goes 8. by the coast, crossing two 
torrents, where the mountains for a short distance 
recede from the shore. 

Road turns E. and crosses an old stone causeway 
536 ft. long, with a bridge (reconstructed in iron) of 14 
arches, over the shallow arm of the sea that divides 
the island from the mainland, and ascends to 

Monemvasia (Mévn “EpBaois, ‘Only Entrance’), 
pop. 520, P.T.0.,C.H. Anchorage (not safe in all 
winds) N. of the bridge. Regular communication 
with Nauplia and Piraeus. 

The island rock on which Monemvasia is situated, 
alt. about 1,000 ft., looks like a fragment broken off 
from the mountains ; it falls steeply to the sea on all 
sides. The town and fortress were of great im- 
portance in the Middle Ages, and had a large trade, 
especially in malmsey wine, which takes its name 
from the island. On the top of the rock is the old 
citadel, covered with ruins of mediaeval churches and 
houses. To the least steep face of the rock, the 
southern, clings the modern town, surrounded by 
massive walls that lead up to the citadel. Old 
churches, high gateways, and vaulted passages testify 
to the ancient greatness of the town. 
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miles 
The trade has now disappeared. There is no fertile 
land belonging to the town, and the springs are all 
ne brackish undrinkable water, so that the inhabi- 
tants have to rely on rain-water collected in cisterns. 


ROUTE 66 
MONEMVAS{A—SPARTA 


Via Levétsova, 55 miles 


A cart-road as far as mile 14}, thence a carriage-road, 
joining the road from Gytheion to Sparta (Route 68) at 
mile 38}. Two-wheeled carts (sotistes) go from Moldoi (see 
mile 143) to Monemvasia in connexion with the steamers. 

The road goes first over the hilly country NW. of Monem- 
vasia, then across the head of the very fertile valley of Moldoi, 
then across low hills to the fertile district of Hélos at the 
mouth of the Eurotas, and from there through the country 
known as Bardounochéria to the main road. For this road 
and the Eurotas valley see Route 68. 

miles 

0 Monemvasia (see Route 65, mile 48). Hence along 
the coast northwards by that route to Port Palié. 
4 Port Palié. Here the road turns inland going NW. 
up a torrent-bed. 
74 Angeldna on r. of road, alt. about 550 ft., pop. 500. 
Road descends gradually. 
94 Sykéa, alt. 518 ft., pop. 1,330 ; situated at the edge 
of the hill country, and overlooking the plain of 
Molaoi (ancient Leuce), which is 272 ft. above sea- 
level. The plain is about 7 miles from N. to 8., and 
5 miles from E. to W. It is surrounded by hills on 
all sides; but there is a small gorge at the SW. 
extremity which takes the waters of a stream to the 
sea. -NE. are the last spurs of the Parnon range (see 
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Route 65, mile 37). Opposite, on the W. side of the 
plain, is an isolated mountain, Kourkoula, alt. 3,000 ft. 
The plain is well cultivated, but most of the villages 
are on the surrounding heights, as the plain itself is 
unhealthy. 

Road proceeds NW. across northern part of the 
plain. 

Katavéthra 1} mile to the N., at the foot of the 
hills, pop. 770. Near it is a katavdthra that takes the 
waters of a stream. 

Branch road SW. to Molaoi, 1} mile, alt. 699 ft., pop. 
1,640, P. T. O., gendarmerie; P&kia, 2} miles, pop. 
840; thence over a limestone ridge, alt. 1,000 ft., to 
Eliais on the coast, 6 miles, pop. 300, C. H., the port 
of Moldoi and a place of rising importance. Coasting 
steamers call weekly from Piraeus. The anchorage 
is exposed and the depths somewhat irregular. In 
1902 it was contemplated to improve the anchorage 
for coasting steamers by building a breakwater. 

Road again begins to ascend, rounding N. slopes of 
Mt. Kotrkoula. 

Branch track NW. to Geraki, and thence to Sparta 
or Tripolitsé (see Route 67). 

Road proceeds in a more westerly direction. 

Apedia, alt. about 900 ft., pop. 620; situated in-an 
enclosed fertile plain, the waters of which disappear 
into a katavdthra. 

Road goes W. and then WSW., descending to the 
plain of Hélos (‘Marsh-land’). This plain extends 
down to the sea-coast, on either side of the Mari6- 
Tevma, a stream flowing from the S. spurs of Mt. 
Parnon, and of the Eurotas (iri) river. The plain is 
about 8 miles wide at the coast. Along the sea is 
a sandy beach, behind that a chain of low dunes, and 
behind this again marshes covered with reeds. The 


very fertile plain of Hélos begins behind this marshy 
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zone. A low ridge runs N. and §., about 14 mile 
distant from the hill on the E. edge of the plain, and 
divides it into two. The small eastern plain, in which 
was the ancient city of Helos (from which were named 
the Helots of ancient Sparta), is covered with corn- 
fields, interspersed with olives and oak-trees. W. of 
the ridge is the larger plain, which is one great corn- 
field, except for the marshes that border the Marié- 
revma and the Eurotas. 

The road runs through the northern part of the 
plain, between the cornfields. To the N. is a level 
plateau, alt. about 480 ft., intersected by the valley 
of the Maridrevma. ; 

Road crosses the Mariédrevma. About } mile to the 
8. lies Vlachiéte, pop. 530. 

Tsasi, pop. 340. About 1} mile to the N. is 
Mourtia on the edge of the plateau, pop. 510. 

Road crosses the Eurotas, here a very broad river, _ 
and navigable for flat-bottomed boats, about 3 miles 
from its mouth. 

To the N. is the narrow gorge by which the river 
makes its way through the limestone plateaus. To 
the S. is the plain covered with cornfields, vineyards, 
and mulberry-trees. 

Skala, pop. 780, P.T.O. Branch track SW. across 
the marshes to Trinesa on the coast, 5 miles, whence 
there is a road to Gytheion, 104 miles (see below, 
mile 353). 

Road proceeds W. through marshy country with 
hills on the r., at the foot of which many springs rise 
and form the Vasilopétamo (a name also given to the 
Eurotas in its lowest reaches). 

Stephania on 1. of road, pop. 490. Road turns 
NE. and climbs into the hilly but rather featureless 
country which is the S. part of the district known as 
Bardounochoria. In the N. this country bounds the 
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miles 

plain of Sparta on the S. Road passes the ancient 
porphyry quarries of Croceae. 

354 Branch track 8S. down the valley of a stream, above 
its 1. bank, reaching the shore of the gulf, 6} miles, 
and joining the coast road from Gytheion to Trinesa 
(see above, mile 29). 

36} Alafbey, pop. 150. 

37 Levétsova, alt. 1,007 ft., pop. 1,800, P.T.O. At 
this point road bifureates: (1) cart-track running 
NW., 5 miles, to join the Gytheion-Sparta road (see 
Route 68, mile 173) ; (2) carriage-road W. to the 
38} Gytheion-Sparta road, which is followed to Sparta 
(Route 68, miles 11$-283). 

55 Sparta. 


ROUTE 67 
NEAPOLIS—MONEMVAS{[A—TRIPOLITSA 


Via GERAKI, 93 miles 


Marked as a cart-track on the maps. No information 
about its present condition. Between Monemvasia and 
Apedia (miles 13-33) it is the same as the foregoing route. 
From Ardéchova (mile 70}) a carriage-road goes to join the 
Sparta—Tripolitsé road (Route 68). 

The track goes over low limestone ridges to Monemvasia, 
and after Apedid its general direction is NNW. over the 
barren plateau country E. of the Eurotas valley. It passes 
several cultivated plains in which are villages, but the greater 
part of the country is infertile and bare of trees except for 
thick shrubs which grow on the plateaus, where sheep and 
goats find pasture. East of the track is the long range of 
Mt. Parnon, while across the Eurotas valley to the W. is the 
high and steep.Taygetus. 

From Gerdki (mile 433) there is an important branch path 
to Sparta. 


miles 
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Ne&polis, pop. 1,650, P. T. O., C. H.; situated on 
the E. side of the bay of Vatika (ancient Boeaticus). 
It is the chief place in the district (known as Vatika) 
that occupies the extreme southern part of the 
peninsula of Malea; it was founded only some 60 
years ago. The chief occupation of the inhabitants 
is seafaring. 

The harbour is well sheltered except from southerly 
winds ; and in the winter many vessels collect here 
when weather-bound and unable to round Cape Malea. 
It is protected on the W. by Elaphéneso island, once 
connected with the mainland, and now separated from 
it by a strip of water about } mile wide and only 18 ft. 
deep. The solitary peak of the island is 906 ft. high ; 
N. of it is a terrace on which are some cornfields, and 
N. of this again is a sandy plain, in which lies the 
village of Elaphéneso on the coast, pop. 250. The 
sand is gradually being blown farther inland by north 
winds, and destroying the pasturage. Everywhere 
else the island is barren and uninhabited. Much pure 
salt is collected on the coasts of the island and of the 
mainland opposite. 

SE. of Neapolis, as far as Cape Malea, the country 
is mountainous (rising to 2,339 ft. above the sea) and 
bare of trees except for a few small but fertile valleys, 
in each of which a village is situated, and vegetables 
(especially onions) and fruit are grown. There are 
several small bays on the E. coast, but no large 
harbour corresponding to Vatika bay. 


An alternative track goes NW. along the coast 
across the barren plain of Vatika to Hagios Geérgios, 
4 miles, then along the coast-hills, which are still 
barren, to Elika in a small valley, 11 miles, pop. 580, 
and Daimoniaé, 14 miles, pop. 680, P.O.; from 
here the path goes either N. over limestone hills to 
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the fertile valley of Veliés, 20 miles, pop. 500, and 
joins the main track at Sykéa (see Route 66, mile 93) ; 
or NW. over a ridge to the plain of Molaoi, and N. 
across the plain to the village of that name (see 
Route 66, mile 143). 


Track goes NNE. from Ne4polis into the hills, 
crossing several deep valleys, where the soil is good 
and watered by wells. To the 1. is the plain of Vatika, 
the soil of which is very dry and barren ; here and 
there is a stray cornfield or a few olive-trees, otherwise 
nothing grows but low bushes 

Pharaklé above the track on the r., pop. 380. 

Misochéri, pop. 280. Track goes NNW. over a 
ridge, alt. 1,100 ft., forming the backbone of the 
peninsula, and then, continues for some distance along 
the hills that slope down to the Aegean coast. The 
hills form a plateau, which farther on is intersected 
by small dry torrent-beds ; at the mouth of each is 
an alluvial plain, watered by wells, and entirely planted 
with onions, which are grown for export. The path 
descends to a plateau, alt. 100 ft., partly sown with 
corn, partly like all these hills growing low bushes 
only, and then to plain on the coast by Monemvasia. 

Monemvasia. From here to mile 33 route follows. 
the cart-road to Sparta (Route 66, miles 0 to 20). 

Apedié 1 mile to W. Road to Sparta branches off 
WNW. 

Track goes NW., leaving Apedid on the 1. E. of the 
plain of Apedid, and separated from it by a low ridge, 
is ariother similar plain, stonier and less fertile, but 
also growing wheat and a little tobacco, and watered 
by several springs. At its E. edge is the village of 
Niéta about 3 miles from Apedia, alt. 771 ft., pop. 
1,200, P. O. 

Track continues NNW. 
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Gotivais to the r. of the track, pop. 240; situated 
on the edge of a barren plateau extending W. to the 
Mariérevma ravine (see Route 66, mile 23). There 
is a small plain, with vineyards and cornfields. 

Track goes over more barren hills, crosses the Marié- 
revma valley, and reaches Alepochéri. 

Alepochéri in a small plain, pop. 250. Thence NW. 
over a saddle to another plain. On a peak to the r. 
are the ruins of a large village and a mediaeval 
fortress, probably the remains of Geréki, which was 
an important place in the Middle Ages. 

Geraki, alt. 1,211 ft., pop. 1,490, P. T. O. ; situated 
on the slopes of hill to the N. of the plain, which is 
well cultivated. NE. is the high wall of the Parnon 
mountains. 

About 34 miles WSW. of Gerdki is Vrontama, 
pop. 780, on a plateau above the bed of the Eurotas. 
Many of the inhabitants of Kosmas (see Route 64 B, 
mile 104) spend the winter at Vrontama. 


Branch path to Sparta: 
miles 
0 Geraki. From Geraki path goes WNW. 
across a plateau of conglomerate, in which 
the streams have cut only shallow valleys. 
The vegetation consists only of scrub, with 
a few scattered olive-trees. Away to the W. 
is the high and steep Taygetus range. Marks 
of an ancient road are still visible. 
5 Zoupaina up a small valley to the r., pop. 
600. The path continues over the hills, 
which are here covered with heather (com- 
jmoner in Laconia than anywhere else in 
Greece). The W. spurs of Parnon approach 
the path on the r. 


9 Gortsa, alt. 1,102 ft., pop. 1,230, P. T. O. 
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_miles 

144 Kephala, pop. 340. Path turns SW., de- 

scending rapidly. 
14 Skoura, pop. 920, P. T. O.; in the valley 
| of the Eurotas. The bed of the river is here 
1 200-300 yds. wide, and overgrown with 
oleander bushes. On the I. bank of the river 
corn and olive-trees aré grown, and currant- 
| fields are found near Skotra. 

Path goes NW. up the 1. bank along a 
ledge in the cliffs, which fall steeply to the 
river (see Route 64 A, mile 24). 

19 Path crosses the Eurotas by a ford about 
1 mile S. of the bridge (see Route 68, mile 30) ; 
thence W. by road to Sparta. 

20° Sparta. 


Track continues NNW. from Gerdki, and ascends 
the W. spurs of Mt. Parnon. The high summits of the 
main range continue on the E. 

Zaraphona, alt. 2,434 ft., in a cultivated valley 
(see Route 64 B, mile 17). Track continues NW., 
ascending. To the r. is Mt. Ps&ri, alt. 6,037 ft., with 
extensive fir woods on its slopes. , 

Agriani, alt. 3,022 ft., in another fertile valley (see 
Route 64 A, mile 20). Track goes N. by E. over 
a limestone ridge, with fir woods on the l., then 
descends to a very small cultivated valley. 

Tsintsina in the valley, alt. about 2,600 ft., pop. 
400. 
| Track proceeds N by W., ascending to a height of 
3,200 ft. The mountains on the r. are covered with 
fir forests, interspersed farther N. with pine woods. 
|Track descends again near the head of the Kelephina 
jvalley (see Route 68, mile 31), forming a small plain, 
‘alt. 2,658 ft. 
| Vamvakot on a hill in the plain (see Route 62 (6), 
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miles 
mile 40). Track goes NW. over a bare ridge to the 
larger plain of Aréchova. 

703 Arachova, alt. 2,871 ft. (see Route 62 (a), mile 37). 
From here a carriage-road goes WNW. over a southern 
shoulder of Mt. Ts6ka, which lies to the r. and is 
4,026 ft. high. 

T7 Chani of Bakotros, where route joins the Sparta— 
Tripolitsé road, and crosses the boundary between the 
provinces of Laconia and Arcadia. Hence by the 
road to Tripolits4 as in Route 68, miles 503-663. 

93 Tripolitsa. 


Note on the Island of Kythera 


Kythera or Cerigo (Tserigo) island, formerly one of the 
Tonian Islands, but now part of the province of Argolis, lies 
about 43 miles S. of Elaphéneso (see above, mile 0); it is 
an irregular oval in shape and has an area of about 100 sq. 
miles. It is mountainous, arid, and of volcanic formation ; 
the highest peak, Hagia Moné, is 1,668 ft. above sea-level. 
There are several caves, noted for their porphyry. The 
coasts are high, scarped, with small off-lying islets here and 
there, surrounded by deep water ; the W. and SW. sides are 
irregular, with precipitous cliffs. But between the mountain- 
ranges are numerous small valleys and upland plains, well 
cultivated and presenting a very different appearance from 
the barren coasts as seen from the sea. Most of the inhabi- 
tants are engaged in agriculture ; among the chief products 
are grapes, wine, oil, melons, figs, oranges, hemp, cotton, 
and honey, all of which are exported. Cereals are grown for 
home consumption ; great numbers of hares, rabbits, and 
turtle-doves are caught, and in the autumn quantities of 
quails and other birds. The fisheries are productive and 
form a large item in the commerce of the island. Sheep 
and goats find pasture on the mountains. Some of the 
inhabitants are also engaged in seafaring, and many migrate 
in search of employment to Piraeus, Smyrna, and Alexandria. 
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The climate is temperate and healthy, but the island is 
liable to violent whirlwinds, which often cause considerable 
destruction to trees and vineyards. The total population is 
13,100. 

There are landing-places at Hagia Pelagié on the NE. 
coast, at the bay of Hagios Nikélaos towards the SE., and 
at Port Kapsali at the S. end, the chief port of the island. 
There is regular steamship service to Hagia Pelagié and 
Kapsali. 

Kythera town (also called Chéra), pop. 1,500, P. T. 0., C.H., 
gendarmerie, the chief place in the island, lies on a hill at 
the head of Kapsali bay. There is an old Venetian fortress 
above the town, which has one wide street and several 
crooked lanes. The roads in the island (built during the 
British occupation) are good. The principal road runs 
through the island from S. to N., starting at Kythera, as 
follows : 

miles 

0 Kythera. 

5} Branch road NNE. to Mitata, 14 mile, pop. 570, 
with a good spring, and then E. to Hagios Nikélaos bay 
(P. T. 0., C. H.). 

9 Branch road E. to Kastrisianika, 1 mile, pop. 400. 
12; Triphyllidnika, pop. 120. Mylopétamo ? mile to the 
W., pop. 870, P. T. O. 

Pétamo, pop. (with surrounding hamlets) 1,650, 
|P. T.0.; it is the chief place in the N. part of the 
lisland. Track hence E. to Hagia Pelagia on the coast, 
P.T.0., C.H., and NW. to Karavas, pop. 730, 
P. T. O., a village situated among orchards and plane- 
trees, famous for the large orange-trees grown there, 
and for its iron-water springs. 

Seventeen miles SE. of Kythera is Antikythera or Cerigotto 
(called Liots by the inhabitants of Kythera, a corruption of 
its ancient name of Aegilia), a narrow rocky island, 5} miles 
long, NNW. and SSE., and nearly 2 miles wide in the middle. 
The island is rocky, and rises to a height of 1,230 ft. ; it has 
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a sterile aspect, but the inner valleys are cultivated. The 
coast is iron-bound, with steep, inaccessible cliffs, and no 
sand is to be seen. The only port is Pétamo 1} mile SE. of 
Cape Kephalé, the N. extremity of the island. The village 
of Pétamo is at the SW. part of the port, and has a popula- 
tion of 780. 


ROUTE 68 


GYTHEION (MARATHONESI)X—SPARTA—TRIPOLITSA, 
663 miles 


A carriage-road, metalled all the way. There is a regular 
service of diligences between Gytheion and Sparta, and of 
motor-omnibuses between Sparta and Tripolits4, connecting 
with the train services at the latter town. 

The road goes at first over the hilly country known as 
Bardounochéria, in parts well cultivated, in others growing 
only heather and scrub. To the W. is the district of the 
Maina (see p. 103). Then it descends to the extremely 
fertile plain of Sparta, with the Eurotas to the r. of the road. 
To the W. is the high and steep Taygetus range (now called 
Pentedaktylos), rising at Mt. Hagios Elias to 7,904 ft., covered 
with pines and firs. To the E. is the Parnon range, with 
fir forests on its slopes. Beyond Sparta the road leaves the 
valley of the Eurotas and climbs to the barren western spurs of 
Parnon, ascending to 3,000 ft. at the Kleisoura pass. From 
here it descends to the plain of Tripolits’. Between the 
Laconian gulf and the interior of the Peloponnese this is the 
only carriage-road. No road joins it either from the Aegean 
coast on the E., over Parnon (except the cart-road from 
Monemvasia, Route 66), or from Messenia on the W., over 
Taygetus ; only difficult mule-tracks cross these mountains. 

The mule-track from Sparta to Megalépolis (Route 69) 
continues up the valley of the Eurotas above Sparta. The 
Eurotas (fri) itself does not present any considerable natural 
obstacle to traffic ; except after heavy rain and in spring 
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during the melting of the snows, it is everywhere fordable 
on foot except near its mouth. In the plain of Sparta its 
bed is very broad and stony. 


miles 
0 


Gytheion (Marathonési), pop. 5,430, P.T. 0., C H., 
seat of a bishop; head-quarters of gendarmerie. 
The chief and almost the only port of Laconia. It is 
a busy, crowded, and dirty modern town at the foot 
of a bold promontory, on which is a ruined castle. 
The climate is hot and unhealthy, and mosquitoes 
abound. A mole connects the mainland with the 
little island of Marathonési, on which are a chapel, 
a lighthouse, and several other buildings ; the mole 
and island protect the port on the S. Small coasting 
vessels unload alongside the mole forming the inner 
harbour, but large vessels anchor off the northern 
end of the mole-head in 15 fathoms. There is regular 
steamship communication with Patras and Piraeus. 
The imports total in value about £50,000 per annum ; 
and the chief exports are currants, figs, valonia, and 
wine. 

Water is brought by aqueduct from the village of 
Pasavé (see Route 70, mile 3), where also is the 
electric power-station for the lighting of the town. 

Road crosses W. and runs up r. bank of a stream. 
On the N. are gentle hills covered with olive-trees. 
Road soon enters hilly country, covered with corn- 
fields (alt. about 350 ft.). Here and there a few olive- 
trees and valonia oaks. 

Road bends N., and descends slightly to the upper 
valley of the river Bardotnia, flowing 8. to the 
Laconian gulf. The valley, lying to the W. and S. of 
the road, is extremely fertile, giving two crops a year, 
first wheat, then maize ; some cotton is also grown. 
To the SW. are higher hills covered with oaks. 

Road crosses one of the branches of the Bardotnia 
and ascends up its r. bank. It soon reaches the 
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district of Bardounochéria, a hilly country, in parts 
barren of everything but scrub, in parts covered with 
cornfields and olive groves. In the villages are found 
the tower-like houses characteristic of the Maina. 

Alt. about 650 ft. 

Alt. about 1,000 ft. To the E. is the somewhat 
barren country between Levétsova and Stephanié 
(see Route 66, miles 32-7). To the W. is a well- 
watered hilly country, with numerous springs; the 
slopes of Taygetus are covered with firs. On the 
lower hills olive-trees, chestnuts, mulberries, and 
cornfields are seen. The watercourses are full of 
tall plane-trees and oleanders. In this district is the 
mediaeval fortress of Bardotnia and several villages, 
of which Hagios Nik6laos, alt. 1,217 ft., pop. 550, P.T.O., 
Kastania on the slopes of Taygetus, alt. 2,369 ft., pop. 
400, and Petrina, pop. 310, P. T. O., are the chief. 
Among the products of the district are silk and honey. 

Alt. about 1,300 ft. 
| Road goes for } mile across level country and then 
|descends steeply and with many curves to the fertile 
ivalley of the Skoteiné Langadi (‘ Dark Gorge ’). 

Road crosses a branch of the Langadi. ° 
| Road crosses another branch of the Langadi. 
Branch road E. to Levétsova, 1} mile, and hence to 
Monemvasia (see Route 66, mile 37). 

Road ascends NNW. for a short distance up the 
jl. bank of the stream, and then bends to the N. 
The valley is well cultivated. 

Chani of Térapsa, alt. 892 ft. Village of that name, 
pop. 370, lies 14 mile to W. of road, high up on 
a barren plateau. For path from Taérapsa to Gordnoi 
see below, under mile 18}. 

Road rises to about 1,000 ft. above the sea. Corn 
fields alternate with uncultivated spaces, growing 
only bushes and asphodel. 
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Road descends and crosses a branch of Rasina 
river, one of the principal tributaries of the Eurotas 
on its r. bank. 

Daphni, pop. 900, lies 2 miles E. of the road. 

Branch track SE. to Levétsova (see Route 66, 
mile 37). 

Road crosses the Rasina river, where it is spanned 
by the broken arches of an old bridge. 


The country W. of the road consists of rounded 
hills well watered and fertile. From Tarapsa (see 
above, mile 123) a path goes NW. to Goranoi, pop. 
900, P. T. O. ; the village is surrounded by every kind 
of fruit-tree, walnut, cherry, pear, mulberry, fig, and 
olive. Silk-growing constitutes an important in- 
dustry in these valleys. 8. of Gordnoi lies Ara in a 
similar valley, pop. 780. To the N. is Xerékampo, pop. 
1,500, P. T. O., at the mouth of the wide valley of the 
Rasina, which here enters the plain. Xerédkampo is 
about 24 miles W. of the high road. From Gorénoi 
or Xerdkampo a path goes W. up the valley of the 
Rasina, up ‘the slopes of Taygetus, and crosses by 
a pass, alt. 4,977 ft., immediately S. of Hagios Elias, 
alt. 7,904 ft., the highest peak of Taygetus, and then 
descends to Kardamyle (see Route 75, mile 16}). 
The slopes of Taygetus are covered with oaks to 
a height of 3,000 ft., and above that with firs and 
pines. 1} mile NW. of Xerdkampo on the hills is 
Paliochéri, pop. 870, whence a path descends N. to 
the plain again at Andgia, pop. 730, and goes across 
it to join the main road near Sklavochéri (see below, 
mile 244). 


Road now goes over several low ridges, intersected 
by streams. 
Road crosses Andégia stream. The village (see 
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miles 


above) is about 1} mile to the 1. The road is now in 
the very fertile plain which slopes quite gradually 
down from the foot-hills of Taygetus towards the 
Eurotas, but is separated from the river by a broad 
flat ridge, about as high as the centre part of the plain. 
The ridge slopes steeply down to the Eurotas, and 
is intersected by several small valleys, At the foot 
of the mountains, where many springs rise, the 
plain is covered thickly with orchards, below these 
corn and maize are found, with only a few fruit- 
trees interspersed. The ridge by the river bears 
cornfields, but no trees. 

Road gaes over several streams. 

24 Machmottbey on the r., pop. 230. 

244 Sklavochéri, pop. 330. 

263 | Road crosses a low cultivated ridge, about 65 ft. 
above the plain and running diagonally across it, and 
descends to the plain of Sparta itself. Orchards along 
the river bank to the r., and at the foot of Taygetus ; 
in between are corn and maize-fields with a few olive 
and mulberry-trees between. 

Sparta, alt. 735 ft., pop. (with the villages imme- 
diately around) 6,800, P. T. O., seat of Nomarch of 
Laconia, of Demarch, and of a bishop; head-quarters 
of gendarmerie. It is situated about 1 mile W. of the 
Eurotas, on a low hill. Alt. of the river 623 ft. N. 
of the town is the gently rising hill on which was 
the acropolis of the ancient town, alt. 804 ft. 

The town is entirely modern, and has been laid out 
with broad, straight streets crossing each other at 
right angles. The houses, however, are poor and 
small. The cathedral is built on a slight eminence 
in the W. part of the town. There are silk-spinning 
establishments and a tobacco factory. 

Sparta has the finest situation of any town in 
Greece. It lies in the middle of the plain, which is 
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equalled only by that of Messenia for the luxuriance 
of its vegetation ; while on the W. rises the majestic 
range of Taygetus more than 7,000 ft. above the 
plain, and sloping steeply right down to the plain- 
level. On’ the slopes at almost regular intervals 
dark, narrow gorges open out, filled with wild torrents 
in winter, but quite dry in summer. During the 
dry season no water flows down from the mountains, 
but at their foot numerous springs that flow all the 
year round (probably receiving the waters of the 
mountain by underground passages) flow eastward 
to the Eurotas, and serve to irrigate the fields and 
orchards. The most important of these are the springs 
of Trypi and Mistré (see Route 74, miles 18 and 203). 
About ? mile N. of Sparta the plain is bounded by 
\low cultivated hills, through which the Eurotas comes 
|(see Route 69). Sparta is surrounded by luxuriant 
groves of oranges, figs, mulberries, olives, and other 
fruit-trees. Beneath the trees corn and fruit and 
vegetables are grown, especially melons and pumpkins 
of excellent quality and enormous size. One result, 
however, of the abundance of water and the large 
plantations of trees is the spread of malaria, which 
is very common in the plain in summer. It is uncom- 
fortably hot in summer, as the sea-breezes are kept 
jout by the hills of Bardounochéria, while the cold 
winds that blow down from Taygetus or Parnon 
cause many sudden changes of temperature. 

The Eurotas at Sparta, with a bed from 200 to 
300 yds. wide, flows in several streams, and the sand- 
|banks between them are covered with oleanders. 
‘In the height of the summer the river is not more 
than a foot deep. It floods in winter and is then 
‘often unfordable. 


| A branch road goes SSW. from Sparta to Hagios 
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Toannes, 2} miles, alt. 663 ft., pop. 1,090. From 
there a steep zigzag path ascends the slopes of Tay- 
getus to a terrace, alt. about 2,300 ft., planted with 
corn, chestnuts, and olives. At the farther end, 
where the mountain again rises steeply upwards, is 
Anavryté, 5} miles, alt. 2,553 ft., pop. 1,530, P. T. 0. ; 
it is a prosperous village, many of whose inhabitants 
migrate elsewhere to earn their living .as leather- 
workers. The slopes of Taygetus are covered with 
fir forests to a height of 6,200 ft. The path continues 
along the slopes SE., then descends through fir-trees 
and cornfields to Anégia, about 11 miles (see above, 
mile 183). 

For the road W. to Mistré and Trypi see Route 74. 


Road goes NE. from Sparta, and rounds the E. 
end of the acropolis hill and turns N. 

Road crosses Eurotas by an iron bridge, and pro- 
ceeds NNE., soon beginning the ascent of the western 
spurs of Parnon. The plain along the banks of the 
river is narrow, but very fertile; it is planted with 
olive-trees, and beneath them corn is grown; after 
the harvesting of the corn, maize is sown in the same 
year. On the right of the road is Aphesou, by which 
comes the path from Leonidi (see Route 64). 

An alternative route (the old bridle-path) keeps 
to the r. bank of the Eurotas for some distance and 
crosses it by the old stone bridge of Képanos about 
3 miles N. of Sparta, and then goes N. up the hills 
steeply to the chénia of Vourlid (see below, mile 36), 
where it rejoins the main road. 

Road reaches the valley of the Kelephina stream, 
one of the principal tributaries of the Eurotas on its 
1. bank (see Route 62 (a), mile 37, and (b), mile 40). 
Road ascends by the r. bank ENE., and then turns 


N. and crosses the stream by a bridge. Road, which 
age 
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becomes bad, bends NNW., and ascends the gentle 
slopes of the hills, covered with corn, fig-trees, and 
mulberries. There is a fine view back over the plain of 
Sparta (the ‘ hollow Lacedaemon ’ of Homer). 

Theoldgos, pop. 390. 

Narrow branch road winding uphill to Voutianoi, 
alt. 1,683 ft., pop. 540, P.T.O.; large olive groves. 

Chania of Vourlia, alt. 2,005 ft. One mile to the 
W. is the village of Vourli4, pop. 1,180, P. T. 0. 
Away to the E., on the other side of the Kelephina, is 
Vasara, pop. 1,100. Immediately on ther. is a height, 
alt. 2,726 ft. 

Here a dry and barren region begins ; the vegeta- 
tion is scanty and consists of bushes only. In the 
small hollows and valleys there are a few cornfields. 
No villages are seen till Alepochéri (mile 544). 

Road goes NNE., descending to the valley of the 
Kelephina again. 

Chani of Krevatas (deserted), alt. about 1,900 ft. 


Paths NE. to Aréchova and Astros (Route 62 (a)), 
and E. to Vrésthena and Astros (Route 62 (b)). 
Village of Koniditsa on the hills about 23 miles to 
the W., pop. 420. Thence a path descends to cross 
the Eurotas and goes W. to Kastania (see Route 69, 
mile 73). 


Road leaves the valley and ascends the barren 


thills northwards with wide curves and hairpin bends. 


For some distance hardly a house is to be seen. 

Top of ridge. Kelephina valley on E. 

Chani of Kékkine Lottza, named after the little 
plain with red soil, which the road here crosses. 
The plain has a few cornfields. 

Kleisotra pass, alt. 3,064 ft., the watershed 


between the Eurotas and the Sarénda Pétamos (see 
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Route 60 A, mile 31, and Route 63, mile 18}). The 
pass is not long, nor very narrow ; it is a dry, stony 
valley between gentle limestone slopes. On the 
farther side the road descends to a fairly large, but 
stony plain, where there are more cornfields. On 
the r. is Mt. Ts6ka, alt. 4,206 ft. 

Chani of Bakotros. Road from Ardéchova tomes 
in from the SE. (Route 67, miles 703-77). Boundary 
between the provinces of Laconia and Arcadia. 


The old bridle-path (cf. above, mile 30) continues 
N. here, past a spring by the deserted chdni of 
Kryavrysi, down the valley of the Sarinda Pétamos, 
and rejoins the main road at Kaparéli (see below, 
mile 59). 


The road makes a sharp bend SW., and then turns 
\N. again, over a plateau. 

Alepochéri above road, to the W., pop. 330. 
| Branch path E. to Vérvaina and Doliana (see 
Route 68, mile 184) ; another W. to Arvanitokerasia, 
\2 miles, pop. 800, and Vlachokerasia, 3} miles, pop. 
1,610, P.T.0. The plateau has only scrub growing 
ion it, but some springs flow from it into the plains 
‘round these two villages and Alepochéri, in which 
many fruit-trees are grown. 

Road goes over a limestone ridge and descends. 

Kaparéli, alt. about 2,700 ft., pop. 590; on the 
edge of the plain of Tripolits4. 
| Road goes N. On the 1. is the large Taka swamp, 
which is a lake in winter and hardly dries up in 
summer. It occupies a space of 10,000 strémmata 
(=1,000 hectares) of land. The swamp is caused by 
the choking of the katavéthres on the S8., which 
formerly took the waters of the plain. 

Branch road NNE. to Pialf, 3 miles, whence there 
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miles 
is a road to Tripolitsi, 74 miles (Route 63, miles 
26-30). 

The plain here between Piali and the swamp is 
well cultivated with corn, maize, and hemp. The 
mountains on all sides are quite bare. 

603 Kamiri on r. of road, alt. 2,250 ft., pop. 500. 

61y Kerasitsa on r. of road, pop. 590. Road turns 
NNW., and goes over a chain of low hills. 

63 Tsiva on |. of road, pop. 370. 

64 Thana 1 mile to the W., pop. 1,100. Road 
goes N. ; 

663 | Tripolitsa alt. 2,175 ft. (see Route 60 A). 


ROUTE 69 
SPARTA—MEGALOPOLIS, 283 or 30 miles 


A rough and hilly route, of which only the first 6 miles are 
passable for vehicles. It is of some importance as an alter- 
native route from Sparta to the interior, supplementing the 
high road (Route 68). It follows the right or western bank 
of the Eurotas up to its source, crosses the low watershed 
between the Eurotas and the Alpheios, and goes through the 
western Arcadian plain to Megalépolis. The Eurotas is 
fordable on foot everywhere, except when it is in flood. 
The railway which has long been planned to connect Gytheion 
and Sparta with the Peloponnesian system will follow this 
route nearly all the way. There are traces of an ancient road 
nearly identical in its course with this route. 

About 1 mile N. of Sparta the plain is bounded by hills, 
and the Eurotas flows through a narrow gorge. W. of the 
river, however, the country is undulating and fertile; the 
northern spurs of Taygetus border it on the W. To the E. 
are higher, barren mountains, sloping down close_to the river 
bank. Most of the villages lie away to the W. near or on the 
foot-hills of Taygetus. 
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Sparta. Road leaves in a general northerly direc- 
tion, as far as the road bridge over the Eurotas (see 
Route 68, mile 30). It does not cross the bridge, but 
continues up the r. bank. 

Bridle-path to Tripolits& branches NE. across the 
Képanos bridge (see Route 68, mile 30). 

Road does not cross the bridge, but continues up 
the r. bank, through the valley of the Eurotas, 
skirting the base of the Asemakis hill, through 
undulating, cultivated country, gradually ascending 
and crossing several streams, generally at some 
distance from the river. 

About 3 miles to the W. near the foot-hills of 
Taygetus is the village of Longastra, pop. 770, and 
# mile NNW. of Longistra is Soustiani, pop. 360. 
14 mile farther NNW. lies Vordénia, pop. 870. 

Branch tracks : 

(1) W. to Kastania, 3} miles, alt. 1,555 ft., pop. 
1,700, P. T.O.; a busy market town. } mile SSE. 
is Kastri, pop. 260. Kastanid lies 2} miles NNW. of 
Vordénia (see above, mile 34). It is situated at the 
foot of the mountain in a narrow gorge, where many 
springs rise; but the valley is damp and unhealthy 
and overgrown with trees. To the S. is the peak of 
Hagios Ioannes, alt. 5,900 ft., which projects from the 
central ridge towards the E. A fairly large stream 
flows from the gorge to the Eurotas ; on its 1. bank 
are low stony hills, on the r. a steep cliff about 150 ft. 
high. The higher hills are covered with scrub only ; 
the lower near the Eurotas are well cultivated, 
especially with mulberry-trees. From Kastania the 
path continues, ascending, to Georgitsi, 54 miles (only 
2 miles from Kastanid), alt. 3,032 ft., pop. 1,680, 
P.T.0.; there is a view from here of the whole 
valley of the Eurotas as far as Mt. Parnon on the E. 
From Georgitsi a path goes W. by a pass 4,603 ft. 
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high over the Taygetus range just N. of Mt. Malevé, 
alt. 5,269 ft., to Dyrrachi on the W. slopes (see 
Route 72 B, mile 133). 

(2) E., fording the Eurotas,. to Koniditsa and the 
chani of Krevatas on the Sparta—Tripolits4 road (see 
Route 68, mile 384). Near the river below Koniditsa 
is a small plain covered with vineyards ; at the edge 
of the plain is a spring, Kephalari, supposed to be 
the outlet of the waters of the Téka marsh near 
Tripolits (see Route 68, mile 59). — 

Main road continues N. along the foot-hills. 

Route, now a track, crosses stream of Kastani4, the 
largest of the streams that flow here from Taygetus to 
the Eurotas. 

Georgitsanika Kalyvia, alt. about 1,150 ft., pop. 
570, a settlement from Georgitsi (see above, mile 74); 
near by is a copious spring. A stony path leads to 
Kastania. 

Three miles to the W. high up on the hills is 
Agérianni, pop. 580. 

Vottouko on the r. of the route, which about here 
becomes a path. 

Path goes over the difficult, hilly country which 
borders the Eurotas; path bends towards the W. 
It descends again to cross a stream, then crosses 
a ridge to the valley of the Longaniko. 

The Longaniko stream, often much flooded in 
winter and spring. Village of Longaniko, pop. 1,050, 
lies about 14 mile SW. up the valley. 

Path descends the valley NNW. and reaches the 
Eurotas valley again near its head. This valley is 
a wide hollow between Mt. Tsimberou, alt. 4,108 ft., 
on the N. and Taygetus on the S., and connects the 
Eurotas basin with the plain of Megaldpolis. 

Chéni of Chelmés, alt. about 1,470 ft., at the S. 
base of the conspicuous conical hill of Chelmés, 
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alt. 2,556 ft. (to be distinguished from Mt. Chelmés 
near Kalavryta: see Route 91). Boundary between 
the provinces of Laconia and Arcadia. Several 
streams rise near by and unite to form the Eurotas. 
The principal one rises on the N. slopes of Chelmés, 
and flows round its W. and S. slopes. 


A branch path from here goes N. up another branch 
of the Eurotas flowing E. of Chelmés from Mt. Tsim- 
beroa, to connect with the Tripolits4 valley. It 
ascends rapidly to Agriakéna on the hills to the W., 
4 miles, alt. 2,123 ft., pop. 160, then crosses the 
river, alt. 1,570ft.,and ascends eastwards to Kaltesia, 
5 miles, alt. 2,224 ft., pop. 500. Some olive-trees 
grow here at a higher elevation above the sea than 
anywhere else in the Peloponnese. 34 miles SE. of 
Kaltesia is Kollina, alt. 2,130 ft., pop. 2,000, P. T. 0. 
Most of the hills are covered with the thick bushes 
characteristic of the western Peloponnese. To the N. 
are jagged limestone mountains, and E. of this region 
begins the barren E. half of the Peloponnese. The 
path goes NW. from Kaltesié, over flat-topped hills 
that rise to nearly 4,000 ft., to Arvanitokerasia, 11 
miles (see Route 68, mile 56). 


At the chani of Chelmés path bifurcates : (a) direct 
route to Megaldpolis ; (6) via Leontéri. 


(a) Direct Routes 
Ch4ni of Chelmés. Bridle-path follows the tele- 
graph wires and ascends N. along the W. slopes of 
Chelmés. It enters a district lying between Mt. 
Tsimberot’ and Taygetus, with low hills intersected 
by numerous winding valleys, some running to the 
Eurotas, some to the Alpheios. 


Skortsinou, pop. 740. Here path inclines NW., 
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and enters a, valley, alt. 1,585 ft., which is the watere 
shed between the Eurotas and the Alpheios basins. 
It descends gradually down the farther side of the 
valley to a plain covered with cornfields, with a few 
oaks interspersed. 

Zaime on 1. of path, pop. 300. 14 mile to the r. 
is Gardiki, pop. 440, on the slopes of Mt. Tsimberou. 

Rottsi, pop. 200; railway station on Tripolits4— 
Kalamata line. The projected railway to Sparta 
will branch off here. 14 mile to the E. is Anemodotri, 
pop. 400. 

Path crosses railway. 

Path crosses the Alpheios. Rapsommiati on r. of 
path, pop. 430. 

Ali Aga 3 mile to the W., pop. 120. 

Rousvanaga, pop. 560. _ 

Megalépolis (see below). 


(b) Via LeonvARi 


Chani of Chelmés. This route (44 hrs.) goes W., 
ascending the outlying N. spurs of Taygetus, and 
passes the highest headstreams of the Eurotas. It 
leaves the pastoral village of Petrina on a high ridge 
to the r. and ascends numerous small ravines. 

Botra 1 mile to SW., lying on a fertile plateau. 

Path descends gradually NNW. to the upper valley 
of the Alpheios and reaches Leontari. 

Leontari, alt. 1,896 ft., pop. 1,100, P. T. O.; situated 
on a northern spur of Taygetus. In Frankish and 
Turkish times Leontdri was a place of considerable 
importance, but it has now greatly declined, though 
it has still a lively market. The railway station lies 
about 1} mile below to the W. 

Path proceeds N., descending to the plain and 
passing several small villages. 


Path crosses the Alpheios, alt. 1,257 ft. 
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Megalépolis (Sindno), alt. 1,401 ft., pop. 1,560, 
P.T.0., gendarmerie; the only town of the plain. 
This basin, watered by the many streams that unite 
to form the Alpheios, is easy of access on all sides 
except the NW. Low and easy passes lead to Mes- 
senia (Route 72), Sparta (see above), and the upland 
plain of Tripolitsé (Route 72); also N. to Karytaina and 
the valley of Demetsdéna (Route 87). Only on the NW. 
is it barred by difficult passes, as the Alpheios makes its 
way from Karytaina down to the plains of W. Pelopon- 
nese through a narrow gorge that makes traffic difficult. 

The whole plain suffered greatly from the earth- 
quake of 1886 (see introduction to Route 72). The 
fertility of the land is somewhat lessened by its 
dryness, as the rain soon sinks through the loose 
soil, and the streams run in deep beds useless for 
irrigation. Unlike the swampy plains of Tripolitsé 
(see Route 60 A, at end), the basin of Megaldpolis is 
completely drained. There are no springs. All 
drinking water is got from deep wells. For this 
reason only corn and currants and a few vines are 
grown. The whole plain is cultivated. There are 
only a few trees, olive, mulberry, and fig, to break 
the monotony, in contrast to the steep oak-covered 
hills to the S. of the plain. Owing to its position 
as the meeting-place of all routes coming from 
western and south-western Peloponnese, the impor- 
tance of Megalépolis is only second to that of Tripolitsé 
as a centre of communication. Yet no important 
town has ever grown up in the plain. To-day the 
towns farther north, Stemnitsa, Demetséna, and 
Langédia, are bigger places. In Frankish times 
Karytaina and Leontdéri were the centres of trade. 
Megaldpolis was founded to be a.town, but its broad, 
shaded streets are lined with small cottages and huts, 
iwhich present nothing of the appearance of a towns 
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ROUTE 70 
GYTHEION—AREOUPOLIS, 15 miles 


This route, connecting the gulf of Laconia with the eastern 
shore of the Messenian gulf, is metalled, but in poor condition 
as far as Karyoupolis. Thence it is a path to about mile 
12, where the road begins again. Areotpolis is a small 
port, of localimportance. The district W. and S. of Gytheion 
is the Maina (see p. 103), a wild mountainous region, famous 
for its prolonged resistance to the Turks, and its virtual 
independence during the Frankish and Turkish rule over 
Greece. Many of the villages are on apparently inaccessible 
slopes, and the houses are towers built for defence. The 
Maina extends on both slopes of the southern Taygetus range 
and occupies the whole of the peninsula as far as Cape Matapan.- 
Between Tajgetus and the mountains of southern Maina 
there is a low saddle, only 800 ft. above the sea, like a furrow 
cutting across the peninsula. The route goes by this gap. 
To the N. of the gap is Mt. Koubénova, alt. 4,810 ft., the W. 
slopes of which are covered with firs; to the S. Mt. Sagié 
reaches 3,993 ft. 


miles | 


0 Gytheion (Marathonési: see Route 68). Road goes 
S. over a limestone ridge running down to sea on 1. 
1 Mavrovoini on 1., pop. 920. Hills on r. 610 ft. 

Road descends SW. to a small coast plain, very 
fertile and watered by means of wells, where onions, 
figs, olives, and grapes are grown. From here 
onwards the typical Mainote tower-houses are seen. 
3 Road crosses Bardotinia river, which here has very 
little water (see Route 68, mile 3). Path to Cape 
Matapan (Route 71) branches S. 

Road ascends a high ridge thickly covered with 
oak-trees. To the W. are the ruins of the Frankish 
castle of Pasava (‘Passe Avant’), built to confine the 
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Mainotes to the S. half of the peninsula. Aqueduct 
and electric power station for Gytheion. 

Road then goes W. through a small valley. 

Chani of Chosiari. Village 1 mile to ther., pop. 120. 
The valley is fertile and well cultivated, especially 
with fig-trees; the slopes are terraced and planted 
with olive and oak-trees. 

Road reaches a wider valley, in which lies Karyou- 
polis, pop. 450. Road goes W. up the valley, which 
here runs through a deep gorge, ascending gradually. 
Farther on several springs are passed, and the banks 
of the stream are covered with oleander. The valley 
narrows again to a gorge, with cliffs several hundred 
ft. high. About here road becomes a path. 

Vachou, pop. 550, in a stony but cultivated plain, 
with olives and cornfields. 

From here the character of the country changes. 
The path gradually rises to the watershed, but 
instead of a well-watered and cultivated land it 
reaches an arid desert country ; the ridge which the 
path crosses, and the mountain walls on either side, 
are of marble, and there is no vegetation. 

Crest of the ridge, alt. 806 ft. A path goes due 
W. down a dry valley to Liméni bay (see below). 
Route turns slightly S. and keeps above the valley. 

Areotipolis (Tsimova), alt. 790 ft., pop. 2,300, 
P.T. O., C. H., gendarmerie. It is gradually assum- 
ing the character of a town, large houses built closely 
together taking the place of the separate tower-houses 
of the Maina. Areotpolis is the home of the powerful 
and famous Mavromichdles family, the chieftains of 
the strongest of the Mainote clans. 

The port of Liméni, pop. 100, is about 3 mile to 
the N. on the S. shore of the bay of the same name, 
the best natural port in the gulf of Messenia. Its 


entrance is some 800 yds. wide, open to the W., and 
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miles 
it extends about 1 mile to the E., widening with 
a curve in the S. shore towards Liméni. The water 
in the bay is from 4 to 10 fathoms deep. Coasting 
steamers call regularly. 
Path from Areotpolis N. to Kalamata and S. to 
Cape Matapan (Route 75). 


ROUTE 71 


GYTHEION—CAPE MATAPAN, 31 miles 


Bridle-path from the point where it leaves the Areoupolis 
road (mile 3), following the coast. It goes through the E. 
part of southern Maina. The coast is steep-to throughout. 
Two peninsulas, Paganié and Stavri, jut out into the sea, 
and form two bays which afford good anchorage. From 
Stavri to Nyphe (mile 19) the coast is quite monotonous, 
but S. of that there is a number of small inlets to give 
protection to small vessels. The best of these is Pérto Kalio 
(mile 274). Southern Maina is the most rugged and barren 
part of the whole district ; for a description of the inhabitants 
and their mode of life see p. 103. 


miles 
0 Gytheion. Hence to mile 3 as by Route 70. 
3 | Bardownia river. Road to Areowpolis branches 


‘off W. 

| Path goes SSW., crosses a ridge and then the valley 
‘of the Pasava stream (see Route 70, mile 3); then 
\another ridge to a larger, well-cultivated valley. 

6} | Ageranés (Port Vathy), pop. 140, the port for 
|Karyoupolis (see Route 70, mile 7); no shelter. 
|. high ridge here runs out into the sea to form Cape 
Pagania. 

8 — Skoutari, pop. 480, P. T. O.; situated on the slope 
‘of a hill at the head of Skoutari bay, between Capes 
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Paganié and Stavri. This situation gives the best 
anchorage in all the gulf of Laconia. 

Path turns W. and begins the steep ascent of the 
ridge which runs SE. to form Cape Stavri. 

Summit of ridge, alt. 1,690 ft. Path turns 8. and 
descends to Cheimarra, alt. 1,273 ft., pop. 220; 
‘situated at the E. end of a small plateau sown with 
‘corn, which extends W. to Kavvalos, pop. 240, and 
forms a watershed between the Messenian and 
Laconian gulfs. From here the mountains run S, 
in an unbroken line, rising to 3,993 ft. (Mt. Sagia). 
A branch path crosses the plateau W. past Kavvalos 
to Pyrgos (see Route 75, mile 394). 

From Cheim4rra path goes SE. down a valley to 
the bay of Kolokythia. 

Ko6tronas at the head of the bay, pop. 430, P. T. O. 
The anchorage in the bay is much exposed. 

Path goes W. 

Phlomochori on r. of path, pop. 250. Path turns 
8. and crosses a stream. Here a uniform stretch of 
coast begins, with steep cliffs ; but about 300 ft. up 
is a terrace, extending with varying width as far as 
Nyphe (see below, mile 19). The ground is rocky, 
but the scanty soil is terraced with extraordinary 
care, and planted with corn, olive-trees, and the 
particular food of the Mainotes, the lupin. Apart 
from this nothing grows but scrub ; and the district 
is among the most barren in all Greece. There are 
numerous small villages, each with its separate 
collections of tower-houses, surrounded by impene- 
trable cactus-hedges. All the stones in the very 
stony fields are thrown on to the paths, which are 
consequently very difficult and fatiguing. 

Argylids, pop. 170. 

Dryalf, pop. 170. 

Nyphe, alt. 1,476 ft., pop. 500. Many oaks grown 
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on the terraces here. Path descends by the Langada 
gorge. Marble mountains begin here, descending 
steeply to the shore. 

Mouth of the Pachiaénika stream, forming a small 
plain with a grove of olive and fig-trees. The tiny 
village lies high up to the W. near the head of the 
valley. There is a small boat-harbour, and a store- 
house. Some grey marble is quarried near here and 
exported to Gytheion or Kalamata; some rosso 
antico marble is also found here. But the difficulties 
of transport have so far hindered the development 
of these quarries. 

Path goes over a ridge and descends. 

Demaristika valley, which opens out into the small 
harbour of Hagios Kypriandés. 

Path ascends a barren marble plateau. 

Lageia on the plateau, alt. 1,318 ft., pop. 790, 
P.T.0O.; situated in the stoniest and most barren 
part of Maina. There are some small sand-pits near 
by, used to make mortar. NW. of Lageia are 
quarries of red marble, much prized in antiquity. 

Path continues S. over plateaus and deep gorges, 
passing a few stony fields and olive groves. 

Korogonianika, pop. 120. Path comes suddenly 
upon a precipice, and below it are seen two bays on 
the E. and W., running deep into the land and leaving 
an isthmus not more than } mile broad (alt. 574 ft.), 
which connects the peninsula of Cape Matapan with 
the rest of the Maina. The bay on the E. is Porto 
KAlio (Quaglio, so called from the number of quails 
(quaglia) found here), well sheltered and entered by 
a narrow channel. A village lies at its head, pop. 180, 
C.H. The western is the less protected bay of 
Marinari (see Route 75, mile 554). In the centre 
of the isthmus is the fortified tower of Charakes, 


belonging to the Mainote family of Gregorakékes. 


PLATE XV 


PORTO KALIO, WITH A TYPICAL MAINOTE HOUSE 
(sEE RouTE 71, MILE 27}) 
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miles 
Path continues S. over the rocky peninsula of 
Matapan (alt. 1,040 ft.), which consists of marble. 
There are two inlets from the sea on the E. coast, of 
which the northern, Vathy, is a safe anchorage for 
|caiques. The western slopes of the peninsula fall 
‘sheer to the sea. 
' The last descent, to Cape Matapan, is gentle. 
31 | Cape Matapan (ancient Taenarum), the most 
jsoutherly point of the Peloponnese, on which there 
\is a lighthouse. 


ROUTE 72 


KALAMATA—MEGALOPOLIS—TRIPOLITSA 
A. Matn Roap, 48 miles 


Carriage-road leading from the important port of Kalamata, 
the second largest town in the Peloponnese, to the interior. 
There are no steep gradients. It leads up through the very 
fertile and thickly populated plain of Messenia, over the easy 
pass of Makriplagi, about 2,000 ft. above sea-level, to the 
plain of Megalépolis, about 1,300 ft. above the sea (see 
Route 69), and from there through upland plains over a barren 
limestone ridge, alt. about 2,700 ft., to the plain of Tripolits4, 
which is some 2,200 ft. above the sea (see Route 60 A). The 
plain of Messenia itself is divided into an upper and a lower 
half by a low ridge (alt. about 350 ft.) near the village of 
Skéla (mile 133). Both plains are level. The altitude of the 
lower is 80 ft. above sea-level at its northern end ; that of the 
upper is 200 ft. They are well watered, sheltered from N. 
and E. winds, and wonderfully fertile, rivalled in this respect 
only by the valley of the Eurotas near Sparta (see Route 68). 
There are numerous groves of orange-trees, fig-trees, olives, 
and mulberries. The vineyards and cornfields are surrounded 
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by thick cactus-hedges, and in the villages aloes grow to 
a great height. 

An alternative carriage-road goes by Nesi W. of Kalamata, 
and thence N. through the plain, W. of the Pirnatsa 
river (Route 73). A mountain track leaves the plain and 
ascends the hill country to the E., and comes out on to the 
plain of Megalépolis by Leont4ri, so avoiding the pass taken 
by the main road (Route B). Another mule-path goes from 
Megalépolis to Tripolits4, N. of the main road. 

The river Pirndtsa and its tributaries are fordable on foot 
at all seasons except occasionally after heavy rain. 

Not only is Messenia easy of access from the N.; on the 
W. also there are two easy passes, one from Pylos leading 
to the S. end of the plain at Nesi (Route 76), the other from 
Kyparissia entering the N. end of the plain (Route 81). 
On the E., however, it is shut in by the high wall of Mt. 
Taygetus, which is crossed only by high and difficult passes 
often blocked by snow in winter (see Route B, mile 13}, 
Route 74, and Route 75, miles 16} and 24). 

The earthquake of 1886 did great damage throughout the 
plains of Messenia and Megaldpolis (cf. Routes 69, 76, 80, 
and 83). 

miles 
0 Kalamata (Kalaémai), pop. nearly 20,000, P. T. 0., 

C. H., seat of Nomarch of Messenia, of Demarch, 
and of a bishop; head-quarters of gendarmerie; civil 
and military hospitals; consulates of most of the 
European powers. It lies about 1} mile N. from the 
sea at the head of the gulf of Messenia. On the coast 
is the harbour-town called Néai Kaldmai (P. T. 0.), 
which is also a bathing resort and the residence of 
the consuls. A good road and an electric tramway 
connect the harbour with the town. The river 
Nedon flows through the town, and three iron bridges 
(one a foot-bridge) connect Kalamata with Kalyvia, 
a suburb on the western bank. SW. of town is the 
iron railway bridge. The river-bed is wide and stony, 
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and in summer always dry. In winter the river 
often becomes a torrent and does great damage. 

The population of the town is mainly industrial. 
There are several silk-spinning establishments (though 
this is not now so important an industry since currant- 
fields have been planted in the place of mulberries) ; 
and the knives of Kalamata are famous. The country 
around the town is planted with extensive olive 
groves; the olives are the finest grown in Greece. 

The port has an area of 341,000 sq. yds., and is 
formed by a mole running straight out from the shore, 
and a breakwater which runs out parallel to the mole 
‘and then curves round till its extremity is directly 
opposite the mole. The entrance is 650 ft. wide, with 
a depth near the breakwater of 35 ft., shelving up to 
the mole, where the depth is only 14 ft. At the NW. 
corner is a basin with an area of 27,000 sq. yds. The 
depth of the harbour along the channel to the basin 
is 22 ft. The port affords good shelter, and loading 
can continue during bad weather, as, although the 
gulf is open to the 8. and SW., the harbour entrance 
faces E. The port and town are healthy. Dredging 
operations are in progress. 

Details of quayage are not known, but vessels load 
and discharge by lighters or alongside quays. No 
details are known of tugs, lighters, and dredgers. 

The principal exports are figs and currants (chiefly 
to Trieste), silks (to France), skins, valonia, wine, 
olives, oil, &c. The principal imports are manufac- 
tured goods, iron, sulphur, rice, glass, salt fish, wood, 
sugar, and hardware. Exclusive of coasting vessels, 
about 200 steam vessels and sailing ships, of an 
aggregate of 95,000 tons, call annually. There is 
regular communication not only with all Greek ports, 
but with the principal Mediterranean ports, Constanti- 


nople, Smyrna, and North Africa. 
Hh2 
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Road crosses the Nedon, leaving Kalamata by the 
suburb of Kalyvia, and goes W. through the plain. 
The railway is on the 1. of the road. 

Aspréchoma, pop. 360. Branch road continues 
W. to Nesi (Route 73). 

Main road turns NNW. A western spur of Taygetus 
projects out into the plain, and is close to the road 
on the r. 

Kalami, pop. 230. 


Branch track goes WNW., crossing the railway : 
miles , 

0 Kalami. 

2 Mikromane, pop. 1,200 ; situated near the 
1. bank of the Pirndtsa river (see Route 73, 
mile 53). Track goes NNW. and crosses 
a tributary stream. 

4 Aslanaga, pop. 2,040, P. T. O. 

42 Balidga, pop. 730. 

52 Gortz6gli on the r. beyond the railway, 
pop. 490. 

6} Gliata, pop. 300. Track turns NNE., cross- 
ing the railway again. 

7 Basta, pop. 1,050. 

9 Hagios Phléros. Here track rejoins the 
main road (see below, mile 114). 


Road continues NNW. 

Antikalamo, pop. 440. 

Sperchougia, pop. 1,020. 

Thouria (Kaméri: once called Phourtzéla), pop. 
1,530, P. T. O. ; situated on both banks of a tributary 
of the Pirnétsa. The bridle-path that avoids the 
pass of Makriplagi branches off NNE. up the valley 
of the stream (Route B). 

Road goes N. 


miles 
5} 
94 


11} 


13} 
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Delémemi (Aithaia), pop. 500. 

Road crosses a stream. 

Branch tracks : 

(1) W. to Vrachataga and Gaidourochori (also called 
Ariochéri, to be distinguished from Gaidourochéri on 
Route 73, mile 74), } mile, pop. 700, P. T. O. 

(2) NE. to Arphara, 1} mile, pop. 1,600, P. T. O.; 
a modern village, the old Arphara on the hills to the 
E. near Polini (see Route B, mile 13}) being now 
deserted. 

Hagios Phloros, alt. 79 ft., pop. 470. There is 
a number of springs here, which unite to form a lake 
W. of the village. The waters of this lake join the 
Pirndtsa and keep that river full of water all the year 
round. Around the springs plants of the S. Mediter- 
ranean region grow abundantly. The houses of the 
village lie hidden between large plane, fig, olive, 
and mulberry-trees. 


Branch path goes NE. up a valley to Vromévrysi 
(to be distinguished from Vromévrysi on Route 73, 
mile 93), 2 miles, pop. 280 ; it then climbs the moun- 
tains N. to a pass, alt. 2,208 ft., and descends to Bala, 
3h miles, alt. 1,864 ft., pop. 320 ; thence it climbs 
NE. again over another pass, alt. 2,864 ft., down to 
a stony but cultivated valley, up which it goes E. to 
'Tourkoléka, alt. 2,549 ft. (see Route B, mile 21). 


Road goes NW. Mountains approach very close on 
the r. of the road, rising to over 3,400 ft. 

Skala, pop. 900, at the foot of the ridge which 
divides the lower and upper Messenian plains. 
Branch road from Nesi comes in from the SW. (see 
Route 73, mile 134). 

Road ascends the ridge, alt. about 380 ft., and 


turns N. The hills on the 1. are quite low ; but on 
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the r. they rise quickly to 2,000 ft. On both sides 
they are barren. The ridge is only about 1 mile wide 
here, and the road soon descends to the upper Mes- 
senian plain, alt. 200 ft. 

This plain is quite flat, and has a rich brown soil, 
only stony towards the E. foot-hills. The waters 
of the plain have only an imperfect outlet to the 
Pirndtsa ; hence they stagnate in the winter, and 
occasionally turn the whole plain into a swamp. 
The chief place, Meligalé (see below, mile 16}), is 
situated on the N. edge of the ridge (see above), W. 
of the road, about 160 ft. above the plain in a healthy 
situation. Numerous smaller villages, with cottages 
built mostly of unbaked bricks, lie in the plain itself, 
surrounded by hedges of cactus. The district is 
especially fertile and grows corn, maize, and grape 
and currant vines; on the higher, drier, and more 
stony. land to the E. olive and fig-trees are grown. 
On the E. the plain is bounded by the N. spurs of 
Taygetus ; on the N. by Mt. Tetragi, alt. 4,492 ft. ; 
while on the W. there are low hills, over which easy 
paths go to Kyparissia onthe Ionian Sea (see Route 81). 

Branch track E. to Katsarot, ? mile, pop. 1,150. 

Tsaousi, pop. 810. 


Branch road SW. to Spanochéri and Solaki, 1 mile, 
pop. 1,080, and Meligala, 2} miles, pop. 1,800, P. T. 0., 
with a railway station. From Meligalé a track goes 8. 
to Tsepheremini (see Route 73, miles 13} and 204). 

Another branch track N. to Téskesi and Alitselepi, 
1 mile, pop. 1,070, P. T. O. 


Road goes NNE. and begins to ascend the eastern 
slopes. 
Loutré in the plain W. of the road, pop. 410. 


Road enters the valley of the Dervéni stream, which 
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flows from the NE. across the plain to join the Pir- 
naétsa. Road ascends the mountains in zigzags. The 
slopes are covered with cornfields and low scrub. To 
the E. is Mt. Hellenitsa, alt. 4,255 ft. The railway 
approaches the road on the 1. 

Road crosses boundary between the provinces of 
Messenia and Arcadia. 

Chani of Dervéni, alt. 1,558 ft., where a spring rises. 
Road ascends through an oak forest. 

Summit of pass of Makriplagi (also called Diavolitsi), 
alt. 2,000 ft., the watershed between the Pirndtsa and 
the Alpheios basins. 

Road turns E., then NE. again, descending to the 
village of Kourtaga. 

Kourtaga, alt. about 1,900 ft., pop. 890, P. T. O. 
Branch track E. to Leontari, 3} miles (see Route 69 (b), 
mile 243). Road crosses railway by a bridge. 


Old road to Tripolits4 branches NE., and avoiding 
Megalépolis (4 miles to NW.) rejoins the main road 
at Marmari4, 10 miles (see below, mile 36, and Route B, 
mile 27). 


Road descends NNE. to the plain of Megalépolis. 

Dedémbey, alt. about 1,450 ft., pop. 500. 

Road crosses Xerillos stream, one of the main 
affluents of the Alpheios. Road goes NE. 

Megal6épolis (Sinano), alt. 1,401 ft. (see Route 69, 
at end). Road proceeds E., leaving on the r. the 
path to Rousvanaga and Sparta (Route 69 (a)). 

Road begins to ascend. 

Summit of pass, alt. 2,428 ft. Road turns S. and 
descends to the plain of Phrankévrysis; alt. 2,145 ft. 
The railway approaches the road on the r. The road 
crosses the N. edge of the plain, which is traversed 
by a stream, and is marshy in the centre. The stream 
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miles 
lis one of the sources of the Alpheios. There are 
mo trees, but the ground is cultivated, chiefly with 
corn. 

36 Marmaria on the r., pop. 140. Old road comes in 
from WSW. (see above, mile 234). 

393 Phrankévrysis (‘ Well of the Franks ’), where there 
are several chénia. The valley narrows, and the road 
goes NNE. up a stony valley over another pass. 

42 Summit of pass, alt. 2,684 ft. On the r. is Mt. 
Kravata, alt. 3,356 ft. Road descends and crosses 
the railway; they go close together, N. by E., 
through the plain to Tripolitsa. 

48 Tripolitsd, alt. 2,175 ft. (see Route 60 A, at end). 


B. Via Powtdni anp Vatrétsi, 49 miles 


A bridle-path, which goes over the hill country E. of 
the Messenian plain to the Megalépolis basin (mile 27). 
From there it is continued by another bridle-path going N. 
of the main road. Neither is of any but local importance, 
but they serve as alternatives to the carriage-road. In the 
War of Independence the Egyptian army under Ibrahim, 
making its way up from Messenia to Tripolitsé, unable to 
force the pass of Makriplagi (Route A), succeeded in turning 
it by repulsing the Greeks not far from Tourkoléka (mile 21). 

miles 
0 Kalamata. Hence to mile 5 as in Route A. 
5 Thouria. Route A continues N. 

Bridle-path turns NNE. and goes up the valley 
of the stream that runs through Thourfa. 

63 Aipeia, pop. 530; near the site of the ancient 
Thouria. Valley turns ENE., and path continues 
up it. 

74 Gardiki on the r., pop. 620. 

8k Agrilos, alt. 1,070 ft., pop. 470; on a terrace to the 
1. The terrace stretches S. on the 1. of the path as 


miles 


21 
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far as Thouria ; olive-trees and low scrub grow on 
the hills. 

Path goes NE. up the valley, which narrows to 
a gorge, where marble appears. To the S. is the 
wide range of mountains, Gémo Vouné, alt. 4,190 ft. ; 
the higher slopes are covered with fir-trees. 

Poliani, alt. 2,129 ft., pop. 500. Above the village 
is a fairly large fertile plain, which produces corn 
and numerous mulberry-trees. The river-bed is dry, 
but there are several springs. 


A branch path continues across this plain E., then 
turns N., where the valley narrows, and reaches 
Dyrrachi, 4} miles, pop. 1,000, where there are many 
springs; thence there is a pass eastwards, alt. 
4,603 ft., over the principal range of Taygetus, to 
Georgitsi on the E. slopes of the mountains (see 
Route 69, mile 74). 


Path goes NE. away from the valley, ascending 
the higher hills. 

Path crosses boundary between the provinces of 
Messenia and Arcadia. 

Akovo, alt. about 2,700 ft., pop. 1,000; in a plain 
partly cultivated, partly covered with low bushes. 

Path goes N. and descends to the headwaters of 
one of the sources of the Xerillos river (see above, 
Route A, mile 264), and goes down the valley. 

Alt. about 1,700 ft. On the slopes of Mt. Hellenitsa, 
to the W., about 2 miles away, is Tourkoléka, alt. 
2,549 ft., pop. 550; whence there is a path SW. 
down a valley to Hagios Phléros (see above, Route A, 
mile 114). 

Path continues N. down the r. bank of the valley, 
which is here a part of the plain of Megaldpolis, and 
gets wider. The river-bed, which is wide, holds water 
only at certain seasons; and every now and then 
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the water disappears and continues its course under- 
ground, beneath the stones of the bed. The valley 
is covered with cornfields, and there are a few oak- 
trees, the survivors of a former forest ; the mountains 
grow only bushes. To the E. they are only some 
800-1,000 ft. above the plain; to the W. is the 
massive Mt. Hellenitsa. 

Leontari on the hills to the r. Alt. of plain 
1,371 ft. From here Megalépolis can be reached by 
Route 69 (b), miles 2423-30. Route goes by this path 
for a short distance. 

Route leaves the path to Megalépolis, which is 
34 miles distant, and turns ENE. along the old road 
to Tripolitsé (see above, Route A, mile 234). It first 
crosses the 8. end of the plain, parallel with the 
railway. 

Rapsommati. Here it crosses the path from 
Sparta to Megaldépolis (see Route 69 (a), mile 244). 
Path ascends up the valley of the stream that drains 
the plain of Phrankévrysis (see above, Route A, 
mile 323), and enters the plain near Marmarié. 

Marmaria (see above, Route A, mile 36). Path goes 
NNE., crossing the main road and ascending the hills, 
which are bare or covered with scrub only. 

Kerastari, pop. 220. Two miles to the E. is 
Kantréva, pop. 670, P. T. O. 

Arachamitais, pop. 250. Path, which is here very 
bad, goes NE., ascending through a barren valley. 

Valtétsi, alt. about 3,400 ft., pop. 1,040. Path 
descends NE. down to the headwaters of the Davii 
stream, one of the principal affluents of the Alpheios. 

Syllimna, pop. 860. Thence up over a southern 
spur of Mt. Apano Krépa, which is quite barren, and 
down to the plain by the carriage-road from Vytina 
(Route 87). 


Tripolitsa. 
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ROUTE 73 
KALAMATA—NES{—MEGALOPOLIS, 384 miles 


Carriage-road. A companion route to the foregoing, but 
traversing the western edge of the Messenian plain, on the 
r. bank of the Pirndtsa (see introduction to Route 72 A). 
Nesi has some importance as a centre of trade. 

The road as far as Nesi is in fair condition. It 
crosses successive ridges and valleys, and many streams. 
Numerous villages lie on the hills, surrounded by olive-trees ; 
in the plain and the valleys grapes, currants, and maize are 
chiefly grown. NW. of the lower plain of Messenia lies 
Ithome, the famous acropolis of the ancient city of Messene. 
The route passes below it on the E. (see mile 134). 

miles 

0 Kalamata. Hence to mile 2} as in Route 72 A. 

24 Asprochoma. Road proceeds due W., at first 
through sandy hills, then down to the valley of the 
Pirndtsa (ancient Pamisus) river. The branch rail- 
way from Kalamata is close on the 1. The plain is 
here extremely fertile, but marshy and unhealthy. 
In the rainy season the water forms large morasses, 
which extend in places over the road and do not 
quite dry up even in summer. The plain produces 
maize, currants, and grapes. In the neighbourhood 
of the river, in which there is always water (see 
'Route 72 A, mile 11}), are wide marshy prairies. 

5} Road crosses the Pirndtsa by a bridge about 
2 miles from its mouth (see below, mile 53). Close 
to the r. bank of the river rises a low plateau about 
32 ft. above the plain; it rises gently towards the 
W. and is furrowed by shallow valleys, in which 
grapes and currants are grown ; the dry sandy hills 
are covered with olive-trees. 

52 Nesi (Messéne) on the edge of the plateau, pop. 
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6,200, P. T.O., C.H., gendarmerie. A large, strag- 
gling, prosperous village, with very small houses. 
It has a considerable trade, the produce from the 
interior being brought down the river in boats and 
shipped on board vessels at anchor off the river 
mouth. The produce is corn, oil, wine, currants in 
large quantities, potatoes, and dried figs. The 
anchorage off the river is in about 8 fathoms. The 
bar at the mouth of the river has a depth of 2 ft. over 
it, and is at times dangerous. Coasting steamers call 
regularly. A road leads from the town SSW. to the 
port, 24 miles. 

Road proceeds NW. Low hills on the 1. the 
Pirnatsa on the r. 

Mavrommati, alt. about 330 ft., pop. 680. 

Gaidourochéri (to be distinguished from Gaidouro- 
chéri on the other side of the plain: see Route 72 A, 
mile 9}) on the r., pop. 210. 

Karteréli, pop. 770. One mile to the E. near the 
river is Piperitsa, pop. 460. 

Kourtali on the 1., pop. 180. 

Alitselepi, pop. 310. 

Vromoévrysi (to be distinguished from the Vromé- 
vrysi NE. of Hagios Phléros on Route 72 A,mile 11}), 
pop. 520. 

Aidini, pop. 530. 


Branch track NW. as follows : 


miles 
0 Aidini. 
4 Kalamara and Naziri on r. of road, pop. 
1,550. 


12 Androtssa, alt. 551 ft., pop. 1,000, P. T. 0.; 
an important place under the Turkish 
domination. Just E. of the town there are 
also ruins of a mediaeval castle. x 


miles 


12} 
133 
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A track from here goes N. to Lézi and 
Vourkéno monastery on Mt. Ithome (see 
below, main road, mile 133). 


Track goes WSW. across a deep valley 
and then ascends to a thinly populated 
plateau, in which are several valleys. In 
these currants are grown; on the heights 
there are only bushes. 

L6é, alt. 725 ft., pop. 370. 

Aristoménes (once called Moustaphé 
Pasha), alt. 1,257 ft., pop. 600, P. T.O. 

From here the track bends round S. in 
a wide curve to Chatzi. 

144 Chatzi (see Route 77, mile 17). 


awa 


ue 


Road goes N., leaving Naziri (see above) on the 1. 
Chasimpasa on r. of road, pop. 390. 
Lézi on 1. of road, pop. 430. 


Here the carriage-road branches off NNE.: 
miles 
0 Lézi. 
1 Road crosses Pirndtsa river. 
1; Tsepheremini, pop. 1,250. 
4 Skala. Here road joins the main Kalamata 
road (see Route 72 A, mile 133). 


NNW. of Lézi is a conspicuous isolated mountain, 
alt. 2,631 ft., now called Vourkaéno from a monastery 
situated on its slopes, the ancient Ithome, the natural 
acropolis of Messenia, and the highest fortified place 
in ancient Greece except Orchomenus (see Route 61, 
mile 50). There are extensive ruins of the city of 
Messene. On the W. slopes, which fall steeply down 
to the valley of a stream, are the villages of Mavrom- 


mati (not to be confused with Mavrommati, above, 
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mile 7), pop. 530, P.T.0., and Simiza, pop. 310. 
The plain near these villages is covered with corn- 
fields, vines, currants, and olive-trees, or with thick 
scrub. On the heights to the W. are oak woods. 
On the E., where is the monastery of Vourkéno, 
Ithome slopes steeply down to the Pirndtsa valley, 
which separates it from the low ridge, only some 
300 ft. above the Messenian plain, on which is 
Meligalé (see below, mile 204). 


Route becomes a track and continues N. up the 
valley of the Pirndtsa between Ithome on the 1. and 
the low ridge on the r. 

Mavrozoimeno bridge. Two streams here unite 
to form the Pirndtsa, one from the NW., the Mavro- 
zotimeno (see Route 81 A), the other from the NE., 
a stream formed by several tributaries flowing 
through the upper Messenian plain. A triple bridge 
crosses them (for pack-animals only); it rests on 
two piers in the centre, whence arches in three 
different directions lead to the three points of land 
formed by the confluence (the triple bridge presents 
the shape of an inverted Y). The piers are partly 
ancient Greek, in large oblong blocks, while the 
pointed arches are mediaeval. 

Track goes NE. over the bridge up the 1. bank of 
the river. 

Meligala. There is a road hence to join the Kala- 
méata-Tripolitsé road (see Route 72 A, mile 16}), 
and by that road to Megaldpolis. 

Track goes N. through the upper Messenian plain, 
parallel with the railway. 

Zevgolatié, pop. 660. The railway station is the 
junction for the Kyparissia and Tripolits& lines. 

Mantzari on the 1., pop. 280; Sandani on the r., 
pop. 360. 
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233 Malta on the r., pop. 270. 
24 Kourtaga, pop. 330 (not to be confused with 
Kotrtaga on the main road: see Route 72 A, mile 
233). 
252 Diavolitsi, pop. 1,150, P.T.O. The Kyparissia— 
Megaldpolis track joins here (see Route 81 B, mile 
182). 

Track goes W. 
264 Parapoungi, pop. 360. 
274 Dousyla, pop. 900. Branch path N. to [sari (see 
Route 81 B, mile 273). 

Track goes W. over a ridge, across the boundary 
between the provinces of Messenia and Arcadia. 
304 Chani of Dervéni. Hence by the pass to Megal6- 
polis as in Route 72 A, miles 214-29}. 
384 Megalopolis. 


ROUTE 74 


KALAMATA—SPARTA 
Via Tue Lanedpa, 234 miles 


The road and railway from Kalamata to Tripolitsé (Route 
72 A), and the road from the latter to Sparta and Gytheion 
(Route 68), form the only route practicable for wheeled 
traffic between the plain of Messenia and the Eurotas valley. 
There is an easy path from KalamA4ta to Areouipolis (Route 75), 
and thence a road to Gytheion. But across the great range 
of Taygetus there are only a few difficult bridle-paths, of 
which the present is the most direct and the least difficult. 
For others see Route 72 B, mile 134, and Route 75, miles 16} 
and 24. 

The path by the Langéda rises to a height of 4,000 ft., 
and is often impassable in winter owing to the snow. The 
ascent from KalamAéta is long and fatiguing, but not par- 
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ticularly difficult ; the descent through the Langdda is much 
steeper and the path is very bad, often descending to the bed 
of the stream itself, and throughout winter and spring the 
stream is considerable. 

A traveller with a pack-animal would take about 10 hours, 
including halts, crossing the mountains from Kalamata to 


Trypi (mile 18) ; at Trypi, almost due W. of Sparta, the path 


enters the Eurotas valley, and there is an easy carriage-road 
from Mistré (mile 203) to Sparta. 


miles | hours 


0 0 
5 2 
8h 3h 


Kalamata. Path goes NE. across the hills 
to a height of 500 ft., and then along the 
1. bank of the deep valley of a tributary of 
the Nedon. The lower slopes are cultivated, 
the higher covered only with scrub. 

Chanakia Karveliou, alt. 1,608 ft. 

Path ascends still, goes round the shoulder 
of a hill, then descends into a deeply cut 
ravine with the village of Karvéli above on 
the r., alt. about 1,700 ft., pop. 620. From 
here the path bends round to the N. 

Lada high on the slopes to the 1., where 
many springs gush out of the rock; this 
village, pop. 390, is surrounded by trees, 
\mainly chestnuts. 


Branch path over a ridge N. to Tsernitsa 
in another parallel valley, 1} mile, pop. 780 ; 
thence NE. to Sitsova, 3} miles, pop. 910, 
P.T.O. Three miles farther N. is Anas- 
tasova, pop. 810, beneath the slopes of Mt. 
Malevé, the highest peak of northern 
Taygetus (see Route 72 B, mile 133). 


Path ascends E. at first through vineyards, 
then through a forest of pines, with a few fir- 
[trees interspersed. 


miles 
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hours 
5 


Summit of the pass, alt. 4,250 ft., with 
a chapel of the Panagidé ; the watershed be- 
tween the Nedon and the Eurotas, and the 
boundary between the provinces of Messenia 
and Laconia. The pine forests extend on 
both sides of the path. 

From here the path descends, at first 
gradually, past the chania of Langada, 
through the pine woods, on an upland plateau 
to the Langdda gorge, the valley of the 
Trypidtiko river, flowing E. to the Eurotas. 
The bed is dry in the summer, but the river 


‘becomes a torrent in winter and spring. On 


either side rise high limestone cliffs, running 
up to the heights of Taygetus, Hagios Ioannes 
to the N., Hagios Elias on the 8S. In the 
upper course of the stream there are fir-trees, 
lower down scattered plane-trees. On the 
slopes on either side only bushes. 

The path now becomes very steep and 
difficult as it descends down the gorge, cross- 
ing and recrossing the stream. 

Trypi, alt. 1,400 ft., pop. 750; here a 
spring flows out from the rocks. The village 
is hidden by trees. The path becomes easier 
as it leaves the gorge and turns SE. 

Mistra at the edge of the foot-hills, pop. 
850; in later Byzantine days it was the 
capital of the Eurotas district. It has many 
Byzantine churches and remains of a fortress 
and of the mediaeval town. The present 
village is hidden among fruit-trees, orange, 
fig, and mulberry. Path becomes a car- 
riage-road and goes E. from Mistré over 
the abundantly watered plain, through olive 
groves with corn growing under the trees. 

Ti 
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miles | hours 
224 Magoula, pop. 1,280. Here road crosses the 
stream of the same name, the lower course of 
the Trypidtiko. Road goes between exten- 
sive gardens and orchards. 
234 10 Sparta (see Route 68, mile 283). 


ROUTE 75 
KALAMATA—AREOUPOLIS—CAPE MATAPAN, 
59 miles 


Carriage-road as far as Halmyré (mile 44) ; from there it is 
marked on the map as a cart-track, but it is doubtful whether 
even light two-wheeled carts could proceed the whole way. 
The route is of importance only as connecting numerous 
small ports and landing-places on the E. side of the gulf of 
Messenia. The most important of these is Areowpolis (see 
Route 70). Paths cross Taygetus by difficult passes to the 
Eurotas basin from Kardamyle (mile 16}), and Platsa (mile 
24). From Areoupolis a carriage-road goes over a very low 
ridge to Gytheion (Route 70). 

The route traverses the whole length of the Maina (cf. 
Routes 70 and 71, and p. 103) on its western shore. It 
keeps close to the coast, which is generally steep except 
where there are small bays and coastal plains at the mouths 
of the torrents. Immediately to the E. of the track Mt. 
Taygetus rises very steeply; it is cut into by numerous 
torrents (always dry in summer). The country is in general 
barren, but there is cultivation of corn and olives in the small 
plains, and on terraces up the hill-slopes. 

miles 
0 Kalamata. Road leaves SE., at first through the 
olive groves that cover the coast plain. Low hills on 
the 1. 
1 Giannitsinika, pop. 790. The parent village of 
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Giannitsa, pop. 840, lies about 3 miles ENE. high up 
on the hills. 

Road crosses bed of a stream, the boundary between 
the provinces of Messenia and Laconia. Hills on the 
1. gradually approach to the sea, reaching it at the 
point where the coast makes a sharp bend to the 8. 
The plain becomes stonier, and the olive-trees smaller 
and scantier. Road crosses many wide, stony 
torrent-beds, nearly always dry. 

Road is now on shore of Messenian gulf and turns 
8. along it. High limestone mountains (Taygetus) 
run parallel with the shore. The upper slopes are 
extremely steep, but from about 600 ft. downwards 
is a rubble incline, on which are olive-trees, termi- 
nating in a cliff about 60 ft. high. At, the foot of 
the cliff is a narrow shingle beach. 

Halmyr6é in a small plain turned by large salt 
springs into a swamp, pop. 70, P.O. The village is 
almost deserted owing to the exhalations from the 
swamp. Vessels find anchorage in Halmyré bay 
during SE. gales. On the hills above to the E. lie the 
villages of Kato Sélitsa and Ano Sélitsa, pop. 550, the 
latter 2,963 ft. above the sea, though only 1} mile 
from the coast. 

Road becomes a track. 

Mantineia on the foot-hills 4 mile to the1., pop. 580. 

Track crosses Sandava river. 

Track turns E. 


Branch track S. to Kytriais, } mile, a small village 
on a bay sheltered by Cape Kytriais from the S., but 
inconveniently deep. 


Track ascends with many windings cutting across 
the peninsula of Kephali, alt. 1,148 ft. It here 


enters the most northerly district of Maina, called 
tig 
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Zarnata, the home of the Koumoundouros family. 
There are many villages, and between them on 
isolated hills stand the castles and fortresses of the 
Mainote chiefs. 

Doloi to N. and S. of track, pop. 635. 

Track inclines SE. 

Alt. 1,804 ft. on r. of road. Kaémpos on the 1, 
alt. 925 ft., pop. 640, P.T.O.; the chief place in 
the district. On a plateau E. of Kémpos, 2,000 ft. 
high, is the village of Brinta, pop. 260; while to 
the N. high up on the slopes overhanging the gorge 
of the upper Sandava river is Pegadia, a shepherds’ 
village, 34 hours from Kaémpos, alt. 2,904 ft., pop. 
600. 

Track ascends gradually S. to cross by a pass over 
limestone hills. 

Summit of pass, alt. 1,214 ft. Track descends SE. 
to a small coast plain, well watered by springs and 
covered with gardens and olive groves. 

Liasynova up a small valley to the 1., pop. 360. 
Track proceeds SE. across the plain near the coast. 

Track crosses a stream, the largest in this region. 

Kardamyle (Skardamotla), pop. 450, P.T.0., 
C.H.; a small port, where coasting steamers call 
regularly. There is a spring rising close to the shore. 
SE. of this port the coast is rugged and barren as far 
as Port Liméni (see below, mile 36), with the excep- 
tion of the country near Platsa (mile 24). 


A path goes E. from Kardamyle over Taygetus to 
the Eurotas basin. It ascends first to a terrace, 
alt. 1,300 ft., on which lie three villages close together, 
Nikovo, pop. 200, Chéra, pop. 150, and Exochori, 
pop. 430, 24 miles from Kardamyle. To the N. the 
Kardamyle stream cuts a deep gorge across the 


terrace. The villages are surrounded by olive groves 
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and cornfields. Path from here goes steeply NE. 
up the valley of the stream ; which finally narrows 
to a gorge. At the outlet of the gorge its walls rise 
to a great height on either side; the path leads 
along the S. side over the bed of the ravine. Path 
then descends to the dry bed and ascends E. up the 
[narrow valley over very difficult ground for many 
hours without finding any water. Finally the valley 
‘opens out, and the path passes a spring driving 
a large saw-mill. The higher peaks on either side 
have a few fir-trees on them, the lower are bare. 
At the head of the valley is a chapel of Hagios 
Demétrios near an icy spring (5 hours from the 
outlet of the gorge). Close by is the crest of the 
Taygetus ridge, alt. 4,977 ft., between Hagios Elias 
on the N., alt. 7,904 ft., and Anina on the S., alt. 
5,600 ft. The whole mountain is covered by a forest 
of pines, formerly called Vasiliké, with several gaps 
in it caused by fires. The path descends through fir 
and pine woods, down a valley that leads to Xeré- 
kampo, to a plateau-like ridge, alt. 2,818 ft., covered 
with oak and chestnut-trees; on it is the monastery 
of Géla, from which the path descends SE. to Goranoi, 
or NE. to Xerékampo (see Route 68, mile 184). 


Track proceeds SE. along the rocky coast above 
the cliffs. 

Proasteion on the 1., pop. 510. 

Neochori (Léfktro) on the 1., pop. 630. Upa valley 
to the E. lies Kastanéa, pop. 470. 

Pyrgos (to be distinguished from Pyrgos, below, 
mile 39}) to the L., pop. 410. 

Rénglia, pop. 430. Track descends to a small 
plain at the mouth of a wide valley, covered with 
olive-trees and cornfields. 

Track crosses the stream. Selinitsa, a small har- 
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bour with some warehouses, pop. 220, P. T. O., C. H. 
Track ascends to a fertile terrace. 

Platsa on the terrace, alt. 1,150 ft., pop. 900, 
P.T. O. 


A path goes from here NE. up the valley just men- 
tioned to Melia, pop. 460, where the ascent, of Tay- 
getus begins. The crest of the ridge is 3,353 ft. 
high, and on it is a chapel of the Panagid Gidtrissa 
(‘The Healer’). Path descends the E. slopes to 
Kastania and Hagios Nikélaos (see Route 68, mile 8).. 


Track continues along the terrace, which is about 
1} mile wide and descends gently to the sea. It is 
throughout fairly fertile. 

Nomisté, pop. 420. 

Koutéphari, pop. 450. Track turns inland ESE. 

Svéna, pop. 150. 

Langada, pop. 520. 


Branch path ascends E. through a narrow gorge 
to a hollow surrounded by mountains; then over 
a pass, alt. 3,136 ft., and down through fir forests 
to a watershed, alt. 2,293 ft. Thence over a ridge 
to a plateau, alt. 1,800 ft., and down a valley SE. 
through a wood of valonia oaks to Panista, 6} miles, 
alt. 830 ft., pop. 860, P.T.O. From here the path 
goes W. over hilly country where olive and mulberry- 
trees are grown, to a plain covered with vineyards ; 
then over a ridge through a wood of valonia oaks to the 
very fertile valley of the Bardounia river (see Route 
70, mile 3). Here two crops in the year are grown, 
first wheat, then maize; cotton is also produced. 
From here path continues W. over hilly country 
covered with cornfields to Gytheion on the gulf of 
Laconia, about 124 miles, 
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Track goes SW. down into a valley and then 
ascends a terrace. 

Polyana, alt. 1,100 ft., pop. 640. Branch track 
NW. down to the coast at Port Trachéla, pop.:240. 
| Track continues SE. about 1 mile from the coast. 

Oitylos (Vytoulo), pop. 1,000, P. T. O.; on the site 
of an ancient town of the same name. One mile to 
the E. is Kelepha, pop. 330. 

Track descends to the E. shore of Liméni bay. 

Port Liméni, 

Areotipolis (Tsimova), alt. 790 ft. (see Route 70, 
mile 15). Road to Gytheion (Route 70) branches 
off W. 

Track proceeds S. and enters the Mésa Maina. 

Krelianika, a small group of houses. 

Track skirts bay of Diré, crossing a valley, which 
has been cut out of the terrace. 

Pyrgos, alt. 750 ft., pop. 1,040, P. T. O. 


Branch path NE. to Karéa, 1 mile, pop. 230, whence 
back to Areotipolis, 4 miles ; another path goes ENE. 
from Karéa over a saddle to Kavvalos and Cheimarra, 
above the Laconian gulf (see Route 71, mile 10). 


From here all the way to Kyparisso (mile 53}) the 
mountains, which consist of marble, slope down to 
a terrace, from 1 to 2 miles wide, descending in 
height from about 750 ft. to 300 ft. near Kytta 
(mile 48). The terrace slopes steeply down to the sea, 
and the track keeps about 1 mile from the coast. 
The country is not quite so stony nor so barren as 
the: E. coast (see Route 71). The inhabitants 
cultivate the soil most diligently, and are a little 
more prosperous than those of the E. coast. There 
are many small indentations in the coast-line, forming 
{small harbours once used for piracy and more recently 
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for smuggling. There are numerous small villages 
on both sides of the track, generally on the slopes 
to the 1. Mountains on 1. rise steeply to nearly 
4,000 ft. 

Dryalo. 

Kaphiona, pop. 210. 

Koulouimi, pop. 160. One half-mile to the r. is 
Vambaka, pop. 300. On the |. a ridge shuts out the 
sight of the sea, so that the track is going in a kind of 
valley. Great blocks have fallen from the mountains 
on the E., and between these blocks soil has collected, 
which is carefully preserved between stone walls and 
sown with corn. A few olive and fig-trees are also 
scattered about. 

Ména, pop. 560. On the r. is Mézapo bay, the 
safest of the small harbours between Areoupolis and 
Geroliménas ; a small village forms the port (C. H.). 

Track crosses stream. On the W. is the broad 
peninsula that ends in Cape Grésso, which rises in 
terraces to a height of 1,000 ft., and then falls in 
perpendicular cliffs, in which are deep caves. On the 
top on the W. edge is a terrace 850 ft. high, from 
which rises an isolated rock, alt. 1,013 ft. On this 
are the ruins of a mediaeval fortress called Kastro 
tes Orids. 

Gardenitsa, pop. 150. 

Nomia, pop. 270. 

Kytta, the principal village of this district, alt. 300 
ft., pop. 570, P.T.0. SE. of Kytta on the lower 
terrace of the peninsula of Grésso lie the two 
villages of Kotinos, pop. 460, and Drys, alt. 643 ft., 
pop. 140. 

Track goes 8. by E., descending gradually to the 
sea. There is no vegetation here; all around is 
a marble desert. 


Boulariés, pop. 600. 
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Branch track SW. to Geroliménas on the coast, 
14 mile, pop. 230, P.T.0O., C.H. It is a busy, 
animated port with small tidy houses, and has become 
the chief trade centre of southern Maina. The 
harbour is filled with sailing vessels, and coasting 
steamers call regularly. The chief exports are olive- 
oil and quails ; the chief import is corn. Very large 
numbers of quails are caught every year on their 
journey from N. to S., as many as 120,000 being 
sometimes exported during August. 


Track continues SE., leaving Geroliménas on the r. 

Alyka, pop. 510. From this point track descends 
and skirts the coast for a time, dominated by a high 
wall of rock on the 1. 

Kyparisso, a small harbour surrounded by olive 
and fig-trees and cactus. One mile to the N. up 
a valley lies Tsoukalia, pop. 440. 

Vathia, pop. 420, lies } mile to the E. on a hill, 
alt. 700 ft., dominating the track. 

Kainouria Chora } mile to the E., pop. 110. 

Port Palero (Marindri) opposite Pérto Ka4lio (see 
Route 71, mile 273). 

Route joins path from Gytheion to Cape Matapan 
(Route 71) on the isthmus between the two bays, and 
goes by it to Cape Matapan. 

Cape Matapan. 


ROUTE 76 


KALAMATA—NESi—PETALIDI—KORONE, 26} miles 


Carriage-road, but its condition is uncertain. No details 
of bridges over streams are available. The route goes along 
the N. and W. coasts of the Messenian gulf. As far as 
Petalidi (mile 144) the country is generally flat, well watered, 
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and fertile, the streams being perennial; the plain is backed 
by low hills on the N. and W. SW. of Petalidi rises the 
isolated mountain Lykédemo (Mathias), alt. 3,140 ft., which 
dominates the whole peninsula. Its eastern slopes fall in 
several terraces to the coast 8. of Petalidi, intersected by deep 
valleys. Where these run down to the sea there are small 
sandy bays; between these the mountains fall to the sea in 
high inaccessible cliffs. Farther S., as far as Koréne, the 
mountains recede about 14 mile from the shore, leaving 
a fertile plain and a low sandy shore. W. of Koréne rises 
a mountain wall which runs S. from Mt. Hagios Demétrios, 
alt. 1,693 ft., and falls abruptly to the sea at Cape Gallo, the 
southern extremity of the peninsula. In the plains fruit-trees 
are largely grown, as well as corn and maize. The E. slopes 
of Mt. Lykédemo are covered with shrubs and bushes, the 
southern are barren and desolate. The SE. slopes of Mt. 
Hagios Demétrios, S. of Koréne, are covered by one immense 
olive grove. The whole of the W. coast of the gulf suffered 
severely from the earthquake of 1886. 

The ports of Petalidi and Koréne form fairly safe harbours. 
Coasting steamers also call regularly at the port of Longa 
(mile 203). It was at Koréne and Methéne (see Route 79) 
that Ibrahim Pasha in 1825 landed his Egyptian troops to 
quell the insurrection in the Peloponnese. 

miles 

0 Kalamata. From here across the S. end of the 
Messenian plain to mile 53 as by Route 73. 

52 Nesi (Messéne). Road turns SW. over the sandy 
plateau, on the edge of which is Nes{, passing through 
extensive olive groves. 


ik Road crosses a small stream. 
9 Tsits6ri on thel., pop. 480. 
9} Road crosses a broad valley, and a stream by @ 


bridge near some chénia. The stream flows from the 
hills W. of Ithome (see Route 73, mile 133). The 
sides of the valley are nearly 200 ft. high, and the 
plateau falls steeply to the sea. The road now reaches 
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the plain and crosses several streams, which are 
always full of water and often overflow their banks. 

Road crosses a stream. Road to Pylos (Route 77) 
branches off W. 

Road crosses Velika stream. 

Road crosses the Karyas, the most dangerous of these 
streams. Road passes between low hills, alt. 350 ft., 
on the r. and the shore immediately on the 1. It 
enters the extremely fertile alluvial plain of Petalidi. 
This is one dense grove of fruit-trees, through which 
run high hedges of cactus. The figs of Petalidi are 
the best in Greece; oranges and lemons also are 
grown. 

Road crosses Tzdnes stream. 

Petalidi, pop. 1,660, P. T. O., C. H.; near the site 
of the ancient Corone, some remaims of which lie S. of 
the town. Petalidi lies on the shore of a small 
shallow bay open to the NE. and formed by a low 
point E. of the town ; projecting from this point are 
the remains of an ancient mole, which, together with 
some rocks, reach nearly 400 yds. from the shore. 
The bay is sheltered from all winds except those from 
the SE., which seldom blow home. Coasting vessels 
anchor in shallow water protected by the mole; 
larger vessels anchor N. of the point, about } mile 
from the shore. The small town is well built with 
straight streets, and carries on a lively trade. Its 
inhabitants are Mainotes of the clan of Mavromichdles 
(see Route 70, mile 15). 

-W. of Petalidi are the N. slopes of Mt. Lykédemo, 
rising in terraces, the lower of which are covered 
with corn, the upper with bushes only, except in the 
small valleys round the few villages, where corn and 
fruit-trees are seen. The streams flowing N. to join 
the Tzdnes are full of water all the year round and 
run several mills. 
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Road proceeds S. along the coast, Mt. Lykédemo 
to the r. At first the slopes descend in cliffs to 
the sea. 

Chaikali, pop. 300, lies 1} mile to W. on the slopes of 
Lykédemo. 

Hills on the r. recede about 14 mile from the coast, 
and the road now goes over low hilly country covered 
with olive and orange groves, vineyards, corn and 
maize-fields. 

Longa 1 mile to W. of the road, at the foot of the 
mountains, pop. 1,560, P.T.O. The road passes 
Hagios Andréas, which serves as the port of Longa. 

Road crosses a stream. 

Kastéllia on the coast, 1. of the road, pop. 200; 
on the r. of the road is Vounaria, pop. 500, P. 0. 
These villages are situated in the middle of a large 
olive wood, and olives are the only product. There 
is a primitive soap-factory, for which the olive-oil 
produced is used. Pots and jugs are also made. 
The villages suffer from lack of water, as the nearest 
spring is some distance away. 

Path from Pylos (Route 78) comes in from the W. 

Road proceeds, following the coast, which between 
Kastéllia and Koréne bends round E. and has the 
general shape of a flat crescent, with a series of tiny 
bays; at the meeting-point of every two such bays 
a promontory juts out into the sea from 100 to 
150 ft. high. The highest cliffs are those nearest 
Kastéllia. 

Charaképi 1 mile to the W., on the slopes of 
Mt. Hagios Demétrios (see Route 79, mile 20). 

Koroéne, pop. 3,000, P. T.0., C.H. East of the 
town the land ends in a cape, called Livadid, about 
} mile long, which dominates the coast on both sides ; 
the cliffs rise perpendicularly from the sea. On it 


stands the mediaeval fortress of Coron (on the site of 
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the ancient Asine). This was an important position 
in Frankish and Turkish times ; its embattled walls, 
massive round towers, and subterranean passages, 
now in ruins, are visible in every direction. In the 
shelter of this headland lies the harbour of Koréne, 
protected also by a small mole about 200 yds. long, 
projecting NNE. from the town. Within the harbour 
small craft can anchor; the anchorage for large 
vessels is from 4 to 8 cables off-shore and is especially 
useful during a southerly or south-westerly gale. 
During north-easterly winds there is also an anchorage 
in the sandy bay S. of the headland. 

Koréne and Methéne (see Route 79), founded by 
the Franks and conquered subsequently by the Turks, 
have been the base for many expeditions for the 
subjugation of the interior. The last occasion was 
when Ibrahim Pasha seized them in 1825 and landed 
his army there. They were surrendered to the French 
General Maison after the battle of Navarino. There 
are many fine old houses in Koréne, but it is not 
mow so prosperous as in former times, Kalamata 
having taken nearly all its trade. It was badly 
damaged by the earthquake of 1886. Its trade 
consists principally of olives, oil, fruit, and wine. 

SW. of Koréne are extensive olive groves growing 
on the lower slopes of Mt. Hagios Demétrios, with 
a few vineyards, currant-plantations, and cornfields 
in the valleys. The only villages of importance are 
Saratzas, pop. 730, 4 miles W. of Koréne, and Vasilitsi, 
pop. 570, 34 miles to the SW. There are some 
manganese mines not far from Saratzas. 
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ROUTE 77 
KALAMATA—NESI—PYLOS, 264 miles 


From Kalamata to Nesi by the carriage-road as in Route 73. 
Thence for a short distance by the road to Koréne (Route 76). 
From the Koréne road there is a road crossing the peninsula 
to Pylos, but no details of its condition or of bridges over 
the streams are available. The road goes over a broad saddle 
between Mt. Lykédemo on the S., alt. 3,140 ft. (see Route 76), 
and Mt. Maklavé on the N., alt. about 2,350 ft. The saddle is 
intersected on the E. by a deep valley with several tributaries, 
flowing E. to the gulf of Messenia, and on the W. by a stream 
flowing down to the bay of Navarino; the ridge between 
them over which the road goes is some 1,300 ft. high. After 
leaving the Koréne road the country is poor; evergreen 
bushes grow luxuriantly on the slopes and in the valleys, but 
only a few cornfields and vineyards are seen ; the villages are 
few and small. On the southern slopes of Maklavé is an oak 
forest. 

Pylos is an excellent harbour, but of no great commercial 
importance owing to the poverty of the interior. 

miles 
0 Kalamata. Hence to mile 53 as in Route 73. 
53 | Nesf (Messéne). 


| A branch path, the old mule-track to Pylos, leaves 
(here W. across the low plateau as follows : 


| miles 
0 Nesi. 
23 Madaina, pop. 380. One half-mile to the 


|N. is Lykétrapho, pop. 500. 
| Path crosses a stream and goes over a 
ridge to a wide valley. 

4 Avrami6, pop. 620, P.T.O. Path enters 
la district of deep valleys winding amongst 
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miles 
hills, crosses the ridge between the Velika and 
Karyds streams (see below, and Route 76, 
miles 114 and 12}), and descends to the 
narrow cultivated valley of the latter stream. 
It then rises to a terrace, alt. 1,450 ft., 
thickly covered with bushes. 
104 On the terrace are Arnaoutali, pop. 260, 
and Chatzi, pop. 750, P.T.O. From here a 
track goes NE. to Aristoménes and Androtissa 
(see Route 73, under mile 10), and SW. to join 
the main road to Pylos } mile farther on (see 
below, mile 17). 


Road proceeds as far as mile 104 by the Koréne 
road (Route 76, miles 53-103). 

Road crosses a stream and proceeds W. 

The Koréne road branches off SW. 

Road crosses Velika stream ; there is a bridge here, 
but probably a foot-bridge only. 

Road crosses Karyas stream. At Karakaséli to |. 
of route, pop. 270, in a ravine beside a mill, there is 
a good chaéni with a fine orchard. 

Road proceeds W., gradually ascending the hills 
on the 1. bank of the Tzanes stream. 

Miska on the r., pop. 380. 

Road ascends the ridge connecting Mt. Maklava 
on the N. with Mt. Lykédemo on the S. 

Alt. 1,100 ft. Groustesi to S. of road, pop. 530. 
Oak woods on the r. up the slopes of Maklava. 

Branch road goes N. to Arnaoutali and Chatzi, 
1} mile, and thence to Stréphi, 43 miles, pop. 520, 
P.T.O., and Androtssa (see above, under mile 53, 
and Route 73, under mile 10). 

Road crosses a valley and bends slightly 8S. It 
goes up the N. bank of a stream flowing E. to join 


the Tz4nes, in an alluvial plain. 
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Veli on the S. side of the valley, pop. 260. 

Summit of ridge, alt. 1,420 ft., running N. and 8S. 
and separating the streams flowing to the Messenian 
gulf from those flowing W. towards Pylos. On the 
1. is Mt. Hagios Elias, alt. 2,296 it., NW. of Lykédemo. 

Road descends to the valley of the Gidlova stream 
falling to the W. 

Chani of Koumbé. Branch track N. to Ligoudista, 
7 miles, and Gargalianoi (see Route 80, under mile 7}). 
The aqueduct that carries water to Pylos begins here. 
The valley is open and undulating, but is not very 
productive. There are a few cornfields, vineyards, 
and currant-plantations between the bushes and 
serub. 

Chandrinot on the r., pop. 590. 

Road turns SW. and crosses the Gidlova. 

Pyla, pop. 260. Road goes S., and is now running 
above Navarino bay. It descends to cross the Xerias 
stream, and turns SW. descending towards the bay. 

Road reaches the shore and joins the road from 
Kyparissia (Route 80), which skirts the shore in 
a southerly direction. 

Pylos (Navarino, generally called Nedkastro locally), 
73 hrs. from Nesi for a traveller with pack-animals ; 
pop. 2,100, P.T.0., C.H., gendarmerie. A clean 
little town finely situated on the SE. corner of the bay 
of Navarino. This bay is some 3 miles long by 24 
miles wide ; the mainland forms a bow, the chord of 
which is the long rocky island of Sphacteria (now 
called Sphagid), which completely protects the bay 
on the W. At the N. and S. end of the island there 
are entrances into the bay, but the northern is blocked 
with sunken ships, and only the southern entrance, 
rather more than } mile wide, is used. The harbour 
thus formed is the largest and safest in the Pelopon- 


nese. Just W. of the town a promontory juts out 
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into the sea, and on it is the mediaeval fortress (Néo 
Navarino or Neékastro). At the other end of the bay, 
at the extreme NW. corner, opposite the N. point of 
Sphacteria, are the ruins of the old city of Pylos 
(Palié6 Navarino). In the War of Independence in 
1825, after a fierce struggle, the island was captured 
by the Egyptian forces under Ibrahim ; but his rule 
in the Peloponnese was ended by the victory over the 
Egyptian fleet in the bay of Navarino, gained by 
the English, French, and Russian fleets in 1827. 
South of the town is Mt. Hagios Nikélaos, alt. 1,581 ft., 
which dominates the whole district. 

The commerce of the place is small. There are 
a few warehouses and a Custom House at Gidlova 
at the N. end of the bay, used for the export of 
currants of the Ligoudista region (see Route 80). 
The country E. of Pylos is rocky and extremely 
barren, growing only scrub, except in a few small 
valleys where soil has collected. 

The island of Sphacteria is rocky and barren, with 
a few wild olives only in the valleys. A hermitage 
and some vegetable gardens on the NE. coast are the 
only signs of human habitation. 


ROUTE 78 
PYLOS—KORONE, 183 miles 


An easy mule-path connecting the ports on the western and 
eastern coasts of the Messenian peninsula. It goes over the 
saddle that connects Mt. Lykédemo on the N. with Mt. 
Hagios Demétrios on the S. (see Routes 76 and 77). The 
gradients are easy and the path does not go much over 
900 ft.; the country, however, is rocky and barren. The 
villages are few and poor ; some cornfields and olive-trees are 


seen near them, and there are evergreen shrubs in the valleys. 
GREECE Kk 
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In general, however, the mountain-sides and the ridge are 
either bare or have low scrub only, affording pasturage for 
goats. Not till the route approaches the plain of Kastéllia 
(mile 11?) on the eastern coast is there any great fertility. 
miles 
0 Pylos. Route leaves S. by the carriage-road to 
Methéne (Route 79). 
1} Path turns SE., ascending barren and rocky hills. 
Methéne road continues S. 
3 Path climbs to 920 ft. and turns E. Mesochéri 
onl. of path, alt. about 1,000 ft., pop.370. Two miles 
NNE. is Kynigou, pop. 720. 
6 Path crosses Daotti stream flowing S. to Methéne 
in a fertile valley, alt. 300 ft. Daouti village, pop. 
150, is on 1. of Peet Memerizi, pop. 570, 1 mile to 
the N. 

Path crosses a wage and reaches the Lachanada 
stream flowing S.; it follows this valley E. to its 
head and crosses the watershed, alt. 676 ft., between 
it and the streams flowing E. to the Messenian gulf. 
9} Melitsa N. of the path on the watershed, alt. 955 ft., 
pop. 250. N. of this rise the S. slopes of Mt. Lyké- 
demo, extremely barren and desolate. 

Path begins to descend eastern slope of watershed 
following the valley of the stream, and keeping to its 
N. bank. On a barren plateau S. of the stream 
are the villages of Zizani, alt. 790 ft., pop. 140, and 
Mistraki, pop. 130. A few cornfields and olive-trees 
are near these villages, otherwise there is nothing but 
low scrub. 

11? Kleisotra } mile N. of road, pop. 120, and Romou- 
staphé 2 miles N. of the road, pop. 240. 

Path descends to the fertile plateau on the E. 
The vegetation entirely changes ; cornfields, currant- 
vineyards, and orange groves abound, and the olive- 
trees grow to a much greater height than on the 
rocky ground to the W. 
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miles 

133 Path crosses the stream by a bridge and proceeds E. 
along its S. bank. 

132 Branch track S. to Charaképi, 24 miles (see Route 
79, mile 20). 

143 Kastéllia. From here along the coast to Koréne 
as by Route 76, miles 223-26}. 

183 Koréne. 


ROUTE 79 
PYLOS—METHONE—KORONE, 22} miles 


Carriage-road to Methéne, but its condition is uncertain. 
Easy bridle-path from Methéne to Koréne. The road 
ascends the rocky hills S. of Pylos, and then descends to the 
plain of Methéne, which is nearly a mile wide and of the 
greatest fertility. From Methéne the path crosses the plain 
and a low plateau in an eastward direction, and then ascends 
the western and northern slopes of Mt. Hagios Demétrios 
(summit 1,693 ft. high), which are bare of vegetation except 
scrub and asphodels. The sea-coast W. of the mountain is 
generally rocky as far as Cape Gallo, except where the streams 
have cut a way through and make small alluvial plains at 
their mouths. These are planted with corn, currants, and 
olive-trees. 

Methéne, the Venetian Modon, was once a place of con- 
siderable importance, and the Venetians had there a strong 
fortress, of which there are considerable remains. It has 
now dwindled in size, and carries on very little trade, being 
even less important than Koréne! whose fortunes it has in 
general shared since the Middle Ages (see Route 76). With 
Koréne it was the chief landing-place for the Egyptian army 
of Ibrahim Pasha in 1825. 

miles 
0 Pylos. Road leads S. with slight eastward trend, 
ascending rapidly by a ravine, leaving on the 1. the 
aqueduct and on the r. the citadel of Pylos. 
Kke2 
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Path to Koréne (Route 78) branches off SE. 

Alt. 350 ft. Road goes S. between Mt. Hagios 
Nikolaos, alt. 1,581 ft., on W., and immediately on 
E. a hill of 700 ft. 

Road begins to descend, down a narrow valley 
sown with corn. 

Kainourio Chorié on the r. of the road, pop. 210. 
Valley widens. 

Road enters the plain of Methéne, into the NE. end 
of which flows the stream of Daotti (see Route 78, 
mile 6), making an alluvial plain, which is very 
fertile. Vineyards, currant-fields, and olive groves 
abound. The plain is separated from the sea by 
a high gravel bank, behind which the rain-water 
collects in winter and forms a swamp. 

Road proceeds S. through the plain. 

Methdne (Modon), pop. 1,670, P. T.0.,C. H. West 
of the town there is a rocky eminence projecting 
southwards into the sea, protecting the harbour on 
the W. On.it is the Venetian fortress, now in ruins. 
The harbour, formed by a mole running parallel with 
the fortress, is silted up. The anchorage is in the 
middle of the bay, and is exposed to the SE. Coasting 
steamers call regularly. 

Route is now a path and goes E. across the plain, 
and then ascends a low plateau about 350 ft. high. 

Old redoubt of Ibrahim Pasha on 1. of road. 

Agatziki ? mile to the S., pop. 240. 

Grivitsa, alt. 568 ft., pop. 470, lies 1 mile to the N. 
and dominates the plateau. 

Path crosses Lachanada stream by bridge (see 
Route 78, mile 6). 

Lachandda village, pop. 360. To the S. down the 
valley, in which myrtles and laurels abound, runs 
a track to Tavérna on the coast, 1 mile, pop. 170; 
a small port used by fishing vessels. 
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miles 

Path continues SE. and ascends the N. slopes of 
Mt. Hagios Demétrios. 

154 Grizi village S. of path, pop. 220. 

Path now runs in general easterly direction, with 
a slight northward bend to get round Mt. Hagios 
Demétrios. 

17 Tsaizi on 1. of path, pop. 210. 3 mile to the NW. 
is Kaplani, pop. 380. Path crosses the watershed 
about 630 ft. high and begins to descend. 

19 Chomateré down a valley to the N., pop. 160. 

20 Charaképi, pop. 1,120, P.O. Branch track from 
Pylos—Koréne path comes in from N. (see Route 78, 
mile 133). 

From here path runs SE. over the hills that over- 
look the coast, parallel with Route 76, passing many 
small hamlets. 

223 Koréne (see Route 76). 


ROUTE 80 


PYLOS—GARGALIANOI—PHILIATRA—KYPARISSIA, 
28} miles : 


Coast road. It is broad and in fair condition; post- 
diligences ply daily between Pylos and Kyparissia. Beyond 
Philiatré (mile 194) it is said to be a good carriage-road. 
It runs over level, cultivated ground the whole way, and has 
only small streams to cross. The plain is backed on the E. 
by hills, rising farther inland to rugged mountains. These 
mountains rise to 4,000 ft. at their highest. From the 
chéni of Romanot (mile 7}) a branch carriage-road goes 
NE. into the hill country to Ligoudista, and from there 
returns to the coast plain at Gargalidnoi. 

Along the shore of Navarino bay the ground is marshy 
and occasionally impassable in winter. Except for this 
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stretch, the plain and the lower hills are well cultivated, 
principally with currant vines and olive-trees. The upper 
slopes afford pasturage for sheep and goats. The district is 
well watered and fairly thickly populated. The chief product 
is currants ; these are exported from the ports of Gidlova on 
Navarino bay (mile 3}), Marathos (the port of Gargalianoi: 
see under miles 7} and 13), Hagia Kyriaké (the port of 
Philiatré: see mile 17}), Agrili (mile 203), and Kyparissia. 
All the ports are connected with the towns behind them and 
with the main road by branch roads. The anchorages are 
exposed to winter gales. At Kyparissia the railway to Patras, 
Kalamata, and Tripolitsd4 begins. 

The shore between Pylos and Kyparissia is rocky, inter- 
spersed with a few small sandy beaches at the outlets of the 
mountain streams. 

The whole of the district by the coast and as far as the 
lower hills inland suffered severely from the earthquake of 
1886. 

miles 
0 Pylos. Road goes N. along the shore of the bay. 
1 Road to Kalamata branches NE. up the hills on 
the r. (see Route 77, mile 254). 

Road bends round NNW., close to the coast. The 

ground is very marshy here in winter. 
3} Gialova. Here are a chani, some large warehouses, 
and a Custom House, near the mouth of the Gidlova 
stream (see Route 77, mile 193). The currants pro- 
duced in the Ligoudista region (see below, under 
mile 7}) are mostly exported from here. On the r. 
are the low hills, generally barren, over which the 
road to Kalamata goes. 

Road goes N., leaving Navarino bay and having 
on the 1. a large salt lagoon, separated by a neck of 
sand from the bay of Voidokoilia just N. of Palié 
Navarino, the harbour of ancient Pylos (see Route 
77). Road then turns W. round the lagoon and 
then N., crossing the Romanow stream, through an 


miles 
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alluvial plain, covered with currant vines and olive- 


trees. 


Petrochéri on the 1. near the coast, pop. 160. 
Chéni of Romanot near an old foot-bridge over 
a stream. 


Branch road goes NE. up the 1. bank of this 
stream as follows : 


miles 
0 
3 
a 
1 


5} 


Chani of Romanow. 

Osmanaga, pop. 530, P. T. O. 

Pisaski, pop. 170. Road ascends NE. to 
a plateau which rises gradually in the same 
direction, intersected by deep valleys, all 
converging to form the stream at’ Romanot 
(see above). It soon reaches a wood of huge 
old olive-trees. 

Ligoudista in the midst of the wood, alt. 
899 ft., pop. 2,900, P.T.0O.; one of the 
centres of the currant industry. About 
1 mile E. of the village the steep slope of the 
mountain rises to 2,500 ft. About 1,050 ft. 
up rises a large kephaléri (spring) coming 
from the mountain-side. There are six 
kephaléria between here and Kyparissia, and 
they help greatly towards the irrigation of 
the currant-fields and the supply of water to 
the villages. 


A branch track goes S. from Ligoudista to 
join the Kalamata—Pylos road (see Route 77, 
mile 21}). 

Another path goes slightly W. of N. over 
the hills just below the main range, direct to 
Kyparissia, about 15 miles, via Mouzaki, 
pop. 410, and Christianot, pop. 330, the 
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miles 


former seat of a very early bishopric, and one 
of the first places in the Peloponnese where 
Christianity was established. 


Road goes W. crossing a deep valley. 

Agoréliza, pop. 480. Road turns N. The 
plateau is here covered with currant- 
plantations. 

Pyrgos, pop. 800, P.T.O. Branch path 
hence N. to Christianou (see above). 

Road turns W. 

Phléka on a level, cultivated plateau, pop. 
1280. Road descends to a wide depression, 


. {and then ascends a long ridge, which runs 


NW. and rises to over 1,100 ft. The ridge is 
‘nearly a mile wide. In the middle is a furrow. 
Gargalianoi in the furrow, alt. 1,000 ft., 
‘pop. 6,060, P. T.O. The town is prosperous 
‘owing to the currant industry. To the W. 
| the ridge falls steeply to the coast plain. The 
road descends with many curves. 

Road rejoins main road (see below, mile 13). 
The road crosses this and reaches the coast 
‘at Mérathos. 
| Marathos(Marathoupolis), pop. 500, P.T.0., 
iC. H.; the port of Gargaliénoi, where coasting 
steamers call. It has an export trade in 
currants. The harbour is protected by 
'Prote island, which lies about 1,000 yds. from 
\the mainland, and is rocky and covered with 
'bushes and a few trees. 


Main road proceeds NNW. from the chani of 


Romanot, crossing the stream near the old foot-bridge. 
It goes straight through the plain at the foot of the 
ridge above mentioned and about 1} mile from the 


miles 


13 
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coast. The plain is well cultivated. Road crosses 
two streams. 

Road crosses the branch road from Mérathos (14 
mile to the 1.) to Gargalidnoi (2 miles to the r. on the 
ridge above the road : see above). 

Road proceeds N. along the foot of the ridge. 
The range of mountains on the r. of the road, called 
Hagia on the S. (alt. 3,498 ft.) and Hagia Varvara 
on the N. (alt. 4,002 ft.), though of only moderate 
height, is yet imposing from its uniformity. In its 
whole length from Ligoudista to Kyparissia, about 
16 miles, no cross-valley intersects it, and there is 
only one saddle, above the village of Christiano. 
All the streams come from kephaldria at the foot of 
the range, and run W. to the coast. The whole W. 
side of the mountains is covered with thick bushes. 

Road crosses Longobardos river, probably by ford. 
Two miles to the E. on the hills on the r. bank of the 
river is Valta, pop. 320. 

Road approaches nearer the sea. 

Branch road SE. to Valta, 22 miles. 

Road crosses Hagia Kyriaké river. 

Branch road W. to Hagia Kyriaké, 2 mile, the port 
of Philiatré, with warehouses for the storage of 
currants and a Custom House (Kyparissia, however, is 
the port most used for the produce of Philiatra); 
thence N. by E. to Philiatré 13 mile. 

Road continues N. The plain is here at some 
height above the sea. 

Philiatra, alt. 220 ft., pop. 7,140, P.T.0O., gen- 
darmerie ; picturesquely situated among vineyards, 
olive and cypress-trees. Each house stands singly, 
generally enclosed in a garden; the town is conse- 
quently very scattered. It suffered severely from the 
earthquake of 1886, but was rebuilt in 1888 and 
is one of the most prosperous in the Peloponnese. 
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There are many private roads on either side of the 
main road, leading to the currant-plantations. 

Road proceeds NNE., about } mile from the coast, 
through olive groves. 

Road crosses a stream. The stream runs in a wide 
valley, the sides of which are some 160 ft. high. The 
height of the plain gradually decreases as one ap- 
proaches Kyparissia. 

Branch road N. to Agrili, 1? mile, a small port for 
the export of currants, where steamers call in summer 
and autumn. 

Road crosses another stream. Agrili is at its 
mouth, to the W. Three-quarters of a mile to the 
E. on the N. bank of a tributary stream is Pharaklada, 
pop. 470. 

Road bends NE., approaching close to the coast, 
and crosses several small streams. 

Armenoi 2 miles to the E. on the hills, pop. 490. 

Here the currant-plantations end, and the road 
goes through a large olive grove extending as far as 
Kyparissia ; the olive-trees thrive greatly on the 
light sandy soil. 

Skala Kyparissias, pop. 800, P.T.0., C.H. 
Steamers call regularly. During the summer months 
cargo vessels anchor off the port and load with 
currants and grain. The cliffs here are about 30 ft. 
high. A small inlet to the northward, with a mole 
projecting from its western point, affords shelter for 
small craft. Near the mole lie the railway station, 
the post office, and an inn. 

Road turns SE. inland to Kyparissia. 

Kyparissia (Arkadid), pop. 5,930, P. T. O., gendar- 
merie. Where the long, unbroken chain of moun- 
tains E. of the road (see above, mile 13) approaches 
the receding coast-line, that is, at its NW. corner, 


a rocky peak, alt. about 500 ft., rises from the slope. 
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miles 
On this is the Frankish fortress of Arkadid. 8S. of 
this is a small indentation in the range, and in this 
lie the houses of Kyparissia, one above the other 
on the steep slope ; the lower houses extend to the 
foot of the mountains. It was proposed some time 
lago,after the earthquake in 1886, to remove the whole 
town to the Skala, which is far more healthy than the 
damp, shady mountain-side. 

Since the War of Independence the town has 
lost much of its former importance, and has been 
overtaken by Philiatré, which has more fertile 
surroundings. 

Immediately SE. of the town rises Mt. Psychré, 
alt. 3,658 ft., the northernmost height of the range. 
The mountains are bare, except that just above the 
town are many ilex-trees. North of this range, and 
between it and the mountains of Andritsaina, there 
is a broad dip, through which there is easy com- 
munication with Megalépolis and Kalamata (see 
Route 81). 

The mediaeval and still popular name of the town, 
Arkadid, is the old name of the central district of 
Greece transferred here during the migrations of the 
early Middle Ages. A town of Kyparissia existed 
here in classical times, and its name has been officially 
revived. 


ROUTE 81 


KYPARISSI[A—MEGALOPOLIS 


Two routes lead inland from Kyparissia over the broad gap 
between the mountains W. and S. of Kyparissia, and the 
Andritsaina range to the N. The watershed between the 
streams flowing W. to the Ionian Sea and those flowing E. 
to join the Pirndtsa (see Route 73) is only 690 ft. above sea- 
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level. Route A, the easier and more frequented of the two, 
crosses the watershed near the centre. The hills W. of the 
watershed are covered mostly with thick bushes ; to the E, 
the land is well cultivated. Hardly any one lives along the 
route ; all the land belongs to the villages situated on the 
hills to N. or S. Route B is little used except for local traffic, 
but it passes near several large and prosperous villages on 
the northern hills. 


A. Via K6xta anp Merieatd, 34} miles 
A rough road and track. The railway from Kyparissia to 
Kalamata or Tripolits4 runs close to the track the whole way. 
At Tsaousi (mile 214) the route joins the carriage-road from 
Kalamata to Megalépolis (Route 72 A). 
miles 
0 Kyparissia. Road goes NE. through olive groves 
that extend from the town along the coast plain to 
the Kyparissia river. Road to Pyrgos (Route 83) is 
onl. Several smaller streams are crossed. 
4 Road crosses Kyparissia river by a narrow stone 
bridge and proceeds E. up its r. bank. Route B 
branches off NE. The hills are intersected by many 
deep valleys, and are covered with dense bushes. 
Railway is close on 1. of road. 
103 Watershed, alt. 690 ft. Road becomes a track. 


Branch path 8. to Aétés, 13 mile, alt. 1,243 ft., 
pop. 1,420, P.O.; situated on the N. slopes of Mt. 
Séssa, alt. 3,730 ft. There are cornfields and olive 
groves near the village, and a large spring just to the 
W. Except for the summit of Séssa, which is covered 
with old ilex-trees, the mountains around are barren. 
1} mile SSW. of Aétés, about half-way up the slopes 
of Séssa, is Varybépi, alt. 1,887 ft., pop. 950, near 
which are some medicinal springs. W. of Varybépi 
is another mountain village, Sarakinada, pop. 680. 

A path goes ESE. from Aétés past Vidisova, pop. 


miles 


123 


13} 
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670, and Bondia, pop. 360, and then SSE. past oak- 
covered hills on the r. to Zerbisia, pop. 250, and 
Mavrommati on Mt. Ithome (see Route 73, mile 134), 
about 74 miles from Aétés. : 

Track descends gradually, going E. over cultivated 
ground. 

Chani of Kokla. Near by several streams unite to 
form the Mavrozotmeno, one of the largest affluents 
of the Pirndtsa (see Route 73, mile 193), and there is 
a large spring. The valley gets narrower ; the hills 
on either side are covered only with scrub. 

Track bends round SE., still keeping to the valley 
on the |. bank of the stream. 

Branch track E. to Konstantina on the hills just 
above the W. edge of the upper Messenian plain, 
23 miles, alt. about 600 ft., pop. 1,230; thence NE. 
down into the plain to Diavolitsi, 5 miles (see below, 
Route B, mile 183). 

Botiga 1} mile NE. of the track, pop. 600. 

Mavrozoumeno bridge over the junction of the 
Mavrozotimeno and the Pirndétsa (see Route 73, 
mile 194). Hence by Route 73 to Meligald. 

Meligala. Track becomes a road and goes NE, . 
(Route 72 A, mile 163, branch road). 

Tsaousi. Hence by carriage-road to Megaldpolis 
as by Route 72 A, miles 164-29}. 


Megal6opolis. 


B. Via Kizsovra anp Diavotitst, 36 miles 


Bridle-path, going along the foot of the mountains N. of 


Route A. 
miles 
0 Kyparissia. Route A is followed as far as mile 4. 
4 Crossing of the Kyparissia river. Route A pro- 


ceeds E. up the valley. 
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Path to Andritsaina (Route 82) branches off 
NNE. 


Path goes NE. up a tributary valley on to hills 
covered with thick bushes, and then turns E. 
Mourtatou, alt. 1,120 ft., pop. 370. 


Branch paths : 

(1) N. to Siderdkastro, 2 miles, alt. 1,450 ft. (see 
Route 82, mile 8) ; situated near a saddle over which 
a path goes N. to the valley of a tributary of the 
Bouzi river (see Route 83, mile 92). 

(2) NNE. up a valley to Ripesi, 1} mile, pop. 570. 
The head of the valley is separated by a very narrow 
ridge, only a few metres high, from the valley behind 
Siderékastro (see above). 


Path proceeds E. Hills to the N. rise to 2,700 ft. 

Branch path NNE. up a small valley to Pitsia, 
14 mile, alt. 1,500 ft., pop. 310, and Lapi, 24 miles, 
alt. 1,800 ft., pop. 640. 

Path crosses the upper valley of the Mavrozotimeno 
here flowing S. (see Route A, mile 12}). The valley is 
about 1 mile wide and stretches N. between limestone 
ridges to the foot-hills of Mt. Hagios Elias, which is 
3,625 ft. high. Near the head of the valley above 
the r. bank is the village of Vlaka, pop. 380, about 
23 miles from the main path, where olive-trees, 
cactus, and currant vines are grown. High up to 
the W. on a bare mountain terrace, surrounded by 
a few trees, lies Soulim, pop. 1,750, P. T. O. Farther 
N., just E. of the summit of Hagios Elias, is Kouvéla, 
pop. 500. 


A branch path goes N. over the range W. of Mt. 
Hagios Elias to Pavlitsa (see Route 82, mile 16). 


miles 


13} 
143 


18} 


25 


274 


32 
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About 2 miles NE. of the path and on the l. side 
of this broad valley is Psari on the foot of a limestone 
ridge which stretches S. as far as the Mavrozotmeno, 
pop. 1,700, P. O. 

Path continues E. 

Klesoura, alt. about 1,300 ft., pop. 510, P. O. 

Glidta, pop. 560. Path descends rapidly to the 
upper Messenian plain and then crosses it E. 

Diavolitsi (see Route 73, mile 253). 

N. of Diavolitsi is Mt. Tetragi, alt. 4,557 ft., one of 
the highest peaks of the Andritsaina mountains, with 
ilex-trees on its slopes. About half-way to the summit 
and 3} miles from Diavolitsi is the large village of 
Garantsa, alt. 2,000 ft., pop. 1,730. 

Path proceeds by Route 73, miles 253-274, as far 
as Dousyla. 

Dousyla. Here path forks, and either continues 
E. by the main road over the Makriplagi pass to 
Megalépolis as by Route 73, or turns N. up the valley 
of one of the principal affluents of the Pirndtsa. 
Route follows latter branch. The stream is here the 
boundary between the provinces of Messenia and 
Arcadia. 

Path turns NNE. up a tributary valley. The main 
stream takes its rise near the summit of Mt. Tetragi 
to the NW. Path ascends rapidly. 

Isari. near the head of the valley, alt. 2,600 ft., 
pop. 1,630, P. T. O. 

Path turns E., crosses the ridge, and descends to 
a plateau covered thinly with oaks, like the moun- 
tains around. The lower slopes are cultivated. 

Path descends rapidly to the plain of Megaldpolis, 
general direction E. 

Chorémi, pop. 580, in the valley of the Xerillos (see 
Route 72 A, mile 263). 

Path goes SE. 
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miles 
33} Path joins main Kalamata road at bridge over the 
Xerfllos, and turns NE. along this road to Megalépolis 
(Route 72 A, miles 263-294). 
36 Megalopolis. 


ROUTE 82 


KYPARISS{A—ANDRI{TSAINA—MEGALOPOLIS, 
483 miles 


Bridle-path to Andritsaina, and thence a carriage-road 
(Route 86). This is a difficult path through mountainous 
and barren country, but as it passes the fine ruins of the 
ancient temple at Bassae it is well known and much used by 
travellers. Very few villages are passed, and provisions are 
difficult to obtain. It crosses the mountain-range N. of the 
direct track to Megalépolis (Route 81), descends to the valley 
of the Bouzi river (see Route 83, mile 93), and then ascends 
over the Andritsaina mountains. 


miles 
0 Kyparissia. Route leaves the town by the cart- 
track to Megalépolis (Route 81) and follows it to 
mile 4. 
4 Route crosses Kyparissia stream. Direct track to 


Megaldépolis (Route 81 A) branches off E. Path via 
Klesotra (Route 81 B) branches off NE. 

Path continues NNE. and ascends the hills, which 

are at first covered with bushes, but higher up with 
scrub only. 
8 Siderdkastro, alt. 1,450 ft., pop. 860, P.T.0.; 
situated on a saddle between limestone hills about 
2,300 ft. on the 1. and 1,650 ft. on ther. Path crosses 
the saddle and descends immediately to the valley of 
a tributary of the Bowzi river (see below, mile 15}), 
and then ascends E. 


miles 
13 


154 


16 


19 


213 
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Path reaches head of the valley, alt. about 2,450 ft., 
W. of the summit of Mt. Hagios Elfas (see Route 81 B, 
mile 13). Path then turns N. and descends among 
stunted oaks to an upland cultivated plain. Path 
is very difficult here ; it goes through a narrow glen, 
clothed with ilex, plane-trees, and oleanders; and 
finally by a steep descent reaches the Bouzi valley. 

The valley of the Bouzi (ancient Neda: see Route 83, 
mile 93), alt. about 800 ft. 

The river is here running through a narrow gorge 
with white chalk precipices on either side. Above 
the opposite bank rises a spring, which falls in a 
cataract (rdompa vepd, * white waters ’) to the river 
150 ft. below. The gorge is impassable. About 
1} mile lower down, the river entirely disappears into 
a natural tunnel, formed of fallen rocks and earth 
washed down from the mountains, and reappears 
a little farther on at a spot invisible and inaccessible 
from the mouth of the tunnel. The spot, formerly 
sacred to Demeter, is now called Stémion tes Panagids, 
and there is a chapel of the Panagid perched on the 
rocks above. 

Path crosses the Bouzi by a single-arch stone foot- 
bridge and ascends very steeply over rocky ground. 

Pavlitsa, alt. 1,522 ft., pop. 350. Immediately N. 
of the village are the ruins of the ancient city of 
Phigalia. 

Path ascends NE. to a small valley and mounts to 
its head near Dragégi. 

Dragégi, pop. 210. 14 mile to the W. on a path 
that goes W. down the valley of the Bouzi to the coast 
is Garditsa, pop. 390 (see Route 83, mile 9#). 

Path continues NE. up a high ridge on the right. 
Poor cornfields and bushes cover the slopes. 

Temple of Bassae, alt. 3,710 ft., the most beautifully 


jsituated of all Greek temples. There is an extensive 


ul 
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miles 
view on every side except the SW., where a neigh- 
bouring peak covered with oak-trees bars the way. 
Path proceeds N. Only a few minutes from the 
temple the summit of the ridge is reached. NE. is 
Mt. Diaphorti, alt. 4,659 ft., the highest mountain 
of the Andritsaina range; and to the NW. is Mt. 
Palidkastro, alt. 4,416 ft. (see Route 86, mile 274). 
Path descends slightly and goes NNW. through 
oak-trees across the headwaters of the Vervitsa 
stream (flowing SW. to the Boizi). 
24 Path reaches a pass, alt. 3,169 ft., between Mt. 
Palidkastro and the main range. 
Path descends N. down a valley. 
26 Andritsaina, alt. 2,510 ft. (see Route 86, mile 32). 
From here, via Karytaina, to Megaldépolis by carriage- 
road as by Route 86, miles 32-544. 
48} Megalopolis. 


ROUTE 83! 
KYPARISS[A—PYRGOS, 35 miles 


Coast. road; metalled, but its condition is uncertain. 
For most of the way it runs parallel to the railway, which 
is used for all through traffic. The road goes throughout over 
level ground. 

From Kyparissia to the river of that name (mile 34) the 
coast is rocky with a few sandy bays at the outlets of mountain 
streams. Thence to the mouth of the Alpheios extends 
a clean sandy beach with several streams running into the 
sea. All the larger streams are perennial. Along the coast 
for nearly the whole distance N. of Kyparissfa river is a chain 
of sand-dunes, covered with pine woods. Behind this, in the 
first part of the route, there is low-lying land covered with 
pine-trees, and numerous shrubs and bushes, among which 
the water lies in pools and marshes during the winter, but 


1 See also Appendix. 
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dries up in summer. Farther N., and extending as far as the 
plain of Pyrgos, is a chain of lagoons behind the sand-dunes, 
which are full of water throughout the summer and well 
stocked with fish. These lagoons, the lakes of Kaidpha, 
Agoulinitsa, and Mourié, together extend for some 16 miles. 
East of the marshes and lagoons is a strip of higher ground of 
from } to 1 mile in width, which is well cultivated especially 
with currants, the chief product of the district and the source 
of its prosperity. Some corn and maize is also grown, 
generally on the hills and near the villages. Farther inland 
is a gently rising plateau, intersected by many villages, on 
which cornfields, currant vines, orange and lemon groves, and 
thick bushes alternate. On these hills are several prosperous 
and fair-sized villages. Behind the plateau, again, limestone 
mountains rise to 3,500 and 4,000 ft. The plain and plateau 
are interrupted near Lake Kaiipha by Mt. Kaidpha, which 
approaches the E. shore of the lake and descends abruptly to it. 

The road runs just E. of the marsh-land N. of the Kyparissia 
river, then between Lake Kaidpha and the sea over the pine- 
covered sand-banks. A stream connects Lakes Kaidpha 
and Agoulinitsa ; the road crosses this stream by a bridge 
and then proceeds along the E. bank of the northern lake. 
The place where it passes between the two lakes is known 
as the pass of Kleidi (‘the Key’: see mile 203), an important 
position guarded in ancient times by the town of Samikon ; 
its walls, of which there are extensive remains, lay on a 
northern spur of Mt. Kaiépha, which by descending steeply 
to the lake bars the way to the S. The Turks also had a fort 
guarding the pass. 

The river Alpheios is crossed by a ferry about 3 miles from 
its mouth, below the railway bridge ; it is here some 300 yds. 
wide, and very deep and swift in winter. In summer and 
autumn it is everywhere fordable on foot except at its mouth. 
Many islands, covered with bushes and trees, lie in its broad 
bed. In length and volume of water the Alpheios is easily 
the largest of the rivers of the Peloponnese. 

. The railway runs parallel to the road most of the way 
ule 
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except that it keeps to the E. shore of Lake Kaidpha, between 
the lake and the mountains. 

The coast is harbourless throughout till Pyrgos is reached ; 
but at the time of the currant harvest shipowners can count 
with some confidence on calm seas, and anchor off the open 
coast. Pyrgos is the most important of all the centres of the 
currant trade, and exports the produce through its own 
harbour of Katékolo (see Route 84) and Patras. 

From the chani of Bouzi (mile 92) a path runs up the 
narrow valley of the river and joins the path from Kyparissia 
across the mountains of the interior to Andritsaina (Route 82). 

The whole district suffered from the earthquake of 1886, 
but not so severely as the country between Kyparissia and 
Pylos. 

miles 

0 Kyparissia. Road goes N. through olive groves, 
which cover the low hills. 

1 Track to Megalépolis (Route 81) branches off NE. 

After some 2} miles the olives give way to open 
country planted with currants. 
3h Road crosses Kyparissia river near the railway 
bridge. Road crosses a plain, planted with currants, 
separated from the sandy shore by a thick natural 
hedge of holm-oak. Farther on the hills run down 
to the sea, and then recede again, leaving a narrow 
coast plain, with currant vines and _olives-trees. 
On the E. are low hills rising to the heights of Sideré- 
kastro (see. Route 82, mile 8). 
7k Agaliané on the hills to the E., pop. 940. 

Pine woods begin on the sandy strip by the shore. 
The currant-plantations give way to thick bushes. 
Road crosses railway, which keeps close to the 
coast. be 
92 Road crosses Botiwzi river (ancient Neda) by a new 
stone bridge. The river is always full of water. 

Chani of Bowzi on the N. bank, with a few houses 
near by. 


1 miles 


12 


15 
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Branch path goes E. up the r. bank of the river 
nearly up to the natural tunnel through which the 
river flows, about 6} miles (see Route 82, mile 153), 
then where the gorge becomes impassable the path 
turns NE. on to the hills to Smarlina, 8 miles, pop. 200, 
and Garditsa, 10 miles. One-and-a-half mile farther 
E. it joins the path from Kyparissia to Andritsaina 
(see Route 82, mile 19). 


Road proceeds NNW. The railway is on the 1., 
near the sea-shore. The hills recede from the coast, 
leaving a plain about 14 mile wide between them and 
the sea, occupied by the cultivated higher ground, the 
marshy land to the W., and the wooded sand-dunes. 
The hills to the E. are also cultivated. 

Road crosses a stream. Village of Hagios Elias 
} mile ENE., pop. 240. Farther up the valley in the 
same direction is Strovitsi, 3 miles, pop. 580; and EK. 
of Strovitsi lies Moundra, 4 miles, pop. 160, and 
Zotrtsa, 54 miles, alt. 1,549 ft., pop. 1,800, P. T. 0. ; 
a village surrounded by cypresses and olive-trees 
and producing excellent wine. It is one of the 
rich places of the coast region and has a share in the 
currant-plantations in the plain. Immediately N. of 
the village is a steep limestone cliff nearly 700 ft. high. 
To the E. is a small oak wood, and through this goes 
a pass over the barren and desolate mountain region 
to Vervitsa, 6} miles from Zourtsa, pop. 650, and 
Lykistena, 7} miles, pop. 410, and so to the path 
from Pvlitsa to Andritsaina (Route 82). One-and- 
a-half mile N. of Strovitsi on higher ground is 
Mouphkitsa, alt. 1,650 ft., pop. 590. . 

Road continues through the coast plain, crossing 
several small streams. Currant-plantations abound. 

Glatsa, pop. 200, lies 1} mile, and Kalydona, alt. 


750 ft., pop. 800, 3 miles, ENE. on the hills. 
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Kakovato on the 1. near the coast, pop. 440, C. H.; 
a small port used in the season for the export of 
currants. It was destroyed by the earthquake of 
1886, but has been rebuilt. 

Beschini, alt. 600 ft., pop. 850, lies 2} miles, and 
Tzorvatzi, pop. 400, 4 miles, ENE. 

Zachéro, alt. 300 ft., pop. 1,800, P.T.0.; the 
chief place of the district, and very prosperous. 
One-and-a-half mile ENE. of Zachéro is Xerochéri, 
pop. 450. 

Southern end of Lake Kaiapha. Road crosses the 
railway, which turns inland and goes along the E. 
shore of the lake, while the road keeps to the wooded 
sand-dunes between the lake and the sea. 

Road crosses a gap in the sand-dunes, through 
which the waters of the lake used to find their way 
to the sea. They are now stopped by a dam. 

Road turns N. and crosses by a bridge the short 
stream connecting Lake Kaidpha with Lake Agou- 
linftsa.. The pass of Kleidf. Immediately E. of the 
bridge is the rocky limestone mountain of Kaiapha, 
on the lower slopes of which are the well-preserved 
walls of the ancient town of Samikon. Farther inland 
the mountains rise to 2,369 ft. (Mt. Smérna : see Route 
86, mile 153). Mt. Kai&pha slopes down to the NE. 
shore of the lake, and ends in a steep cliff 450 ft. high; 
the railway passes its foot. About } hr. from the pass 
of Kleid{, on a sandy peninsula jutting out from the 
NE. shore of the lake, are the baths of Kaidpha. 
Warm sulphurous springs, much frequented for their 
medicinal properties in both ancient and modern 
times, issue from a cave at the foot of the mountain. 
The S. end of Mt. Kaidpha is a plateau, covered with 
oak-trees. Otherwise the mountain is barren of 
everything except scrub. 

Road continues N. for a short distance between 
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24} 
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Mt. Kaiépha and the S. end of Lake Agoulinitsa, and 
then turns NW. along its E. shore. The sand-dunes 
covered with pine and fir-trees continue between the 
lake and the sea. Low cultivated hills on the r. of 
the road. Lake Agoulinitsa is more than 8 miles long, 
and stretches almost to the mouth of the Alpheios. 

Chani of Tavla. Two miles NNE. on the hills is 
Risovo, pop. 740; on the other side of the hills in 
a valley is Kréstena 14 mile N. of Risovo (see Route 86, 
mile 123). 

Road continues NW., the hills approaching nearer 
the lake. The plain and the lower hills are covered 
almost exclusively with currant-plantations. 

Alitselepi 1} mile NE., pop. 400. 

Anemochéri on the r., pop. 560. Road from 
Kréstena and Andritsaina comes in from the E. 
(Route 86). 

The hills approach quite close to the lake, and the 
road goes along the shore. 

Agoulinitsa, pop. 2,660, P.T.O.; a large village 
on the N. shore of the lake. Three miles to the E., 
near the 1. bank of the Alpheios, is Volantsa, pop. 
1,070. 

Road enters the alluvial plain at the mouth of the 
Alpheios (Rouphids) river. 

Road crosses the Alpheios by a ferry about 3 miles 
from its mouth and 2 miles below the railway bridge 
(see Railways, Route XXI, mile 44). The S. shore 
of the river is a bank of loam about 10 ft. high 
(see Route 84, mile 4). 

The river is the boundary between the provinces of 
Messenia and Elis-Achaia. 

Road goes N. 

Track from Kotkoura to Pyrgos comes in from the 
E. (see Route 85 (b), mile 54). 

Pyrgos, pop. 13,690, P. T. O., seat of Demarch and 
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of a bishop; head-quarters of gendarmerie. Large 
hospital. Situated on a low hill in the middle of the 
very fruitful alluvial plain, about 13 mile from the 
sea. Low cultivated hills surround the plain on all 
sides except the SW. towards the sea, where Lake 
Mouriaé is. This lake is a lagoon like Lakes Agouli- 
nitsa and Kaidpha, separated from the sea by a 
narrow bank of sand. Another low line of hills 
stretches E. from Pyrgos dividing the plain into 
two. All the villages lie on the hills to avoid the 
malaria of the low-lying lands. Most of these villages 
are connected with Pyrgos by road (see Routes 84, 85, 
and 88). The plain is almost exclusively devoted to 
currant-growing. 

Pyrgos, now the third-largest town in the Pelopon- 
nese, is a modern town regularly and monotonously 
built with straight streets intersecting each other at 
right angles. The chief street goes from E. to W., 
and in it is the very busy market. The town is one 
of the chief centres of the currant trade, and exports 
about 90 million pounds annually (nearly half the 
total export) through Katékolo and Patras. Among 
its other exports are wine, spirits, olive-oil, cereals, 
and cattle. 


For the port of Kataékolo see Route 84, mile 8. 


ROUTE 84 
PYRGOS—KATAKOLO, 8 miles 


A good carriage-road leading from Pyrgos to its harbour ; 
it runs over level ground through the very fertile alluvial 
plain, just S. of the low line of hills that stretches E. and W. 
from Pyrgos and divides the plain into two. The plain is 
covered almost entirely by currant-fields; here and there 
are a few olive-trees. The villages are on the hills. Katakolo 
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is an important port for the export of currants. The railway 
runs parallel to the road on its 8. side the whole way. 

miles 

0 Pyrgos. Road goes W. 
$ Branch road S. to the mouth of the Alpheios 

(Rouphiés).river (C. H.). In summer timber for ship- 
* \building is floated down the river, and loaded off its 
mouth. The anchorage is to the south. Water may 
be obtained here. The river is navigable for boats 
drawing from 3 to 4 ft. of water for about 3-4 miles. 
On the r. of this branch road is Lake Mouria, a lagoon 
well stocked with fish, similar to the lagoons on the 
Kyparissia—Pyrgos road (Route 83). 

Road continues W. 
3 Hagios Ioannes, pop. 570. 


Branch road WNW. to Skaphidia : 
miles 
0 Hagios Ioannes. 
1 Granitséika on r. of road, pop. 410. 
Py Skourochéri, pop. 900. Branch roads hence: 
(1) W. to Patras—Pyrgos road, 2} miles 
(see Route 88, mile 59). 
(2) SW. back to main road, ? mile (see 
below, mile 43). 
3} Skaphidia near the coast, pop. 140, with 
a rich monastery. 


Road continues W. Mourié lagoon is now close on 
the 1. 
43 Branch road NE. to Skourochéri, ? mile (see above). 
Road gradually approaches the coast and then 
bends S. keeping close to the shore. 
8 Katakolo, pop. 700, P.T.0., C.H. The town is 
situated on the E. coast of a peninsula, which extends 
1} mile farther S. of the town, and ends in Cape 
Katakolo. The peninsula is 285 ft. high E. of this 
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miles 

is a semicircular bay with a sandy beach at its head y 
this forms the port of Katakolo. A mole projects 
about 600 yds. E. into the sea and then 420 yds. NE. ; 
it is 39 ft. wide at sea-level, and 20 ft. above water. 
The depth at the head and along the inner side is 
33 ft. There are no public quays or wharves, but 
vessels can anchor close inside the mole. The Custom 
House lies N. of the mole. There is a hand-crane to 
lift 1 ton. 

Water is scarce, there being only one well at the 
head of the bay, near the commencement of the long 
sandy beach. The town is prosperous and growing ; 
it has a large trade in currants, raisins, and wine, and 
is next in importance among Peloponnesian ports to 
Patras and Kalamata. 


ROUTE 85 


PYRGOS—KARYTAINA—MEGALOPOLIS 
Via Otympra, 52} miles 


Carriage-road in good condition between Pyrgos and 
Olympia (mile 12), and between Karytaina and Megalépolis 
(about 9} miles). Between Olympia and Karytaina it is 
a bridle-path up the valley of the Alpheios. Where the 
valley narrows to a gorge, below Karytaina, the path is 
mountainous and difficult. The more usual route between 
Pyrgos and Megalépolis is that by Andritsaina, S. of the 
Alpheios (Route 86). 

Between Pyrgos and Olympia the road twice rises to over 
300 ft.; the plains and the hills on either side are well culti- 
vated, and the hills have gentle slopes. To the N. is the 
extensive hill land of Elis, in some parts cultivated, in others 
covered with bushes and shrubs or affording good grazing. 
There is an alternative route, a cart-track, the old Sacred Way, 
which goes 8, of the high road, near the r. bank of the Alpheios. 
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Between Olympia and the chéni of Mourié (mile 20) the path 
goes along the r. bank of the river. From there it ascends 
and goes over the hills above the bank. Farther N. is a level 
plateau (see Route 89 A). Soon after crossing the wide and 
deep Ladon river (mile 26) the path enters the rugged and 
barren mountains of western Arcadia, and crosses the foot- 
hills well above the river. From Karytaina the road goes 
through the fertile basin of the upper Alpheios as far as 
Megalépolis. Between Olympia and Karytaina there are 
few villages along the route, and these are small and poor ; 
provisions are difficult to obtain, but water is abundant. 
South of the river are the barren Andritsaina mountains (see 
Route 86). 

For most of the year the Alpheios and Ladon can be forded 
on foot, except near their mouths, and present no serious 
obstacle. But in winter and spring the Ladon, which has 
more water in it than the main stream of the Alpheios, and 
the Alpheios itself below its junction with the Ladon may 
become formidable rivers, deep and swift. Even in the rainy 
season, however, there are many fords, known to the in- 
habitants. 

The route crosses the Ladon near its mouth by a ferry-boat, 
capable of taking pack-animals. 

An important alternative path branches off at Anazyri 
(mile 30) and goes to Demetsdna, whence there is road to 
Karytaina (see Route 87). Another branch path goes to 
Langfdia (see Route 87). 

miles 

0 Pyrgos. There are two routes from here to Olympia, 
the second being a cart-track keeping to the S. nearer 
the Alpheios. ; 


(a) Main Roap 
Road leaves Pyrgos in E. direction and goes through 
the plain. The hills on the 1. rise in parts to 1,000 ft., 
but the country is undulating, and cornfields, currant- 
vineyards, and pine-trees are found. 


miles 


5} 
63 


12 


5} 
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Lambéti 1} mile to the N., pop. 1,000. 

Kolyri 1 mile to the N., pop. 1,200. 

Varvasena, pop. 1,120. Road goes over hills about 
350 ft. high, extending S. as far as the river ; they are 
covered with bushes. 

Branch tracks: (1) N. to Lants6i, 3 miles, up the 
wide valley of the Lestinitsa, (see Route 89 B, mile 
1473); (2) 8. to Kotikoura, 1 mile (see below, (5), 
mile 54). 

Road crosses the Lestinftsa and ascends another hill. 

Stréphi on the r., pop. 1,050. 

Smyla, pop. 600. Road descends to a wide plain 
stretching as far as the river, covered entirely with 
currant vines. Brotima 1} mile N. at the foot of the 
hills, pop. 490. 

Kriekouki, pop. 1,250, P. T.O. Road bends round 
towards the S. 

Platanos, pop. 800. 

Branch track W., then N. up the valley of a stream 
(ancient Cladeos) to Lala, 62 miles, and Dotka, 
84 miles (see Route 89 A, mile 554). 

Road bends 8. down the r. bank of the Cladeos. 
A narrow ridge of hills is on the r. 

Olympia, pop. 130, P.T.O. The ruins of the old 
sanctuary are on the other side of the Cladeos, in the 
angle between it and the Alpheios. 


(6) Otp Roap via KotKoura 

This is a cart-track following the line of the old 
Sacred Way. It leaves Pyrgos ESE., and then turns 
E. across the plain ; the Alpheios is close on the r. 

The Alpheios valley narrows ; the hills on the N. 
bank (see above, (a), mile 3) are covered with bushes, 
those on the S. with pine-trees. 

Kotikoura, pop. 820. The valley widens again. 


Track crosses the Lestinitsa and continues E. through 


miles 
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19 


20 
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the currant-fields. Stréphi (see above, (a), mile 53) is 
on the 1. 

Track bends ESE. There is some swampy ground 
on the r., marking an old bed of the river. 

Phléka on the ridge between the plain and the 
Cladeos river, pop. 200. 

Drotva, pop. 220. 

From Drotva a track goes } mile S. to the river, 
here about 90 yds. broad, crosses it by a ferry, and 
continues S. over hills to Kréstena (see Route 86, 
mile 124). 

Olympia. 


[Mileage continued from Route (a).] 

Path goes E., crossing the deep bed of the Cladeos 
by a foot-bridge, and then along the foot of the hill of 
Kronos on the N., which is covered with pines ; 
through the ruins of Olympia, then down to the bank 
of the river, which it follows for some distance. 

Moirakia on the 1., pop. 310. 

Path turns S. with a bend in the river, still close to 
the bank. Lowvro, pop. 450, is } mile to the E., on 
the low undulating plateau which extends N. of the 
Alpheios between Olympia and the Ladon (see below, 
mile 26). Farther E. is Lykouresi, alt. 1,033 ft., 
pop. 340. There are some cornfields here, otherwise 
the whole plateau is covered with bushes, which reach 
a height of 12 ft. Farther N. are the extensive oak 
forests of the Kapéllis plateau (see Route 89 A, 
miles 44 and 494). 

Chani of Mouria. Path turns E. away from the 
river, and keeps on the low hills above it. There is 
a fine view of the valley of the Alpheios, enclosed by 
wooded hills on the 8. Path goes over the ridge of 
Hagios Elias, alt. 1,050 ft., and descends through 


a gorge overgrown with trees to Aspra Spitia. 
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Aspra Spitia, alt. 807 ft., pop. 560; a village lying 
between the Dodna and Alpheios, about 560 ft. above 
the latter. A few cornfields, interspersed with pine- 
trees, surround the village. A branch path goes S. 
to cross the river by a ford, and thence SE. to Zécha 
(see Route 86, mile 23). 

Path descends. 

Path crosses Doana (Aroanius, Erymanthus) river 
by ford, alt. about 270 ft., the boundary between the 
provinces of Elis-Achaia and Arcadia. 

Bélesi, alt. 600 ft., pop. 440, on the edge of the 
plateau between the rivers Dodna and Ladon, which 
extends N. to the village of Chéra (see Route 89 A, 
mile 38}, branch path (4)). 

Path descends again SE. to the valley of the 
Alpheios. 

Ferry over the Ladon river (now called Rouphiés), 
alt. 236 ft., just above its junction with the Alpheios. 
The Ladon flows in a broad valley, and is deep in 
winter and spring. Higher up, about 5 miles from 
its mouth, alt. 364 ft., there is a ford where the river 
is divided into three branches, altogether about 
100 yds. broad ; this ford is generally about 3 ft. deep 
in the month of April. The valley is very fertile ; on 
the slopes corn, vines, and mulberry-trees are grown ; 
on the valley floor maize. 

Chaéni of the Rouphiés. Path turns slightly N. 
again away from the Alpheios on to the hills. The 
character of the country changes ; the hill lands of 
Elis are left behind, and the path enters the barren 
mountain country of western Arcadia. Low bushes 
and scrub are the only vegetation on the mountain- 
sides ; the villages are situated on small terraces sur- 
rounded by a few thirsty fields, 

Pyrri, pop. 200, is 1 mile to the N.; Tsiowka, pop. 250, 
1} mile farther, NE. of Pyrri. 
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miles 
283 Anemodotri on the S., and Hagios Ioannes on the 
N., of the path, pop. 180. One half-mile NE. is Léti, 
pop. 160. 
30 Anazyri, a collection of a few huts. 


Branch paths : 


(1) A path to Demetsdna runs as follows : 
miles 

0 Anazyri. North of the main route a 
plateau rises in three well-defined stages : 
four steep ascents and between them three 
gentle inclines. The plateau is bare except 
that oak-trees grow on the second incline 
“land the steep slopes above it. The path to 
Demetsana ascends this plateau in a general 
E. direction. 
4} Raphte, alt. 2,600 ft., pop. 470. About 
2+ miles NNW., across a deep valley, is 
Palomba, alt. 2,566 ft., pop. 460, P. T. O. 
Path crosses a valley and ascends to another 
plateau somewhat higher than the previous 
one. 
6} Viongos, alt. 3,000 ft., pop. 140. Path 
ascends the southern spurs of the Langadia 
mountains. To the N. is the summit of 
Chalasméno Vouné, alt. 4,492 ft. 
8 Summit of pass, alt. 3,550 ft. Path de- 
scends. ‘ 
83 Zatouna, alt, 3,327 ft., pop. 800, P. T. O.; 
situated on a kind of terrace high above the 
valley of the Demetsana river (see below, 
mile 414). The sides of the valley are barren 
and rocky, except for a few poor and scattered 
cornfields. Path descends to cross the river 
by a bridge, alt. 2,802 ft., and then ascends 
the other side to Demetsdna. 
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Demetsana, alt. 3,143 ft. (see Route 87, 
mile 314). 


path to Langadia runs as follows : 


Anazyri. Path keeps W. and N. of the 
Langddia mountains, but goes over equally 
barren country. It goes N. from Anazyri. 

Kalyvia, alt. 919 ft., pop. 240. Path turns 
Nw. 

Bétsi, pop. 210. A branch path continues 
NW. down to the valley of the Ladon, which 
it crosses by the ford, and then ascends to 
Chéra (see above, mile 243). 

Path goes N. and crosses a stream flowing 
W. to the Ladon. 

Rénesi to the |., pop. 200. Path turns NE., 
up the valley of the stream. 

Kalliani, alt. 1,350 ft., pop. 650, P. T. 0. 
14 mile to the N. is Vretémbouga, pop. 530, 
P.T. 0. 

Path goes E., still up the valley. On the 
r. the mountains rise to nearly 4,000 ft. 
Where the valley divides into two the path 
ascends the ridge between the two branches. 

Rekotni, alt. 2,500 ft., pop. 700, P. T. 0. 

Path goes ESE., still ascending. 

Langadia, alt. 3,450 ft. (see Route 87, 


junder mile 28}). 


Path goes SE. from Anazyri, continuing above the 
r. bank of the Alpheios. 

Kakourafoi, pop. 290. 

Kokkora ? mile to the N., pop. 230. 

Path turns E. The valley of the Alpheios narrows 


to a deep gorge, between the southern spurs of the 
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Langadia mountains on the N. and the Andritsaina 
mountains on the 8. It continues as a gorge as far 
as Karytaina. The path ascends the heights and 
then continues in SE. direction. 

Englénova, pop. 100. Path goes over a ridge, alt. 
2,300 ft. 

Atsicholo, alt. 1,801 ft., pop. 370, is on the l., ona 
|terrace surrounded by fields. 

Vlachorraphte, pop. 430, P. T. O., lies about 1 mile 
SW., below a height (3,087 ft.), which separates the 
|path from the gorge of the river. 
| Path goes S., and descends to the valley of the 
|Demetsana (ancient Gortynius) river. 
| Path crosses the Demetsdna by an old stone bridge, 
alt. 715 ft. Path joins road from Demetsdna (see 
Route 87, mile 474) and goes down the]. bank, till 
jthe river joins the Alpheios, and then proceeds up 
jthe r. bank of the latter. The hills on the 1, N. of 
\Karytaina, rise to 2,500 ft. 

Karytaina, alt. about 1,650 ft., pop. 1,200, P. T. 0. 
Karytaina is situated at the spot where the Alpheios 
leaves the basin of Megaldpolis, after it has united 
its different sources into a single stream, to break 
through the mountain barrier of western Arcadia by 
the wild rocky gorge above which the path has come. 
The town lies in a hollow on the mountain-slope. 
On the W. side of the hollow, on a steep rock over- 
hanging the gorge of the river and dominating the 
entrance to the pass, are the imposing ruins of the 
Frankish castle, alt. 1,913 ft.; from this the view 
commands the barren mountains N. and W., and the 
fertile plain to the SE. It was a place of considerable 
importance during the Frankish domination, and its 
castle has been the scene of much fighting down to 
the War of Independence. The town declined after 
the collapse of the feudal system of the Franks ; but 
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the old Byzantine churches, and the balconied houses 
in narrow winding lanes, testify to its early impor- 
tance. Karytaina was the home of Kolokotrénes, the 
famous Greek chieftain of the War of Indepen- 
dence. 

At Karytaina path becomes a road and descends a 
steep hill S. and then SE. 

Important cross roads. Road from Andritsaina 
(Route 86) comes in from SW. Road from Demet- 
sina via Mouldtsi (Route 87) comes in from NE. 

Road continues SE. and enters the N. end of the 
plain of Megaldépolis, where it turns S. and winds 
through hills some distance E. of the Alpheios. 

An alternative route follows the Andritsaina road 
(Route 86) across the Alpheios by the bridge of 
Karytaina. Thence it goes SE., then S. above the 1, 
bank of the river to Mavria, 2 miles, pop. 250, and 
Kyparissia, 3 miles, pop. 280, where it turns SE., 
crosses the river, and rejoins the main road at 
Vromoséla (see below, mile 49). Three miles SW. 
of Kyparissia, up a valley, lies Krambové, pop. 550, 
P.T.0. 

Karvounari, pop. 110. 

Katsibali, pop. 150. Zounati, pop. 390, lies 1} mile 
to the E. 

Vromoséla, pop. 500. Road turns E. up the valley of 
the Davia, one of the principal sources of the Alpheios. 

Road bends round to the S. past the ruins of 
ancient Megalépolis, which lie on either side of the 
stream. 

Road crosses the Davia by a stone bridge. 

Megalopolis (see Route 69). 
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Note on the Ancient and Modern Names of the Alpheios 
and Ladon 


Two main streams unite to form the Alpheios. One 
is formed by the many streams flowing through the basin 
of Megalépolis, and flows N. past Karytaina and then WNW. 
through a narrow gorge down to the plains of Elis (see Routes 
69 and 72). The other has its sources in the N. Arcadian 
mountains, and receives most of its waters through a katavéthra 
from Lake Phonia (see Routes 91 and 94). In ancient times 
the former, the longer of the two, was considered the main 
river, and the name Alpheios was given to it from its source 
in the plain of Phrankdvrysis (see Route 72 A, mile 323) down 
to the mouth. The other was called the Ladon. In modern 
times, however, the Ladon, which is sherter but has a much 
larger volume of water, is considered the main river, and is 
called the Rouphids like the lower river. The southern 
branch has separate names for its various sources in the 
Megaldépolis basin (Xerillos, David, &c.); and from tle 
point where these unite to the junction with the Ladon it is 
called the Karytaina river. Some confusion may in con- 
sequence arise from this change of name. In this and other 
routes the ancient names have been kept, the modern names 
being given in brackets. 


ROUTE 86 


PYRGOS—ANDRITSAINA—KARYTAINA—MEGAL®-_ 
POLIS, 543 miles 


Carriage-road as far as Kréstena (mile 124), and between 
Andritsaina and Megalépolis. The intervening section of 
toad has long been planned but is not yet carried out. 

It goes at some distance S. of the Alpheios the whole way 
to Karytaina. Thence it coincides with Route 85 through 
the plain to Megalépolis. The first part of the way is through 


| fertile country ; and the hills 8. of the Alpheios are mostly 
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covered with pines. Farther on some of the spurs of the 
Andritsaina mountains are covered with oak woods. Between 
Gréka and Andritsaina the path is very hilly and fatiguing, 
and may be difficult after rain. 

This is the best and the usual route between Pyrgos and 
the interior. Travellers who are going in the reverse direction 
from Megalépolis to Olympia generally take this route, 
leaving it either at Gréka or Kréstena and crossing the 
Alpheios by the ferry at Olympia (see Route 85 (b), mile 103). 

miles 

0 Pyrgos. Route leaves by the Kyparissia road SE. 
(see. Route 83, miles 35-263). 
14 Road to Koukoura branches off E. (see Route 85 (6), 
mile 53). Rgad goes S. 
3 Road as the Alpheios by ferry (see Route 83, 
mile 32), the boundary between the provinces of 
Elis-Achaia and Messenia. 
4h Agoulinitsa on the N. shore of the lake of that 
name. 

Road goes SE. along the E. shore of the lake be- 
tween it and low hills on the 1. 

8} Anemochdri on the 1. Road to Kyparissia con- 
tinues SE. 

Road turns E., past Anemochéri, which is on the L., 
and goes over low hills about 350 ft. high. 

ll Ladikou } mile to the N., pop. 570. Road descends 
to a fertile valley entirely covered with currant- 
plantations and vineyards ; it crosses the Kréstena 
stream and continues by its r. bank. 

123 Kréstena, alt. 300 ft., pop. 1,930, P. T. O. 


Branch path NW. over undulating country, 
where pine woods alternate with currant-fields, to 
Makrysia, 1} mile, pop. 1,340, P. T. O., and thence 
NNE. down to the wide valley of the Alpheios, which 
is here sandy and marshy, to the ferry over the river 
near Olympia, 3} miles. 
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Another path goes SSE. up a valley to Vryna, 
1} mile, pop. 790. 


From Kréstena the road continues up the valley of 
the stream of the same name, direction ESE. = 

A spring, alt. about 600 ft. Moudraza } mile on 
the 1., pop. 810. 

Road proceeds SE., skirting Mt. Smérna, which lies 
to S., alt. 2,532 ft. 

Gréka, alt. 1,000 ft., pop. 600. Branch path N. 
down to a valley and then over a ridge to Mazi, 
3} miles, pop. 550, thence WNW. to the ferry over 
the Alpheios, 7 miles (see above, mile 124). 

From here to Andritsaina the route is a bridle-path 
only. All the villages are off the path to r. and 1. 
The ground slopes away on the N. to the Alpheios, 
the hills being mostly covered with pine-trees. Higher 
limestone hills on the r. 

Alt. about 1,650 ft. Platiana, pop. 480, lies 4 mile 
NE. of road. Three miles to the N. towards the 
Alpheios is Broumazi, pop. 600. 

Path descends to the head of the Tsemberotla 
valley, a stream flowing N. to the Alpheios. To the 
S. is Mt. Voumoka, alt. 4,009 ft, the westernmost 
spur of the Andritsaina range; high mountains, 
reaching an average of 3,600 ft., continue all the 
way 8. of the route. They are barren except of 
bushes. 

Chani of Troupes, alt. 700 ft. Path turns E. 

Long6 on the r., pop. 110. Path ascends the valley 
of one of the sources of the Tsemberotla. On the 
r. there is a mountain, alt. 2,697 ft., covered with an 
oak forest, which here shuts out the view of the 
|Alpheios valley. Behind the mountain, on its 
morthern slopes overlooking the Alpheios, is Zacha, 
lalt. 1,894 ft., pop. 1,090, P. T.O. Above Zacha the 
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slopes are steep and covered with luxuriant bushes 
and shrubs, growing sometimes to a height of 16 ft. 
Zacha produces excellent wine. It is reached by 
a path from Zeléchova (see below, mile 273). From 
Zacha a path goes NNW. down to the valley of the 
Alpheios, 4 miles, and crosses the river by a ford 
where it is divided into two branches, just below its 
junction with the Ladon and the Dodna (see Route 85, 
\miles 24 and 26). The ford is often difficult, and 
a guide is necessary. From the ford the path goes 
up to Aspra Spitia (see Route 85, mile 23), 2} brs. 
from Zacha. ' 

Rafti 1 mile to the N., pop. 100. 

Path crosses a ridge and descends to the valley of 
the Zeléchova stream, alt. 1,500 ft., and ascends the 
opposite bank. The valley is fairly wide and to the N. 
forms a plain sown with corn. 

Zeléchova, alt. 1,982 ft., 1 mile to the S. on the r. 
bank of the stream, pop. 550. A branch path goes 
from here down the valley N., then NW., to Zacha 
(see above, mile 23). 

The path continues E. along the N. slopes of Mt. 
Paliékastro, alt. 4,416 ft., which lies to the r. It goes 
up and down hill, across numerous gorges and through 
fine groves of arbutus, laurustinus, and oak-trees. 
The Alpheios valley and the mountains which bound 
it on the N. are visible to the 1. 

Path crosses another branch of the Zeléchova 
stream. 

Phanari, pop. 340, lies 3 mile to the S., just below 
the summit of Paliédkastro; the capital of the 
province in Turkish times. Machal&, pop. 110, is 
below the path on the 1. 

Path crosses another valley, which widens out on 
the N. to a plain with cornfields and a large spring ; 
then SE. over another ridge with a few bushes on it 
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to a valley planted with vineyards. Beyond a third 
ridge the path descends to a valley. 

Andritsaina in the valley, alt. 2,510 ft., pop. 1,840, 
P.T.0., gendarmerie. The surroundings of the 
town are barren and arid, only below the village 
there are a few cornfields and vineyards. The in- 
habitants, however, own currant-plantations down on 
the W. coast, some 8 hrs. distant ; and the town gives 
an impression of prosperity. It has many large and 
ancient houses, recalling its greatness in Frankish 
days. The carriage-road to Megalépolis (see below) 
and the path from Gréka (see above) are the only 
means of communication with the outer world, except 
the equally difficult path past the temple at Bassae 
to Pavlitsa and Kyparissia (Route 82). 

Path becomes a carriage-road and leaves NE. 

Between here and Karytaina the old bridle-path 
partly coincides with the road, partly cuts off the 
long bends by going higher up the slopes to the S. 
The highest part of the Andritsaina mountains, 
culminating in Diaphérti, alt. 4,659 ft., runs S. of the 
route as far as Karytaina. 

Road turns N. on the slopes of a long N. spur of 
the range. 

Road bends sharply SSE. and goes above the 1. 
bank of a stream flowing into the Alpheios. Along the 
opposite bank between the stream and the Alpheios 
is Mt. Lavda, alt. 2,736 ft., forming the S. bank of 
the Alpheios gorge. 

Opposite the bend in the road on the NW. end of 
Mt. Lavda is Matesi, pop. 460. 

Karmi, pop. 150. Road bends ESE. 

Rovia, pop. 230. Road makes a bend to the S. to 
round the head of the valley, alt. 1,600 ft., and then 
makes a wide sweep to the N. over the ridge which 
connects Mt. Lavda with Mt. Diaphérti. 
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40 Lavda village, alt. 2,000 ft., pop. 520, P. O., lies 
14 mile NW. Road is now directly above the 
Alpheios gorge ; alt. about 2,500 ft. It bends 8. 
423 Chéni of Dragoumanou. Village of the same name, 
alt. 3,000 ft., pop. 600, lies about 1 mile WSW. be- 
neath the summit of Diaphérti. Road crosses Dragou- 
méanou stream, a wild and cold torrent, the boundary 
between the provinces of Messenia and Arcadia. 

443 Road crosses the Alpheios by the old six-arched 
stone bridge of Karytaina and goes NE. 

454 Karytaina 4 mile to NW. Hence to Megalépolis 
as in Route 85, miles 434-524. 

544 Megalopolis. 


ROUTE 87! 


TRIPOLITSA—DEMETSANA—KARYTAINA— 
MEGALOPOLIS, 58} miles 


Carriage-road forming a means of communication between 
the principal places in the province of Arcadia. It is a very 
fair road, capable of taking light motor traffic. There are 
several steep gradients, especially where it crosses the Maenalus 
range (see below) and between Demetsdna and Karytaina. 
There is a branch road at mile 284 to Langadia. 

The mountains of Arcadia form the nucleus of the Pelopon- 
nesian peninsula. They run, generally speaking, in 4 NNW.- 
SSE. direction, and there are three principal chains. These 
are from E. to W.: (1) The Artemisium range, between 
Argolis and the plain of Tripolits4, the E. boundary of Arcadia 
(see Route 60) ; (2) the Maenalus range, between the plain of 
Tripolitsé and the upper valley of the David river (see below, 
mile 4); (3) the central Arcadian chain, between the David 
valley on the E. and the plain of Megaldépolis and the Demet- 
sina valley on the W. (see below, miles 243-40, and Route 85, 
mile 404). Still farther to the W. a fourth range may be 


1 See also Appendix. 
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mentioned, the plateau-like mountains of Langddia, between 
the Demetsdna and the Ladon valleys (see below, mile 28}, and 
Route 85, miles 26-30). The Ladon forms the boundary 
between the two very different regions of Arcadia and Elis. 
The northern and southern limits of the ranges are less easy 
to define. On the 8. the Arcadian mountains are continued 
by the Laconian mountains, Parnon and Taygetus (see 
Routes 62-5, 68, 69, and 74); while on the N. they are not 
easily separable from the systems of Chelmés and Ziria (see 
Routes 91 and 94). 

The winter in Arcadia is very cold, and snow lies thickly 
on the mountains and even on the plain of Tripolitsé. In 
the summer thunderstorms are frequent, and great heat 
prevails in the plains ; but on the heights, especially among 
the fir forests, the air is cool and healthy. 

The vegetation, owing to the altitude and the abundance 
of rain, is chiefly that of central Europe ; typically southern 
plants, such as are found in the coast regions, are lacking. 
Middle Arcadia, through which go the bridle-paths from 
Syllimna (mile 4) and Pidna (mile 11), is thickly covered with 
fir forests, especially the central chain of mountains. There 
are a few small oak woods. For the rest the mountains are 
bare or covered with scrub, chiefly prickly oak. In the 
summer the mountains afford good pasture for sheep and 
goats. The E. Arcadian plateau (the plain of Tripolits4) 
is highly cultivated and is among the most fertile parts of 
Greece (see Route 60 A, at end). The only other plain of any 
size is the Megalépolis basin (see Route 69, at end). 

On the mountains intensive cultivation is impossible : but 
the great industry of the inhabitants has made use of every 
available surface. There are some favourable circumstances, 
such as abundance of rain, good soil where there is any at all, 
plenty of woodland, and a comparatively dense population. 
The stony mountain fields are sown with wheat and barley. 
On the better soil vines are grown, and on lower ground 
maize (see below, Vytina, mile 20, Magouliand, mile 244, and 
Demetsdna, mile 314). The northern kind of fruit-trees do 
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well, walnuts, apples, pears, and cherries. The chief occupa- 
tion, however, of the inhabitants is pastoral ; especially in the 
southern part of the Maenalus and the central ranges an 
astonishing number of sheep and goats are reared. The 
shepherds lead a half-nomadic life, often going down to the 
plains of Argolis for the winter. Cheese is largely made and 
exported to the coast regions. Vegetation of a southern 
character begins again in the valley of the Ladon in the west, 
which has extensive olive and mulberry groves. 

Excluding the old eparchy of Kynouria (between Doliand 
and Kosmds on the W. and Astros and Leonidi on the 
Aegean on the E.: see Routes 62-4), which belongs to the 
administrative province, but is not geographically part of 
Arcadia, the population of the province in 1900 was about 
134,000, of whom 56,000 lived in the plains and 78,000 in the 
mountain districts. (In 1889 the population was 75,000, 
divided between 32,000 plain-dwellers and 43,000 in the 
mountains; but it has slightly decreased since 1900 owing 
to the very large number of emigrants to America, who have 
gone especially from the mountain districts.) The plains are 
among the most thickly populated regions of Greece. The 
large places in the mountains (such as Langadia, Demetsana, 
and Stemnitsa) owe their population largely to the hardships 
of Turkish rule; the inhabitants sought refuge in their 
inaccessible villages from the Turks and continued there 
after the freedom of Greece had been obtained. Many, how- 
ever, are driven to earn their living in the plains and more 
fertile districts, but they generally return with their gains 
to their own villages, which are in consequence surprisingly 
prosperous. 

Apart from the high road followed by this route, com- 
munication between the villages is very bad (cf. Routes 
91 and 92). The road makes a wide détour to the N. 
There are difficult bridle-paths going. by a more direct 
route W. from Syllimna (mile 4) and Pidna (mile 11) 
over the central Arcadian mountains. The road goes 
along the W. slopes of the Maenalus range, which is covered 
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with fir forests. In general the country is mountainous 
and barren, but there are a few cornfields and vineyards 
near the villages. 
miles | 
0 | Tripolitsé, alt. 2,175 ft. Road proceeds W. from 
jthe town and soon, after a wide curve to the N., 

ascends with many windings to the summit of a ridge, 
alt. about 3,300 ft., and then descends to the valley of 
|the Davia, one of the principal sources of the Alpheios 
|(see Route 72 B, mile 43, and Route 85, mile 49). 
The David always has water in it, and drives many 
mills. Its valley is about 3 mile wide, fertile with 
jcornfields and meadow land. The view from the 
summit of the ridge just crossed is remarkable, with 
the Maenalus mountains on the N. (the nearest 
summit is Apano Krépa, alt. 5,115 ft.) and the forest- 
covered central Arcadian range. across the David 
valley to the W. The ridge marks the dividing line 
between the dry and desolate mountain regions of 
E. Peloponnese and the well-watered, forest-clad 
mountains to the W. On the slopes of Apano Krépa 
is a monastery situated on a small terrace, where 
there is a spring, shaded by poplars and walnut-trees. 
Otherwise the mountains around are bare. 
4 Road descends towards the W. 

Syllimna S. of the road, alt. 2,952 ft. From here 
a bridle-path goes W. across the David valley (alt. 
2,460 ft.) and ascends the mountains on the W. 
The only village passed is Chrysovitsa, 3} hrs. from 
Tripolitsa, alt. 3,620 ft., pop. 340, overlooking the 
David. Hence a very fatiguing path leads through 
fir forests over the mountains to Stemnitsa (see below, 
mile 37), about 7 hrs. from Tripolitsa. 

Road turns NW. and goes along: the W. slopes of 
the Maenalus range, up the valley of the David above 
its 1. bank. 
| Zarakova up a side valley to the r., pop. 260. 
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Davia on r. of road, pop. 370. The valley makes 
a wide bend to the W.. up through a limestone ridge 
projecting from the central range. 

Road continues NW. up a tributary valley and 
then up a ridge. 

Pidna on E. slopes of the ridge, alt. 3,610 ft., 
pop. 760, P.O. From here a path goes W. across 
the Davia valley and the head of the Vytina valley 
(see below, mile 15), and then over the main central 
range to Demetsdna (see below, mile 314). 

Road ascends almost due N. over the ridge, alt. 
3,800 ft. The ridge and the mountains to the W. 
are barren; Mt. Maenalus on the E. and NE. is 
thickly wooded. 

Alonistaina, alt. 3,690 ft., pop. 400, P.T.0O.; an 
important point where routes from the large villages 
of W. Arcadia cross those from Tripolitsé and the 
plain of Mantineia. Immediately to the N. is one 
of the main peaks of Maenalus, alt. 6,132 ft.; to the 
E. is Hagios Elias, the highest peak, alt. 6,450 ft. 
The path to Mantineia goes over a saddle, alt. 
4,600 ft., immediately 8. of Hagios Elias to Kapsia 
(see Route 61, mile 53). 

Road ascends NW. through fine fir forests to a 
saddle, alt. 4,314 ft.; then it descends NNW. to a wide 
hollow, which is the valley of the Vytina river, flowing 
N., one of the chief affluents of the Ladon (see Route 
85, note at end). The Vytina and its tributaries 
have cut themselves deep beds in this valley, and 
flow through narrow rocky gorges at a much lower 
level than that of the fields. and villages scattered 
throughout the basin. 

Vytina, alt. 3,278 ft., pop. 1,450, P.T.0.; sur- 
rounded by fields and vineyards. A school of 
agriculture and forestry has lately been established 
here. 
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Branch paths : 

(1) E. up to a plateau, alt. 5,000 ft., at the N. end 
of the Maenalus range, and then steeply down to the 
plain of Orchomenus at Levidi, 8 miles (see Route 61, 
mile 53, and Route 91, mile 72). Maenalus is thickly 
wooded to a height of 5,300 ft. 

(2) N. to Granitsa, alt. 3,032 ft., pop. 530, and 
then down the valley of the Vytina to join the 
Kalavryta-Tripolitsé path, 64 miles (see Route 91, 
mile 643). 


Road turns W. and goes up the valley of a tributary 
stream on to a plateau. The barren slopes of Mt. 
Argyrokastro are to the N.; summit (alt. 4,751 ft.) 
is crowned with ruins of an old castle. To the S. 
is Mt. Madara, alt. 5,204 ft., one of the highest peaks 
of the central chain. 

Alt. 3,800 ft. Branch path N. to Magouliana, 
1 mile, alt. 4,075 ft., pop. 900, P. T.0.; situated 
above the road on the slopes of Argyrékastro. It is 
the highest permanently inhabited village in the 
Peloponnese. It lies in barren stony surroundings ; 
here and there on the mountain-slopes are a few poor 
cornfields; and a few fruit-trees (chiefly walnuts) 
grow between the houses, which are scattered about 
on the steep slopes. Lower down, near the road, are 
better cornfields and vineyards. The only advantage 
in the situation of this village was its security from 
the Turks ; and its population, which was once from 
4,000 to 5,000 in number, has now emigrated to more 
genial regions. Many of the houses are in ruins. 

A path goes W. and N. from Magouliané to 
Valtesiniko (see Route 91 (a), under mile 564). 

Road turns SW. and begins to descend to the 
valley of the Demetsana (ancient Gortynius) river 


(see Route 85, mile 403). 
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Karkalou, alt. 3,000 ft., a few chania, and some 
mills driven by streams which rise here and form the 
principal source of the Demetsdna. The valley is here 
well wooded. 


Branch road to Langadia : 


miles 
0 


Karkalou. Road goes N. up thevalley of the 
Demetsina, above the r. bank. The stream 
lies below to the r. On the other side to 
the NE. is Mt. Korphoxylia, alt. 4,954 ft., 
just W. of Argyrékastro (see above, mile 
20). 

Road turns W. and then makes a wide 
bend to the S. to cross a high ridge of the 
westernmost mountains of Arcadia, alt. 
about 4,000 ft. It then bends round to the 
N. again. 

Road reaches the head of a wide valley, 
down which a stream flows W. past Kalliani to 
the Ladon river (see Route 85, under mile 30). 
The valley lies deeply cut between mountains 
rising on either side to 4,300 ft. They form 
an outspread mass with few differences of 
summit-level, so that one might almost speak 
of a plateau, were it not for the many deep 
valleys which make it into a mountain 
wilderness. 

Road goes W. above the r. bank of the 
valley. 

Langaédia, alt. 3,450 ft., pop. 4,650, 
P.T.0O.; the largest place in Arcadia after 
Tripolitsé, but with few of the characteristics 
of a town. It lies about 650 ft. above the 
valley, which is 2,800 ft. above the sea, on 


the steep r.-hand slope. The vine is almost 
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exclusively cultivated, especially on the 
slopes below the town ; but the region does 
not afford a livelihood for the population, 
many of whom emigrate to America; they 
go also to the more prosperous parts of 
Greece, generally as masons or carpenters, 
and return only for the great festivals. 

Branch paths from Langéadia : 

(1) W. down the valley past Kallidni to the valley 
of the Alpheios at Anazyri, 15 miles, whence to 
Pyrgos via Olympia, 45 miles (see Route 85, under 
mile 30). 

(2) A path to Kontovazaina runs as follows : 

miles 

0 Langadia. As by (1) as far as Rekowni, 

2 miles, whence it turns off NW. crossing a 

tributary valley, and then goes along the 
W. slopes of a limestone ridge. 

Vyzitsi, pop. 1,300, P.T.O. Path goes N. 

Vervitsa, alt. 2,664 ft., pop. 2,000, P. T. O. 
Below the village the land is planted with 
vineyards, while all around are barren and 
stony, but not steep, limestone hills. To 
the N. of Vervitsa is Mt. Hagios Geérgios, 
alt. 3,425 ft., which commands a view of the 
whole surrounding country, and NW. of that 
is Mt. Hagios Konstantinos, alt. 3,488 ft., 
above the Ladon valley. 


or 


wee 


A branch path goes WSW. from Vervitsa 
down to the Ladon valley, crosses the river 
by the wooden bridge of Melidéni, alt. 538 it., 
and ascends to Chéra (see Route 89, (6), 
under mile 40). The valley is here 300 yds. 
wide and planted with maize. 
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From Vervitsa the path goes WNW. over 
a saddle to another deep valley falling W. to 
the Ladon, then on to a ridge with prickly 
oak on its summit. 

Spathari, alt. 2,150 ft., pop. 590, P.T.0.; 
ona terrace abovetheLadon. Path descends 
N. down to the river, which here changes 
its course from W. to S. and issues from 
a rocky gorge on the E. The walls are some 
1,300 ft. high. 

Path crosses the Ladon by a bridge, alt. 
712 ft., and ascends steeply N. on to a 
plateau. By the bridge are the ruins of 
a mediaeval castle. In the valley to the E 
above the r. bank is Divritsa, pop. 950, 
P.T.O.; and farther E. up a tributary 
valley is Vachlia, pop. 880, P.T.O. N. of 
the plateau is the mountain chain of Hagios 
Pétros, alt. 4,777 ft. A wide and fertile 
valley opens out. 

Kontovazaina in the valley, alt. 2,290 ft., 
pop. 1,190, P.T.O. Corn, maize, vines, 
olives, and figs are grown here; the place is 
very remote from all traffic. A path goes 
from here NW. to Paralongoi (see Route 89 A 


(b), under mile 40). 


From Karkalot road proceeds SW. down the deep 
valley of the Demetsdna river, gradually bends 
round to the S., and then rises above the 1, bank. 

On the r. above the r. bank rises the Chalasméno 
Vound, alt. 4,492 ft. 

Demetsana, alt. 3,143 ft., pop. 2,100, P. T. O., seat 
of a bishop, gendarmerie; situated above the river 
on a terrace crowned by the ruins of mediaeval 


fortifications. The town is a labyrinth of narrow 
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streets at different levels. It was a place of con- 
siderable importance in Turkish times, and had 
a large Greek school and library; it became a centre 
of the national resistance to the Turks in 1821. 
Since then its population has declined, many of its 
inhabitants being compelled to seek their living 
elsewhere. 

East of the town is a wide plateau rising to 4,000 ft. ; 
to the W. below is the wild and narrow valley of the 
river, alt. 2,802 ft. About 2 mile S. of the town in 
the valley are a few cornfields, and many vineyards 
yielding an excellent wine. 


Branch paths : 

(1) The old mule-track across central Arcadia, past 
Zygovisti, pop. 550, about 14 mile ESE. of Demetsdna 
on the plateau above, to Pidna (see above, mile 11). 

(2) W. steeply down to the valley, crossing the 
river by a bridge, and up the other side to Zatotna, 
and from there W. to the Alpheios valley at Anazyri, 
10 miles, and so to Pyrgos, 40 miles (see Route 85, 
mile 30). 


Road continues 8. above the 1. bank of the Demet- 
sana. It bends round to the E. into a side valley, 
crosses the stream by a bridge, and continues S. again 
along the W. slopes of Mt. Klinitsa, alt. 5,079 ft. It 
still runs high above the principal valley. 

Stemnitsa, alt. 3,530 ft., pop. 2,110, P.T.0.; 
finely situated on the mountain-side, with a narrow 
gorge running through it. Like Demetsdna its 
population is declining through emigration to other 
parts of Greece and abroad. There is a branch path 
E. over the thickly wooded mountains of central 
Arcadia to Chrysovitsa and Syllimna (see above, 
mile 4). 

nn 
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miles 
Road goes S. across two bridges, and reaches 
another narrow valley falling SW. to the Demetséna 
river. 
39 Road bends round SW. down this valley on thel. 
bank. 


40 Branch road E. and then S. to Moulatsi, 24 miles, 
alt. 2,000 ft., pop. 800, P.O.; a prosperous village but 
with a poor water-supply. A bridle-path descends 
from here S. to the plain of Megalépolis. 

Road continues, descendiag with many windings 
now above the Demetsdna river, now turning E. to 
cross a ravine, down which flows a tributary stream to 
the Demetsina. On the opposite side of the main 
valley is Atsicholo (see Route 85, mile 404). 

474 Bridle-path from Atsicholo and Pyrgos (Route 85) 
jcomes in from the N. 

Road reaches the valley of the Alpheios, and pro- 
ceeds up the r. bank to Karytaina. 

49 Karytaina (see Route 85, mile 43). Hence through 
the plain to Megaldépolis as by Route 85, miles 43- 
524. 

583 Megal6polis. 


ROUTE 88 
PATRAS—GASTOUNI—PYRGOS, 62 miles 


Coast road, nearly level the whole way. It is metalled as 
far as Kato Achaia (mile 132); from there to Lechainé. 
(mile 37) it is an unmetalled cart-track, usually passable 
for light vehicles, though the ground through which it goes is 
marshy. From Lechaind& the metalled road begins again 
and continues to Pyrgos. It is doubtful if there are any 
bridges over the smaller streams, but the Kamenitsa 
(mile 123) and the Gastouni (mile 414) both have bridges 
(the latter of iron). The railway runs roughly parallel to 
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the road ; the bridges carrying it over the streams take foot- 
passengers. 

The road goes through the coast plain, close to the shore 
as far as Kato Achdia; from this point it is at some dis- 
tance inland. The plain, which varies greatly in breadth, is 
throughout very fertile. Currants are chiefly grown, but 
there are also many cornfields, vineyards, olive groves, and 
orchards ; and maize is found in the more swampy parts. 
Between Kato Achaia and Manolada there are extensive oak 
forests, through which go the road (a muddy track) and the 
railway. West of the oak forests nearer the sea are large pine 
woods. At many parts along the route, notably in the oak 
woods and between Amalids and Gastouni (miles 323? and 
431), are extensive pasture-grounds, where large numbers of 
cattle, sheep, goats, and horses graze. The plain is thickly 
populated, and many large and prosperous villages are 
passed. | 

To the 1. of the road, at a varying distance from the sea, 
tises a low plateau intersected by many valleys and ascending 
gradually to the mountains inland. This is mostly given up 
to grazing; there are large tracts growing bushes and 
asphodels. Some cornfields and vineyards are found near the 
villages ; but the latter are few and small. 

Right and left of the main road are parallel unmetalled 
cart-tracks connecting the villages of the plain with each 
other. These are passable for vehicles in dry weather. 

The Coast—From Patras a low shore, generally sandy, 
trends SW. for about 8 miles, then NW. for about 12 miles, 
terminating in Cape Pappas, a low shingle spit. Immediately 
8. of this for about 3 miles extend low rounded hills, the 
Mavra Vound (see below, mile 133). South of this the country 
is low, and the shore sandy for about 3} miles to Kounoupéli 
point, a rocky isolated height, where timber from the oak and 
pine forests inland is loaded in the summer (see below, mile 
132). The shore continues low and sandy as far as Cape 
Glaréntsa (see below, mile 39}). About half-way is the large 
salt-water lagoon of Kotiki (mile 283). At Glaréntsa village 
§ Nn 
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there is excellent anchorage in summer. South of Cape 
Glaréntsa there is a cliffy coast with a sandy shore for 6 miles, 
backed by the rocky Mt. Chlemottsi. From there the shore is 
low and sandy throughout except for the last 4 miles, which 
are rocky and terminate in Cape Katdkolo (see Route 84). 


miles 
0 


Patras (Pdtrai or Patra), pop. 38,575, P.T.0., 
C. H., seat of Nomarch of Elis-Achaia, of Demarch, 
and of an archbishop ; head-quarters of gendarmerie ; 
hospitals, orphanage, and many large schools. The 
town, which had suffered greatly from earthquakes 
as well as from numerous wars and revolutions, has 
been practically rebuilt since Greece became indepen- 
dent. It has broad, straight streets, many of them 
with arcades; there are three principal squares. 
Behind the town rises a rocky hill, on which is the old 
Frankish castle, now used as a prison. Electric tram- 
way in the principal streets ; the power-station is 1 
mile 8. of the town near the main road. There is an 
excellent water-supply from springs behind the town. 
Large plains cultivated as vineyards extend on either 
side of the town; and many of the merchants have 
villas in the country to the N. or S. 

Patras is the largest town in the Peloponnese, and 
the fourth largest in the kingdom (i.e. after Athens, 
Salonica, and Piraeus), and in commercial importance 
it ranks next to Piraeus and Salonica. There are 
several factories, including tobacco factories, flour and 
saw-mills, in the town. It is the centre of the currant 
trade and of the whole agricultural district of NW. 
Peloponnese. The principal exports are currants 
(120,000,000 Ib. yearly, more than- half the total 
export), sultanas (5} million Ib. in 1918, nearly the 
jwhole export), wine (700,000-900,000 gallons yearly), 
valonia acorns, hides, tobacco, and olive-oil. The 
‘chief imports are machinery, linen goods, cereals, 
jand coal. 
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The harbour, which faces WNW., is formed by 
three moles about 500 yds. apart, extending at right 
angles to the quay, and fronted by a breakwater 
1,000 yds. in length. This breakwater is distant about 
1,000 yds. from the ends of the moles. Vessels drawing 
not more than 22 ft. can enter the harbour. It is 
proposed to prolong the breakwater 800 yds. in 
a northerly direction, and to construct additional 
harbour works on the shore abreast. This extension 
has not yet been commenced, but the ground for 
about 150 yds. along the shore, and 50 yds. broad, NE. 
from the northern mole, is being levelled, probably 
for warehouses. 

Besides the main quay running along the shore, the 
three moles afford quayage: Hagios Nikélaos in the 
centre, about 60 ft. broad and 900 ft. long; the S. 
mole, 690 ft. long; and the N. mole, about 420 ft. 
long. A wooden jetty, 45 ft. long and 30 ft. wide, 
projects on the N. side of the 8. mole. Practically all 
loading and unloading is done in lighters. Vessels 
usually moor with their sterns to the moles. Strong 
SW. winds sometimes interrupt loading or unloading. 

There is a crane capable of lifting 10 tons. 

There are some boiler-works 3 mile 8. of the town 
on the coast road, capable of making small castings 
and effecting small repairs to hull and machinery. 
They have their own electrical plant. Big timber is 
available from the saw-mills in the town. 

There are 3 steam tugs for towing, 90 lighters 
of from 10 to 40 tons’ capacity, and one small 
dredger. 

Two private firms usually keep a stock of 1,000 tons 
of Welsh coal each. There is no Government stock. 

Good water may be obtained in 10 to 15-ton tank 
lighters, or at Hagios Nikélaos mole. 

For railway stations see Appendix. 
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Road and railway leave the town SSW. along the 
shore, the road being between the railway and the 
shore. On thel. of the road are several villas belonging 
to the merchants of Patras. The electric tramway 
runs along the road as far as Itid (mile 1}). On thel. 
is a wide plain sown with currant vines ; beyond are. 
the heights of the Voidias range (summit ESE. of 
Patras, alt. 6,322 ft.). Away to the S. is Mt. Olonds, 
alt. 7,297 ft. 

Small boiler-works, with electric plant. 

Electric power-station for the tramway and lighting 
system of Patras. 

Iti. Tramway ends. 

Road crosses the Léfka, a mountain stream, not far 
from its mouth. 

Road crosses railway, which now runs between the 
shore and the road. The shore has a range of sand- 
dunes. 

Mintilogli railway station. 

Branch road E. to the village, 4 mile, pop. 700, and 
|thence to join the Patras—Kalavryta road, 2 miles (see 
Route 91, mile 44). Road and railway turn along the 
shore to WSW. The hills, alt. about 450 ft., come down 
to the sea, leaving room only for a narrow coast plain, 
also planted with currant vines. Farther on cornfields 
and bushes are found. The hills decline in height 
towards the W. The Kamenitsa flows in its lower 
course nearly parallel to the shore, and between it and 
the shore the hills end in a low plateau, 230 ft. high. 

Monodéndri, pop. 150. Vrachnéika (Hagios Va- 
silios) on the hills to the 1., pop. 1,480, P. O. 

Branch path S. to Santaméri (Route 89 B). 

Tsoukala railway station. Village on the hills tol., 
1} mile, pop. 380, P.O. Road is now running due W 

Therianot on the 1., pop. 200. 


Alyss6s, alt. 220 ft., pop. 1,310, P. O.: situated on 
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the plateau mentioned above, between the Kamenitsa 
and the shore. I 

Road crosses railway. 

Road and railway (each by its own bridge) cross 
the Kamenitsa river, which here makes a sharp turn 
IN. to the sea. It is often a considerable stream, 
and always has water in it. Foot-passengers can 
cross it by the railway bridge also. The plateau con- 
tinues on the other side of the river about 80 ft. above 
the sea. 

Road crosses railway again. 

Kato Achaia, alt. 80 ft., pop. 1,600, P. T. O., C. H. 
Ano Achaia, pop. 580, formerly the more important 
village of the two, lies on the hills 3 miles to the 8. 
These two villages have preserved the name of the 
ancient district of Achaia. Below the edge of the 
plateau on which lies Kato Achaia is a narrow alluvial 
plain formed by the Kamenitsa, planted with currant 
vines. 

Road and railway gradually leave the shore, con- 
tinuing in a W. direction across the level and culti- 
vated plain. The railway is between the road and 
the sea. The coast bends WNW. to Cape Pappas. 

Road becomes an unmetalled track. 

Among the cornfields a few oak-trees begin to 
appear, and soon form a wood, which covers the whole 
plain from here to the Mavra Vounéa near the coast, 
S. of Cape Pappas. The track and railway bend round 
SSW. through the wood, the road in this section being 
in bad condition. Between the trees of the forest 
grass grows luxuriantly in the spring, and scattered 
about the wood are the tents of the nomadic shepherds, 
who spend the winter here with their flocks and herds. 
When the grass dries in summer they seek the heights 
of Mt. Voidids above Patras. At the Mana river, 
a narrow sluggish stream, but very deep and never 
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lacking water, which flows into the sea south of the 
Mavra Vound (see bélow, mile 224), the high dry 
ground and the oak wood cease, and a large marshy 
plain begins. This stretches from the oak forest on 
the E. to pine woods on the W. near the coast, and 
from Mavra Vouné to Manolada on the S. (see below, 
mile 273), a width of 1 mile, and a length of 7} miles. 
At the close of the rainy season there are here large 
shallow pools of fresh water, which dry up in summer 
and then become full of salt water. Corn and 
currants are cultivated wherever the ground is not 
under water. In the middle of this marshy district 
is the village of Péra Metéchi, pop. 500 (see below, 
mile 224), on alluvial soil. A path goes through the 
marshes, with the oak forest on the E., to the Mavra 
Vound, which rise steeply from the plain to a height 
of 797 ft. There are ruins of a castle (partly of 
classical, partly of mediaeval origin) on a southern 
spur of the hills. Between the hills and the coast 
on the NE. is Lake Kalogrié, with large stocks of fish. 
In a large clearing on the E. slope are the villages of 
Kérbesi, pop. 190, and Karavostasi, pop. 120. At the 
mouth of the Mana there are staked nets to catch 
the fish, which breed in Lake Alf Tselepi, on their 
way to the sea. It is possible to cross the river on 
foot by scrambling over the stakes. Horses must 
swim the river. West of the lake is a belt of sand- 
dunes separating it from the sea; on this is a fine 
forest of pine-trees. The belt is rather more than 
a mile wide. 

At the southern end of the marshes is Lake Ali 
Tselepi (see below, mile 22}), and a stream called the 
Langada flows from it N. to join the Mana near the 
sea; it is about 13 ft. deep and can be crossed only 
by another line of staked nets near its junction with 
jthe Mana. West of Lake Ali Tselep{ the sand-dunes 
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end suddenly in a small rocky hill, alt. about 160 ft., 
which juts out W. into the sea and affords shelter for 
a small harbour, called Kounoupéli (C. H.), used by 
wood-cutters in the summer. There are no houses 
near. There are sulphur springs here, used by the 
peasants for their healing properties. The pine forest 
along the coast extends S. to Manolada. 

The whole of this estate, called Manoldda, with its 
forests, was presented by the nation in 1888 to 
ex-King Constantine when he was Crown Prince. 

Track and railway bend SSW. Branch track con- 
tinues W. to Kérbesi and Karavostasi, 24 miles (see 
above). 

Sagéika, pop. 370, P.O. Away to the. SE. beyond 
the low hills are the Mévri mountains, and behind 
them Mt. Santaméri (see Route 89 B). 

Lappa, pop. 100. Track leaves the oak forest and 
reaches marshy ground. 

Track crosses the Mana. Péra Metéchi (see above) 
is 14 mile WNW. 

Track passes Lake Ali Tselepi on the r. Important 
fisheries. 

Ali Tselepi, pop. 140. Track crosses railway, and 
both make a slight bend to the W. Railway is now 
on the 1. 

A cart-track continues straight on and rejoins 
main road at Retouni (see below, mile 323). 

Manolada, pop. 1,000, P.O. There is a steam saw- 
mill here. On the r. is a wide grassy plain covered 
with asphodels and affording good grazing. On the 
1. is a fairly fertile plain covered with currant-planta- 
tions and asphodel-fields used for grazing. Beyond 
is the low plateau, covered mostly with asphodels, 
with a few scattered oak and olive-trees, and sloping 
gradually up to the Mévri mountains. On the edge 


of the plateau, about 3 miles SE. of Manolada, is the 
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village of Psari, pop. 670. Farther E. are the small 
villages of Mataranga, pop. 120, and Spata, pop. 180; 
while to the N. are the villages of Riédlo, pop, 560, and 
Botikoura, pop. 650. The plateau is very scantily 
inhabited. 

Track and railway continue S. 

Track crosses the Vérga flowing SW. into Lake 
Kotiki (see below). 

Track crosses the railway, and together they con- 
tinue 8. 

Track crosses another stream flowing W. to Lake 
Kotiki. This lake is a large salt-water lagoon, about 
3 miles long from N. to S., lying to the W. of the road, 
with salt-pans and fisheries. Like the lagoons be- 
tween Kyparissia and Pyrgos (see Route 83), it is 
separated from the sea by a narrow bank of sand. 
Here this bank is bare, the pine forest ending N. of 
the lake. 

Track crosses several small streams all flowing into 
the lake. The plain, which is bounded on the E. by 
a plateau about 160 ft. high, is covered with asphodels 
and serves as pasture-ground in winter and spring. 
No inhabitants are met with save the shepherds. The 
only village is Kapelétou, pop. 480, 24 miles E. of 
the road. 

Chani of Kourtézi. 

Retouni, pop. 380. South of Retouni is a large 
area which is marshy and covered with reeds and other 
water-plants. The railway crosses the track again and 
makes a bend to the E. to avoid the marsh, keeping 
near the edge of the plateau. 


An alternative route, unmetalled as far as Sabénaga 
(see below), follows the railway for a short distance, 
and then continues in a general S. direction E. of the 


main road, rejoining it at mile 51. The country 
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becomes much more fertile, and is thickly populated. 
This alternative route goes as follows : 
miles | 


Retouni. 

End of the marshy country. Basta, pop. 
140, is to the E. Railway turns W. to Le- 
chaind, 3 miles (see below, main road, mile 
37). 

Track continues 8. 

Tragano, pop. 900. Marképoulo, pop. 140, 
lies } mile to the E. Track bends SW. 

Track turns 8. and crosses the Gastouni 
(see below, main road, mile 41}). On the 8S. 
bank is Sabanaga, pop. 610. Road goes SSE. 
The country here is covered with currant- 
plantations; the ground is considerably 
higher than the coast plain. i 

Kelevi on the 1., pop: 260. 

Road crosses road from Gastotni on the 
W. to Bouchidte on the E. (see below, main 
jroad, mile 43}, and Route 90, mile 2}). 
| Road crosses Kourlésa stream, which has 
a bed 10 ft. deep. 

Amalids, alt. about 200 ft., pop. 8,500, 
P.T.0O., C.H., gendarmerie ; a prosperous 
town formed by the union of the two villages 
Kalitsa on the N. and Dervitselepi on the S. 
24 miles NE. is Geraki, pop. 360. 

The railway approaches the road on the 
r., and together they bend round SW., 
crossing the Palowki stream. At its mouth 
is the small port of Amalids, usable only in 
fine weather. 

Kardama, pop. 530. Road is going over 
undulating country down to the coast plain. 


Road rejoins main route. 
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From Retotni main route crosses the marsh SW. 
End of the marsh. The character of the country 
changes. There are still some patches of swamp, 
and grazing-ground, but chiefly cornfields, vineyards, 
and currant-plantations are found; there are many 
prosperous villages, surrounded by olive groves. 

Lechaina, pop. 2,900, P.T.O. Glaréntsa (see 
below) serves as its port. Railway comes in from 
the E. and crosses the road, which is metalled from 
here to Pyrgos. Branch road SW. to Souleimanaga 
and Glaréntsa (see below). 

Road and railway go S., the railway on the r. 

Andravida, pop. 3,340, P.O.; the name is a cor- 
ruption of Andréville. In the Middle Ages it was 
the seat of government for the Frankish principality 
of the Morea. There are some remains of a Gothic 
church of St. Sophia, almost the only remains of 
Gothic architecture in Greece. 


Branch track, unmetalled, goes WNW. The plain 
is very fertile. The track goes as follows : 
miles 
0 Andravida. 
2 Souleimanaga, pop. 1,100. 1} mile WSW. 
is Neochéri, pop. 500. Track goes W. 
approaching the coast. The railway from 
Kavasila (see below, mile 41}) approaches on 


the 1. 

6 Track and railway go between the shore 
on the r. and Mt. Chlemottsi on the 1. (see 
below). 


a 
ry 


Glaréntsa (Kylléne), pop. 630, P. T.0., 
C. H.; the port for Lechaind. A small but 
animated town, situated on the shore of a 


harbour, which is a port of call for coasting 
steamers, and which exports currants in the 


miles 


41} 
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niles 


season. It is open to the N., but protected 
on the W. by a low hill. The anchorage off 
the town in 5 fathoms is excellent in summer. 
A mole about 750 yds. long curves from NE. 
to SE., forming the small harbour. The 
produce of the neighbourhood is principally 
shipped from here to Zante. Olive and lemon- 
trees grow near the town. 

A path goes up the hills to the S. ; numer- 
ous well-watered valleys run W. to the coast, 
which is rocky here; in these lemon and 
orange-trees are grown, while the heights are 
covered with bushes and are used for grazing. 
In the centre of the fairly level plateau on 
the top rises a round mass of rock 130-150 ft. 
high, 741 ft. above the sea. On this stand 
the imposing ruins of the Kastro Chlemottsi 
(called Castel Tornese by the Franks), one 
of the strongest mediaeval fortresses in 
Greece, where the Villehardouin dynasty 
reigned for many years. At the foot of the 
lrock to the W. is the village of Kastro, pop. 
500. To the S. is Lygié, pop. 160. Down 
a valley to the SW., near the sea-shore, are 
the hot sulphur baths, called Lintzi or 
(Loutraé Kyllénes, much visited in the 
summer (P.T.0O.). There are some hotels 
here. A railway line goes from Loutra to 
K&to Kavasila joining the line to Glaréntsa 
at Vartholomié (see below, mile 414). 
IA track goes back from Lygid to Vartho 


lomid. 


Road and railway continue S. 
Kato Kavasila, pop. 760, on the r. bank ‘of the 
Gastouni river. The river flows in a deep and 
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miles | 


46} 


inarrow bed about 16 ft. below the level of the plain, 
‘and is always full of water. 


A branch road goes parallel to a branch railway 
line W. and WSW. along the r. bank to Vartholomié, 
jpop. 3,120, P.T.0., whence unmetalled tracks and 
the branch lines go across the plain N. and W. to 
Glaréntsa, and W. to Loutra (see above). The plain 
jis fertile and fairly dry, as the surface waters are 
drained off into the deep bed of the Gastoini. All 
around are currant-fields with a few olive-trees. 
A slight rise in the ground shuts off the plain of 
|Vartholomié and the Gastotni from the plain of 
Lechaind in the N. 


Road crosses the Gastotni by an iron bridge, near 
the railway bridge ; both road and railway continue 
S., the railway being now on the 1. 

Gastoini, pop. 2,580, P.T.0O., the chief cattle- 
market of the Peloponnese; a town of Frankish 
origin (Gastoigne). It lies in the most fertile part 
of the northern plain of Elis. The soil, which is of 
loam, is nearly 50 ft. deep ; this is almost unparalleled 
in Greece. There are no swamps as the streams flow 
through beds several feet deep in the plain. SW. of 
Gastouni currants are grown, protected from the sea 
by high sand-dunes. To the SE. corn is chiefly 
grown; there is also a certain amount of grazing- 
ground, on which horses and cattle are reared. 
Branch road E. up the valley of the Gastotni river 
(Route 90). 

Road goes SSE. Railway leaves the road, going 
SE. to Amalids (see above, under mile 323). 

Savvalia on the 1., pop. 900. One mile ENE. near 
the railway is Karagiouzi, pop. 480. 1} mile SW. is 
Selim Tsaousi, pop. 350. 
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Roviata, pop. 350. On the 1. of the road currant 
and corn-fields alternate with grazing-ground. 

Branch road from Retotni via Amalids (see above, 
under mile 323) comes in from the NE. 

Road crosses railway, which proceeds SSW. and 
then along the coast. Road goes SE. over undulating 
ground; one or two: valleys are crossed; on the 
hills is grazing-ground. Road then ascends to a 
plateau, which extends W. and S. to the plain of 
Pyrgos. 

Mesolongéki (Dounéika), alt. 350 ft., pop. 510. 
From the plateau one can see on the S. the whole 
plain of Pyrgos covered with currant-plantations ; 
at the foot are several springs, and, near by, many 
villages surrounded by olive-trees ‘and orange and 
lemon groves. 

Branch path E. to Alpochéri (Aloupochéri), 1 mile, 
alt. 360 ft., pop. 770, thence along the rim of the 
plateau, through some pine woods, NE. to Vounagro, 


|2 miles, pop. 930 (see below, mile 573), and Phonaitika, 


2} miles, pop. 230.. Path turns E. over a ridge.to 
a wide valley and reaches Malapasi, 3} miles, pop. 440. 
Most of the population of these villages has come 
from the mountain districts of Arcadia. One of the 
hamlets of Malapdsi, for instance, is called Magoulia- 
nitika, the inhabitants being from Magouliand in 
Arcadia (see Route 87, mile 244). 

A carriage-road goes S. from Malapdsi to Rémesi, 
1 mile, pop. 560, Hagios Geérgios, 2} miles, pop. 550, 
and Pyrgos, 5 miles. 

Road descends to the plain. 

Branch road W. to Myrtid, 14 mile, pop. 1,000. 

Branch road NNE. to Votnagro, 2 miles (see above, 
mile 55). Tségia, pop. 620, is 12 mile E. of the 
road. 

Lastéika on the 1., pop. 500. The railway ap- 
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miles 
proaches the road again on the r. and runs parallel 
with it to Pyrgos. 


Branch road, crossing the railway, W. to Skouro- 
chéri, 2} miles, and the Pyrgos—Katakolo road (see 
Route 84, under mile 3). 


Road and railway bend round ESE. 
62 Pyrgos (see Route 83). 


ROUTE 89 
PATRAS—PYRGOS (INLAND ROUTES) 


A. Via Trivétama, 74 miles 


As far as Vldsia (mile 26) by the carriage-road from Patras 
to Kalévryta (Route 91). Thence it is a mountain path up 
a valley between Mt. Olondés and Mt. Kalliphonoi, over a pass 
more than 4,600 ft. high, down to the upper valley of the 
Dodna, a tributary of the Alpheios (see Route 85, mile 24). 
It continues down the valley for some distance, then crosses 
the plateau country known as Kapéllis, which extends for 
some distance N. of the Alpheios valley. At Dovika (mile 
55}) near the southern end of the plateau a carriage-road 
begins, and afterwards joins the Pyrgos-Olympia road 
(Route 85). From Tripétama (mile 384) branch paths lead 
off SE. to Kontovaézaina and Langadia in Arcadia (see Route 
87, under mile 284), and 8. between the Dodna and the Ladon 
to Chéra and Bélesi (see Route 85, mile 244); a third goes 
NE. to Kalavryta. 

The country through which the route passes after leaving 
the Patras-Kalavryta road is steep and mountainous, and 
the path is difficult. Only one or two large villages are 
passed, notably Livartzi and Divre. There are large fir 
forests on the mountain-slopes. South of Divre the route is 
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easy across the plateau’; the plateau is covered with an 
immense oak forest. Cultivated ground is found only in the 
narrow river-valleys near the villages. 

. Besides this track and Route B there is a third, a little-used 
path across the hill country W. of Mt. Olonés, which would 
serve as a route between Patras and the S. (see Route 90, 
under mile 263). 


miles 
0 
26 


29 


314 


33} 
36} 


38} 


GREECE 


Patras. Hence to mile 26 as in Route 91. 

Vlasia, alt. 2,316 ft. Road becomes a path and 
goes S. up the valley of the stream crossed by the 
road just before reaching Vldsia. On the r. are the 
main summits of the Olondés range, alt. 7,297 ft. ; 
on the 1. is Mt. Kalliphonoi, alt. 6,555 ft. The slopes 
of both mountains are covered with fir-trees, those 
on Mt. Kalliphonoi being especially fine. 

Alt. 2,900 ft. Path divides, the two branches 
crossing by different passes to reach Tripétama. 


(a) WESTERN BRaNcH 

Path goes up the valley SSW. between Mt. Olonés 
on the r. and Mt. Machaira, alt. 6,165 ft., on the 1. 

Summit of pass, alt. 4,626 ft. Path descends very 
steeply down the valley of a stream flowing S. to the 
Doana. The valley is for the most part narrow and 
rocky; the mountains rise to a great height on 
either side. 

Poretzou, alt. 2,450 ft., pop. 370. 

Nousa, pop. 440, is 14 mile to the W. up a tributary 
valley. The valley now widens out and is cultivated. 
Oak-trees are scattered here and there. 

Tripdtama (‘Three Rivers’), alt. 1,709 ft., pop. 220; 
situated near the junction of three streams which 
unite to form the Doana. Ch4ni at the junction. 
A large fair is held here every 23rd August (0.8.), 
to which the peasants from the surrounding country 
come. The ruinsof the ancient Psophis lie to 

oo 
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the N. in the angle between two of the three 
streams. 

For paths leading from Tripétama see below, 
alternative route (b), mile 40. 


(b) EastERN Branca 


Path goes up S. over a ridge between Mt. Kalli- 
phonoi on the 1. and Mt. Machairé on the r. Fr 
forests on both sides of the path. 

Summit of pass, alt. 5,250 ft. Path descends §. 
down another small tributary of the Dodna. 

Livartzi, alt. 2,818 ft., pop. 1,000, P. O.; divided 
into two parts by a torrent-bed. The houses are 
scattered among tall trees. Corn, wine, and tobacco 
are grown, the latter being manufactured into snuff 
by many mills in the village. Cheese is also largely 
made, and there is a small industry in rush mats. 

Path continues 8. down the valley, which becomes 
wider and is cultivated. , 

Branch path N. up a side valley to Lechoiti, 
3 miles, pop. 460. 

Alt. 2,028 ft. Path reaches the Doana valley, and 
proceeds down it SW. This valley is also well 
cultivated. 

Chani of Tripétama. 

Several paths branch off here, making Tripétama 
an important centre of communication : 

(1) NE. up the valley (down which comes the path 
from Livartzi), above its 1. or E. bank, crossing 
a ridge, the watershed between the Dodna and the 
Kalavryta river, which flows into the Corinthian gulf. 
The path descends to Syrbani, about 11 miles (see 
Route 92, mile 9). About half-way to Syrbéni 
a path branches off E. up a tributary valley of the 
Doana to Agrida, 7 miles, pop. 320, and Sopoté 
83 miles, alt. 2,979 ft., pop. 660, P. T. O. (see Route 
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92, mile 13). From Sopoté and Syrbani paths go to 
Kalavryta (see Route 92). 

(2) ESE. up the valley of the third stream that 
unites at Trip6tama to form the Dodna. This valley 
is throughout well cultivated, and many villages lie 
on either slope. To the S. is Mt. Hagios Pétros, 
alt. 4,777 ft., on the other side of which is Kontova- 
zaina (see Route 87, under mile 283). The path is 
as follows : 

miles 

24 Chani of Lopesi. Up a side valley to the 
NE. is Versitsi, 2 miles, pop. 510, and 
Aléstaina, 3 miles, pop. 270. 

Dechouni on the S., pop. 260. 

Skoupi 14 mile NNE., pop. 570. 

4 Path reaches summit of low ridge, alt. 
2,150 ft., separating the Dodna basin from 
that of the Ladon. Vesini } mile to the S., 
pop. 410. 

Path leaves the valley of a stream flowing 
E. to the Ladon, and goes ESE. along the 
higher slopes to Strézova. 

ll Strézova (see Route 92, mile 194). 

(3) Crossing the Dodna just below the junction of 
the rivers (from here to its junction with the Alpheios 
(see Route 85, mile 24) it is the boundary between 
the provinces of Elis-Achaia and Arcadia), path 
goes SSW. on a terrace high up above its 1. or E. 
bank. Many springs flow down into the river. Mt. 
Hagios Pétros is on the 1. of the path. Path proceeds 
as follows : 

miles 

34 Paralongoi, alt. 2,200 ft., pop. 630. 
Path turns SE. away from the Doana 
valley across a ridge, alt. 3,400 ft., to Vele- 
machi. 
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miles 
6 


9 


Velemachi, alt. 2,900, pop. 880, P. T. 0., 
at the head of a valley falling S. to the 
Ladon ; farther down the valley to the SW. 
is Kardaritsi, pop. 500. Path goes along the 
S. slopes of Hagios Pétros to Kontovazaina. 

Kontovazaina. Thence to Langadia (see 
Route 87, under mile 283). 


(4) As far as Paralongoi by (3) above; thence 
path continues down the valley of the Dodna, still 


high up 
miles 


13 


13} 


i4y 


above the stream, and runs as follows : 


Vydiaki, alt. 2,100 ft., pop. 600. Path 
proceeds S. across the plateau which divides 
the Dodna and the Ladon valleys, similar in 
height and formation to the plateau W. of 
the Dodna (see main route below). The 
two rivers get closer together as they flow 
8. till they are less than 2 miles apart at 
their junctions with the Alpheios. The 
plateau becomes gradually lower in height. 
On the 1. of the path near the head of a stream 
flowing into the Ladon is Monasteraki, pop. 
700, P.O. The plateau is covered with 
thick bushes, myrtle and laurustinus, grow- 
ling to a height of 10 ft. The Ladon valley 
is wider and more fertile than that of the 
Doana. 

Rachais, alt. 1,700 ft., pop. 590, P. T. 0.; 
on the edge of the plateau overlooking the 
Ladon. 

Chora, alt. 1,503 ft., pop. 600, P. T. 0. 
The sides of the Ladon valley are covered 
with cornfields, vineyards, and mulberry- | 
trees. A path goes from Chéra across the 
Ladon (here about 100 yds. wide and divided 
‘into three branches, about 3 ft. deep in, 


miles 


gS 


49} 
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miles 
spring) to Kalyvia and Palomba (see Route 
85, under mile 30) ; another path goes NE., 
crossing the river by a bridge, to Vervitsa (see 
Route 87, under mile 283). 

Path continues S. between the two rivers, 
through a fine oak forest. 
213 Bélesi situated between the Alpheios, the 
Doana, and the Ladon, on the path from 
Pyrgos to Megalépolis (see Route. 85, mile 
243). 


[Mileage continued from Route (a).] 

Main path goes SW. from Tripétama, above the 
r. or W. bank of the Doana. The river goes through 
@ narrow winding gorge; the mountains on either 
side rise to nearly 3,000 ft. above the bottom of the 
valley. The path is on a kind of terrace. 

Bostenitsa, pop. 540, is up a small valley to the r. 

Branch path N. up a narrow valley to Divre, 2 miles, 
alt. 2,600 ft., pop. 1,620, P. T. O. ; a village consisting 
of 6 hamlets situated on the slopes of Mt. Astras, and 
surrounded by fine trees. The summit of Astras, 
alt. 5,889 ft., is NNW. of the village. 

Path from Gastotini (Route 90) comes in from 
the W. 

Path continues SW., gradually leaving the Dodna 
valley and crossing the great plateau of Kapéllis, 
which extends S. from the foot of Mt. Astras to the 
Alpheios valley. This plateau descends in height 
from 2,600 ft. in the N. to 1,300 ft. in the S. On the 
E. it descends steeply to the Dodna, and continues 
at much the same height between the Dodna and 
the Ladon (see above). The northern part of the 
plateau is covered with cornfields. South of these 
begins the oak forest. 


Koumani, alt. 2,400 ft., pop. 890, P.T.0O.; 
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situated on a kind of peninsula stretching W. between 
two streams which have cut deep valleys for them- 
selves 650 ft. below the level of the plateau. The 
streams are the sources of one of the two main 
branches of the Gastouni river (see Route 88, mile 41}, 
and Route 90), called the Elean Ladon by the ancients, 
to be distinguished from the Ladon which falls into 
the Alpheios. Both valleys have a luxuriant vegeta- 
tion of oaks and evergreen bushes. 


A branch path crosses the point where these two 
valleys unite and ascends the plateau to Androni 
(surrounded by cornfields), 14 mile, pop. 730, P. T. 0. 
To the S. on the other side of the valley is another 
village, Giarmena, pop. 360. From Andréni a path 
goes W., N. of the main valley, through oak forests 
and past several springs to the edge of the plateau, 
where the stream turns N. Alt. of plateau here 
1,640 ft., alt. of stream 920 ft. The oak forest ends. 
The path then crosses the stream WSW. and ascends 
again through cornfields and pine-trees to Mouzaki, 
about 9 miles from Andréni (see Route B below, 
mile 404). 

Another path goes through Gidrmena S. of the : 
river to Gotmero (6 miles from Gidrmena), alt. 
1,550 ft., pop. 790, thence SW. down to the Lestenitsa 
valley at Karatoula, 11 miles (see Route B below, 
mile 45). : 


Main path goes 8. from Kotmani across the level 
plateau, which is covered by the extensive oak forest. 
The forest has been badly damaged by fires, but is 
still one of the finest in Greece. It comes to an end ' 
just N. of Dotka. 1 


Dotika, alt. 1,950 t., pop. 600, P. T. O. ; here there! 
are a few pine-trees. | 
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Branch path goes N., then W. down a valley with 
many springs, shaded by planes, pines, and ilex- 
trees to Kakolentzi, 3 miles, alt. 1,073 ft., pop. 360, 
where there are more springs; thence WSW. down 
the valley through pine woods, past Chelidéni (which 
is to the S.), pop. 780, to Lantséi (see Route B below, 
mile 473). 


Path becomes a road and goes SE. to Lala. 
Lala, alt. 2,146 ft., pop. 520, P.T.O; situated on 
the S. edge of the plateau. 


Branch path E. across the plateau, which is here 
covered with thick bushes only, to Nemouta, 4 miles, 
pop. 800, P. O., a village surrounded by cornfields and 
overlooking the Dodna river; whence the path goes 
8. to Aspra Spitia, 103 miles (see Route 85, mile 23). 


Road bends WSW., descending the lower slopes of 
the plateau, past pine woods, above the valley of the 
Cladeos river (see Route 85 (a), mile 10}), and then 
turns 8. down the valley, finally turning W. and 
crossing the river. 

Route joins road from Olympia to Pyrgos (see 
Route 85 (a), mile 10}). Olympia is 12 mile to 8. 

Road goes WNW. through fertile country covered 
with currant-plantations, extending S. to the Alpheios 
river, as by Route 85 in reverse direction. 

Platanos. 

Kriekouki. Road goes W., and then ascends 
a ridge, about 350 ft. high, and descends to the 
fertile valley of the Lestenitsa. 

Road crosses the Lestenitsa. Road N. to Lants6i, 
3 miles (see Route B, mile 474). 

Varvasena. 

Pyrgos. 
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B. Via Santaméri, 53} miles 


As far as mile 8} by the carriage-road from Patras to Kato 
Achaia (Route 88). There the path turns S. inland and 
crosses the hill country of Elis W. of Mt. Olonés. The route 
is little used, and the country is very sparsely inhabited. 
Some oak and pine woods are passed, but otherwise the hills 
are covered mostly with evergreen bushes and asphodel. 
There is a certain amount of grazing; cornfields and vine- 
yards are found only in a few valleys and near the villages, 
which are small and poor. The path hardly rises above 
a level of 1,300 ft. above the sea. In the whole area W. of 
Mt. Olonés, between it and the coast plains, there are ten 
villages with a population of 500 or more each, and over 
a hundred scattered hamlets with an average of 160 inhabi- 
tants each. 

The broad expanse of undulating country W. of the Olonés 
mountains is broken only by the limestone ranges of Mévri 
(rising to 2,650 ft.) and Santaméri (rising to 3,333 ft.) ; the 
path goes in a kind of valley between them (see mile 184). 

miles 
0 Patras. Hence by Route 88 to mile 8}. 
8h Chani of Hagios Vasflios. The road to Kato Achdia 
continues WSW. 

Path turns S., crossing the plateau between the 
Kamenitsa river and the sea. Height on the 1. 
1,303 ft. Below the hill is the village of Tsoukalé 
on the 1. of the path, while on the r. is Therianot 
(see Route 88, miles 8} and 10). Path descends from 
the plateau. 

123 Path crosses Kamenitsa and, farther on, several of 
its tributaries. 

13} Chaikali to the E., pop. 390. Two miles farther E. 
up the valley is fsari, pop. 570. Path goes SSW. 
entering the hill country, and then ascends the valley 
of a stream flowing N. to join the Kamenitsa, just 
before that river enters the sea. 
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Krali on the r. of the path, pop. 210. 

Phéstaina on the r., pop. 500. 

Chaéni and ruined castle called Gyphtékastro, alt. 
420 ft. Village of Arla, pop. 230, is 1 mile WNW. 
above the valley. West of Arla is a height, alt. 1,748 ft., 
the N. spur of the Mévri mountains, which lie for 
some distance to the r. of the path. 

Path goes SW. up the valley. The N. end of the 
narrow and jagged Santaméri mountains is to the 8. 
Path crosses a low ridge to a stream which first flows 
NE. and then curls round the N. end of the Santaméri 
mountains and flows S. along its E. foot to the Verviné 
river (see mile 28 below). East and SE. of the bend 
the river flows in a fairly wide ‘plain, covered with an 
oak wood. 

Path goes S. in a defile between the Mévri and 
the Santaméri mountains. The Santaméri range is a 
narrow ridge extending for some six miles on the 1. 
of the path. It is bare except for its E. slope, where 
there are some oak-trees. 

The defile is divided about half-way by a watershed, 
alt. 1,070 ft. ; beyond it a stream flows due S. to the 
Verviné ; the valley is very dry, little cultivated, and 
mostly covered with bushes. Path ascends the slopes 
E. of the valley. 

Santaméri village (5 hrs. from Hagios Vasilios) on 
the 1. above the path, alt. 1,588 ft., pop. 540; a 
Frankish foundation, like Andravida and Gastotni 
(see Route 88, miles 39} and 43}); the name is a 
corruption of St. Omer, the castle above the village 
having been founded by Nicolas III de St. Omer in 
1311. 

Path continues S. above the valley, which is here 
deeply cut in the soil. 

Portes, alt. 1,198 ft., pop. 1000; lying by a spring, 
surrounded by olive-trees and agaves. From here 
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one overlooks the valley of the Verviné, and the 
plateau to the S. of the river. 

The Verviné is the name given to the upper course 
of the Gastouni river (see Route 88, mile 41}) from a 
village lying near its source beneath Mt. Olonés (see 
Route 90, under mile 263). It is called the Gastotni 
below the junction of the Verviné and the Elean Ladon 
(see Route A, mile 493). 

East of Pértes the Santaméri range ends abruptly. 
There is a spring at its foot. 

Path goes SW. through fine pine woods, and crosses 
the stream that flows S. down the valley between 
the Mévri and Santaméri mountains. 

Path crosses Verviné river about 1} mile E. of its 
junction with the Elean Ladon, alt. 550 ft. 

Agrapidochéri, pop. 280. Path to Tripdtama 
branches E. (see Route 90, mile 17). 

Path crosses the Ladon river and turns S. up its 
1. bank. The hills on the r. of the path are low; 
cornfields alternate with bushes and pine-trees, while 
farther to the W. are the currant-plantations of the 
coast plain. To the 1. on the other side of the Ladon 
rises a level plateau, covered with bushes and ilex- 
trees. Path from Gastouni (Route 90) comes in from 
the W. 

Path continues S. close to the river along level 
ground. 

Loukavitsa, pop. 480, lies 1 mile to the W. 

Delimbali, alt. 600 ft., pop. 790, P. T. O., lies } mile 
to the W. Three miles to the W. in a cultivated 
valley is Bezaiti, pop. 900. ~ 

Koulotgli, pop. 320. Path turns SW. to apr 
the river again and goes 8. by W. along the 1. bank.! 
Where the river-valley makes a bend to the E. the 
path keeps straight on. It now goes through corn-, 


fields and small pine woods. The oak forest of] 
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miles 
Kapéllis is on the other side of the river to the E. 
Path rises to higher ground. : 
403 Mouzaki, alt. 1,175 ft., pop. 430. Paths E. to 
Andr6éni and Kotimani (see Route A, mile 49}). 
Another path goes W. by N. over a ridge to 
Koutséchera, 2 miles, pop. 526, and Bezeré, 5 miles, 
pop. 330. 

Path crosses the watershed between the Gastouni 
and the Alpheios basins, and goes down the valley of 
the Lestinitsa (see Route 85, mile 43), in a general S. 
direction, through pine woods. The lower valley and 
lits slopes are covered with currant-fields. 

44 Retentot, pop. 360, is to the r., Olena, pop. 360, to 
the L., of the path. 

45 Karatoula, alt. 290 ft., pop. 570. One mile to the r. 
is Sépi, pop. 200. 

474 Branch road NE. over some low hills to Lants6i, 
12 mile, pop. 880, P.T.O. Branch path NW. to 
Lanthe, 14 mile, pop. 410. 

Route continues S. along the r. bank of the Leste- 
nitsa, through currant-plantations, by the road from 
. [Lantsdi. 

483 Route joins road from Olympia to Pyrgos, turns W. 
along it, and so to Pyrgos as by Route A, miles 694-74. 
534 Pyrgos. 


ROUTE 90 
GASTOUNI—TRIPOTAMA, 40} miles 


A carriage-road as far as Bouchiéte (mile 64); thence 
a cart-track to Agrapidoehéri (mile 17); from there a bridle- 
path. 

This route crosses from W. to E. the hill country W. of 
Mt. Olonés, which is traversed by Route 89 B from N. to S. 
It joins Route 89 A south of Divre (see Route 89 A, mile 44), 
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and continues by that route up the gorge of the Dodna river 
to Tripétama. It is an easy route till it reaches the Dodna, 
but it is little used, going through sparsely inhabited and 
little-cultivated country. It affords, however, a means of 
reaching the interior of the Peloponnese from the western 
coast, alternative to the routes from Pyrgos (Routes 85 and 
86). For the important cattle-market of Gastouni see 
Route 88, mile 43}. From Tripétama mountain paths go to 
Patras, Kalévryta, and Langddia (see Route 89 A, mile 
384). 

As far as Agrapidochéri the route follows the valley of the 
Gastouni river, not far from its southern bank. Near Gas- 
totini town the valley is very fertile and is thickly populated 
(see Route 88). Beyond Bouchiéte the valley is still fairly 
wide and open, with a plateau on its N. bank and low hills 
to the S., but the extent of cultivation is much smaller. 
Beyond Agrapidochéri the valley narrows to a gorge; the 
banks are high and steep and overgrown with trees and 
bushes ; and on both sides the population is sparse, and the 
few villages are poor. The path goes over the plateau 
between the river (here called Verviné) and its chief tributary, 
the Elean Ladon ; this plateau, called Kapéllis, is in parts 
covered with oak woods, in parts by bushes only. Tothe E., 
S. of Mt. Astras, cornfields abound (see Route 89 A, miles 
44 and 491, and Route 89 B, mile 28). 

Except during the rainy season, when it sometimes becomes 
a formidable stream, the Gastotni is everywhere fordable, 
being nowhere more than 2 ft. deep. 

miles 

0 Gastotni. Road goes E. by N., crossing the railway. 

24 Route crosses road from Sabanaga to Amalias (see 
Route 88, under mile 323). 

5 Séste 1 mile to the S., pop. 380. The Gastouni river 
is here about a mile to the N. 

6} Bouchidte, pop. 650. Immediately to the N. lies the 
village of Kalyvia (Paliouipolis), pop. 270; on the site 
of the ancient town of Elis. Above Kalyvia there is 


miles 


19 
214 


233 
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a ford over the river where it flows in several branches, 
in all some 50 yds. wide. 


A road branches off SSE. to Chavari, pop. 1,180, 
P. T. O.; surrounded by currant-plantations. 


Route proceeds as a cart-track ENE., close to the 
river. 

Remains of the acropolis of ancient Elis on a hill S. 
of the track, alt. 499 ft., falling abruptly on the S. and 
W. Hills from 350 to 600 ft. high now close in on the 
8. leaving a level space less than a mile wide between 
them and the river. 

Marinaki, pop. 110. 

Sklerow, pop. 100. Valley bends round to the E. 

Imam Tsaoisi, alt. 320 ft., pop. 240. The valley 
here widens to a level plain about 350 ft. above the 
sea, 

Bali, pop. 90. 

Souli, pop. 200. 

Track joins path from Santaméri to Pyrgos (see 
Route 89 B, mile 323), and goes by it across the 
Elean Ladon to Agrapidochéri. 

Agrapidochéri (see Route 89 B, mile 32). The path 
to Santaméri proceeds NNE. across the Gastouni 
(from here called the Verviné). 

Route proceeds as a path SE., ascending to a 
plateau, above the Ladon. From here onwards the 
country is very thinly inhabited. 

Lata, pop. 400. 

Simépoulo, alt. 850 ft., pop. 410. Path turns E. 
through oak woods, still ascending. 

Bourdanou, alt. 1,650 ft., pop. 620 ; on the edge of 
the plateau of Kapéllis (see Route 89 A, miles 44 and 
491). The plateau is practically level, being inter- 
sected only by shallow valleys. 


590 
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(1) S. 


(2) N 
follows : 
| miles | 
res 


6} 


14 


16 


Branch paths : 


and SW. to join the path from Kotmani to 


Mouzaki, 5 miles, thence crossing the Elean Ladon W. 
to Mouzéki, 8 miles (see Route 89 A, mile 49}, and 
Route 89 B, mile 404). 

. across the plateau through oak woods as 


Boukovina to the W., alt. 1,519 ft., pop. 
140. Farther W. are several small woods of 
ilex-trees. Path descends steeply to cross the 
Verviné, and proceeds N. across the deserted 


‘hill country known as Voundotkla, an un- 


dulating region of low hills varied by ranges 
about 2,000 ft. high running N. and 8. There 
are many streams; but there is very little 
depth of soil, and only the valleys are culti- 
vated; everywhere else there are thick 
bushes and a few stunted trees—wild pear, 
olive, and evergreen oak. The villages are 
few and far between ; the country is barren 
and lonely, not even frequented by shepherds 
and their flocks. 

Rénesi, alt. 1,125 ft., pop. 160. 

Mastrandéni, pop. 120. From here a branch 
path goes N. by W., past Manesi, 1} mile, 
pop. 130, to join the path from the coast road 
to Santaméri near Phéstaina, 10} miles (see 
Route 89 B, mile 15}). 

Main path goes N. by E. 

Chiéna, alt. 1,122 ft., pop. 320; surrounded, 
by olive-trees. Path goes NE. down a valley; 
skirting a mountain on the L., alt. 2,497 ft.; 
on its E. slope are a few pine-trees. \ 

Chani of Téskesi. Bridge over a stream! 


full of water flowing NW. to join the Kame- 


miles 
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miles 


nitsa. Path ascends over an undulating 
plateau of sandstone, and then descends to 
cross the Kamenitsa. 

Bridge of Prevetés over the Kamenitsa (see 
Route 88, mile 44), an old stone bridge, alt. 
490 ft. A chani near by. The Kamenitsa 
flows in a bed 30 ft. below the level of the 
plain. In the plain corn, maize, and sesame 
are grown in large quantities ; and there are 
a few currant vines and olive-trees. The up- 
lands are given up to pasture, and there are 
many shepherd encampments. 

Path turns ENE., ascending the hills. 
| Chalandritsa on the Patras—Kalavryta road 
(see Route 91, mile 12). 


(3) Another path proceeds N. by foregoing path as 
far as mile 14, and then runs as follows : 


miles 
i 


9 
10} 


| 
| 
| Crossing of the Verviné, where this path 
turns off NNE., ascending the W. slopes of the 
\Olonés range and leaving the hill country. 

| Skiadd, alt. 1,650 ft., pop. 500. Alt. on the 
r. 4,662 ft. Path proceeds along the moun- 
tain-slopes, gradually ascending. On the 
heights are a few fir-trees, and below bushes 
and pine-trees. 

Prostovitsa, alt. 2,382 ft., pop. 860, P. O. 
|A path goes E. over the heights to Tsipiané 
(see under mile 30 below). A good spring 
rises close to Prostovitsa, and a fairly large 
stream flows W. and 8S. to join the Verviné. 

Path continues along the slopes, crossing 
a number of deep gorges. The heights to the 
r. are well wooded. 
| Kotmberi, pop. 190. 

' Kaléntsi, pop. 620. 
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miles 

134 Grevend, pop. 330. 

14 Alpochdri, alt. 2,000 ft., pop. 420. Main 
summit of Olondés, alt. 7,297 ft., is to the E. 
Path descends to a deep gorge, alt. 1,738 ft., 
then follows the mountain-slopes, finally 
rounding to N. end of Olonés range and 
turning E. 

20 Spodiana, pop. 300. Thence NE. down to 
the deep and narrow valley called Nezer4, 
|through which flows the upper Kamenitsa 
river ; crossing this by a bridge, alt. 1,516 ft., 
path ascends to Kélanos. 

21 Kalanos on the Patras—Kalavryta road 
(see Route 91, mile 20). 


Path continues E. across the plateau, which rises to 
2,000 ft., through oak woods. The Verviné stream is 
close on the 1., and beyond it is the S. end of the 
Olonés mountains. 

Chapel of Hagios Demétrios. 


Branch path NNW. to cross the Verviné, 1 mile, 
alt. 1,650 ft., thence W. to Kakotari at the foot of the 
mountains, pop. 260. 

Another path goes NNE. up the valley of the 
Verviné above the 1. bank. This stream has its source 
on the S. slopes of the highest part of the Olonds range, 
and flows SSW. between Olonés on the W. and Mt. 
Astras on the E., alt. 5,889 ft. (see Route 894, 
mile 44). The valley is cultivated except where it is 
covered with stones brought down by the torrents; 
the mountains are barren except for some fir woods on 
the slopes of Astras. This branch path goes as follows: 


miles 1 
24 Keérteza, pop. 260. 4 
4 Tsipiand on the slopes of Astras, alt. 


3,245 ft.,pop.400. Path descends to the valley. 
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miles | miles 

53 Chani, alt. 2,477 ft. A branch path turns 
W., crossing the stream, and ascends a gorge 
to a pass, alt. 3,360 f{t., whence it descends 
to Prostovitsa (see above, mile 264, branch 
path (3)). 

Path continues up the valley. 

82 Verviné, alt. 2,600 ft., pop. 580; near the 

head of the valley. 


Path continues W. over the plateau, here covered 

with cornfields. 
35 Path reaches the gorge of the Doana river, andj joins 
the path from Tripétama to Pyrgos, where a branch 
path goes N. up a side valley to Divre (see Route 89 A, 
mile 44). 

Path goes NE. high up above the r. bank of the 
river on a terrace. The mountains rise to 3,000 ft. 
above the river-bed on either side. 

39 Bostenitsa up a small valley to the 1. (see Route 
89 A, mile 40). 

Path descends where the valley widens, and reaches 
Tripétama. 

404 Tripdtama, alt. 1,709 ft. (see Route 89 A, mile 384). 


ROUTE 91 


PATRAS—KALAVRYTA—LEVIDI—TRIPOLITSA, 
89 miles 


A carriage-road as far as Kalavryta (mile 40). Thence 
»bridle-path as far as Levidi (mile 72) at the N. end of the 
lain of Tripolitsé. Thence by cart-track and carriage-road 
through the plain as in Route 61, miles 53-70. 

Three bridle-paths cross the mountainous country S. of 
Kalavryta, forming alternative routes. All go W. of the 

GREECE Pp 
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great mountain-range formed by Chelmés, Dourdouvana, and 
Saitas. They are connected with each other by branch paths 
in the plain of Mazéika (see below, (a), mile 514), and at the 
chani of Philia in the Ladon valley (see below, (a), mile 56}). 
Two are given in this route, the third, the westernmost, in 
Route 92. The two in this route unite again at the chéni 
of Dara (see below, (a), mile 614). 

A fourth route goes round the N. slopes of Chelmés from 


Kalavryta and then goes E. of Chelmés, Dourdouvana, and ; 


Saitdés, past Lake Phonié (Route 94). 

After going 8. through the fertile plain of Patras the road 
ascends the slopes of the western spurs of Mt. Voidids, and 
then enters the mountainous country between Voidids and 
Olonés. It rises to a height of over 3,000 ft., and remains 
at an average height of about 2,400 ft. as far as Kalavryta. 
On the western slopes of Voidids are oak forests, while farther 
inland S. of the main summits are deep valleys, where the 
vine is very successfully cultivated. The higher slopes are 
treeless, but covered with excellent pasture, though lacking 
water. Numerous flocks and herds are kept here. The 
northern slopes of Olonés are steep; they are covered with 
fir-trees reaching almost down to the road. Farther on the 
Kalliphonoi mountains, on the S. of the road, are also covered 
with firs; to the N. is a cultivated plateau. As the road 
approaches Kalavryta it enters a region fairly thickly popu- 
lated and well cultivated, though the plain near Kalavryta 
is marshy. The small town of Kalavryta is the natural 
centre of the district between the ranges of Voidids, Olonés, 
and Chelmés. Most of the valleys converge here. 

South of Kalavryta the two paths go over passes more than 
4,000 ft. above the sea and then along parallel valleys; 
these and the plain of Mazéika are fertile and grow mostly 
corn with some olive-trees. To the E. are the high mountains 
of Chelmés, alt. 7,727 ft., and Dourdouvdna, alt. 6,929 ft. 
Chelmés is covered with fine fir and pine woods, the firs 
growing as far as 6,500 ft. above sea-level ; Dourdouvana is 
mostly bare. The streams flowing down the valleys unite 
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near Mazéika and form the Kastanié, one of the principal 
tributaries of the Ladon. 

Route (a) crosses the Ladon by a stone foot-bridge at the 
chéni of Philia, Route (b) crosses it higher up by a ford. 
The height of the river above the sea is here about 1,450- 
1,500 ft. On the E. Mt. Saités is covered with fir woods. 
South of the Ladon the route goes up the cultivated Vytina 
valley and crosses ridges about 2,500 ft. high, and descends 
to the plain of Levidi. Mt. Maenalus to the S. is also well 
wooded (see Route 87, miles 4~20). For the plain of Mantineia 
8S. of Levidi see Route 60 A, at end. 

The route goes through a fairly well-inhabited district, 
aid passes several large villages. Large numbers of cattle, 
sheep, and goats are pastured on the mountain-slopes. 

This and the following route are, however, little used 
beyond Kalavryta, except for local traffic; and Patras has 
few relations with Arcadia ; the natural trade connexions of 
central Peloponnese are with Argos and Kalamata. 

Though geographically belonging to Arcadia, for adminis- 
trative purposes the district between Kalavryta and the 
Ladon is part of the province of Elis-Achaia, of which Patras 
_is the capital. 

niles 

0 Patras (see Route 88). 


Two branch roads leave Patras : 

(1) SSE., and then as a bridle-path ascending the 
W. slopes of Mt. Voidiés. Road crosses the plain 
through currant-fields and isolated olive-trees, and 
proceeds as follows : 

tiles ; 
13 Eglykada, pop. 950. Road becomes a path 
and crosses a wide drift. of stones brought 
down by the Elekistra torrent, and then 
begins to ascend the mountain. Path goes 
through thickets of tall prickly oak, pour- 
né&ria, whence the name of Pournarékastro. 
Pp2 
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miles 


43 


Pournardékastro (see above) on a saddle, 
alt. 2,087 ft., pop. 300 ; the old fortress is on 
a rock dominating the valley. 

Path turns 8. across a broad terrace, and 
then descends to the deeply cut valley of the 
Léfka (see below, main road, mile 3). At 
Souléika the gorge widens out to a small 
plain, in which a spring rises, and corn and 
olive-trees are cultivated. Opposite Souléika 


ja small pine wood grows on the mountain- 


side. 

Path continues SE. up the valley. 

Souli, pop. 470, lies on the slopes above 
the path, the parent village of Souléika. Near 
by are Ap4no and Kato Moira, pop. 260. 
On the r. of the valley are cornfields and 
pourndria. Near by a large spring rises and 
turns several mills. 

Path proceeds SE., then turns E., and 
soon leaves the valley, which comes from 
the N. Path crosses a watershed, alt. 
3,425 ft., and descends to the valley of the 
Gourzoumissa, which runs ESE. to the 
Vlasié (see below). Path goes down the 
valley. To the N. the heights are covered 
with large fir forests. 


16 


(2) A 
stony b 


|} Gourzotmissa village, alt. 2,454 ft. (see 
|below, mile 153). 

road goes due S. from Patras, crossing the 
eds of the Elekistra and the Léfka, through 


currant-fields, and proceeds as follows : 


miles 
44 


Saravali at the foot of the mountains, 
pop. 780. Near by are the large store- 
houses and cellars, called ‘ Gutland’, belong: 
‘ing to the German Achaia Wine Company. : 


miles 


4} 


83 


12 
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miles | 
Road turns WSW. 
6 Road rejoins main route at mile 43. 


Main road leaves S. by W. about ? mile E. of 
railway and road to Pyrgos (Route 88). The plain is 
throughout well cultivated except for the wide stony 
beds of the torrents. 

Road crosses Léfka river. 

Branch roads : 

(1) W. to Mintilogli, 14 mile, and the Pyrgos road, 
2 miles (see Route 88, mile 43). 

(2) ENE. to Saravali, 14 mile (see above). 

Road continues S., and begins to ascend the 
hills. 

Alt. 350 ft. 

Alt. 700 ft. Road crosses a fairly level plateau 
covered with currant-plantations. To the W. of the 
road is PavléKastro, pop. 320, with a ruined castle. 
Road descends to cross a stream, alt. 650 ft., and then 
goes over a low watershed, alt. 906 ft., connecting the 
main mountains on E. with the outlying range of 
Dréstaina, alt. 1,303 ft., on the W. (see Route 89 B, 
mile 83). 

Road crosses several streams and begins to bend 
SE. 

Brachoumadi on the r., pop. 370. Méntzena, pop. 
360, is 1} mile E. on the slope of the mountain, which 
behind the village rises to 3,665 ft. 

The road curves eastwards, rising gradually. 

Chalandritsa, alt. 1,096 ft., pop. 940, P.T.0.; 
situated at the entrance of a deep and narrow gorge ; 
the stream flowing through it goes 8. to join 
the Kamenitsa. A path goes S. down the valley, 
which has in it a strip of alluvial soil, partly cultivated, 
partly covered with bushes, to the plain of the 


Kamenitsa at the bridge of Prevetés, whence a path 
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goes S. to join the Gastouni-Tripétama path (ace 
Route 90, under mile 263). 

Road continues in general E. direction, still 
ascending. On the 1. is a range of bare limestone 
mountains rismg to 3,600 ft. 

Alt. 1,300 ft. 

Alt. 1,650 ft. ; 

Lépesi, alt. 1,988 ft., pop. 300. Branch path E. up 
the narrow gorge of a tributary of the Kamenitsa ; it 
reaches a flat watershed, alt. 2,851 ft., and then 
descends slightly to a valley, with rounded hills on 
either side. The hills are covered with oak-trees, 
pourndria, and cornfields. To the S. between this 
path and the road is a limestone range, alt. 4,216 ft., 
covered with fir-trees. Path reaches Demésticha, 
5 miles, alt. 2,400 ft., pop. 280; on the edge of a con- 
glomerate plateau covered with vineyards belonging 
to the German Achaia Wine Company (see above, 
mile 0, branch road (2)) and producing the well- 
known Demésticha wine. North of the village is the 
wide valley of a stream, alt. 2,093 ft., flowing E. to 
the Vlasié (see below, mile 26); a path crosses this 
and goes up N. through cornfields to the valley and 
village of Gourzoumissa, alt. 2,454 ft., pop. 1,120; 
whence a path goes back to Patras (see above, mile 0, 
branch road (1)). The valley is sown with corn, 
maize,and vines. Four miles E. of Demésticha, above 
the 1. bank of the Vlasi4, is Lapanagoi, alt. 2,320 ft., 
pop. 750, with cornfields and currant-vineyards. 

Road goes SSE. i 

Alt. 2,300 ft. Road goes at this altitude to the 
village of Kaldnistra. 

Kalanistra, pop. 260. To the E. is the limestone 
range, alt. 4,216 ft. Road goes S., descending a little. 

Kalanos on the slopes below the road on the r, 
alt. 1,750 ft., pop. 390. Branch path SW. across the 


miles 


26 
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plain of Nezeré to Spodiana, whence a path goes S. 
along the slopes of Mt. Olonés to the Gastotni- 
Tripétama path (see Route 90, mile 263). 

Road bends to the E., then with many curves, 
rising (reaching a height of 2,600 ft.) and falling 
to cross streams, turns 8S. Many villages lie on the 
slopes of Mt. Olonés to the S. of the road. The 
[highest point reached by the road is the watershed 
between the Kamenitsa and the Vlasié. 

Bridge over the Vlasia river. Road bends sharply 
NNE. Alt. of bridge, 2,316 ft. The village of 
Vlasia, pop. 1,380, is situated at the mouth of a gorge 
8. of the road. Out of this gorge the river flows. 
The village consists of two hamlets, one below beside 
the road and the river, the other high up above the 
rv. bank of the river. Many chestnut-trees grow 
round the village, and the fir-trees reach down the 
slopes of Olonés as far as this. The river flows N., 
receiving the waters of Demésticha stream (see 
above, mile 153), then turns E. and unites with 
the Lapata river to form the Vostitsa, which flows 
N. through a very steep and narrow gorge to the 
Corinthian gulf (see Route 94, mile 2). 

Viasid is the best starting-point for the ascent of 
Olonés, alt. 7,297 ft. Fir woods clothe the slopes ; 
the summit is bare. Snow may remain on the summit 
as late as June. There is a shepherds’ encampment 
on a plateau, alt. 4,636 ft. 

Path to Tripé6tama and Pyrgos branches off S. over 
the saddle connecting Olondés with the Kalliphonoi 
range (Route 89 A). 

Road bends round again SE. and rises to a height 
of 3,000 ft. on the watershed between the Vlasid 
and the Lapata rivers. It then turns NE. descending 
gradually. This district, called Lapatais, is a kind 
of plateau; to the N. are higher hills reaching to 
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nearly 4,600 ft. The soil is mostly cultivated, and 
there are many isolated oak-trees. To the S. are the 
Kalliphonoi mountains, alt. 6,555 ft., covered with fir- 
trees. 

Manesi, alt. 2,650 ft., pop. 500, P.O. Road goes 
E. and descends gradually to the broad valley of the 
Lapata. 

Bridge over the river; alt. about 2,500 ft. Bot- 
bouka on the r., pop. 170. 


The old mule-path to Kalavryta continues E. past 
Botbouka, over a ridge, alt. 3,314 ft., and descends 
to Kottela, 3 miles, pop. 540; whence another path 
goes 8. over a ridge, alt. 3,770 ft., to Kertézi, 2 miles 
(see Route 92, mile 53). The path to Kalavryta 
goes NE. across the valley of a tributary of the 
Lapata, and rejoins the main road at mile 37} (4 miles 
from Kottela). 


Road turns NNE. down the r. bank of the Lapata. 

Asani, pop. 300, is on the slopes to the r: On the 
other side of the river is Treklistra, pop. 240. 

Phlamboura, pop. 230, is on the slopes to the r. 
On the opposite side of the valley is Lapata village, 
pop. 120. 

Alt. about 2,400 ft. Road bends round to ESE. 
and crosses the stream coming down from Kouttela 
(see above, mile 31). Two miles to the N. above 
the r. bank of the Laépata is Goumenitsa, pop. 1,360. 
The Lapata river flows N. to join the Vlasia (see 
above, mile 26). East of the junction of the rivers, 
and about 2} miles N. of Goumenitsa, is Pitsakol, 
pop. 740. 

Watershed, alt. 2,800 ft., between the Lapata and 
the Kalavryta river. Road goes E., entering a thickly 
populated region; the country is well cultivated, 
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the valley being fairly broad. On either side moun- 
tains rise to 4,500-5,000 ft. 

Road reaches the Kalavryta river, alt. 2,350 ft., 
which flows from the S., but here makes a bend to the 
E. Old bridle-path from Kottela comes in from the 
SW. (see above, mile 31). 1} mile to the N. is the 
village of Vysoka, pop. 760. Farther N. the moun- 
tains rise to 5,207 ft.; the undulating country 
between them and the road is occupied by cornfields 
and some poor grazing-ground. 

Path to Langddia and Megalépolis branches off S. 
up the Kalavryta valley (Route 92). 

Road proceeds E. along the N. bank of the river 
here a sluggish stream, then crosses it and continues 
E. to Kalavryta. 

Kalavryta, alt. about 2,400 ft., pop. 1,400, P. T. O., 
seat of a bishop, gendarmerie; situated in a side 
valley coming from the E. The town consists of one 
main street stretching along the course of the stream, 
which is usually dry, but occasionally full of water 
from winter rains. There is a square shaded by plane- 
trees, in the centre of which, in front of two churches, 
rises a double spring. On a hill E. of the town, called 
Tremoula, is a small ruined castle, once the property 
of the French house of La Trémouille. The climate 
is somewhat unhealthy, very cold in winter and very 
hot in summer, and the Kalavryta river forms a marsh 
tothe NE. Kalavryta is the centre for all the moun- 
tain district around. To the S. there is a long range, 
Mt. Vélia, reaching 4,482 ft. at its highest point, 
14 mile from the town. To the SE. the whole district 
is dominated by Mt. Chelmés, alt. 7,727 ft. North- 
east of Kaldvryta the river bends to the N. and 


‘becomes a rushing mountain torrent flowing through 


deep gorges (see Route 94, mile 144, and Route 95, 
mile 8). 
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Carriage-road ends, and route proceeds by moun- 
tain paths. These paths diverge : 


(2) Via Karnist anp CuHAni oF Paitia 

Path proceeds WSW. from Kalavryta on the slopes 
of Mt. Vélia above the road. 

Monastery of Hagia Lavra, alt. 3,600 ft. This 
monastery was founded in 961. In front of the en- 
trance is a huge plane-tree ; beneath this Archbishop 
Germans of Patras, in 1821, unfurled the flag, round 
which the Greeks first rallied against the Turks and 
began the War of Independence. The flag is preserved 
in the monastery. The old building was burnt down 
by Ibrahim Pasha, and the present monastery was 
built in 1832. 

Path turns S. over a pass, alt. 4,058 ft., and descends 
to an enclosed valley, called Karaklinot, from a small 
village on its W. side. A wide plain connects its 
northern end with the valley of Soudend (see below, (6), 
mile 43}). Farther 8. there are mountains rising to 
about 4,300 ft. on the E. ; those on the W. are about 
4,600 ft. high. The valley is about 3,300 ft. above 
the sea. Several springs rise on its W. side and form 
a marsh (shown as a lake on some maps), which has 
been partly drained by means of an artificial Latavdthra. 
The valley-floor is cultivated ; the mountains around 
are bare, only a few oak-trees being seen on the W. 
Farther to the E. rises Mt. Chelméds (see below, (6), 
mile 434). 

Path crosses this enclosed valley along its western 
edge to the S. 

Sigouni, pop. 310, lies 1 mile to the E. on the oppo- 
site slopes. 

Doitnista, alt. 3,350 ft., pop. 150. These two villages 
are at the southern end of the enclosed valley. Path 
leaves this and descends a small valley S. to Karnési. 


miles 
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Karnési, alt. 2,350 ft., pop. 540. Path descends 
still S. to the plain of Mazéika, here about 1,700 ft. 
above the sea (see below, (b), mile 51). East of the 
plain is the steep Dourdouvana range (see below). 

Branch paths : 

(1) E. through the plain by a stream, a tributary of 
the Kastanié, to the ruins of the ancient city of Kleitor, 
3 mile, and Mazéika, 2 miles, beyond which it joins 
the alternative route (b) (see below, (b), mile 51). 

(2) W. to Kleftouras, 2 miles; on the path from 
Kalavryta to Megalépolis (see Route 92, mile 13). 

Path ascends again to a saddle, alt. about 2,950 ft., 
between hills on either side rising to 3,700 ft. 

Tsorota, pop. 390, is on the hills to the E. 

K6kova, pop. 510, lies below at the head of a small 
valley falling S. to the Ladon. 

Philia, pop. 940, is 1} mile to the E. on the moun- 
tain-slopes. 

Path descends SW. to the valley of the Ladon 
(Rouphids), here about 2 mile broad and very fertile. 
For the Ladon, the chief tributary of the Alpheios, 
see Route 85, note at end, and below, (b), mile 56. 

Chani of Philia, alt. about 1,450 ft.; situated on 
the r. bank of the river (about 7 hours’ journey from 
Kalavryta for a traveller on foot with pack-animals). 


Branch paths : 

(1) E. to join the alternative path from Kalavryta, 
2 miles (see below, (b), mile 56). 

(2) W. to join path from Kalavryta to Megaldpolis, 
73 miles (see Route 92, mile 173). 

(3) S. across the river by the bridge (see below) into 
the province of Arcadia, and over a ridge to the valley 
of the Valtesiniko stream, which flows from the S. to 
join the Ladon. Path goes up the r. bank as 


follows : 
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miles 
14 Toporista, alt. 2,054 ft., pop. 710; sur- 
rounded by olive and fig-trees. Below this 
village the stream turns NW. and disappears 
into a natural tunnel 100 yds. long, and re- 
appears farther down. On this natural bridge 
are a few cornfields and some trees, and a 
path goes across it. 
3 Glégova, pop. 380. 
5 Kerpiné high up above the opposite bank, 
alt. about 3,400 ft., pop. 700. Path con- 
tinues up the valley. 
ll Valtesiniko at the head of the valley, alt. 
3,701 ft., pop. 1,620, P.T.O. From here 
paths go E. and 8. to Magouliana (see 
Route 87, mile 243), and W. to the Kalé- 
vryta—Megalépolis path (see Route 92, mile 
25). 


Path crosses the Ladon by an old stone foot-bridge. 
The river is the boundary between the provinces of 
Elis-Achaia and Arcadia. Path goes E. along the 
1. bank. 

Vytina river flowing from the SE. joins the Ladon. 
Path goes up its 1. bank, then crosses and continues 
by the r. bank. To the E. is Mt. Saitas (see below, 
(b), mile 56). 

Path enters the small but well-cultivated plain of 
Nazi, alt. 1,631 ft., where the Tragos stream flowing 
from Mt. Saités in the NE. joins the Vytina. 

Chani of Dara on the v. bank of the Tragos (2 brs. 
from ‘chéni of Philia). - Village of Dara 14 mile to 
the N. (see below, (b), mile 592). 


(b) Via Kasrantd VAaLLey 
Kalavryta. From Kalavryta path goes E. along 


the N. side of the valley, then turns S. and crosses the 
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valley, and ascends through fir-trees to a pass, alt. 
4,000 ft., between Mts. Vélia and Chelmés. Jt de- 
scends to a plateau. 

Souden4 on the plateau, alt. 3,600 ft., pop. 1,380 ; 
divided into two hamlets. To the E. rises the 
unbroken slope of Chelmés, not very steep but rising 
to 4,000 ft. above the plateau. The whole side of 
the mountain is covered with fir-trees, which extend 
up to 6,500 ft. above sea-level. The ascent of 
Chelmés is generally made from Soudena or from the 
S. On the N. and NE. it is extremely difficult (see 
|Route 94, mile 303). A wonderful view of the 
Peloponnese extending. to Taygetus on the S., the sea 
on the E. and W., and the high mountains of con- 
tinental Greece beyond the gulf of Corinth to the N. 
is obtained from the summit. At an altitude of 
6,811 ft. there is a mountain hollow called Stroungais, 
where there is a spring; shepherds encamp here in 
the summer with their flocks and herds. On the S. 
slope of the mountain is the now almost abandoned 
Mazi, alt. 3,753 ft., the parent village of Mazéika 
(see below, mile 51), the inhabitants of which go up 


.|to Mazi in the summer. 


Path proceeds 8. down the valley of the Kastanié 
stream, which rises on the E. slopes of Chelmés and 
then flows S. through a fertile valley of varying 
width (never more than ? mile wide). East of the 
upland valley is the plain which connects with the 
valley of Karaklinot (see above, (a), mile 42). 

Alt. about 2,300 ft. Kastrié, pop. 240, is on the 
slopes to the W. 

Alt. 1,830 ft. Vrdésthena, pop. 310, is 4 mile to the 
W. Astream flows down from the 8. foot of Chelmés 
through extensive fir forests, and here joins the 
Kastanié. 14 mile E. of a path up this valley is 
Planitérou, alt, 1,926 ft., pop. 600 ; near by is a large 
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kephalari, which sends an abundant supply of water 
to the stream. Olive-trees grow here. A path goes 
E. up the valley, crosses a pass, alt. 4,971 ft., S. of 
Chelmés, and descends to the Phonia basin (see Route 
94, mile 353). ‘ 

Path continues down the Kastanié valley, here 
sown with maize, corn, olive and fig-trees. 

Hagios Nikélaos, pop. 260, lies on the slopes to 
the E. Path enters the wide plain of Mazéika. 

Mazéika, alt. 1,804 ft., on an isolated hill rising 
above the surrounding plain, which is 1,637 ft. above 
the sea ; pop. 1,470, P. T.O. The plain has a length 
of 5 miles from E. to W. The E. part, about 2 miles 
long, is a mile wide ; the higher W. part is only } mile 
wide. The plain is very fertile, but unhealthy; a 
stream flows through it from the W. to join the Kas- 
tania, which flows S. at the E. end of the plain. 
Formerly Mazéika was an unimportant daughter 
village of Mazi on the slopes of Chelmés (see above, 
mile 43}), but since the establishment of Greek inde- 
pendence more inhabitants have come down from 
Mazi till it has absorbed nearly all the dwellers of the 
original village. In the summer the inhabitants of 
Mazéika move to the mountain villages to escape the 
fevers of the plain; even the height of the hill on 
which the village is built does not help much in this 
jrespect. East of the plain rises the steep range of 
Dourdouvana, alt. 6,929 ft., while to the NE. are the 
tremendous slopes of Chelmés, covered with fir-trees. 
' 

Branch path W. to the ruins of Kleitor and the 
western routes from Kalavryta to Arcadia (see above, 
(a), mile 51}, and Route 92, mile 13). 


Path continues S. down the 1. bank of the 
Kastanié. 
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Krinéphyta on the mountain-slopes to the E., 
pop. 460. 

The junction of the Kastanié with the Ladon, here 
flowing from E. to W; alt. about 1,500 ft. The 
Ladon is already a considerable stream, about 16 yds. 
wide. It takes its rise only about 1} mile to the E. 
(alt. 1,535 ft.). A great mass of water rushes up 
out of a deep hollow (about 20 yds. across), at the 
foot of a cliff 150 ft. high, and at once forms a stream 
15 or 16 yds. wide. The water is of a deep green 
colour, lukewarm, and has a brackish taste, not 
like that of a fresh mountain spring; it is probably 
the outlet of the waters of Lake Phonié, which is 
about 6 miles away ENE., alt. 2,375 ft. above the 
sea (see Route 94, mile 40). To the E. above the 
source of the Ladon rises the high summit of Mt. 
Saitas, alt. 5,948 ft., from which one of the best 
views of the Peloponnese can be obtained. The 
summit is bare, but except for a shoulder stretch- 
ing out SW. the slopes are covered by a fine fir 
forest. 


A path goes E. from the junction of the Kastanid, 
and the Ladon to the source of the latter, then 
NE. up a dry torrent-bed to Lykotri, 34 miles, alt. 
2,444 ft., pop. 980; thence over a broad saddle be- 
tween Dourdouvana and Saitds, alt. 3,875 ft., through 
fir forests, down to the Phonid basin (see Route 94, 
mile 40). 


Path crosses the Ladon and goes SSE. up the 
slopes of a spur of Saités projecting WSW. from the 
main mountain. 

Pankrati, alt. 2,700 ft., pop. 610. Path turns E., 
still ascending. The ridge is quite bare, affording 


only a poor pasturage for goats. 
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Summit of ridge, alt. about 3,450 ft. Boundary 
between the provinces of Elis-Achaia and Arcadia. 

Path descends again. 
| Dara, alt. 2,270 ft., pop. 1,210, P. T. 0. 

A path goes E. from Dara, crossing the Tragos, to 
Kome, 3 miles, pop. 350; then SE. over a barren 
limestone ridge to Kato Agali, about 5} miles, 
situated at the NW. edge of the plain of Orchomenus 
(see Route 94, mile 50). 


Path goes S. down a small valley. 
| Chani of Dara, alt. 1,631 ft. Path joins alternative 
route (see (a) above, mile 613). 


[Mileage continued from Route (a), mile 61}.] 

Path crosses the plain of Nézi SE., reaches the 
Vytina river again, and goes S. for a short distance 
up the r. bank, crossing a tributary stream. The 
valley is here wide, and well cultivated. On the E. 
it is bounded by the long ridge of Mt. Kastanié, 
alt. at its S. end 4,095 ft. 

Branch path continues 8S. up the Vytina valley to 
Vytina, 64 miles, on the Tripolitsi~Demetsina road 
(see Route 87, mile 20). 

Path turns SSE. and ascends the valley of the 
tributary stream just crossed. As it approaches the 
S. end of Mt. Kastanié it turns E. and goes between 
that mountain on the N. and the wooded slopes of 
|Maenalus on the S. (cf. Route 87, mile 11). 
| Chani of Bezenfko, alt. 2,560 ft., on the watershed 
between streams flowing to the Ladon and so to the 
Alpheios and the Ionian Sea on the one hand, and 
\those flowing E. to the plain of Orchomenus on the 
‘other. The village of Bezeniko, pop. 700, is above 
jon the r. 
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miles 
Path goes E., then turns SE. down a valley to the 
fertile but marshy plain. 

712 Levidi, alt. 2,772 ft., on the slopes above the plain 
(see Route 61, mile 53). Alt. of plain 2,077 ft. (It 
is about 4 hours’ journey from the chani of Dara for 
a traveller with pack-animals.) Hence by road to 
Tripolitsé as in Route 61, miles 53-70. 

89 Tripolitsa (see Route 60 A, at end). 


ROUTE 92 


KALAVRYTA—LANGADIA—MEGALOPOLIS, 703 miles 


A bridle-path as far as Langddia (mile 324); thence by 
the carriage-road given in Route 87. 

The path goes S. from the Patras road 24 miles W. of 
Kalavryta (see Route 91), up the valley of the Kalavryta 
stream. It goes through country similar to that traversed 
by the other paths going S. from Kalavryta (see Route 91). 
There are plenty of springs, and some large villages are passed ; 
where there is soil the ground is well cultivated; but the 
mountains on either side of the route are for the most part 
barren. 

Branch paths at miles 13 and 17} connect it with Route 91. 

niles 

0 Kalavryta. Route proceeds W. by the road to 

Patras through the marshy plain, crossing the river 
and ‘continuing along the N. bank (Route 91, miles 
40-373). 
24 Alt. 2,350 ft. Path leaves the Patras road and goes 
S. up the valley of the Kalavryta river along the r. 
'.. ‘lbank. ~The river is marshy: as far as the Kertézi 
-.. Tstream (seé below). . On either side of the valley are 
: T Jlong’ nienotonous ‘mountain chains; the region is 
“rich in springs ; the villages’ which have sprung up 
around them are surrounded by fine trees, generally 
GREECE Q q 
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planes and walnuts. Otherwise the mountain-slopes 
are bare. Here and there are a few tall oak-trees. 

Alt. about 2,450 ft. Branch path crosses river 
by a foot-bridge and first goes S. up the 1. bank, then 
turns W. up a side valley to Kertézi, 23 miles, alt. 
2,697 ft., pop. 1,300, P.O. From here a path goes 
N. over a ridge to Kotitela and Manesi (see Route 91, 
miles 31 and 30). Half-way up the valley is another 
side valley coming from the 8. About 1} mile up this 
is Savvani, alt. 2,828 ft., pop. 400. 

Path continues S. up the r. bank. 

Alt. about 2,650 ft. Kandalo, pop. 140, is on 
the l. 

Syrbani, pop. 440, lies up a side valley on the r. 
Path is here near the head of the valley. It continues 
8. and ascends to a pass. 

Summit of pass, alt. 3,340 ft., watershed between 
the Kalavryta flowing N. to the Corinthian gulf and 
a stream that goes E. to join the Kastanié and so 
the Ladon river (see below). 

Path descends to the circular valley of Mostitsi. 

Mostitsi on the r., alt. 2,900 ft., pop. 300. To the 
8. is the sharp peak of Mt. Tartari, alt. 4,682 ft. 

Path descends the valley of the stream. 

Kleitouras, alt. about 2,200 ft., pop. 320; at the 
head of the plain of Mazéika, through which the 
stream flows E. to the Kastanié (see Route 91 (a), 
mile 51}). The village preserves the name of the 
ancient city of Kleitor, the ruins of which are in the 
middle of the plain. 


A branch path goes W. over a pass, alt. 3,950 ft., 
below the summit of Tartdri to Sopoté, 2 miles, 
whence there is a path down the valley of the Doana 
to Tripétama (see Route 89 A (6), mile 40, branch path * 
(1). 
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Path goes SSW. over a watershed, alt. about 
3,400 ft. 

Chévoli, alt. 3,070 ft., pop. 350. Path descends the 
valley of a stream. 

Valley opens into a larger valley falling E. towards 
the Ladon, alt. about 1,800 ft. This valley is 
throughout well cultivated. 


A branch path goes W. up the valley, across a low 
watershed, and down another valley to Tripétama, 
jabout 94 miles (see Route 89 A (b), mile 40, branch 
jpath (2)). 

Another path goes E. down the valley, and then 
up the Ladon valley along its N. bank to the chani 
of Philia (see Route 91 (a), mile 563). 


' Path ascends SSE. over a ridge to the head of 
‘another small valley falling SE. to the Ladon. 
| Strézova near head of the valley, alt. about 2,250 ft., ' 
lpop. 1,810, P.T.0. Path goes SE. to another 
tributary stream and descends this, crossing the 
boundary between the provinces of Elis-Achaia and 
| Arcadia. 
| Podogora, pop. 250, lies on the slopes to the r. 
Path reaches valley of the Ladon (Rouphids), alt. 
1,330 ft. The river is fairly wide and deep, and flows 
with a very strong current. Immediately below this 
point it goes through a narrow gorge about 200 yds. 
wide, with precipitous sides. 
| Path follows the r. bank of the river down-stream 
through this gorge, first S., then bending round to” 
the W. Just at the bend of the valley, up a tiny 
side valley on the opposite side, is the village of 
Glanitsié, pop. 500. The plateau above is some 
3,700 ft. high. 
Path crosses the Ladon by an old stone bridge, 
Qq2 
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called Gephyri tes Kyras (‘The Lady’s Bridge’), and 
turns SW. and then SSE., rounding the W. edge of 
the plateau and going up the valley of a stream which 
flows NNW. into the Ladon. The E. side of the 
valley rises very steeply to the plateau. The W. 
bank is not so precipitous, but rises more gently to 
the hills behind which is Vervitsa (see Route 87, 
under mile 283). 

Path crosses to the 1. or W. bank. At the head 
of the valley there is a path E. over the plateau to 


‘|Valtesiniko (see Route 91 (a), mile 564). 


The main path turns §., then SSW. over a barren 
plateau, alt. 3,650 ft. To the W. is the highest point, 
alt. 4,419 ft. Path descends to town of Langadia. 

Langadia (see Route 87, under mile 283). 

From here the route follows the carriage-road, 
which leaves the town in a W. direction, makes a 
great bend to the S., then another to the N., reaching 
a height of over 3,600 ft.; and then descends SE. 
to the upper valley of the Demetsana, which it 
follows SSE. to the chani of Karkalod. 

Chaéni of Karkalot on the Tripolitsi—Demetsina 
road (283 miles from Tripolits4). Hence in a general 
8. direction by this road past the towns of Demet- 
sana, Stemnitsa, and Karytaina to Megaldpolis as by 
Route 87, miles 283-58}. 

Megalopolis. 


ROUTE 93 
PATRAS—AIGION (VOSTITSA), 24} miles 


A carriage-road through the coast plain as far as Psathé- 
Ppyrgos (mile 10), and, from just beyond Kamérais (mile 18}) 
to Aigion. Between these two villages, where the coast plain 
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is interrupted by steep mountains sloping down to the shore, 
there is a bridle-path only. 

The coast plain around both Patras and Aigion is devoted 
almost exclusively to currant-growing ; here and there are 
groups of olive-trees. In the valleys of the hill country that 
backs the plain corn is grown as well as currants and olives. 
On the mountains behind are fir and oak woods. The plain 
is fairly thickly inhabited, and there are some villages on the 
hills. A path goes from near Patras (see below, mile 12) 
over these hills to rejoin the main route at Kaméarais. 

A large number of torrents flow down from the mountains 
to the plain ; most of these are dry in summer, but in winter 
often overflow their banks, and one of them, the Salmeniko, 
which flows into the sea near Kamérais, may be unfordable 
after heavy rain. A few of these streams are known to be 
crossed by bridges, but details as to the others are wanting. 

The railway runs parallel to the road the whole way. Foot- 
passengers can cross the streams by the railway bridges. 

The shore is low and sandy except where the mountains 
come down close to the sea (seeabove). At Cape Rhion (Késtro 
Mores: see below, mile 4) the shore forms a promontory only 
1} mile distant from the opposite promontory on the main- 
land of Greece, Kastro Roumelids (see Route 34, mile 24). 

Aigion is one of the most important commercial centres 
of the Peloponnese for the export of currants. It has the 
best harbour in the gulf of Corinth. It has suffered con- 
siderably from earthquakes, the last having occurred in 1888. 

miles | 
0 Patras (see Route 88). 
Road goes NNE. about 4 mile from the shore. 
The railway is on the 1. close to the shore. 
13 Branch path ENE. up into the hills, crossing 
a torrent-bed. The hills are covered with currant- 
plantations. It proceeds as follows : 
| miles 


t 


K&to Sychen&, pop. 280. Ano Sychena is 
jabout 1 mile to the 8. 
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miles | miles 
13 Voundéni, alt. 732 ft., pop. 150, is 1 mile to 
the S. on a plateau covered with cornfields 
and thick shrubs. 
4 Kastritsi, alt. 1,300 ft., pop. 960. Path 
continues E., generally at the same height, 
crossing a number of deep and narrow gorges. 
Mt. Voidias rises on the r., the higher slopes 
covered with fir-trees. Path crosses a con- 
glomerate ridge, alt. 1,552 ft., then descends 
through thick bushes to Kalyvia Salmenikou. 
ll Kalyvia Salmenikou, alt. 1,030 ft., pop. 
450; on the 1. bank of the Salmenfko river, 
which here issues from a gorge in the moun- 
tains to the S. ; below, the valley widens out. 
The mountain-slopes above the village are 
covered with oak-trees. To the N., between 
Salmeniko and the shore of the gulf, is a ridge, 
alt. 2,530 ft., which on the N. slopes steeply 
to the coast (see below, mile 10). It is 
covered with Aleppo pines. To the E., are 
more hills, rising to 2,000 ft. A branch path 
igoes over these to Aigion. To the S. are the 
‘high mountains of Agriékampo, alt. 5,600 ft., 
‘and Barbas, alt. 5,292 ft., the latter covered 
‘with fir-trees. There are shepherds’ en- 
| campments near the summit. 

Path. goes NE. down the 1. bank of the 
river, which in winter and spring may become 
an impassable torrent. The valley is wide 

‘and well cultivated. 
15 | Path rejoins main road at Kamarais (see 
\below, mile 183). 
Main road continues NNE. through the plain. , 
3 Bosattika, pop. 650. ; 
4 Branch road N. to Rhion (KAstro Moreés), pop. 
370, P.O., C. H.; on a promontory opposite Késtro 
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Roumelids on the mainland (see Route 34, mile 24). 
There are ruins of Frankish castles on both points. 

Hagios Vasilios, a prosperous village on the coast 
to the ]. of the road, pop. 750. 

Road bends round ENE., having on the 1. a loose 
stony peninsula jutting far out into the sea and 
forming the most northerly point of the Peloponnese; 
the cape was in ancient times called Drepanon, a 
name which has survived in the village of Drapanos, 
pop. 600, which lies to the r. of the road E. of Hagios 
Vasilios. 

Road crosses the wide stony bed of the Drapanos, 
a winter torrent. 

Psathopyrgos (Zachouliétika), pop. 390, C. H. 

Coast plain and road end. From here there runs 
a steep coast-line due E., broken up by many small 
inlets, between which the short streams coming from 
the hills have brought down heaps of rubble; the 
pebbly beach is a few yds. wide. The slopes on the 
r., rising to 2,530 ft., are covered with Aleppo pines, 
plane-trees, arbutus, oleander, and a variety of 
flowering shrubs. The railway is carried along on 
a shelf about 70 ft. above the water, supported by 
high retaining walls, and over many iron bridges. 
On the opposite shore of the gulf are the high moun- 
tains of the mainland. 

The path leads up and down the slopes parallel 
to the railway. 

Ziria, pop. 450, is on the hills above, not far from 
the summit. 

Lambiri, pop. 300, P. T.O. Coast-line turns SE., 
and path and railway follow it. The hills recede, and 
the path goes across a coast plain again, covered 
with currant-fields. 

Kamarais, pop. 600, P. T. O., is on the 1. bank of 
the Salmeniko river (see above, under mile 13), which 
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has here a wide stony bed, easy to cross in summer, 
but full of water in winter and spring. 

Path crosses the river near the railway bridge, and 
carriage-road begins again on the other side. The 
road is to the N. of the railway, between it and the 
coast, which is close on the 1. Road and railway 
run thus side by side to Aigion, in SE. direction. 

Longos, pop. 440. 

Mourla, pop. 640, P.O. On the hills to the r. 
about 3 miles inland are the villages of Aragézena, 
pop. 420, Grépa, pop. 320, and farther inland Verinou, 
alt. 2,700 ft., pop. 370. 

Wooden bridge over the Gaidaropniktes (‘ Donkey- 
drowning ’) river. The river flows from Mt. Barbas 
inthe S. Near the head of the valley are the villages 
of Arachova, alt. 2,434 ft., pop. 840, and Paraskevé, 
alt. 1,985 ft., pop. 440, each about 7 miles from Mourl. 
The valley-bed is here 1,837 ft. above the sea, and its 
slopes are covered with cornfields and a few groups of 
fir-trees. 

Road continues SE., then just before entering 
Aigion crosses the railway to ascend to the upper 
town, the railway keeping close to the shore. 

Aigion (Vostftsa), pop. 8,000, P. T. O., C. H., gen- 
darmerie. The town is situated on a hill descend- 
ing in height from E. to W. Facing the sea the cliff 
is about 150 ft. high, but half-way up is a terrace 
about 50 yds. wide. At the foot of the cliff is a beach 
about 100 yds. wide. The town is divided between 
all three positions, the hill, the terrace, and the shore. 
On the shore are mostly currant-warehouses, a few 
shops, the railway station and Custom House. The 
principal part of the town is on the terrace, to which 
a broad road leads from the shore, also an old sub- 
terranean passage through the rock. There are many 


large houses here. There is a hospital in the town. 
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There is an excellent supply of water, rising in 
springs close to the shore, as often in Greece. The 
largest is on the r. of the railway, about } mile W. of 
the station, and has 16 jets under an arcade. 200 yds. 
farther is another spring with nine jets sunk below 
the level of the road, close to the pier. 

The harbour is the best in the gulf of Corinth. 
A substantial mole extends sufficiently far from the 
shore (to about the middle of the bay) to admit of - 
steamers for cargo anchoring W. of it and mooring 
with stern hawsers to it ; a stone quay has also been 
built along the shore below the cliff. 

Aigion owes its prosperity almost entirely to the 
currant-plantations surrounding it. In 1913 nearly 
28 million Ib. of currants were exported (rather 
more than a fifth of the export from Patras); in 
addition there were exported about 460,000 lb. of 
sultanas. Imports consist chiefly of timber. 


ROUTE 94 


A{GION—KALAVRYTA—LEV{DI—TRIPOLITSA 
Via Lake Puonté, 754 miles * 


A bridle-path as far as Levidi (mile 58}); thence cart-track 
and carriage-road as in Route 61, miles 53-70. 

The route leaves Aigion by the carriage-road (Route 95), 
but soon turns S. into the mountain country betweén the 
coast plain and Kalavryta (see Route 91). The mountains 
are here mostly wooded with fir ér pine-trees; in the deep 
valleys olive-trees are grown. The path is difficult and 
fatiguing, and passes very few villages. It goes up the gorge 
of the Kalavryta river, which is often a wild torrent in the 
rainy season, but is crossed by several stone foot-bridges. 
From Kalavryta the path goes over a high plateau S. of 
Mt. Chelmés, then along its E. slopes between it and Mt. 
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Ziria, to the upland lake of Phonié. The lake is now largely- 
drained by katavéthres, and a large area is sown with corn 
and maize. The mountains around are covered with fine 
fir forests. The path continues S. along the E. side of Dour- 
douvana and Saitds (see Route 91), and then descends to the 
upland plain of Orchomenus near Levidi, where it joins the 
path from Corinth (Route 61). 


miles 
0 


4} 


Aigion (Vostitsa : see Route 93). 
Path leaves 8. across the plain through currant- 
fields. 3 

Path reaches Vostitsa river and proceeds up the 
valley along the 1. bank. This river is formed by the 
junction of the Vlasié and Laépata rivers flowing from 
the Olonés mountains in the 8. (see Route 91, miles 
26-34). North of the junction it flows through a 
wild and deep gorge about 5 miles long, between Mt. 
Barbas, alt. 5,292 ft., on the W. and Mt. Pteéri, alt. 
5,840 ft., onthe E. In the spring it becomes a torrent 
and is sometimes impassable. 

Path crosses the river to the r. bank, alt. about 
500 ft. 

Up the valley on the 1. or W. bank, about 4 miles 
fram the crossing, is the village of Kounina, pop. 930, 
just below the edge of a high plateau, alt. 2,350 ft., 
planted with cornfields and vineyards and possessing 
a good spring called Pelekistra. The river flows 
1,500 ft. below, alt. 577 ft.; the banks are planted 
with olive-trees. This 1. side of the valley, the wall 
of the plateau, is terraced and covered with Aleppo 
pines; the terrace follows the valley till the coast 
plain is reached. In a narrow tributary valley is the 
nunnery of Pepelenitsa. The other side of the valley 
is less steep ; opposite Pepelenitsa is the monastery of 
the Taxiarches surrounded by fine fruit-trees. Higher 
up the valley on the r. bank, just W. of the summit 
of Mt. Ptéri, is Mavriki, pop. 780. The N. slopes of 
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Ptéri are well wooded : olive-trees grow as far up as 
1,300 ft. above the sea ; at 1,600 ft. fir-trees begin. 

Path goes SE. on to a high saddle between Mt. 
Ptéri on the S. and a ridge, alt. 3,317 ft., on the N. 
at the edge of the coast plain. This ridge is covered 
with pine woods. 

Pyrgos, alt. 2,607 ft., a small hamlet, round which 
maize and lentils are grown. Path continues SSE., 
descending to the valley of the Baphouskia river. 

Valley of the Baphouskia river, alt. 2,000 ft. High 
up on the r. beneath the summit of Mt. Ptéri is the 
village of Ptéri, alt. 3,572 ft., pop. 330. 

Path ascends SE. up a wide valley, where corn, 
vines, and lentils are cultivated; to the N. is Mt. 
Rotsiko, alt. 4,816 ft. 

Velvina, pop. 410, is to the N. on the slopes of 
Rotsiko. Klapatsouna, pop. 510, lies about 2 miles 
to the S. up a side valley. A 

Summit of a wide pass, alt. 2,772 ft. Path goes E. 
down a valley. 

Doumena, pop. 340. 

Path reaches valley of Kalavryta river, here running 
through a narrow gorge (see Route 95, mile 8). 
From here the path goes roughly parallel to the light 
railway from Didkophto to Kalavryta. 

Path crosses the river by a stone foot-bridge, alt. 
1,750 ft., and proceeds S. by the r. bank, ascending 
the slopes above the river. Where a steep mass of 
rock pushes forward into the valley is situated the 
famous monastery of Megaspélaion. 

Monastery of Megaspélaion. The cliff is here 
perpendicular, and divided into several huge steps, 
ag it were, separated from each other by narrow 
rocky ledges. On the face of the lowest but largest 
rock is the monastery, covering the entrance to a 
wide cavern, and seeming to form part of the rock. 
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It is 3,032 ft. above the sea; the river runs nearly 
1,000 ft. below. A rubble slope beneath the monas- 
tery, watered by a conduit, carries the terraced 
gardens of the monks. Megaspélaion is one of the 
most important monasteries in Greece, and is a very 
old foundation (said to date back to the fourth 
century). The bulk of the present building, of 
5 stories, was erected after a fire in 1640. It con- 
ducted a successful defence against Ibrahim Pasha 
in the War of Independence. 

A zigzag path leads down the slope to the river 
again. y 

Path crosses river by a stone foot-bridge and ascends 
to Zachlorot, pop. 700, P.O. A branch path goes W. 
over a bare ridge, alt. 3,600 ft., to Rogof, 2 miles, pop. 
320, and Kerpené, 5 miles, alt. 3,507 ft., pop. 610, 
P.T.0.; situated at the head of a stream flowing 
SE. to the Kalavryta river. 

Path goes 8. up the 1. bank of the Kaldvryta 
through a narrow gorge. The slopes on the W. are 
barren, those on the E. are covered with fir-trees. 
Path crosses the stream several times. 

Souvards, alt. 4,000 ft., pop. 100, is on the E. bank 
up a small tributary valley. The main valley bends 
round SW., and opens out. Farther on, it becomes 
very fertile. 

Vrachni, pop. 160, is up another tributary valley 
on the r. bank. 

Branch path NW. up a wide valley to Kerpené, 
3 miles (see above, mile 16). 

Path continues WSW. along the r. bank of the 
river through the valley, which becomes marshy. 

Kalavryta, alt. 2,400 ft. (see Route 91, mile 40: 
about 8 hrs. from Aigion for a traveller with pack- 
animals). 

Path turns E., on to the hill where the old castle 
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stood and thence to a ridge, leaving the path to 
Soudena on the r. (Route 91 (6)). It ascends through 
fir forests to the high plateau of Xerékampo (‘ Dry 
Field’) on the N. slopes of Mt. Chelmés. Only a few 
bushes grow on the plateau itself. The plateau is 
5,300-5,600 ft. high ; to the S. the fir forests on the 
slopes of Chelmés continue as far up as 6,250 ft. above 
the sea. 

The path continues E. across the plateau and 
suddenly comes upon the steep cliff that forms the 
W. side of the gorge of the Styx, just above its 
junction with a stream coming N. from Zarotchla 
(see below). Path descends to the bed of the 
valley. 

Path reaches junction of Styx and Zarouchla 
streams, alt. 2,917 ft. There lie on the slopes three 
small villages, Mesorougia, pop. 200, and Peristéra, 
pop. 280, on the 1. bank, and Sélos, pop. 150, on the 
r. bank. 


A path leads from Sélos up the gorge of the 
Styx by the side of the stream; it is steep and 
difficult. 1} mile up it reaches the meeting-place of 
three brooks beneath the towering heights of Chelmés ; 
the middle stream is the Styx, which comes out of a 
gorge between the two arms of the horseshoe ridge 
of Chelmés. On the W. a nearly perpendicular cliff 
of over 3,000 ft. rises towards the N. end of the horse- 
shoe. The path ascends the W. end of the gorge and 
after 2 hrs. descends to the. caldron of the Styx, 
a wild and remote spot. Over the W. valley-wall 
the small stream, fed by snow-fields, falls 600 ft., 
reaching the bottom only as fine spray ; it wets the 
whole rock face and has covered it with a black 
incrustation, to which the fall owes its modern name, 


Mavronéri (‘Black Water’). From the fall there is 
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a difficult climb over a ledge to the summit of 
Chelmés. 

| Below the junction of the Styx and the Zarotchla 
the stream flows N. through a narrow wooded gorge 
‘as the Akréta river to the Corinthian gulf (see 
|Route 95, mile 16). 


Path crosses the stream and goes SE., then S. up 
ithe valley of the Zarotchla. 

Hagia Varvara, pop. 460, is up the slopes to the |. 
Zarotchla, alt. 3,343 ft., pop. 370. The houses of 
\the village lie scattered among fruit-trees. On the 
‘mountains to the E. are fir and pine-trees. Corn is 
|cultivated to a height of 4,754 ft. 

Path goes SE., climbing up to a pass between 
|@ mountain, alt. 6,152 ft., on the 1. and an E. ‘spur 
of Chelmés, alt. about 5,750 ft., on the r. 

| Summit of pass, alt. 4,750 ft. Boundary between 
the proviwces of Elis-Achaia and Corinthia-Argolis. 
Path descends a valley; the stream flows into the 
|Phonidtiko (see below). 

A branch path goes W. to the monastery of Hagios 

Geérgios, then ascends over a pass, alt. 4,971 ft., 
between Chelmés and Mt. Dourdotvana to Planitérou 
|(see Route 91 (b), mile 484). 
Valley opens into the plain of Phonia, alt. 2,620 ft. 
‘Another, longer valley, that of the Phoniatiko 
(Potami, comes in from the N. The village of Syvista, 
alt. 3,300 ft., pop. 700, is situated on the slopes 
between the two. The valley of the Phonidtiko is 
broad but stony; the upper part of the plain is 
largely taken up by this valley. A branch path goes 
N. up it to Stené, 2 miles, pop. 340, and Karyé, 
8 miles, alt. 3,970 ft., pop. 280, near the head of the 
valley, whence a path goes over the watershed to 
Zacholli (see Route 95, mile 23). 
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East of the valley rises the great wall of Mt. Ziria 
(ancient Cyllene), alt. 7,789 ft. 

Path continues SE. and crosses the Phoniatiko. 

Goura, alt. 3,058 ft., pop. 1,070, P.O., is 1 mile 
ENE. on the slopes above the river. Mt. Ziria is 
encircled on its W. and SW. sides by a semicircular 
mountain-range, from which it is separated by a high- 
lying enclosed valley. A branch path goes from 
'Gotra, crossing the crest of this secondary range (alt. 
4, 301 ft.), and descends to the valley, which has 
a marshy bed, the only outlet for its waters being 
'a katavothra. It then turns S. into a valley opening 
linto the plain of Stymphalus, and descends to Kastania 
‘and Lafka (see Route 61, mile 40). 

Path proceeds 8. along the 1. bank of the Phoniatiko. 

Branch path W. across the river to Kalyvia Phonias, 
alt. 2,549 ft., pop. 730; lying among fine fig-trees 
near the N. edge of what used to be Lake Phonia 
(ancient Pheneos). On a small hill 8. of Kalyvia, 
which projected into the lake as a peninsula, are the 
scanty ruins of the ancient Pheneos. 

The lake is surrounded on all sides but the N. by 
steep banks, and the marks of its former level can 
‘be seen, 130 ft. higher than at present (2,375 ft. above 
ithe sea in 1888; it is now still lower). The sur- 
‘rounding mountains, which rise steeply from the two 
\great bays formed by the lake on the W. and S., are 
lcovered by dark fir forests. The area occupied by 
this lake has varied greatly in recent times; it 
depends on the state of the two katavdthres which 
carry off the water, especially that on the SW. These 
have often been choked up, perhaps by earthquakes, 
and then the whole area of the plain is occupied by 
water. The lake was full from about 1840 to 1880, 
and is thus shown on the French 1: 200,000 map, 
1852, and such more recent maps as have copied it. 
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It has been falling since then, and a large area was 
cultivated in 1888. The level of the water was then 
100 ft. lower than in 1852. The lake has now almost 
entirely disappeared, and there are only marshy 
places near the two katavdthres. Steps are being 
taken to keep these clean. 

Of these katavéthres that on the SW. is the more 
important, and takes the waters of the Phonidtiko 
and other streams in the NW. After going through 
this subterranean passage the waters reappear as the 
source of the Ladon (see Route 91 (6), mile 56). The 
smaller katavéthra on the SE., near Guidéza, takes the 
waters of streams flowing from the S. and flows 
probably into Lake Stymphalus. 

The area of the lake is now mostly sown with corn 
and maize; and grass grows there with a luxuriance 
unknown elsewhere in Greece. 


A branch path goes SSW. from Kalyvia along the 
W. edge of the plain, then W. through fine fir forests 
over a saddle, alt. 3,875 ft., between Mts. Dour- 
douvana and Saitds to Lykouri and the valley of the 
Ladon (see Route 91 (6), mile 56). 


Path goes S. along E. edge of the plain beneath 
the steep wooded mountains that separate this plain 
from that of Lake Stymphalus. 

Mesin6, pop. 430. 

Mosia, pop. 330. Path continues with steep slopes 
on the |: and the cultivated plain on the r. 

Guidza,. at the S. end of the plain, pop. 500. 

Path ascends a valley, and then goes over barren’ 
plateaus, alt. 3,400 ft., the boundary between the 
provinces of Corinthia-Argolis and Arcadia. Mt. 
Skipeza,. alt. 6,332 ft., is on the 1. (see Route 61, 


mile 40), 
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Path descends to the plain of Orchomenus. 
50 | Branch path W. over barren hills, past the hamlet 
of Bedéni, to Kato Agali, surrounded by cultivated 
ground, pop. 450, whence a path goes over a ridge 
to Dara (see Route 91 (6), mile 593). 
Path proceeds S. through the plain, which is very 
marshy towards the SW. ; alt. 2,070 ft. 
_ 554 Kalpaki, the village at the foot of the acropolis of 
Orchomenus. The path from Corinth via Lake Stym- 
phalus comes in from NE. (see Route 61, mile 50). 
Path proceeds SSW. across the plain of Levidi. 
58} Levidi. Hence by road through the plain of 
Mantineia to Tripolitsd as in Route 61, miles 53-70. 
75} Tripolitsa. 


ROUTE 95 
AIGION—CORINTH, 55} miles 


A carriage-road for the first 8 miles, as far as the E. bank 
of the Kalavryta river; thence a cart-track, unmetalled, 
with scarcely any bridges over the many streams that flow 
down from the mountains to the S., until Xylékastro is 
reached (mile 354). From there the carriage-road, in poor 
condition, continues as far as Corinth. . 

The route follows the coast-line closely the whole way, 
parallel to the railway. The narrow coast plain, which 
seldom exceeds 400 yds. in breadth after the plain of Aigion 
is passed, is interrupted here and there by ridges which 
project N. from the line of mountains S. of the plain and fall 
steeply to the coast. But after Cape Avgé (mile 27) is passed, 
the plain, of varying width, continues uninterrupted as far as 
Corinth. Up to Demenié (mile 40}) it is quite narrow (up to 
300-400 yds. wide); beyond, it widens out into the very 
fertile district known as Vécha, which is 2} to 3 miles wide. 
East of Aigion the plain is occupied by currant-plantations ; 
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between the Kalavryta river (mile 8) and Xylékastro there 
are numerous olive groves and vineyards in the river-valleys. 
After Xylékastro again currant vines are almost exclusively 
grown, with a few scattered olive-trees in the fields. High 
mountains culminating in Chelmés and Ziria (see Routes 91 
and 94) back the coast district to the S. The main ridges 
and their northern spurs that approach nearer the coast are 
mostly well wooded with pine and fir-trees. But beyond 
Demenié the high mountains cease, and there a series of low 
plateaus bounds the plain on the 8S. 

The region is fairly thickly populated and is well cultivated. 
Many new villages have sprung up, the inhabitants of the 
mountain districts being attracted by the success of currant- 
growing to the plains. Between Aigion and Xylékastro we 
meet the peculiar kalgvia settlements often found in Greece, 
where fertile plains exist in immediate neighbourhood to 
mountain country. Practically every settlement consists of 
a summer village in the highlands and a winter village in the 
plain; only a small proportion of the inhabitants remains 
permanently in one place. 

Numerous streams are passed, some of which are fairly 
large and contain water all the year round. Most of them 
become torrents in winter and spring, and may do great 
damage to the fields. All are crossed by railway bridges, 
passable for foot-passengers, but only a few by road bridges. 
Their wide stony beds are, however, fordable throughout the 
year, except after heavy rain. 

A path goes from Dervéni via Zachouli into the interior to 
join the route from Aigion to Tripolits&é (Route 94) in the 
plain of Phonié; another goes from Kidto (mile 42}) via 
Kleménti to the plain of Stymphalus, and there joins the 
Corinth-Tripolits4 path (Route 61). 

A battle took place in January 1823, in the War of Inde- 
pendence, at the pass of Mavra Lithdria (mile 194), where 
mountains slope down close to the shore. After the defeat of 
Dramali at Dervendki on the Corinth—Argos road (see Route 53, 
introduction) and the capture of Nauplia by the Greeks, the 
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Turks in Corinth decided to retreat to Patras. Leaving 
a small garrison at Corinth, and sending part of the army by 
sea, the remainder, about 3,500 strong, marched by land along 
the coast road. At Mavra Litharia the way was barred by 
a Greek force, and their retreat was subsequently cut off by 
another body of Greeks. To right and left their escape was 
barred by the cliffs and the sea. They had already killed 
and consumed their animals when a Turkish fleet appeared 
and, after much loss, succeeded in rescuing the force and 
conveying it to Patras. 

The coast between Aigion and Corinth is everywhere clear 
of danger and may be approached at discretion. There are 
no harbours, only open roadsteads where, during fine weather, 
coasting vessels collect the produce of the country at the 
different landing-places. The chief of these are Dervéni 
(mile 23), Kéto Loutré (mile 304), Xylékastro {mile 354), and 
Kisto (mile 423). 

For Corinth and the Corinth Canal see Route 52, miles 
464-523. 

miles 

0 Aigion. Road goes SE. through the currant-fields 
in the plain. It is here some 2 miles from the coast ; 
the railway is about 1 mile to the N. between it and 
\the coast. 

2 Branch track NE. to Teméni near the coast, 14 mile, 
‘pop. 1,020, P. O. 

Wooden bridge over the Vostitsa river (see Route 94, 
mile 2). The river often does great damage by 
floods to the currant-plantations, being insufficiently 
dammed. 

34 | Zevgolatié, pop. 410; a ridge, alt. 3,317 ft., is 
|close on the r., covered with pine-trees. Road bends 

round to ESE., still going through currant-fields. 

3} Rizémylo on the r., pop. 240. 

5} | Bridge over the Baphotskia river (see Route 94, 
‘mile 94). The valley is covered with thick olive 
groves, between which the stream finds its way. 
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The plain narrows to about 14 mile. On ther. is 
Mt. Rotsiko (see Route 94, mile 94). 

Trypia, pop. 320. Road crosses Kalavryta river 
by a wooden bridge (see Route 94, mile 143). The 
bed is wide and stony ; the river comes from the 8. 
out of a dark and narrow gorge between high, flat- 
topped mountains, and then spreads out over the 
stony bed in the plain. The valley is planted with 
olive-trees ; on the hills at the back are pine woods, 

Road becomes a track, going E. 

Diakophtitika Kalyvia, pop. 1,440. The parent 
village of Didkophto lies 4 miles to the S. on a plateau 
2,000 ft. high; it is now deserted. Behind is another 
plateau over 4,000 ft. high. 

The railway station of Didkophto (near Diakophti- 
tika) is the junction for the light railway to Kalavryta. 

The hills now come down close to the sea, 400-600 ft. 
high, leaving only a narrow space for the track and 
the railway. 

Track crosses Diakophto river, with a small plain 
at its mouth, planted with olive-trees. Pine-covered 
hills approach the sea again. 

Platanos, pop. 810, P.O., where the hills recede 
somewhat. Farther on, hills covered with pines again 
approach the sea, and the pass between them and the 
sea continues for some 3 miles. Then they recede to 
form the plain of Akréta, some 300-400 yds. wide. 
Track goes SE. 

Stone bridge over the Akrata river. This river 
flows from Mt. Chelmés, being formed by the junction 
of the Styx and Zarotchla streams (see Route 94, 
mile 303); near the sea it flows in a large valley. 
with a wide delta. Up the valley, about 7 miles 
from the coast, is Kato Potamia, pop. 420, with Ano 
Potamiaé above it, pop. 310. East of these villages 
on the other bank is Valimé, pop. 770. 
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The plain of Akréta is thickly populated; it is 
covered with currant-fields and olive groves. It 
extends along the coast for some 3} miles. 

Akrata, pop. 900, P.T.O. South of the plain are 
the Porrovitsa hills, alt. 2,300 ft., with the village of 
the same name, pop. 200, near the summit. 

Track crosses Tholé brook and turns E. 

Track crosses Vlovokitikos river. 


A path goes up the 1. bank of the river to Arphara, 
5 miles, alt. 1,400 ft., pop. 620, P. T. O.; situated up 
a side valley. It continues N. to Svirou, 7 miles, pop. 
130, then, past Vell& on the r., to Synevré, 8 miles, 
pop. 180, Rachova, 94 miles, alt. 4,000 ft., pop. 860, 
and Perithéri, 12 miles, alt. 3,200 ft., pop. 700. Fir 
forests cover the slopes. 

Another path goes S. up the slopes above the r. 
bank to Vlovoka, 3 miles, alt. 1,350 ft., pop. 600. 
The high plateau of Evrostina, alt. 3,819 ft., covered 
with fir-trees, rises to the E. There are many springs 
and a number of villages on its W. slope above the 
river. The path continues N. along the slopes to 
Vergouvitsa, 5 miles, alt. 1,700 ft., pop. 500, and 
Seliané, 7} miles, alt. 2,050 ft., pop. 730, P. T. O.; 
inhabited only in the summer ; in winter the people 
go to their currant-fields W. of Aigion. On the 
plateau of Evrostina numerous flocks find pasture ; 
the plateau is accessible only from the S. 


Track proceeds E. along the coast. 

A northern spur of the Evrostina runs down to the 
sea, connected by a ridge, alt. 1,247 ft., with the 
plateau to the S. This spur has very steep slopes 
on the E. and W.; on the N. towards the sea the 
slopes are gentler. The route along the coast is by 


the pass of Mavra Lithéria (see introduction), with 
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a small harbour and a telegraph office. On the spur 
stood the ancient city of Aegira, commanding this 
pass and the one on the ridge to the S. The railway 
station of Aegira is at the W. end of the pass. 

Track goes through the pass, crossing the boundary 
between the provinces of Elis-Achaia and Corinthia- 
Argolis, and the mountains again recede a little from 
the coast; the small stony plain is planted with 
olives ; on the slopes to the S. are currant-plantations. 

Dervéni, pop. 1,210, P. T. O.; situated near the |. 
bank of the Zachoulitiko stream. 


Up the valley of this stream on its r. bank are the 
villages of Kotitos, 33 miles, pop. 530, and Zachoili, 
4} miles, alt. 2,044 ft., pop. 590; deserted in winter 
owing to the cold: South of Zachouli is the high 
table-land of Mavron Gros, alt. 5,742 ft. 

A path goes S. from Zachouli up the valley, which 
is here about 100 yds. wide and bounded by mountain 
walls 600 ft. high, between Evrostina and Mavron 
Oros ; the heights are covered with black pines. 
The path goes over a watershed, alt. 4,163 ft., and 
descends a little to Kary& in the valley of the 
|Phoniatiko Potémi (see Route 94, mile 38). 

Track crosses by a stone bridge the Zachoulitiko, 
which has a wide stony valley, and proceeds E. along 
the coast plain, or rather incline, which is stony 
and grows only olives. Hills to r., rising to 1,000 ft., 
are covered with prickly-oak bushes and scrub. 

Lygiaé on the r., pop. 350. 

; Avgé, pop. 560. 

| ‘Track crosses Skoupéiko river, a winter torrent. 

_ Cape Avg6é (‘Egg’). A ridge starts from the 
mountains on the 8. and runs down the r. bank of 
the Skoupéiko to the shore, forming the cape, which 
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makes a good landmark for sailors in the gulf. This 
is the last time on this route that the coast plain is 
totally interrupted by hills coming down close to the 
shore. 


Up the valley of the Skoupéiko are the villages of 
Pitsa, alt. 2,400 ft., pop. 750, above the r. bank, 
Skotpa, pop. 350, on the 1. bank, and Geléne, alt. 
3,300 ft., pop. 1,000, near the head of the valley and 
divided into three hamlets. 


Track continues ESE. along the coast. The 
narrow plain is backed by a long limestone range, 
alt. 3,753 ft. 

Kato Loutré, pop. 390, with a small harbour. 

Stomio on the 1., pop. 630, P. O. 

Track crosses Phonissa stream by an iron bridge. 
At the head of the valley, some 7 miles from the 
coast, is the village of Mazi, alt. 2,300 ft., pop. 400. 

Kamiri, pop. 550. To theS. rises a steep limestone 
hill, called Panagia, alt. 2,402 ft. Farther on, the 
plain is bounded on the SW. by heights rising to 
650 ft., covered with pines. 

Track crosses Trikkalitikos river by a stone bridge. 
The valley is very fertile in its lower part. 

Xylokastro, pop. 1,750, P. T. O., C. H. 


A path goes SW. up the Trikkalitikos valley into the 
interior. The bed, which varies greatly in width, 
is covered with currant-fields and olive groves. 
The E. valley-wall is extremely steep ; and the path 
soon leaves the valley to mount the slopes on the 
W. After passing the small village of Zougra, it 
continues above the 1. bank of the valley to Trikkala, 
about 11 miles, alt. 3,429 ft., pop. 1,660, where there 


are copious springs. The river flows from Mt. Zfria, 
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which is to the S. of Trikkala, alt. 7,789 ft. (see 
Route 61, mile 353, and Route 94, mile 38). The 
ascent of Ziria is easily made from here. The path 
goes up a narrow valley, past some scattered pine- 
trees, to the plateau of Ziria, alt. 4,820 ft., which is 
about 2 miles wide and affords excellent pasture for 
flocks of sheep, goats, and horses. Shepherds bring 
their tents and brushwood cabins here for the summer. 
Snow remains thick on the summit till well on in 
the summer ; later, shepherds bring their flocks up 
to the top ; the highest slopes are covered with alpine 
plants. The E. peak of Ziria is 6,939 ft. high; be- 
tween the two peaks is the deep valley of the Trik- 
kalitikos, which rises on a curved ridge between the 
E. and W. peaks. The E. slopes of the mountain are 
covered with fine fir woods. 

From Trikkala a path goes SSE. round the E. end’ 
of Ziria to Dotisia and thence to the plain of Stym- 
phalus (see Route 61, mile 354). 

Another path from Xylékastro goes 8. along the 
r. bank of the river to Zemend, 4 miles, alt. 1,700 it., 
pop. 530. The conglomerate and marl that have 
fallen from the mountains here have been eaten 
away by erosion into deep gorges and rocks of 
fantastic shape. From Zemené the path goes along 
the edge of the plateau E. of the Trikkalitikos, alt. 
3,600 ft.; this plateau is wooded, chiefly with fir- 
trees (with a few pines). The path reaches Panariti, 
83 miles, pop. 780, and Markasi, 10} miles, alt. 
2,799 ft., pop. 950, whence there are paths W. to 
Trikkala, and E. over the plateau to Kleménti (see 
below). The alt. of the stream between Markési 
and Trikkala is 1,703 ft. A little below the former 
village there are currant-plantations, alt. 2,300- 
2,600 ft., probably the highest place in Greece where 
currants thrive. 
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Track becomes a carriage-road again. Currant- 
plantations fill the plain as far as Corinth, with the 
exception of a wood of Aleppo pines between here 
and Sykia. 

Road goes ESE. close to the coast ; the railway is 
on the r. 

Sykia, pop. 350. Iron bridge over river. 

Melissi, pop. 560, P.O. There is a low limestone 
hill near the sea, rising out of the plain. The plain 
narrows to about 200 yds., backed by a series of 
terraces. These continue as far as Corinth, forming 
a large crescent (see also Route 55, mile 7}). 

Tholeré, alt. about 500 ft., pop. 240, lies about 
1} mile to theS. on the hills. The terraces soon recede 
again from the coast. 

Demeni6, pop. 710. Up a small valley SSW. lie 
|Lalioti, pop. 330, 24 miles, and VAltsa, alt. 1,600 ft., 
|pop. 980, 4 miles, from the road. 

Road goes SE. The terrace on the r. is covered 
with cornfields. 

Road crosses Léchova stream by an iron bridge and 
reaches Ki&to on its r. bank, pop. 1,900, P. T. O., C. H. ; 
the centre of the very fertile district known as Vécha, 
stretching from here to Corinth, some 10 miles long 
and about 3 miles wide. It produces currants almost 
exclusively. 


A branch path goes SW. along the r. bank of the 
Léchova. The stream sometimes overflows and does 
great damage. Path ascends the first low terrace and 
proceeds as follows : 

miles, 
12 Motilki, pop. 470. Cornfields on the r. 
Path rises to a second terrace, alt. 500 ft. 
One mile to the SE. is Vasilik6, pop. 780, near 
the ruins of the ancient town of Sicyon, 
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6} 


vey 


16 


which stood at the top of a series of terraces 
forming natural fortifications, in a situation 
similar to that of Old Corinth (see Route 
58 (b), mile 34), more easily defensible from 
the coast, but less so from the land side. 

Path continues to ascend to higher terraces 
first WSW., then W. 

Soli 3 mile to the N., alt. 2,100 ft, 
pop. 470, P.T.0.; about 2 miles 8. of 
VAltsa (see above, mile 403). At the head 
of another branch of the stream, S. of 
Souli, is Matsani, pop. 720, P. T. O. 

Path goes SW. and crosses a watershed, 
alt. 2,800 ft., then descends slightly to the 
enclosed plain of Kleménti, which is very 
‘fertile and is planted with corn and maize. 
It stretches SW. nearly as far as Dousia (see 
below). 

Path goes up the W. slopes of the valley. 
Opposite on the E. side is the long, flat- 
topped mountain of Véseza. 
| Kleménti, alt. 3,192 ft., pop. 770, P.T.0.; 
‘surrounded by pine-trees; vineyards are 
planted on the slopes. To the W., a little 
above the village, is the wooded plateau over 
which the path goes to Markasi (see above, 
under mile 353). 

Path continues along the W. slopes of the 
valley. 

Kafsari, alt. 2,950 ft., pop. 900. 

Path crosses a low watershed between the 
enclosed valley of Kleménti and the Dotsia 
valley and reaches the village of Dousia. 

Village of Dousia. Branch path goes S. 
to the plain of Stymphalus, where it meets 
the Corinth-Tripolits4 path (Route 61). 
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Road continues through the plain, which widens 
jout and becomes very fertile. Olive-trees are inter- 
persed among the currant-fields. 

Bridge over the Hagios Gedrgios river, which is 
lalways full of water (see Route 55, mile 124). About 
10 miles up the valley, on the hills above the 1. bank, 
lis the village of Lidpesi, pop. 480. 

The plain is here bounded on the south by the hills 
that rise in terraces té the high land farther 8. They 
E covered with bushes and scrub. 


Nerantza, pop. 230. Véllou, pop. 1,110, is 1 mile to 
\ her. Ibrahimbey, pop. 500, is 3 mile S. of Véllou. 

Kokk6ni, pop. 720, P. 0. 

Vrachati, pop. 630, P.O., is on r. of road; Bolati, 
pop. 260, on 1. Road runs farther from the coast. 

Chasanaga on the r., pop. 350. 

Zevgolatié, pop. 1,110, is } mile to the S. Road 
crosses railway. 

Assou, pop. 610. 

Bridge over the Longopétamos river, always full of 
water (see Route 53 (b), mile 74). Road bends E. 

Perigiali, pop. 400. Road crosses railway and 
approaches the coast ; it continues close to it with 
the railway on the r. for the rest of the way. 

Kolombotsi, pop. 380, is on the r. of the road. 

Branch road S. to Old Corinth, 14 mile (see Route 
58 (b), mile 33). 

Road crosses Léfka river by a bridge. 

Corinth (see Route 52, mile 523). 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


Ir is only within the last 48 years that Greece has had 
any railway system whatsoever : now, although the progress 
of construction has been slow, there is railway connexion 
from end to end, and few towns of any size are unconnected 
by railway. The slowness of railway development was 
natural enough in a country so mountainous and one in which 
the easiest means of communication is the sea. The following 
are details of the gauge, length in kilometres, and cost of 
construction of the lines existing in 1892. 


Cost of Con- 
struction in 
Com- Gauge. Length. Millions of 
pleted. Metres. Km. Miles. Francs. 
1869 Piraeus—Athens (double 2 
track) 1-44 9 5-59 5:7 
1885 Athens—Lavrion, and Athens 
—Kephissia, 1:00 T4 45-98 Bet 
1884 V6lo—Velestino—Lérissa 1-00 60 37-28 23-0 
1886 Velestino—Kalabéka 1:00 143 88-86 
1884 Pyrgos—Katakolo 1:00 13 8-08 14 


1890 i 
¥rgos, with branch line : wre 
to Kyliéne and Vartholo- 1-00 358 222-46 
mié (14 km.) 
1886 Corinth Argos Neuplla 1-00 65 40-39 33-6 
1891 Argos — Tripolitsé — Leon- 
tari— Zevgolatié —Kala- 


mata, with branch line to 1-00 189 117-44, 


Nest 
1890 Mesolénghi—Agrinion, with 

branch line to Kryonéri 1-00 59 = 36-66 5:0 
1891 Pyrgos—Olympia 1-00 21-13-05 2-0 
1892 Didékophto—Kalavryta 

(mountain railway) 0-75 2300 «14-29 3-0 


1,014 630-08 79-1 


Since then some 400 miles have been added to the Greek 
railway system. The line from Athens to Larissa was opened 
for traffic in 1908, but before the first Balkan War (1912-13) 
Greece was completely isolated as regards railways from the 
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rest of Europe, and all projects for linking up the Athens- 
Larissa line to the railway system of the Continent were 
strongly opposed by Turkey. A railway to Larissa had been 
begun as far back as 1890 by Messrs. Godfrey, Eckersley & Co. 
of Westminster and was to have been ready in 1900. The 
work was interrupted, and Lord Cowdray offered to make 
the line at his own expense on certain conditions. This offer 
the Greek Government declined, and the work was ultimately 
taken up by the Batignolles Company of Paris. The first 
section of this, the most important of Greek railway under- 
takings, was opened by King George at Chalcis in 1904, 
and the line from Athens to Larissa and the frontier was 
opened for traffic in 1908. Connexion was finally established 
with Salonica in the spring of 1916. In 1902 the Pyrgos- 
Kyparissia branch of the Piraeus—Athens—Peloponnese railway 
was opened; with another branch to Zevgolatid on the 
Tripolitsi-Kalaméta line. A narrow-gauge railway from 
Vélo to Meliés was opened about the same time. 

In respect of construction the Greek lines fall into 
three classes: those built at the cost of the State; those 
built by private capital, such as the Attica, Katakolo, and 
Athens—Piraeus lines; and those built by private capital, 
with a kilometric guarantee from the Government, which 
takes a share of the profits, such as the Volo—Meliés railway. 
With the exception of the electric railway from the Piraeus 
to Athens all the lines are single, and most stations have only 
a single loop. All have a gauge of 1 metre (3 ft. 3% in.), 
except the Vélo—Meliés line,which is only 0-6 metre (1 ft. 11 gin.) 
wide, the Didkophto railway, which has a gauge of 0-75 metre 
(2 ft. 53 in.), and the Athens—Piraeus and the Piraeus—Larissa 
lines, which have the normal gauge of 1-44 metres (4 ft. 8} in.). 
The rolling-stock of the Greek railways is still very defective. 
The personnel is said to be fairly efficient, and the passenger 
department is well managed. The worst part of the railway 
system is the wretched station accommodation. There are 
few sidings, loop-lines, or sheds; and there is no raised 
platform at any station. Patras has practically neither plat- 
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form nor station ; the line runs, without wall or fence of any 
kind, right through the streets. At Athens both the Pelo- 
ponnesian station and the Larissa station, situated right outside 
the main part of the town, are quite unworthy of the capital. 

According to the estimate of the Greek General Staff made 
before the war with Turkey of 1912, the Greek railways were 
calculated to have a capacity of moving 120,000 troops, with 
their complement of horses and guns, through Attica and 
Thessaly to Larissa ; the troops to be moved within a time 
sufficient to take them to the Thessaly frontier before the 
Turkish army could mobilize. The railway system was to be 
supplemented by the use of motor lorries, of which a large 
number were in use at the close of the Balkan war. In 
October 1912 about 40,000 troops were concentrated at 
Larissa in the space of two weeks (using motor and mule 
transport in addition to railway). Between southern Epirus 
and Thessaly troops can be moved in summer to railheads 
by mule-paths. eC 

In addition to the railways there are electric tramways 
from Athens to Old and New Phaleron. There is also an 
electric tramway from Patras to the suburb of Itié. Public 
automobiles have been started, for example between Sdlona 
and Bralo station on the Larissa railway. (See Route 20, and 
Railways, Route I, Section iii, mile 120.) 

The railways may be divided into the following groups or 
systems : 

I. Hellenic Railway (Piraeus—Larissa—Salonica). 

IL. North-Western Railway (Kryonéri-Mesolonghi-Agrinion). 
' III. Thessalian Railway (V6lo-Lérissa—Kalabaka, and Vélo— 
Meliés), 

IV. Athens—Piraeus Electric Railway. 

V. The Attica Railway (Athens—Kephissid—Lavrion). 

VI. Piraeus—Athens—Peloponnese Railway. 

VII-LX. Salonica to (a) Constantinople, (6) Belgrade, and 
¢) Monastir Railways. 

Of these systems I to VI are detailed in the present work. 
tegarding certain of the routes more detailed information is 
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available than regarding others. For VII-IX see Handbook 
of Serbia (I.D. 1096) and Handbook of Macedonia (I.D. 1114). 

Projected Lines——Many railway projects have been dis- 
cussed. The principal projects aim at opening up the newly 
acquired territories, and are as follows : 

1. From Kalabéka (on the Vélo-Trikkala line) via Yanina 
to a point on the coast opposite Corfu. 

2. From Yanina to Préveza. 

3. From Yanina through Kozane to Vérria (on the Salonica- 
Monastir line). 

4. From Larissa to Kozane and Sérovich (on the Salonica- 
Monastir line). 

5. Extension of the North-Western Railway to Arta and 
Yanina. This will presumably connect with projected line 2. 

6. In Old Greece, from Megalépolis to Sparta and Gytheion. 

7. From Olympia to Megaldpolis. 

8. From Brdlo (on the Lérissa line) to Sdélona and Itéa. 


‘A. HELLENIC RAILWAY 
(ROUTES I-III) 


This line from Piraeus to Pappapouli (former Ottoman 
frontier) is worked, under the control of the Government, by 
the Hellenic Railway Company (Offices at Athens, 39 Boul. de 
lUniversité; Committee of Direction, 178 Avenue de Clichy, 
Paris ; Direction of works, Athens). The total length of the 
railway worked by the company was, on December 31, 1912, 
2724 miles, 245 being for the line Piraeus—Pappapoili, 
13} miles for the branch Schematdri-Chalcis, and 14 miles 
for the branch Lianoklédi-Stylis. The line has, since the 
war began, been extended to Plati (55 miles from Pappapouli), 
where it joins the line from Salonica (see Route I, section v). 

The country through which the line runs is in places 
extremely mountainous. The grades in some of the sections 
are very steep. The ruling grade is as heavy as 1 in 50, 
and there are a number of 1 in 60 grades. The line has also 
a number of tunnels, the longest being over 1} mile. The 
bridge-work on the line is very heavy. The longest distance 
between crossing stations is 11 miles; but this distance is 
between a dead-end siding and a station, and the actual 
distance between the two stations of Brdélo and Lianokladi is 
17} miles. There are two halts, Eleftherochéri and Spercheiés, 
between the two stations ; but it would seem that there are 
no passing sidings at these, and therefore the block section 
must be taken as 174 miles between the two stations. The 
speed of trains is given as 12} miles per hour. The time to 
tun over a distance of 173 miles would therefore be about 
lt} hour. The low rate of speed is due to the heavy grades 
and the indifferent state of theroad. To carry much increased ° 
traffic the line would have to be much improved and brought 
up to modern standards, and the block sections would require 
tobe shortened. This would, however, require a considerable 
| GREECE ss 
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amount of labour, and would in some cases, where steep 
gradients exist, be extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
On about 75 miles of the line the grades are steep. In its 
present condition, with existing rolling-stock and personnel, 
the line is said to be capable of carrying 6 trains each way 
per diem with gross loads of 140 to 150 tons. Telegraphic 
communication exists, and nothing but a through wire be- 
tween the Piraeus and Salonica is called for. 

The rolling-stock is as follows : 

(a) 32 locomotives, comprising: (1) 2 shunting-engines ; 
(2) 4 engines under repair ; (3) 3 engines unreliable or awaiting 
repairs; (4) 4 spare engines (1 at Piraeus, 1 at Schematzari, 
1 at Dadi, 1 at Lianoklddi) ; (5) 2 engines for local trains 
(1 at Chalcis, 1 at Stylis); (6) 1 ballast-train engine; (7) 16 
engines available for main-line working, Piraeus—Larissa. 

(b) 68 passenger coaches, including: 1 royal coach; 
1 annexe-coach to same; 5 first class; 5 second class; 
10 mixed (first and second class) ; 3 mixed (first, second, and 
third class); 24 third class (bogie); 9 third class (2 axle- 
trees) ; 2 service coaches. 

(c) 441 trucks in 1913, including 15 luggage vans; 65 
covered trucks with rings for animals; 60 covered wagons 
with rings for animals, with vacuum brakes; 39 covered 
wagons with rings, screw brakes, and vacuum brakes; 
31 open wagons, sides 44 ft.; 30 open wagons, sides 44 ft., 
with vacuum brakes; 32 open wagons, sides 4} ft., screw 
brake ; 25 open wagons, sides 3 ft.; 35 open wagons, sides 
3 ft., vacuum brake ; 71 wagons with falling ends and sides ; 
30 sheep trucks (with second floor to accommodate two tiers) ; 
4 tank wagons; 2 wagons with movable partitions. The 
most recent estimate gives the number of trucks available 
as 357, including 120 high-sided open wagons ; 58 drop-sided 
open wagons; 75 flats with sides; and 30 sheep wagons. 
The average load of a wagon may be taken as 6 tons, 10 tons 
being the maximum possible load. 

To this rolling-stock there fall to be added 20 ‘ Mikado’ 
type locomotives recently acquired from America ; these are 
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heavy locomotives, the maximum axle load being 15 metric 
tons (33,000 Ib.), the weight loaded being 132 tons, and they 
cannot be employed in the present state of the line. Of the 
other engines the maximum axle load is 14 tons, and their 
condition is probably not good. 

Every station has at least one loop-line ; the majority of 
them not more than one; and none of the intermediate 
stations has more than three (not including sidings into 
engine-sheds, &c.). The loops at stations on the lower 
portion of the line, i.e. between Piraeus and Skarmitsa, 
have a capacity for train loads of 12 wagons only; but on 
the upper portion, between Skérmitsa and Plati, the loops 
will hold 24 wagons each. For a regular service therefore 
a maximum tonnage of only 72 tons paying load (at 6 tons 
per wagon) per train can be counted on. The bridges will 
allow only the use of 6-coupled engines with an axle load of 
12 tons. The road, moreover, is indifferent, and also allows 
only the use of these engines. Trains would therefore have 
to be 72 tons paying load single-headed, and 144 tons paying 
load double-headed on the lower portion of the line, i.e. 
between Piraeus and Skaérmitsa, and 144 tons paying load 
single-headed between Skarmitsa and Plati (i. e. Salonica). 

The water-supply at watering stations would seem to be 
inadequate, and if trains were spaced at intervals of at least 
1} hour, or, say, possibly of 2 hours, this would allow for 
a maximum of 12 trains in each direction during the 24 hours 
This number of trains, i.e. 12, is that which was actually 
worked during the Greek mobilization in 1912, which lasted 
fora month. For the upper portion of the line, i.e. between 
Skérmitsa and Plati, these 12 trains could of course be 
reduced to 6 by reason of the station loops taking double the 
number of wagons as compared with the capacity of station 
loops below Skérmitsa. It must not be overlooked that these 
6 trains on the upper portion of the line have to be added 
to the existing service between Plati and Salonica to and 
from Monastir. On this section of the Salonica—Monastir 
line no more than 8 trains from Piraeus could be received 

S882 
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owing to the existing density of the traffic, which is on an 
average 10 trains. It appears therefore that under existing 
conditions the maximum that can be counted on in 24 hours 
from Piraeus to Salonica is 12 trains of 72 tons each, i.e. 
864 tons. 

Military sidings were, on the request of the Greek Head- 
quarters Staff, constructed in 1912, at the time of the mobi- 
lization against Turkey, at the following places (but it is 
possible that some of these sidings no longer exist) : 

(a) 3 miles: length of siding 787 ft. 

(6) 8 miles, 131 yds., to 1. of the line, at Kato Liésia, in 
a military enclosure: length of siding 328 ft. N.B.—There 
is a village Kato Lidsia 3 miles NNW. of Athens, with 
a station on Peloponnese line, which is probably the one 
meant, though no station is known to exist on the Larissa line. 

(c) 164 miles, Derelf-Kaitsa station: length of siding 459 ft. 

(d) 188 miles, Demerli station : length of siding 328 ft. 

(e) 194 miles, Orphand station: length of siding 459 ft. 

To deal with heavy military traffic the line would require 
to be put into good running order and to be given efficient 
signalling, tablet working, train control, block sections about 
3 miles apart, and good terminal and engine-changing station 
yards. In addition the rolling-stock must be improved. 
If this were done, it might be possible to work 16 trains a day 
over the line. To obtain an improved output of traffic it 
would be necessary to undertake works which would permit 
double heading, such as improvements in water-supply, 
extension of loop-lines, and modification of Greek couplings, 
which are too weak. The limiting factor would still, however, 
be the Plati-Salonica section, and only 8 trains of 24 wagons 
each, i.e. 1,152 tons, can be counted on. The workshops 
at Piraeus and at Salonica are not in a condition to repair 
the engines, and such work would pay only after the extension 
of the loops. The stock of material for repairs is practically 
nil. The construction of new crossing-places is a matter 
demanding attention. Certain works are urgently required 
that the permanent way may be put in order to ensure the 
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safety of the traffic, and also to increase the speed of the 
trains. The carrying out of certain works in connexion with 
the water-supply is a matter of urgent necessity. Some of 
the stations, such as Athens and Brdlo, ought to be enlarged, 
and the personnel of the line, at present entirely insufficient, 
ought to be increased. The strengthening of bridges so as 
to allow the use of heavy locomotives is desirable. 

In 1913 the gross receipts (in drachmai) of the principal 
stations to the N. of Lianoklddi (branch to Lamia and Stylis) 
were: Larissa, 293,070; Lamia, 254,882 ; Demerli, 126,762 ; 
Stylis, 49,852; Demerli (Trikkala line), 29,568; Pyrgetd, 
24,625 ; Skarmitsa-Domoké, 19,997; Orphan4, 18,129; Liano- 
klddi, 17,893 ; Beki, 17,204; Dereli, 11,723; Baba, 10,659. 

In 1913 the principal merchandise transported over the 
whole line Piraeus—Pappapouli was approximately in tons as 
follows: cereals, 17,600; hay and straw, 7,080; cotton, 
3,480; cotton seed, 2,500; wood for fuel, 2,350; wine, 
2,180 ; wood charcoal, 2,090 ; coal, 2,020; fresh fruit, 1,770 ; 
wood for building, 1,490; sacks and empty barrels, 1,200; 
tobacco, 1,180; dried fruit, 1,140; cheese, 1,010; resin, 
1,010 ; iron and iron articles, 1,000; stones, 940; salt, 920; 
fish, 870; cotton cloth, 810; flour, 770; beans, 770; 
potatoes, 760. 

The gauge is 1-44 metre =4 ft. 8} in. To Lianoklddi the 
maximum gradients are 1 in 50, the minimum radius of 
curves 984 ft. 

In 1914, before the war, two passenger trains per diem were 
tun each way between Piraeus and Pappapouli, taking about 
15 hours, the through speed being about 17 miles per hour 
for the journey northwards. On the reverse journey 2 hours 
additional were required. 

For a detailed description of the country through which 
this railway runs see Roads and Tracks, Routes 7, 22, 
and 27. 
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ROUTE I 


PIRAEUS—LARISSA—SALONICA, 3223 miles 


Srcrion I: Prrarus-ATHENS-THEBES, 62} miles 


This is the first section of the trunk line connecting Athens 
with Salonica via Thebes, Livadid, Lianoklédi (Lamfa), and 
Lérissa. It was opened for traffic as far as Larissa (210} miles ; 
12} hours) in 1908. Trains twice daily from Athens to 
Thebes (563 miles ; 3-3} hours). 

At Schematdri (mile 443) a branch diverges to Chalcis 
(514 miles from Athens; about 3 hours: see Route II). 
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0 
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370 
1449 
1691 
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1070 
1102 


Piraeus port. 

Piraeus station, alt. 8 ft., T., Tp., weigh- 
bridge, cranes of 10 and 12 tons, reserve 
engine, 4 loop-lines, loading platform. 

Foot-bridge of 16 ft. 

Repairing shops, alt. 13 ft., T., turn-table, 
swing-bridge, coach-shed, engine-shed. 

Hagios Ioannes halt, alt. 30 ft., hydraulic 
crane, water-tank of 883 cub. ft. 

Metal bridge of 66 ft. over the Cephissus. 

Metal skew bridge of 10 ft. 

Rouph halt, alt. 49 ft., T. 

Foot-bridge of 16 ft. 

Athens, alt. 170 ft., T., Tp., weigh-bridge, 
crane of 5 tons, loading platform, coach- 
house, break-down van, 7 loop-lines. The 
line starts from the Larissa station, and for 
about 3 miles runs parallel to the Pelopon- 
nesian Railway (see Route XII). 

Skew bridge of 26 ft. 

Myloi, alt. 188 ft. The line rises to 
Bougidti, but does not exceed 16 per 1,000. 


14 
15 


16 
17 


22 


24 
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yards 
1709 


1379 
439 
109 


1530 
703 


120 
310 
1123 
1557 


Metal skew bridge of 56 ft. over the 
Cephissus. 

Pyregos, alt. 315 ft. 

Foot-bridge of 16 ft. 

Menidi, alt. 577 ft., T., crane of 24 tons, 
loading platform, water-tank of 883 cub. ft., 
2 loop-lines. 

The line crosses the road from Athens to 
Tatoi. 

Arched culvert of 3 ft. 

Tat6i-Dekeleia, 5 miles from royal summer 
residence, alt. 731 ft., T., loop-line of 500 ft. 

Line crosses the road leading from Ke- 
phissid to Tatdéi, and the bed of numerous 
mountain torrents. The spurs of the Parnes 
range on the 1. are clad with forests of dyers’ 
oaks and pines. Ozed (alt. 4,635 ft.), the 
highest summit, rises farther to the W. 

Arched culvert of 13 ft. 

Viaduct with opening of 178 ft. over a 
ravine. 

Foot-bridge of 16 ft. 

Bougiati, alt. 1,148 ft., T., shunting line of 
475 ft., summit of the ascent. Gradient up 
to mile 24 not exceeding 16 per 1,000. 
Eastern extremity of Mt. Parnes, Mt. Katé- 
phore, alt. 856 ft. After traversing two short 
tunnels (see below) line curves to the W., 
and skirts the NE. slope of the mountain, 
over a hummocky plain, the upper basin 
of the Charddra of Marathon. 

Tunnel of 361 ft. 

Tunnel of 518 ft. 

Viaduct of 4 spans of 66 ft. each. 

Kiotrka-Aphiona, alt. 954 ft., T., crane of 
24 tons, loading platform, water-tank of 
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881 
818 


1086 


1518 
134 
1405 


369 
929 


883 cub. ft., 2 loop-lines; also station for 
Kapandriti, 24 miles to the NE. ; road hen D 
to Kadlamos (see Route 5 B). 

Line now skirts the N. slope of the Belétai 
mountains (highest summit 2,760 ft.) and 
pass. As far as mile 28 the line rises without 
exceeding 16 per 1,000. 

Arched culvert of 15 ft. Gradient up to 
bridge at mile 41 not exceeding 16 per 1,000. 

Foot-bridge of 16 ft. Then vaulted culvert 
of 13 ft. 

Malakasa-Sphendalé, where line passes 
under the road from Tatéi to Skala Oropot 
(see Route 5 A) and the bed of the Mar- 
marada; alt. 921 ft., T., loop-line, shunting 
line of 607 ft. On the 1. are Mts. Lidpesi 
(alt. 2,381 ft.) and Arméni (alt, 2,824 ft.) ; on 
the r. Mavronéros (alt. 1,299 ft.). 

Line bears to the W. along the N. slope of 
the long hill of Lidpesi, skirting the route 
from Malakdésa to Thebes. 

Viaduct with 5 arches of 39 ft. each. 

Arched culvert of 16 ft. 

Kakosalesi-Aulén, alt. 511 ft., situated 
under steep rocky cliffs, at the N. base of Mt. 
Arméni; T., crane of 24 tons, loading plat- 
form, loop-line, shunting line. 

The line now runs in a N. direction through 
wooded uplands, across an affluent of the 
Vouriéni and the Vouriéni (ancient Asopus) 
itself. At Délesi on the coast there is a low 
shore, where landing is easily effected in 
ordinary weather. 

Metal bridge of 16 ft. 

Viaduct of 240 ft., 5 arches (central arch 


is an iron girder; others of stone). 
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1114 Metal bridge of 100 ft., 3 openings of 
33 ft. each. 

664 Schematari, 3 loop-lines. Junction for 
the branch line to Chalcis (see Route II). 
Alt. 419 ft., T., swing-bridge, weigh-bridge, 
loading platform, engine-pit on main line, 
reserve engine, water-tank of 883 cub. ft. 
Village lies 3 mile to N. of station, and 
24 miles to N. of ancient Tanagra. 

Line bends to the W. On the 1. is visible 
Chlembotsari (alt. 1,380 ft.). 

1469 Tanagra, alt. 498 ft., T., shunting line of 
607 ft. 

The line now traverses a fertile corn- 
growing plain. 

1049 Dritsa-Eleén, alt. 551 ft., T., loading plat- 
form, shunting line of 574 ft. On the r. 
Mt. Lykovotni and the acropolis of Harma 
at the entrance of the defile of Anephorites. 
Village of Dritsa on 1. 

1752 Syrtzi-Hypaton, alt. 390 ft.; village 14 
mile N., on the SW. slope of Mt. Sagmatas 
(ancient Hypaton), alt. 2,457 ft. 

The line skirts the isolated hill of Méso 
Vouné on the 1., dominated by Mt. Sords 
(alt. 2,014 ft.), and then traverses the Aonian 
plain. 

505 Metal bridge of 72 ft. 
1456 Metal, bridge of 13 ft. 
1715 Metal bridge of 39 ft. 

758 Thebes (Thévai). 
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Sxorton Il: THeses—Livapr4, 25 miles (14 hour) 


Two trains daily. 


miles 
62 


15 


75 
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79 
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964 
1388 
1605 
1685 

191 


448 


1372 
495 


1666 
1291 
1474 


Thebes, alt. 486 ft., T., Tp., crane of 5 
tons, loading platform, 2 loop-lines, goods 
shed, water-tank of 883 cub. ft. 

Railway runs to the N. of the road passing 
the suburb of Pyrri. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 16 ft. 

Arched bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 23 ft. over the Kanavari. 

Vagia, alt. 285 ft., T., crane of 23 tons, 
loading platform, 2 loop-lines. Village lies 
to the 1. in the hills beyond the road. 

Farther on the train skirts, beyond a marsh 
(Varik6), the 8. and SW. slopes of the Phagés 
or Sphinx Mt. (alt. 1,860 ft.). 

After rounding the N. side of the spur of 
Phagas the line enters the verdant basin of 
the former Lake Kopais (now drained) and 
skirts its 8, bank. 

Moulki, alt. 334 ft., T., crane of 2} tons, 


jloading platform, 2 loop-lines, goods shed. 


Village lies about 1 mile to r. of railway. 
The low-lying plain, watered by several 
brooks, is very fertile. Mazi on 1. is famous 
for its melons. 

Metal bridge of 50 ft. over the Léphis. 

Sidchou, alt. 351 ft., at the foot of Mt. 
Leibethrion, T., shunting line of 600 ft. i 

Metal skew bridge of 26 ft. ‘ 

Metal skew bridge of 10 ft. 

Mamoira, alt. 354 ft., T., shunting line of 
548 ft. 
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» 251 


904. 
141 
1515 
1652 


583 
916 


1049 


Railway crosses Phalaros river. 

Metal bridge of 16 ft. 

Metal bridge of 10 ft. 

Metal bridge of 10 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Rachi, alt. 338 ft., T., shunting line of 
469 ft., at the foot of Mt. Granitsa (alt. 
2,939 ft.). The gable-shaped Chlomés (alt. 
3,874 ft.) rises N. of the Kopais basin ; the 
height nearer at hand is the acropolis of 
Orchomenus ; adjoining it on the 1. is the 
long ridge of Dourdouvana. The road from 
Thebes continues along the base of Granitsa. 
Whereas the carriage-road goes on into the 
valley of Livadid, the railway continues in 
the plain N. of the town. 

Metal bridge of 3 spans, 1 of 50 ft. and 
2 of 38 ft. 

Metal skew bridge of 3 spans, 1 of 50 ft. 
and 2 of 38 ft. 

Livadia (Levddeia) station, alt 350 ft., 
which lies 3 miles to the NNE. of the town, 
on the road to Skripou. 


Section III. Lrvap14—LianoxAnti, 502 miles 


Between Bralo (mile 1202) and the Spercheios valley is the 
most difficult country that the railway has to traverse. 
Mt. Oeta is intersected by many deep and precipitous gorges, 
and the railway has to traverse these, with many windings, 
by means of several tunnels, bridges, and viaducts. The 
bridges are all of the same type, girders with a combination 
of masonry arches and high thin masonry piers. The line 
issues from this mountainous belt of country on the side of 
a precipitous cliff facing the Spercheios valley, on a ledge 
which has been cut out of the rock. 
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102 
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779 
1150 
1433 


99 
689 
509 

1711 


Livadia, T., Tp., swing-bridge, weigh- 
bridge, turn-table, crane of 5 tons, coach- 
house, 2 loop-lines, 5 shunting lines, engine. 
house, goods shed, water-tank of 1,766 cub. ft. 

The railway (as well as the high road) runs 
near the r. bank of the Cephissus (Mavroner6) 
and crosses a stream. 

The Thourion range projects on the 1, 
while on the r. the Dourdouvana gradually 
approaches nearer. 

Metal culvert of 10 ft. 

Metal culvert of 10 ft. 

Metal culvert of 10 ft. 

Metal bridge of 16 ft. 

Chaeroneia (K4praina), alt. 374 ft. Here 
to the SW. of the Cephissus and the railway 
extends a plain 1} mile wide, dominated on 
the E. by the Thourion, joined on the W. by 
the Petrachos, the double-peaked acropolis 
of Chaeroneia, which the line skirts. 

Beyond Chaeroneia one sees on the 1. the 
acropolis of Panopeus above Hagios Vlasios, 
then the broad valley of the Platanids, an 
important tributary of the Cephissus. 

Metal bridge of 20 ft. 

Metal bridge of 16 ft. 

Metal bridge of 40 ft. over the Platanids. 

Davlia, alt. 397 ft., T., crane of 2} tons, 
loading platform, 2 loop-lines. Village lies 
43 miles (1? hour) to SW., above route to 
Delphi, in valley of the Platanids. 

Beyond Davlia the railway, with the 
Cephissus on one side and the high road on 
the other, enters the defile of Parapotamia 
(14 mile long and 300 yds. wide at ita 


narrowest point) between the lower ot! 
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957 


213 


616 


1629 
1501 

54 
1041 


106 
1662 
739 


Boeotian plain of the Cephissus and the 
upper or Phocian-Dorian plain. Beyond the 
defile is Krevassara. 

Krevassara, alt. 440 ft., where the road via 
Ataldnte to Thermopylae diverges (Route 8). 

The line now traverses the upper valley of 
the Cephissus, on the 1. of which rises the 
lofty Parnassus (now Lidkoura), on the r. 
the Saromata range. 

Metal bridge of 16 ft. over the little river 
of Kachalés. 

Velitsa-Tithoréa. Village about 2 miles to 
SW. of station, at the foot of a high cliff in a 
well-wooded district ; in the plain tobacco is 
grown. Alt. of station 501 ft., T., crane of 
24 tons, loading platform, 2 loop-lines. 

Beyond Velitsa the railway (and the road) 
ascends to the low ridge which projects from 
Mt. Parnassus to the E. of Dadi. Between 
this ridge and the hills approaching the 
Cephissus from the N. the valley of the river 
contracts to an impassable gorge 3 miles 
long. 

Metal bridge of 16 ft. 

Viaduct of 3 arches of 40 ft. 

Arched bridge of 16 ft. 

Dadi, alt. 1,040 ft., T., Tp., swing-bridge, 
weigh-bridge, crate of 5 tons, turn-table, 
engine-house, reserve engine, water-tank 
of 1,766 cub. ft. The village lies about 
2 miles to E., at the base of Parnassus, high 
above the plain of the upper Cephissus, in 
which it is the chief place. 

Steel bridge of 131 ft., 2 spans of 654 ft. 

Iron bridge of 2 openings, each of 13 ft. 


Souvala, alt. 1,141 ft., 3 loop-lines, shunting 
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1213 
315 
1440 


1104 
1324 


467 
686 


1291 


662 


line, station for Kaéto Souvala 3 miles 8S. in 
valley running up towards Parnassus. 

Iron bridge of 118 ft., 3 openings, each of 
39 ft. 

Metal bridge of 100 ft., 3 spans of 33 ft. 

Arched bridge of 16 ft. 

Arched bridge of 13 ft. 

Brélo (Gravid-Bralo) at the N. end of the 
plain of the Cephissus. Alt. 1,181 ft., T., 
crane of 24 tons, loading platform, 2 loop- 
lines. The village lies 1 mile to the N. on 
the high road to Lamia; Gravid 3 miles to 
S., beyond two arms of the Cephissus, at 
the mouth of the pass of Ambliani, on the 
carriage-road to Sdlona (Route 20). From 
here a branch line to Sdlona and Itéa has 
been projected. 

The railway beyond Bradlo (opened for 
traffic in 1908) proceeds over the hills between 
Mt. Saromata (alt. 4,508 ft.) and the western 
part of the Oeta range. 

Skew steel bridge of 13 ft. 

Tunnel of Brélo, where the line pierces the 
ridge of the Pournaréki pass, which is 1,935 
ft. high, the watershed between the Cephissus 
and the Spercheios. The tunnel is 1 mile 
548 yds. long. The summit of the ascent 
(alt. 1,342 ft.) occurs after one-third of the 
tunnel is traversed. Maximum gradient 
beyond this to Spercheios halt 1 in 50. 

Steel bridge of 16 ft. on issuing from the 
tunnel. i 

Metal viaduct of Brdlo over a gorge through} 
which flows an affluent of the Karrie 
a branch of the Asopus, descending from the 


‘ 


E. Total length of viaduct 1,084 ft. ; number 
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1032 
1625 


of spans 6; length of spans 49 ft., 131 ft., 
164 ft., 190 ft., 59 ft. of which act as over- 
hang to the succeeding girder which is 512 ft., 
394 ft. of which is in the free, and 108 ft., 
59 ft. of which act as overhang to the pre- 
ceding girder. Upper running plate. Upper 
band of girder straight. Symmetrical trellis. 
Masonry abutments. First pile in masonry ; 
the others in metal with masonry bases. 
Height of rail above the ravine 197 ft. (under 
the third span). 

Tunnel of 645 yds. 

Eleftherochéri halt, alt. 1,149 ft., water- 
tank of 883 cub. ft. There is a shunting 
line with a dead-end beyond Eleftherochéri, 
see below, mile 127, yard 712. 

The line is now carried along the steep 
limestone slopes on the W. side of the valley 
of the Asopus by numerous cuttings, tunnels, 
and viaducts, including one 190 yds. long 
over the Asopus. Immediately to the 1, 
opposite Eleftherochéri and rising above the 
1. bank of the Asopus at the mouth of the 
above-mentioned affluent, is a steep, flat- 
topped hill. 

The Asopus comes through Mt. Oeta in a 
great ravine, the bottom of which is a mere 
cleft, but traversable on foot. Its sides for 
the first 700-900 ft. are perpendicular, after 
which they ascend in what are for the most 
part very steep slopes for a good many 
hundreds of feet more. Along the W. end 
of the ravine (i.e. on the same side as 
Heracleia) where the Asopus debouches into 
the plain the line of railway has been cut in 
the rock, On reaching the N. end: of the 
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365 
747 
1132 


ravine the railway must be about 1,500 ft. 
almost sheer above the plain. In order to 
reach the plain-level it turns W. and NW. 
along the face of the mountain. As the face 
is one continuous line of great cliffs, the rail- 
way has been cut literally along the face of 
them; and as the railway has been con- 
|structed in the least expensive way consistent 
with efficiency, the artificial ledge is only 
wide enough for the single line of rails. For 
several miles the cliff rises sheer above the 
|ledge and falls sheer for several hundred feet 
|below it. At several points the line is carried 
on short lofty viaducts, supported by walls 
jin some places as much as 100 ft. high. A 
number of these have an iron lattice-girder 
[span of 98 ft. and masonry arches of 33 ft. 
The ledge is a conspicuous object from the 
anchorage at Hagia Marina, about 11 miles 
ENE., from which it has the appearance of 
a bright light-coloured line sloping gradually 
down the face of the cliff from 1]. to r., and the 
viaducts can easily be made out. From the 
anchorage the cliffs are about 40 degrees 8. 
of the true W. The cliffs consist of hard 
granite rock ; farther N., towards the viaduct 
over the Gorgopétamos (see below, mile 133, 
yard 742), the cliff face is not nearly so steep, 
and the substance of the rock is not so hard. 
At the point where the Asopus issues on 
the plain from its narrow rocky channel, the 
railway begins to descend on the NW. slope 
of the mountains towards the Spercheios. 
Gallery, open to the sky, of 148 ft. 
Tunnel of 186 ft. 
Tunnel of 197 ft. 
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150 
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1334 
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1111 
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Metal viaduct over the Asopus, total 
length 585 ft., breadth of running plate 15 ft. 
The work consists of three parts, a large 
central are span, access to which is given by 
straight spans, the directions of which make 
with that of the arc angles of 30° 15’ and 
5°39’ respectively. The first part is formed of 
4 straight spans, the first 3 of which are each 
86 ft. long, the fourth 84. They rest on 
3 masonry piles in rectangular section, the 
height of which, including the foundations, 
varies between 59 ft. and 82 ft. Upper 
running plate, symmetrical trellis. Thickness 
of the girder 8 ft. The fourth span rests one 
of its extremities upon the central arc. The 
central arc has 3 articulations with an opening 
of 262 ft. between its supporting points. 
Height of the rail above these supporting 
points 78 ft. The arc is formed of two iden- 
tical parts supported against each other 
at the keystone by means of 2 joint axes and 
resting at the escapes upon 4 articulation 
joints, all horizontal. The third part consists 
of a single span 84 ft. long, of the same 
construction as the four first. It also rests 
by one of its extremities upon the central 
are. 

Tunnel of 394 ft. on leaving the viaduct. 

Tunnel of 98 ft. 

Metal viaduct, 2 openings of 66 ft., and 
5 arches of 16 ft. 

Arched bridge of 13 ft. 

Shed, shunting line of 525 it., T. 

Arched masonry bridge, 2 arches of 
49 ft. 


Tunnel of 531 yds. 
tt 
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1211 
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434 
485 


748 
828 
1549 


117 
169 
399 


532 
814 
1137 
1277 
1725 
416 
1290 
502 
742 


344 
453 


Masonry viaduct, 4 arches of 40 ft. and 
2 arches of 26 ft. 

Masonry viaduct, 3 arches of 40 ft. 

Tunnel of 489 ft. on leaving the viaduct, 

Tunnel of 607 yds. 

Masonry viaduct, 3 arches of 40 ft. and 
2 of 26 ft. 

Tunnel of 285 ft. 

Masonry viaduct, 5 arches of 40 ft. 

Tunnel of 60 ft. on leaving viaduct. 

Masonry bridge of 40 ft. 

Tunnel of 653 ft. 

Masonry viaduct, 4 arches of 26 ft. 

Tunnel of 79 ft. after the viaduct. 

Steel viaduct of 66 ft. 

Tunnel of 105 ft. 

Metal viaduct of 100 ft. and 2 masonry 
arches of 33 ft. 

Tunnel of 320 ft. 

Arched bridge of 50 ft. 

Masonry bridge of 40 ft. 

Masonry viaduct, 6 arches of 26 ft. 

Tunnel of 1,126 ft. 

Metal viaduct of 66 ft. over the Xerids. 

Tunnel of 371 ft. 

Tunnel of 112 ft. j 

Metal viaduct over bend of the Gorgopé-; 
tamos. Total length 733 ft. Seven parabolic 
lower iron lattice-girder spans of 100 ft. 
with an additional small masonry arch (on 
the north side). Maximum height 105 ft. 
above river, which runs under the centre 
(fourth) span. The two first piles are of 
metal, the other 4 of masonry. 

Metal bridge of 16 ft. 

Spercheids halt, alt. 68 ft. 
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miles | yards 

136 714 Metal viaduct over the Spercheios (Hel- 
ladda), 3 spans of 66 ft. 

138 496 Lianokladi, alt. 80 ft., junction of the 
branch line to Lamia and Stylis (see Route 
III). Village of Lianokladi lies about 2 miles 
to the NW. of the station. 


Section IV: LianoxLApi—PappaPovui, 106? miles 


This part of the line has to surmount the Othrys range, 
winding in and out and passing through tunnels and over 
bridges. (For branch to Lamia and Stylis see Route III.) 
miles | yards 

138 496 Lianokladi, alt. 80 ft., T., Tp., swing-bridge, 
weigh-bridge, crane of 23 tons, turn-table, 
loading platform, engine-pits on main line, 
reserve engine, water-tank of 883 cub. ft., 
3 loop-lines, shunting line. 

Gradient of 1 in 50 in 1,935 ft. Curve on 
1., radius 2,132 ft. 

139 85 Halt of Béki Amouri, alt. 127 ft., Tp. Line 
now ascending slopes of Othrys range. 

From Béki Amowri to Styrphaka maximum 
gradient 1 in 50, minimum radius of curves 
984 ft. 

140 1414 Metal skew bridge of 33 ft. 

141 433 Metal bridge of 26 ft. 

14] 979 Metal bridge of 16 ft. over the road from 

' Tsopanlates to Lamia. 

142 310 Metal bridge of 20 ft. 

142 1401 Metal bridge of 33 ft. 

143 406 Metal bridge of 33 ft. over road. 

M43 1497 Metal bridge of 3 spans of 26 ft. over the 

y Kosiliki. 

M44 390 Metal bridge, one large span of 100 ft., 

2 spans of 26 ft., over the Vathy Révma. 
tt2 


660 


miles 
146 


146 


147 
147 
149 
149 
149 
149 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
151 
151 


152 


152 
153 
153 
153 
153 
154 


154 
154 
155 
155 
155 
156 
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yards 
1250 


Halt of Styrphaka, alt. 728 ft. T,, 
loop-line, water-tank of 883 cub. ft. 

From Styrphaka to Kotrnovo maximum 
gradient 1 in 50, minimum radius of curves 
984 ft. (curves numerous). 

Metal viaduct, 4 spans of 66 ft., over the 
Keramidi Révma. 

Tunnel 243 ft. long. 

Tunnel 564 ft. long, alt. 921 ft. 

Tunnel 506 ft. long. 

Tunnel 53 ft. long. 

Tunnel 197 ft. long. 

Tunnel 1,030 ft. long. 

Metal viaduct, 2 spans of 66 ft. 

Tunnel 187 ft. long. 

Tunnel 1,476 ft. long, alt. 1,148 to 1,168 ft. 

Tunnel 594 ft. long. 

Tunnel 138 ft. long. 

Tunnel 194 ft. long. 

Viaduct, 3 spans of 100 ft., 1 of 66 ft., 
1 vault of 33 ft. 

Tunnel 300ft.long. Shunting line, 525 ft. 
long, ensues. : 

Tunnel 1,170 ft. long, alt.1,345 ft. 

Tunnel 400 ft. 

Tunnel 520 ft. long. 

Tunnel 413 ft. long. 

Tunnel 925 ft. long. 

Metal bridge. 2 spans of 100 ft., 4 vaults, 
of 33 ft. 

Tunnel 1,000 ft. long. 

Tunnel 367 ft. long. 

Tunnel 200 ft. long. 

Tunnel 755 ft. long. 

Tunnel 290 ft. long. 

Tunnel 1,000 ft. long. 


miles 
156 
156 
157 
158 


159 


159 


162 


163 
164 


165 


166 
167 
169 
169 
170 
170 
170 
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yards | 


1257 
1694 
79 
809 


1046 


1636 


742 


157 


1550 


Tunnel 308 ft. long, alt. 1,735 ft. 
Tunnel 308 ft. long. 
: Tunnel 670 ft. long. 

Tunnel 1,670 ft. long, alt. 1,889 to 1,916 ft. 
Highest point of line. 
| Arched culvert of 26 ft. 

Railway crosses upland plain of Daoukli 
(see Route 22, mile 13) with Lake Daoukli 
on the r. 

Kournovo-Nezer6, alt. 1,817 ft., T., loading 
lcrane of 24 tons, goods siding, 2 loop-lines. 

; From Kotrnovo to Dereli maximum 
‘gradient 1 in 50, minimum radius of curves 
984 ft. 

Metal bridge of 33 ft. over a ravine, alt. 
1,581 ft. 

Metal bridge of 33 ft. over a stream. 

Dereli-Kaitsa, alt. 1,536 ft., T., cranes of 
24 and 10 tons, goods siding, military siding, 
water-tank of 883 cub. ft., shunting line. 

From Dereli-Kaitsa to Agériani maximum 
gradient 1 in 50, minimum radius of curves 
984 ft. 

Line follows the Pentémylos (Sophaditikos) 
river for some distance, describes a curve, and 
descends E. into the plain of W. Thessaly. 

Metal bridge of 40 ft. over the Pentd- 
mylos. 

Metal bridge of 16 ft. 

Arched bridge of 26 ft. 

Tunnel 427 ft. long, alt. 1,236 ft. 

Metal viaduct of 6 spans of 66 ft. 

Tunnel 689 ft. long. 

Metal viaduct of 4 spans of 66 ft. 

Halt of Agoriani, alt. 1,168 ft., T. 

From Agériani to Velissiédtes maximum 
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miles 


172 
172 
173° 


174 
174 


175 
176 
177 


178 
178 


183 


184 
185 
185 
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yards 


698 
1757 
325 


528 
747 


447 
952 
832 


381 
1582 


1092 


1733 
192 
425 


gradient 1 in 50, minimum radius of curves 
984 ft. 

Railway descends in E. direction, with 
view to 1. over the whole Thessalian Plain, 
with Mt. Olympus to the N. 

Shunting line of 525 ft. 

Metal viaduct of 100 ft. over a torrent. 

Metal bridge of 2 spans of 40 ft. over a 
torrent. 

Viaduct of 5 arches of 40 ft. 

Velissidtes, alt. 856 ft., T., goods siding, 
shunting line of 150 ft. 

From Velissiétes to Skdérmitsa-Domoké 
maximum gradient 1 in 50, minimum radius 
of curves 984 ft. 

Metal viaduct of 3 spans of 66 ft. and 
2 arches of 26 ft. 

Metal bridge of 20 ft. 

Line resumes N. direction, entering the 
western plain of Thessaly. 

Metal viaduct of 5 spans of 10 ft. 

Metal bridge of 66 ft. 

Skarmitsa-Domok6, alt. 456 ft., T., weigh- 
bridge, loading crane of 5 tons, turn-table, 
goods siding, engine-pits on the main track, 
water-tank of 883 cub. ft. _Domoké is 1} hr. 
distant from the station to the SE. 

From Skérmitsa to Bekrilér maximum 
gradient 6-5 per 1,000, no curves. 

Halt of Bekrilér-Proérna, alt. 374 ft., shunt- 
ing line of 150 ft. 

From Bekrilér to Demerli maximum 
gradient 0-5 per 1,000. 

Metal bridge of 16 ft. 

Metal bridge of 50 ft. 

Metal bridge of 16 ft. 


miles 
185 
185 
185 
186 
186 
186 
188 


188 
188 


189 


191 
191 
192 
193 


195 
195 
195 
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yards 

753 Metal bridge of 40 ft. 
1191 Metal bridge of 13 ft. 
1519 Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

87 Metal bridge of 16 ft. 

304 Metal bridge of 50 ft. 

848 Metal bridge of 16 ft. 

711 Demerli, alt. 374 ft. Line passes over the 
narrow-gauge railway from Vélo to Trikkala 
(see Route VI). Exchange station, T., Tp., 
weigh-bridge, crane of 10 tons, goods siding, 
military siding, 2 loop-lines. 

From Demerli to Orphané maximum 
gradient 10-6 per 1,000, no curves. 

1148 Metal bridge of 50 ft. 

1601 Metal bridge of 26 ft. over the Vélo— 
Trikkala railway. 

1697 Metal bridge of 33 ft. over the Pharsalitis. 

811 Metal bridge of 40 ft. over a stream. 

360 Metal bridge of 33 ft. over a stream. 
1123 Metal bridge of 20 ft. over a stream. 

891 Metal bridge of 13 ft. over a ditch. 

676 Metal bridge of 13 ft. over a ditch. 

7 Metal bridge of 26 ft. over a stream. 

553 Metal bridge of 13 ft. over a ditch. 

1427 Orphana, alt. 354 ft., T., turn-table, cranes 
of 23} and 10 tons, goods siding, military 
siding, engine-shed, water-tank of 883 cub. ft., 
2 loop-lines, shunting line. 

From Orphanéd to Doxdéra maximum 
gradient 11 per 1,000, minimum radius of 
curves 1,640 ft. 

1755 Metal bridge of 16 ft. over a ditch. 

539 Metal bridge of 16 ft. over a ditch. 

867 Metal bridge of 16 ft. 

976 Metal bridge of 130 ft. over the Tsanarlés. 
1195 Metal bridge of 16 ft. 
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miles 
195 
196 
196 
198 
199 
199 
200 
201 


202 
205 
206 
206 


210 
212 


216 


221 
223 
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yards 
1521 
89 
526 
1715 
720 
1483 
1249 
309 


1239 
980 
310 
637 


1253 
480 


1205 


1438 
128 


Metal bridge of 26 ft. over a depression, 
Metal bridge of 26 ft. over a marsh. 
Metal bridge of 13 ft. over a road. 
Arched bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Arched bridge of 16 ft. over a stream. 

Arched bridge of 16 ft. over a ravine. 

Doxara halt, alt. 539 ft., loop-line. 

From Doxdéra to Chatzilér maximum 
gradient 11 per 1,000, minimum radius of 
curves 1,640 ft. 

Metal bridge of 16 ft. over a stream. 

Metal bridge of 33 ft. over a stream. 

Metal bridge of 33 ft. over a stream. 

Chatzilar halt, alt. 367 ft., T., loop-line. 
Village 2 miles NW. 

From Chatzilér to Chasén Tatér maxi- 
mum gradient 11 per 1,000, minimum radius 
of curves 1,640 ft. 

Metal bridge of 16 ft. over a ravine. 

Chasan Tatar halt, alt. 351 ft. 

From Chasdn Tatar to Lérissa maximum 
gradient 1 in 100, minimum radius of curves 
2,300 ft. 

Line gradually descends NNE. into plain, 

Larissa, alt. 249 ft., T., Tp., turn-table, 
weigh-bridge, crane of 10 tons, goods siding, 
wagon-shed, engine-shed, reserve engine, 
water-tank of 1,766 cub. ft., 3 loop-lines, 
5 shunting lines. 

From Larissa to Bédkraina maximum 
gradient 6 per 1,000, minimum radius of 
curves 1,640 ft. 

Metal bridge of 16 ft. over a ravine. 

Bakraina halt, 213 ft. 


From Bakraina to Makrychéri maximum 


miles 


229 


230 
234 


235 
235 


238 
240 


241 


E 5 
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yards 


1184 


1715 
1241 


134 
871 


1091 
1172 


285 


712 
1679 


gradient 16 per 1,000, minimum radius of 
curves 984 ft. 

Makrychéri halt, alt. 230 ft., Tp., shunting 
line. 

From Makrychéri to Babé maximum gra- 
dient 16 per 1,000, minimum radius of curves 
984 ft. Line makes a détour of about $ mile 
to the E. 

Metal bridge of 40 ft. over a ravine. 

Metal bridge over the Peneios (Salamvria) 
of 330 ft. in 3 spans. 

Arched bridge of 16 ft. 
| Baba, alt. 82 ft., at mouth of the Vale of 
Tempe, which runs between Mt. Ossa (alt. 
\6,490 ft.) on SE. and Mt. Olympus (alt. 9,793 
ft.)on NW. T., crane of 24 tons, goods siding, 
water-tank of 176 cub. ft., 2 loop-lines. 

From Baba to Pyrgeté6 maximum gradient 
jl in 100, minimum radius of curves 984 ft. 
(numerous curves). 

Tunnel 154 ft. 

Pyrgeté, alt. 46 ft. End of defile. Crane of 
24 tons, goods siding, water-tank of 883 cub. ft. 

From Pyrget6é to Pappapoili maximum 
gradient 16 per 1,000, minimum radius of 
curves 984 ft. 

Line now runs NW. approaching the shore. 

Metal bridge of 5 spans of 33 ft. over a 
\ravine. 

Metal bridge of 16 ft. - 

Pappapouli (Synora, Karalik Dervéni) halt, 
alt. 20 ft., T., turn-table of 26 ft., 2 loop- 
lines. This station is at the former Turkish 
frontier, on the Potamouli stream, about 
23 miles from the sea-coast. 
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Section V: Line connectine PaPPpAPOULI WITH THE 
Satonica—Monastiz Linz, 774 miles 


The Greek Government decided to construct a connecting 
line which, starting from Pappapouli, should unite the existing 
system with the Salonica—Monastir line, with a junction line 
between this latter and the Salonica—Uskiib line. By these 
means Greece was to have its communications linked with the 
Macedonian provinces and central Europe. The construction 
of these lines was entrusted to the Batignolles Construction 
Company in 1913, and was completed in the spring of 1916. 
The line effecting the junction of the Salonica—Uskiib with 
the Salonica—Monastir line will take off from the latter near 
Topsin. 

The junction line possesses a siding rail for seven stations 
(utilizable line 820 ft.). On the main line the minimum 
radius of the curves is 1312 ft. and the maximunr gradient 
11-25 per 1,000. 


miles | yards 
244 | 1679 Pappapotli halt, alt. 20 it. 
248 | 1282 |  Pourlia, loop-line, water-tank of 883 cub. ft. 

Tunnel to Plataména. 

Metal bridge of 2 spans of 26 ft. over the 
Skotind. 

Metal bridge of 4 spans of 26 ft. over the 
Paliopétamo. 
255 469 Leftokaryé halt, loop-line. 

Metal bridge of 2 spans of 33 ft. over the 
Lapala. 

Metal bridge of 3 spans of 33 ft. over the 
Topélia. 
262 908 Litochéri, 2 loop-lines, crane of 2} tons, 
loading platform, water-tank of 883 cub. ft. 

Metal bridge of 66 ft. over marsh. 

Metal bridge of 33 ft. over marsh, ad- 
joining one just mentioned. 


niles 
264 


270 


278 
286 


291 


299 


322 
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yards 
1032 


979 


Karytsa halt. 

Metal bridge of 2 spans of 115 ft. over the 
Mavronéri. 

Metal bridge of 2 spans of 26 ft., ad- 
joining one just mentioned. 

Metal bridge of 2 spans of 33 ft. over 
marsh, adjoining one just mentioned. 

Metal bridge of 33 ft. over a stream on 
approaching Katerine. 

Katerfne, 3 loop-lines, two lines to pent- 
house, water-tank of 3,500 cub. ft., crane of 
5 tons, engine-pit, weigh-bridge, loading plat- 
iform. 

Touzla-Kitro, loop-line, water-tank of 883 
cub. ft. 

Eleftherochori, loop-line. 

Metal bridge of 66 ft. over the Toplitsa. 

Livanovo, 2 loop-lmes, water-tank of 883 
cub. ft., crane of 24 tons. 

Metal bridge, 492 ft., over Vistritsa. 

Plati, 3 loop-lines and 3 shunting lines, 
water-tank of 3,500 cub. ft., engine- and 
wagon-sheds, crane of 5 tons, turn-table. 

At this station the line joins the Salonica— 
Monastir line (at 22 miles 1,187 yds. from 
Salonica). 

The line then crosses the Karé Azmdi by 
a metal bridge of 236 ft., passes the station 
of Kerjalar, crosses the Vardér by a metal 
jbridge of 1,148 ft. in 12 spans, leaving on 
the l. a junction line in the direction of 
|Topsin (Salonica—Uskib line). 
| Salonica, 
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ROUTE II 


SCHEMATARI—CHALCIS (BRANCH LINE), 13} miles 
(See Roads and Tracks, Route 10, alternative track A) 


miles 
0 


13 


yards 
0 


1570 


742 


Schematari, alt. 416 ft., water-tank of 883 
cub. ft. 

Line runs to the N. across a plain, and then 
between low hills to the Euripus, in view of 
the Euboean mountains of Delph and Olym- 
pus; Drdmesi on r., Vathy on 1. 

Vathy (Mikré Vathy), alt. 62 ft., T., crane 
of 24 tons, loading platform, 2 loop-lines. 

Line runs round the N. bay between the 
sea and the Megalo Vouné, and, at S. base of 
the hill on which was formerly the Turkish 
fort of Karababa, enters Chalcis station. 

Chalcis station, which lies close to the 
swing-bridge over the Euripus, on its W. 
shore; alt. 10 ft., T., Tp., swing-bridge, 
weigh-bridge, crane of 10 tons, 6 shunting 
lines, coach-house, engine-house, water-tank 
of 1,766 cub. ft. The town is on the E. 
shore. 


ROUTE IIT 


LIANOKLADI—STYLis (BRANCH LINE), 14 miles 
(See Roads and Tracks, Routes 24 and 48) 


miles 
0 


yards 
0 


Lianokladi, alt. 80 ft., water-tank of 883 
cub. ft. 

From Lianokléddi to Lamia maximum 
gradient 1 in 50, minimum radius of curves 
1,312 ft. 


miles 


12 
13 
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yards 
884. 
814 


851 
1508 


296 
825 
1449 


1646 
1513 


1281 
1748 


Metal bridge of 16 ft. 

Lamia, alt. 187 ft., T., Tp., weigh-bridge, 
crane of 10 tons, goods siding, 4 loop-lines. 

From Lamia to Megéle Vrysi maximum 
gradient 1 in 50, minimum radius of curves 
2,626 ft. 

Metal bridge of 2 spans of 40 ft. 

Megale Vrysi halt, alt. 46 ft., loop-line. 

From Megale Vrysi to Hagia Marina maxi- 
mum gradient 16 per 1,000, minimum radius 
of curves 3,280 ft. 

Metal bridge of 16 ft. 

Metal bridge of 23 ft. 

Metal bridge of 2 spans of 33 ft. over the 
torrent Avlaki. 

Metal bridge of 23 ft. 

Hagia Marina halt, alt. 16 ft. 

From Hagia Marina to Stylis maximum 
gradient 1 in 100, minimum radius of curves 
1,640 ft. 

Metal bridge of 16 ft. over a ravine. 

Stylis, alt. 13 ft., T., turn-table, crane 
of 2} tons, goods siding, wagon-shed, loco- 
motive-shed, water-tank of 1,766 cub. ft., 6 
shunting lines. 


B. NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
(ROUTE IV) 


This is a distance of 38 miles. In 1904 this railway made 
a profit of only £1,000. The mountainous character of the 
country between Agrinion and Karditsa, the nearest point 
of the Thessalian railway, renders any idea of a junction with 
that system out of the question, as such an extension could 
not possibly pay in that thinly populated region. But it has 
long been proposed to extend the line to Arta, and now 
there are plans to take it beyond Arta to Yanina (see Route 33). 
The width of the track is 1 metre (3ft.3$in.). The whole is laid 
with wooden sleepers, upon which the sea air has a markedly 
destructive effect, so that they have to be replaced every 
8 years. In 1913 it was intended to introduce steel sleepers. 
The engineering features of this line are not important, but 
the number of culverts and bridges is noteworthy. There are 
no tunnels. The rolling-stock was given in 1913 as being: 
locomotives 5, each of 20 tons; 1 of 24 tons; passenger 
coaches 10; luggage wagons 4; goods wagons 90. The 
rolling-stock is maintained in a fair condition. The staff 
consists of about 130. The workshops are situated at Meso- 
lénghi and, although small, are well equipped. 

The branch line from Aitoliké to Neochéri (5 miles long) 
was opened in 1912. 


ROUTE IV 
KRYONERI—MESOLONGHI—AGRINION, 38 miles 


Wirn Brancy From AIToLiké To Nrocn6rt, 5 miles 


The railway to Mesolénghi skirts Mt. Vardsova (ancient 
Chalcis), alt. 3,010 ft., and crosses the Phidaris (ancient 
Euenus) river by a bridge 787 ft. long with 12 spans. 
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For the district through which the line travels see Roads 
and Tracks, Routes 33, 34, and 36. 


miles 
0 Kryonéri. 
2 Galata. 


44 Evenochéri (Vochori), village of the fishers of 
adjacent lagoon. 

10 Mesolénghi (Mesoléngion) separated from the sea 
by a lagoon 4} miles broad, extending between the 
plains of the mouths of the Phidaris and the Aspro- 
potamos (see Route 33). 

13} Halyké. 

163 | Aitoliké (Anatolik6). 


From Aitoliké a branch line opened in 1912 runs 
via the Aitoliké causeway W. to Neochéri, 5 miles. 


Railway bends towards the NW. Oak woods. 
Pass of Kleisoura on r. 
234 Stamna near the Aspropétamos. 
28} Angelékastro at the W. end of the lake of the same 
name. 
314 Kalyvia. Branch line of 1} mile W. to the Aspro- 
potamos to transport wood floated down from Mt. 
Pindus. 
334 Platanos. 
364 Dokimio. 
38 Agrinion (Vrachori), terminus of the railway, 


C. THESSALIAN RAILWAY 


(ROUTES V-VII) 


General Description of System.—The Thessalian Company’s 
line was opened in 1884; the carriages are uncomfortable 
and the engines of small power. Gauge 1 metre (3 ft. 33 in.). 
It has a length of 124 miles. The annual profits of the 
Thessalian railway in 1904 were over £33,000. From Véloa 
steam tramway (gauge 0-50 of a metre) runs along the E. shore 
of the gulf to Meliés, 17 miles. 

The railway unites Vélo, on the one hand, to Larissa, and, 
on the other, to Karditsa, Trikkala, and Kalabaka. It thus 
connects all the plain of Thessaly with the port. 

Its point of departure is Vélo. The company, which has 
concession rights, is proprietor in this-port of a large wharf. 
Deep-sea ships could lie along it, if the wharf were lengthened 
a little. 

From Vélo the line rises according to an outline showing 
acclivities of 22 per 1,000 as a maximum, and radii of 360 ft. 
as a minimum, crossing a ridge near stone quarries, and 
descends to Velestino (alt. about 260 ft.), and there branches: 
(1) NW. to Larissa through the plain, and (2) 8S. then W. up 
over the col of Aivali (alt. 787 ft.), through which it enters, 
the W. plain of Thessaly.’ It follows this plain with slight 
declivities and wide curves, crossing the affluents of the 
Peneios (Salamvri4), and terminates at Kalabaka (alt. 689 ft.) 
after a course of 99 miles. } 

The branch which runs from Velestino to Lérissa follows 
an equally easy outline ; length of line 25 miles. : 

Before the war in 1914 there was a daily passenger service 
of 3 trains per diem in both directions from Vélo to Larissa 
taking something under two hours, the speed being about 
18 miles an hour from Vélo to Larissa; from Larissa to Vélo 
the time was 2 hrs. 40 mins., the speed being about 14 miles 
an hour. 
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The company can deal with the ordinary traffic, which at 
harvest time involves an export trade of cereals amounting 
to about 40,000 tons in good years. Under pressure it can 
carry from Vélo, in addition to the normal traffic, about 
200 tons a day. 

On an average the company can annually deal with imports 
of about 32,000 tons and with exports of about 40,000 tons, 
while at the same time dealing with intermediate exchanges 
amounting to about 17,000 tons. The normal commercial 
speed of its trains is about 13 miles per hour on the section 
with steep gradients and 18 to 22 miles per hour over the rest 
of the line. 

If certain improvements were made, such as 3 new crossing 
stations between Vélo and Kerli, good terminal facilities at 
Vélo and Larissa, and necessary additions to the rolling- 
stock, and if the line generally were brought up to modern 
standards, it has been estimated that 16 trains per diem 
could be run. 

The mountains which surround the plains of Thessaly 
being for the most part unwooded, especially in their lower 
slopes, the watercourses are rather of the nature of torrents, 
and are subject to frequent rises. These produce in the 
slightly inclined plains inundations, sometimes spreading over 
vast areas. This was one of the difficulties in the construction 
of the lines. 

The line from Vélo to Larissa, which goes by Kerli, met 
with difficulties in the first 9 miles only. In this part it had 
to cross the rather high relief which bounds the plain of 
Larissa on the S. The passage of this height, the col of which 
is 456 ft. high, is effected by gradients of 15, 20, and 21 in 
1,000, and curves of a minimum radius of 200 to 250 m. 
(656 ft. to 820 ft.). At two points only, in order to get 
round two rather high rocky promontories, it has been 
necessary to employ a radius of 180 m. (590 ft.), but in these 
two curves the gradient has been reduced by half. The 
maximum gradient reaches 21 in 1,000 at two points only 
over a total length of 1,245 m. (4,084 ft.). In the part on 
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the plain, from Velestino: to Larissa, where the principal 
object was to avoid marshy bottoms, and where dépressions 
may become dangerous when floods occur, only insignificant 
declivities are found, with stretches of straight track, and 
curves of 500 to 1,000 m. (1,640 ft. to 3,280 ft.). 

As regards the line from Velestino to Kalabdka, one 
encounters on leaving Velestino a region formed of layers of 
clay and decomposed mica schist and with marked features, 
being cut into by deep ravines. The outline of this section 
is undulating for a length of a little over 3 miles and presents 
successive gradients of 18, 23, 27, and even 30 in 1,000, but 
not of great length. A level of 967 ft. has been contrived 
in the middle of the ascent; the medium curves are from 
200 to 250 m. (656 ft. to 820 ft.) and in four curves diminish 
to from 175 to 150 m. (574 ft. to 492 ft.). The descent into 
the valley which ensues upon the gradients takes place in less 
exacting circumstances, with slopes of 20 in 1,000 and mini- 
mum radii of 200 to 250 m. (656 ft. to 820 ft.) ; and finally 
in the valley of Aivali and the Tsanarlés the declivities keep 
at between 10 and 12 in 1,000 reaching 15 only over a short 
stretch, while the curves keep below 300 m. (984 ft.). 

It is only at the height of Pharsala about mile 41 that the 
line from Velestino to Kalabdéka enters on the plain. The 
crossing of this plain is less easy than that of the plain of 
Larissa. The plain is furrowed with numerous watercourses 
of a torrential character, which frequently overflow. The 
beds of these streams are very sinuous and for the most part 
lie deep, enclosed by high banks, which have been raised 
above the level of the plain by the deposits brought down 
by floods. Consequently depressions form in the intermediate 
spaces, into which the waters flow, and in which they are 
retained when the streams have subsided. The line, which 
has to cross these inundated areas, in a direction at right angles: 
to the course of these streams and forming an embankment,, 
finds itself in consequence considerably exposed. Thus the 
line from Phérsala to Trikkala, which for 45 miles has very’ 
slight declivities and fairly large curves, has nevertheless 
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a considerable number of engineering features, because, apart 
from bridges, it has been necessary to multiply discharging 
works between the rivers. Accordingly on this distance of 
45 miles there are 237 bridges and culverts with a total 
opening of 3,862 ft. giving an average of 86 ft. of opening 
and more than 5 constructions per mile. On leaving Trikkala 
the line quits the plain, and enters the upper valley of the 
Peneios, which is fairly wide, closing in only on approaching 
Kalabéka. The outline of this section has accordingly only 
minimum radii of 300 to 400 m. (984 ft. to 1,312 ft.) and 
gradients of 5 to 6 in 1,000, which rise to 10 and 12 only on 
arriving at Kalabaka. 

To sum up, the system has two sections with undulating 
outlines, about 17 miles of which are difficult ; about 37 miles, 
in valley or on hill-side, are of moderate difficulty; and 
about 70 miles are in the plain. 

Line, Surface, &c.—The normal breadth of the embanked 
surface of the line was fixed at 4 m. (13-12 ft.). In the 
cuttings through earth where there are lateral drains with an 
orifice. of 0-90 m. (3 ft.) the total breadth of the surface 
becomes 5-80 m. (19 ft.). Where the cutting is through rock 
with a depth of more than 1-50 m. (5 ft.) the width has been 
reduced to 3-70 m. (12 ft.) by supporting the ballast by dry 
stone walls and diminishing the cutting of the drains. In the 
plain and in the parts exposed to floods the body of the line 
is strongly embanked and the level of the surface has been 
kept at least 0-40 m. (1 ft. 4 in.) above the highest water-level. 
All these embankments are quite artificial, and the con- 
struction has been so regulated that where the earth has been 
taken lateral ditches have been left on both sides parallel to 
the axis. These receive the excess waters and lead them 
to neighbouring works, thus providing a measure of defence. 
Aberm or banquette of 1-50 m. (5 ft.) has been left between 
the foot of the talus of the embankments and the interior 
Tidge of the ditch, and this is planted for the purpose of 
Ptotecting the foot of the embankment, in case of the 
water producing erosion of the interior part of the ditch. 

uu2 
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The height of the embankments on the plain varies from 
0-60 m. to 1-80 m. (2 ft. to 6 ft.). 

All the constructions contiguous to the line in the stations 
and dépéts, such as goods platforms, posts, repairing shops, 
&c., are at a minimum distance of 0-85 m. (nearly 3 ft.) from 
the edge of*the rail. 

All the roads and paths encountered are crossed by level 
crossings, not merely from reasons of economy, but because 
the line is nowhere high enough to allow viaducts beneath it. 
These level crossings over the whole system amount to 180, 
and the average distance between them is 1,121-62 m. (3,681 ft.). 
They are all provided with barriers, the opening of which 
varies from 7 to 5 and 4 m. (23 ft. to 164 ft. and 13 ft.) accord- 
ing to the importance of the road crossed. These barricades 
are formed by means of swing-frames or chains, swing-frames 
being reserved for those. crossings where there is a large 
traffic. On first-class roads these crossings are paved to 
within 1 m. (3} ft.) of the edge of the rails; they are simply 
covered with gravel in the case of country roads and tracks. 

The line is fenced only in the vicinity of stations and 
where it passes through villages. Near station buildings 
wooden trellis fences are used, elsewhere the stations are 
surrounded by iron wire fences with three wires and support- 
ing posts at distances of 2-50 m. (8 ft.). For the last type of 
fence galvanized telegraph wire of 4 mm. (0-16 in.) diameter 
is used. 

A telegraph line for the special service of the railway has 
been established over the whole system. The wire of galvan- 
ized iron 4 mm. (0-16 in.) in diameter weighs about 100 kilos 
(220 Ib.) per kilometre. The posts are of pine or of oak 
and 6 to 7 m. (194 ft. to 23 ft.) high, with a diameter at the 
foot of 0-12 m. to 0-15 m. (4-72 in. to 5-90 in.). The porcelain 
insulators are bell-model with a groove in which the wire 
rests, sustained and fixed by a crossed ligature of copper 
wire of 1-5 mm. (-06 in.). The free height above the level 
crossings and the station crossings has been kept at 4°50 m. 
(15 ft.) by means of higher posts. The telegraph stations 
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numbering 16 (according to information not of recent date), 
of which there are two at Velestino, are provided with Morse 
retransmission apparatus, with 10 Meidinger elements in 
sulphate of copper, 4 of these being for the local battery and 
6 for the battery of the line. The average distance between 
these telegraph stations is 12-618 km. (about 8 miles). 

Permanent Way.—The rail, which has Vignole profile, is of 
Bessemer steel, and weighs 21-25 kilos (47 lb.) per running 
metre. Its normal length is 6-44 m. (21-19 ft.), and there are 
short rails of 6-39 m. and 6-34 m. (20-96 ft. and 20-79 ft.) for 
the laying of curves. 

The elementary dimensions of the rails are as follows: 
height 100 mm. (3-94 in.), breadth of head of rail 46 mm. 
(1:81 in.), breadth of bottom of rail 78 mm. (3-07 in.), breadth 
of the bore of rail 11 mm. (0-43 in.), fishing angle 130°, section 
2,717 mmq. (4:21 sq. in.), weight per running metre 21-25 
kilos (47 Ib.), distance from the centre of gravity to the 
bottom of the rail 50-7 mm. (2 in.), distance from the centre 
of gravity to the head of the rail 49-3 mm. (1-94 in.). 

The joint is an overhang, and the width of the sleepers from 
the joint is 0-50 m. (1-64 ft.) from axis to axis, and 0-15 m. 
(5-90 in.) of the rails is borne on the sleepers. 

The fish-plates are of strong or streaky iron with sym- 
metrical profiles. Their elementary dimensions are as 
follows: height 63-8 mm. (2-51 in.), thickness 15 mm. (0-59 
in.), length 440 mm. (16-32 in.), pin-holes, horizontal diameter 
26 mm. (1-02 in.) and vertical diameter 19 mm. (0-75 in.), 
section of a fish-plate 991-8 mmq. (1-54 sq. in.), weight 3-100 
kilos. (6-83 Ib.). 

4 The pins are of strong iron, and their screw has six sides in 
hardened iron ; they are provided with turning gouges under 
the screw. The head is shaped like the head of a rivet. 
The diameter of the body is 18 mm. (0-71 in.), total length 
93 mm. (3-66 in.), length of screw portion 38 mm. (1-50 in.), 
head (diameter) 32 mm. (1-26 in.), hexagonal screw (height) 
30 mm. (1-18 in.), circumscribed circle of the screw (diameter) 
36 mm. (1-42 in.), section of the body of the bolt 254 mmq. 
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(0-39 sq, in.), weight 0-331 kilo (0-73 Ib.). The bolts have 
been so placed that the head is on the inside of the line and 
the screw on the outside. 

The climbing spurs are in streaky iron, with section 13 mm. 
(0:51 in.) square and total length 120 mm. (4-72 in.). The 
projection of the beak is 14 mm. (0-55 in.) and their weight 
0-193 kilo (0-43 1b.). In some cases the projection of the beak 
is 19 mm. (0-75 in.), the total length 130 mm. (5-11 in), 
and the total weight 200 grammes (0-44 Ib.). In some cases 
the sleepers have saddles. 

The sleepers are of Dalmatian oak. They have a 12x20 
rectangular section chamfered, base 24, along the upper 
edges. Their length is 1:80 m. (5-91 ft.) and their medium 
weight 42 kilos (92-57 Lb.). 

On alinements and curves above 450 m. (1,480 ft.) 
9 sleepers are placed per rail of 6-44 m. (21-12 ft.), leaving 
a space of 0-75 m. (2-46 ft.) from axis to axis of the sleepers 
in the intermediate spans ; of 0-50 m. (1-64 ft.) in the joint 
span ; and of 0-72 m. (2-36 ft.) between the sleepers adjoining 
the joint. For the curves below 450 m. special arrangements’ 
have been made; in order to provide against the dilation 
arising from extreme variations of temperature occurring in 
Thessaly a free space of a maximum of 7 mm. (0-28 in.) has! 
been left. This question of dilation has led to the rails being! 
no longer than 6-44 m. (21-12 ft.). 

The curves with small radii of 175 and 150 m. (578 and? 
495 ft.) on the steep section between Velestino and Persephifi 
all occur on very high embankments. Any case of running! 
off the rails could therefore produce very serious consequences. 
Accordingly, to assure the secure progress of the trains 
descending these curves and to render the line more rigid, 
check rails have been placed inside the line on the side lh 
the small radii and all along the curve. a) 

The line presents only one type for points and crossingf 
at an angle (5° 42’ 38”) whose tangent is 0-1, and with 
symmetrical switching, so as to procure deviation to lefi? 
or to right. The junction curves of all the connexions hav 
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aradius of 140 m. (460 ft.). The total length of the normal line 
requiring to be dismounted to place a simple connexion is 
32-22 m. (106 ft.) corresponding to a length of 5 rails of 6-44 m. 
(21-12 ft.) plus 5 joints of 4 mm. (0-16 in.). The switches and 
the switch check rails are dressed and adjusted rails. The 
mathematical length of the switch is 4-25 m. and its real 
length 4-35 m. (13-94 ft. and 14-27 ft.), the switch check rail 
being 4-75 m. (15-58 ft.). The crossing or heart is in melted 
steel; its total length from joint to point is 1-78 m. (5-84 ft.). 

There are two types of turn-tables : large, of 10 m. (32-80 ft.) 
diameter, for locomotives, and ordinary, of 3-50 m. (11-48 ft.), 
for wagons. Over the whole system the number of large 
turn-tables is 5, 3 being placed in the terminal stations of 
Volo, Larissa, and Kalabaika, and the two others at Velestino 
(junction) and at Karditsa (station for the deposit of the 
reserve locomotives for the Velestino—-Kalabaka line). 

The weigh-bridges with a utilizable power of 16 tons 
approximately are of the ordinary type with masonry trough 
reduced to the 1 m. line. Over the system there are 12 of 
these bridges. 

There are 9 water-tanks containing 25 mc. (883 cub. ft.). 
At Vélo, where there is the principal locomotive dépét and 
the repairing shop, there is a reservoir of 50 me. (1,766 cub. ft.). 
In terminal stations, such as Vélo, Larissa, and Kalabéka, 
and in the stations where there are engine-sheds and large 
turning-tables, as at Velestino and Karditsa, the water-tanks 
are placed near these sheds opposite the line leading to the 
turn-table. But in the intermediate stations the water-tanks 
are placed at one of the extremities opposite the principal 
line. The whole system thus possesses 10 water-tanks, 
the average distance between which is 22-4 km. (13 miles 
1,600 yds.). 

" Stations—The average distance between stations, i.e. 
jbetween the points where two trains could cross, is 12-6 km. 
(7 miles 1,400 yds.). Of the stations for important centres 
\only Pharsala is at some distance from the centre of the town, 
some 3 km. (2 miles), to avoid a large marsh which lies 
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between the line and the town. As regards dimensions and 
the importance of their installations and lines, the stations 
may be divided into 4 classes. There are 2 special or first- 
class stations—Vélo, which is the head of the whole system, 
and Larissa; 2 stations of the 2nd class—Karditsa and 
Trikkala ; 3 stations of the 3rd class—Velestino, Kalabaka, and 
Pharsala ; intermediate stations are of the 4th class. Except 
at Vélo, where the goods traffic is completely separated from 
the passenger, goods sheds and lines are on the same side of 
the station as the passenger buildings ; and in stations of the 
4th class, where the personnel may be limited to the station- 
master, the goods shed has one of its gables joined on to the 
building for passengers. 

Apart from other service lines there is in every station 
a passing line. This is directly connected with the main line. 
The length available for shunting on these passing lines is 
a minimum of 232 m. (761 ft.). The space intermediate 
between these passing lines and the principal line is every- 
where 2-90 m. (9-5 ft.) wide, which gives 1-30 m. (4:3 ft.) 
between the trains for the circulation of staff and public. 

The station of Vélo has been laid out on a large scale. 
The total surface of its platform is 80,520 mq. (about 866,000 
superficial ft.). It contains 5,430 m. (17,800 ft.) of shunting 
and service lines, of which 1,160 m. (3,800 ft.) is for 
passenger service and 2,900 m. (9,500 ft.) for goods service 
(which comprises the lines of the maritime station and of the 
wooden pier) and 1,370 m. (4,500 ft.) for traction service, 
sheds, dépéts, stores, and workshops. The extremity of this 
station projects into the sea and is terminated by a masonry 
quay 1-55 m. (5 ft.) above the water with a development of 
100 m. (328 ft.), from which a wooden pier detaches itself, 
resting upon piles and carrying rails and having a length of 
300 m. (984 ft.), sufficient to reach a depth of water permitting! 
ships drawing 19 ft. to come alongside. 

In all the stations the switch levers placed on the main line 
or a shunting line are provided with a Bender lantern signal 
showing the position of the switches. The entrance to 
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stations of the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd class is protected on both 
sides by distance signals with a lantern with three flames, 
the lever controlling which is placed near the first switch on 
entering the station. As regards stations of the 4th class 
only those which are approached by curves and are hidden 
are provided with distance signals. 

Buildings—It has been necessary to construct buildings 
for employees in order to facilitate service and because the 
villages connected with the line do not for the most part 
offer sufficient resources for this purpose. All these buildings 
are of two stories ; in the upper are one or two lodgings for 
the staff, while the ground floor is reserved exclusively for 
service purposes. The receiving offices have the following 
surfaces: Ist class 317 mq. (3,412 superficial ft.), 2nd class 
236 mq. (2,540 superficial ft.), 3rd class 133 mq. (1,431 super- 
ficial ft.), 4th class 74-75 mq. (804 superficial ft.). 

There are two types of goods sheds: those with, and those 
without, an internal line. Those having an internal line are 
found at Vélo, Larissa, and Kalabéka. The shed at Védlo 
is so constructed as to contain 3 wagons, those of Larissa and 
Kalabéka to contain 2 wagons. The type without internal 
tail is that in use at stations of the 2nd and 3rd class (Kar- 
ditsa, Trikkala, Velestino, Pharsala). In connexion with 
these sheds and against one of the gables are found loading 
platforms or inclined planes for animals, the surface of which 
ivaries from 100 to 55 mq. (1,076 to 592 superficial ft.) accord- 
ting to the class of station. In addition there are found in 
certain stations, as at Larissa, special sheds for cereals which 
zare served by lines of their own. 
jh Two types of locomotive-sheds have been adopted : 
:(l) with one line, with 5 m. (16-40 ft.) of internal width ; 
iQ) with two lines, with 10 m. (33 ft.) of internal width. 
-These two types of sheds may be lengthened by adding one 
or more arched covers according to the number of locomotives 
jit0 be sheltered. The first type is found at Velestino and 
:Karditsa, the second at Larissa and Kalabéka. At Vélo, 
rfvhich is the principal traction dépdt, an internal length has 
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been given of 35-40 m. (116-14 ft.) by adding 8 arched covers, 
to accommodate 6 locomotives, 3 on each line. 

At Vélo there is a coach-shed with 3 lines for 9 coaches, 
at Larissa and Kalabéka sheds with 2 lines for 4 coaches. 

At Volo, near the workshops and machine-sheds, there have 
been constructed two stores, one in masonry, covered with 
tiles, having a total interior surface of 151-30 mq. (1,628 
superficial ft.). The other is a coal-store with a surface of 
165-44 mq. (1,780 superficial ft.) able to contain 350 to 
400 tons, or about the load of a small sailing vessel. 

A workshop has been established at Vélo station having 
a total surface of 784 mq. (8,436 superficial ft.) comprising 
a building of 2 connected bays 39 m. (128 ft.) long by 10 m. 
(33 ft.) of internal width. This workshop is behind the 
large locomotive-shed and on the same axis, so that the rails 
used in connexion with fitting and adjusting coincide with 
those going to the shed. A locomotive transhipper, mounted 
over a pit and placed between the workshop and the shed, 
connects the two lines. All dependences and installations 
having to do with traction and rolling-stock, such as sheds, 
workshop, general store, coal dépét, water-tank, coal plat- 
form, &c., have thus been brought together into the same 
part of the station, united by special lines controlled by one 
switch. The workshop contains a large number of machine- 
tool apparatus: a forge with two fires, ventilator, steam- 
hammer ; copper foundry and coppersmith’s works ; hori- 
zontal steam-engine of 20 horse-power ; general gearing for 
all the machine tools; double turning-lathe for coach and 
wagon wheels; slide lathe for rolling and screw cutting; 
filing machine; worming machine; drilling machines; 
steam-stamper ; circular saw ; hydraulic press, &c. F 

Engineering Works.—Arched structures are rare; ope 
works or iron superstructures are frequent even for openings 
of less than 4 m. (13 ft.). The foundations have offered 
little difficulty, except at certain points where it has been 
necessary to use a layer of concrete, and in the case of the 
piers of the bridges over the Tsanarlés and the Peneios, whicli 
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have required some pile work. In the Karditsa-Trikkala 
section the line is protected by dykes. 

The following are particulars regarding the iron super- 
structure of these engineering works : 


Opening between Length of the girders Total weight. 
abutments. or bind-beams. 
Metres. Metres. Kilograms. 

0-80 1-40 222 
1-60 429 

2 27 951 

3 3-80 1,800 

4 4:80 2,628 

5 6-40 5,200 

6 7-50 6,100 

8 9-40 7,400 

10 11-80 10,480 

12 13-80 13,100 

1s 16-60 26,900 

20 21-80 37,800 

25 26-80 49,600 

30 32-62 60,400 

36 38-80 86,660 

40 42-80 100,910 


There are over the whole system only two such works 
having more than one span, and both of these are found on 
the line from Velestino to Kalabaka : (1) the bridge over the 
Tsanarlés having 50 m. (164 ft.) total opening in two spans 
of 25 m. (82 ft.); (2) the bridge over the Peneios having 
two central spans of 44-60 m. (146 ft.) and two supple- 
mentary discharging spans of 10 m. (33 ft.) each. 

Tsanarlés Bridge—The total opening of this bridge 
‘between the abutments is 52-05 m. (171 ft.) divided into two 
‘equal spans of 25 m. (82 ft.) by a pier of 2-05 m. (6 ft. 9 in.) 
without crown. The abutments are set on a layer of con- 
crete, resting on a bed of compact gravel. Only in the case 
of the pier has it been necessary to drive piles to contain 
the earth, which was not firm enough except under the abut- 
ments. A bed of concrete has been laid, 1-80 m. (5-9 ft.) 
‘thick, The foot of the pier and of the abutments has been 
fprotected against floods by solid rock-packing. The metal 
‘running plate is formed by two lattice girders of a total 
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length of 54:23 m. (178 ft.). The line between sleepers 
passes over a space of 2 m. (64 ft.) of the bridge. The 
running plate is covered with a flooring of striated iron. 
The elementary dimensions of the running plate are: free 
space of each span 25-40 m. (83 ft.); part resting on the 
abutments 0-925 m. (3-03 ft.); part resting on the pier 
1-60 m. (5-25 ft.) ; total length of the binding beams 54-25 m. 
(178 ft.) ; height of the binding beams between soles 2:66 m. 
(8-72 ft.); total weight of running plate, including line, 
82,827 kilos (815 tons). 

Peneios Bridge—This consists of two main spans of 
44-60 m. (146 ft.) and two discharging spans of 10 m. 
(33 ft.). This is the most important structure on the 
system. The masonry of the abutments of the pier is of 
scappled limestone ; the angles and belting courses are of 
hewn stone. The foundations did not present many difficul- 
ties, with the exception of those of the pier, where a fine gravel 
is found going down to a great depth; here a complete 
system of piles was necessary. The elementary dimensions 
of the large spans are as follows: free space of each span 
45-20 m. (148 ft.); part resting on the abutments 1-10 m. 
(3-61 ft.); part resting on the pier 2-20 m. (7-22 ft.) ; total 
length of the binding beams 94-80 m. (310 ft.) ; height of the 
binding beams between soles 4:77 m. (15-6 ft.); total 
weight of running plate without line 189,414 kilos (1,864 
tons), and of line, flooring, and ballast 48,064 kilos (473 tons). 

Rolling-stock—Locomotives: 9 tank locomotives with 
3 coupled axles, leading and trailing wheels, 5 super-heated 
tank engines, with 3 coupled axles. Coaches: 1 royal saloon; 
2 saloon carriages ; 12 mixed first and second-class carriages ; 


33 third-class (covered) carriages; 8 third-class (open) 


carriages. Vans and trucks : 7 luggage vans ; 3 luggage vans 
with second-class compartment ; 120 covered goods trucks; 
100 tilt trucks ; 62 low-sided trucks; 10 low-sided trucks 
with partitions which may be removed ; 20 platform trucks ; 
15 sheep trucks with 2 tiers; 1 tank wagon. 
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ROUTE V 
VOLO—LARISSA, 37 miles (about 2 hours) 


For the district through which the line runs see Roads and 

Tracks, Routes 26 and 28. 
miles | yards 

0 0 Volo station, alt. 8 ft., near quay accessible 
to ships drawing 19 ft. There are extensive 
sidings at the station and a line (546 yds.) 
runs on to the railway pier, which is 1,450 ft. 
long with 20 ft. depth of water at theend. To 
the 1. of the maritime station there are stores. 
Vélo is a station of the first class. Water- 
tank of 1,766 cub. ft., engine-shed, coach-shed, 
turn-tables for trucks, distance signal, weigh- 
bridge, workshops, sheds. 

From Vélo to Latomeion the maximum 
gradient is 22 per 1,000, minimum radius of 
curves 590 ft. 

Line going E. crosses the small and well- 
\tilled plain of Vélo, to the NE. of which rise 
the broad flanks of Pelion (alt. 5,348 ft.) 
with their villages; it then ascends the 
low but rocky hills that separate Vélo from 
|the plains of Thessaly. 

0 648 | Metal bridge of 66 ft. over the torrent 
. | Krafsidon. 

1079 Metal bridge of 100 ft. over torrent Xerids. 
6 485 Latomefon (‘Quarry’), alt. 450 ft. 

Beyond Latomeion the line goes through 
the pass of Pilaph Tepé, enclosed by low hills, 
through which also runs the main road from 
Vélo to Larissa (see Route 26); it then 
descends, passing several tumuli and a hill 
crowned with a ruined Turkish watch-tower. 


_ 


12 
17 


19 


25 
26 
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yards | 


1578 
325 


95 
209 


361 
1279 


From Latomeion to Velestino maximum 
gradient 20 per 1,000, minimum radius of 
curves 656 ft. 

Metal bridge of 33 ft. 

Velestino, alt. 262 ft., junction of the rail- 
way to Trikkala, third-class station, water- 
tank of 883 cub. ft., locomotive-shed, turn- 
table for locomotives, distance signal. Town 
lies 1} mile to 1. of railway in a ravine of 
Mt. Mavro Vouni (alt. 2,624 ft.). 

The line now runs NW. through the 
monotonous E. part of the Thessalian plain 
which is bounded on the W. by the Mavro 
Vouini. The large Lake Karla (ancient 
|Boebéis) at the foot of Mt. Pelion is visible 
as a bright streak. To the N. rises the peak 
of Mt. Ossa (alt 6,490 ft.), to the 1. of which 
lis Olympus (alt. 9,793 ft.) covered with 
‘snow nearly all the year round. 

From Velestino to Kerli maximum slope 
10 per 1,000, minimum radius of curves 984 ft. 

Line to Kalabika branches off to 1. 

Metal bridge of 26 ft., 2 spans, over the 
torrent Karaderé. 

Kerli, alt. 206 ft., fourth-class station, 
goods shed on r. 

From Kerli to Kililér maximum gradient 
2 per 1,000, minimum radius of curves 
9,840 ft. 

Kililér, alt. 207 ft. 

From Kililér to Tsouléria maximum gra- 
dient 5 per 1,000, minimum radius of curves 
9,840 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. over a stream. 

Tsoularia, alt. 219 ft., fourth-class station. 

From Tsouléria to Topouslér maximum 


i 
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miles: | yards | 

gradient 6 per 1,000, minimum radius of 
curves 3,280 ft. 

29 630 Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

29 756 | Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

30 569 | Metal bridge of 18 ft. 

30 800 Topouslar, alt. 242 ft., fourth-class station ; 
on the r. about 15 miles distant is the gorge 
of Agyia. 

From Topouslér to Larissa maximum 
gradient 5 per 1,000, minimum radius of 
curves 1,968 ft. For the greater part of the 
way to Larissa the line now runs on an 
embankment. 

30 1271 Metal bridge of 20 ft. 

30 1479 Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

87 Larissa (see Route 22), first-class station, 
alt. 260 ft., water-tank of 883 cub. ft., 
engine-shed, wagon-shed, turn-table for loco- 
motives, distance signal, grain shed, goods 
shed, well. The station is about 300 yds. 
SE. of the station on the normal-gauge 
railway to Salonica and Athens (see Route I). 
The stations are about } mile S. of the town. 


ROUTE VI 


VOLO—TRIKKALA—KALABAKA, 983 miles 


Eighty-five miles to Trikkala in 53 hours, thence 132 miles 
to Kalabaéka in 3 hour. 
For district through which the line runs see Roads and 
Tracks, Route 31. 
miles | yards 
0 0 Vélo. From here to mile 12, yard 95, line 
is identical with the V6lo-Lérissa line 
(Route V). 


i 
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miles 
12 


13 
15 
17 
19 


21 
22 


27 


27 


28 
28 
29 
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yards 
95 


80 
1487 
909 
790 


61 
1634 


1162 


1689 


377 
745 
1288 


Alt. 275 ft. Line leaves Vé6lo—Lérissa 
line. From the bifurcation to Persephli 
the maximum gradient is 30 per 1,000, 
minimum radius of curves 492 ft. 

Line runs at first SE. and penetrates by 
several cuttings the chain of hills separating 
the plain of Velestino, on the N., from the 
plain of Halmyré, on the S. 

Metal bridge of 26 ft., 2 spans. 

Summit of gradient, alt. 748 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Persephli, alt. 577 ft., fourth-class station, 
water-tank of 883 cub. ft., distance signal, 
turn-table for locomotives. 

From Persephli to Chalkodénion (Mousta- 
phakli) maximum gradient 15 per 1,000, 
minimum radius of curves 820 ft. 

Line turns in general W. direction and 
continues to rise. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft., 2 spans. 

Chalkod6énion (Moustaphakli) halt, alt. 
731 ft. From here to Aivali maximum 
gradient 15 per 1,000, minimum radius of 
curves 984 ft. 

Aivali, alt. 696 ft., water-tank of 883 cub. 
ft., distance signal, weigh-bridge ; in view of 
the Pindus range. Village 2 miles NE. of 
station. 

From Aivali to Ormdén Magotla maximum 
gradient 11 per 1,000, minimum radius of 
curves 1,312 ft. 

Loading lines for chromium mines 2 miles 
to SE. 

Metal bridge of 26 ft., 3 spans. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 


miles 
32 
33 


37 


37 
38 
41 


GREECE 
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yards 

672 Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

1413 Orman Magotla, alt. 364 ft., fourth-class 
station, wells, extensive ruins of ancient 
fortified town of Skototssa 5 miles to N. 

A series of low hills leads up to the steep 
crags known as Maévro Voini. 

The line now approaches the r. bank of 
the deep bed of the Tsanarlés (ancient 
Enipeus). 

From Ormdén Magoula to Lazarbotga 
maximum gradient 9 per 1,000, minimum 
radius of curves 1,312 ft. 

328 Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

716 Lazarbouga, alt. 495 ft. 

From Lazarbotga to Pharsala maximum 
gradient 9 per 1,000, minimum radius of 
curves 1,312 ft. 

1463 Bridge over the Tsanarlés, 2 metal spans 
each of 82 ft. 

The line approaches the S. slope of Mt. 
Krindir (alt. 1,135 ft.), a prolongation of 
Mt. Sourla (alt. 1,765 ft.). 

1638 Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

947 Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

456 Pharsala, alt. 446 ft., third-class station, 
water-tank of 883 cub. ft., distance signal, 
weigh-bridge, goods shed, restaurant. Town 
2 miles to S. across a marshy plain, famous 
for its tobacco (see Route 22), on 1. bank of 
Pharsalitis and at the N. foot of a spur of 
the Kassididris mountains (alt. 3,775 ft.). 

The railway proceeds in general W. 
direction across the plain of Pharsala, which 
is bounded on the N. by a chain of low hills. 
To the l. are spurs of Mt. Pindus, the 
streams descending from which in winter 

xXx 
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miles 


43 


47 
48 
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yards | 


1748 


849 
1042 | 


convert this district into a marsh. It is 
crossed by an affluent of the Pharsalftis. 

From Pharsala to Gousgounéria maximum 
gradient 7 per 1,000, minimum radius of 
curves 3,281 ft. 

Gousgounaria (Evédrion), alt. 413 ft. 

From Gousgoundria to Demerli maximum 
gradient 4 per 1,000, minimum radius of 
curves 2,296 ft. 

Metal bridge of 33 ft. over the Pharsalitis, 

Demerli, alt. 377 ft., fourth-class station, 
distance signal, weigh-bridge, junction of 
line from Athens to Larissa (see Route I, 
mile 188); the exchange line is on the 1; 
platform for transferring goods, military 
siding. : 

Line passes under Athens—Lérissa line. 

From Demerli to Sophddes maximum 
gradient 5 per 1,000, minimum radius of 
curves 1,476 ft. 

Exchange station for Athens—Lérissa line. 

Metal bridge of 20 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 100 ft. over the Domokitikos. 

Metal bridge of 20 ft. 

Metal bridge of 40 ft. over a river. 7] 

Metal bridge of 20 ft. 

Metal bridge of 66 ft. over another river 
(see Roads and Tracks, Route 31, mile 50). 

Metal bridge of 20 ft. 

Metal bridge of 20 ft. 

Metal bridge of 50 ft. over a stream. 

Metal bridge of 20 ft. 

Metal skew bridge of 118 ft. over the Penté 
mylos. 

Metal bridge of 20 ft. 


miles 
57 
57 
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yards 
549 
840 


1020 
1367 
794 
1560 
357 
44 
887 
1733 
107 
505 
254 
440 
936 
1299 
1639 
290 
953 
1504 


1604 
1864 
342 
684 
1099 
1418 
1698 
177 


Metal bridge of 20 ft. 

Sophades, alt. 367 ft., on the river 
Pentdémylos (Sophaditikos: see Routes 29 
and 31), fourth-class station, water-tank of 
883 cub. ft., distance signal, weigh-bridge, 
artesian well. 

From Sophaddes to Karditsa maximum 
gradient 5 per 1,000, minimum radius of 
curves 1,312 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft: 

Metal bridge of 16 ft. 

Bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 131 ft. over the Orgézinos. 

Metal bridge of 20 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 66 ft. over the Lipsimos. 

Metal bridge of 20 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 82 ft. over the Kalanki. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 40 ft. over the Xerdvlako. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 82 ft. over the Karoim- 
balis. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 40 ft. over a river. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 20 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Karditsa, alt. 367 ft., second-class station, 

xx2 
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miles 
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yards 


537 
1408 
808 
1342 
29 
252 
684 
845 
1180 
1263 
1686 
240 
512 
1207 
142 
437 
885 
1227 
124 
539 
763 
1087 
1205 
1305 
1452 
295 
459 


water-tank of 883 cub. ft., engine-shed, turn- 
table for locomotives, distance signal, weigh- 
bridge, goods shed, wells. 

Karditsa town ? mile to N. of station 
(see Route 31). To the N., across the plain, 
are the Chasia mountains. 

From Karditsa to Phandri maximum 
gradient 5 per 1,000, minimum radius of 
curves 1,640 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 33 ft. over a stream. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 26 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 26 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 33 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 20 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 20 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 33 ft. 

Metal bridge of 26 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 


miles 
13 
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yards 
368 


556 
1613 
133 


231 
427 
668 
867 
1138 
1282 
25 
323 
798 
967 
1111 
1285 
1455 
1602 
286 
366 


Phaniri, alt. 325 ft., fourth-class station, 
distance signal, weigh-bridge, well. 

Phanéri village (see Route 31), seen after 
the train leaves‘the station, on the slope of 
a rocky hill, on which are the walls of a 
Byzantine citadel. To the 1., in an angle 
of the Pindus range, rises a hill in the shape 
of an amphitheatre, on which are the walls 
of ancient Gomphi (near the village of 
Gelanthe), anciently a point of strategic 
importance. 

From Phanari station to Phanari village 
maximum radius 5 per 1,000, minimum 
radius of curves 1,312 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Phanari village halt, alt. 338 ft. 

From Phanéri village to Phandri Magotla 
maximum gradient 5 per 1,000, minimum 
radius of curves 984 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 33 ft. 

Metal bridge of 82 ft. over the Mégas. 

Metal bridge of 33 ft. 

Metal bridge of 33 ft. 

Metal bridge of 26 ft. 

Phanari Magoila. 

Metal bridge of 66 ft. over the Bliouris. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 33 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 20 ft. 
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626 
841 
1016 
1263 
1441 
1563 
17 
232 
330 


429 
574 
1094 
1179 
1603 
481 
1232 
1433 


1636 
45 
237 
550 


859 
972 
1094 
1138 
1397 
1567 


Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Kalyvia, alt. 345 ft. 

From Kalyvia to Stephanossafous the 
maximum gradient is 3 per 1,000, no curves. 

Metal bridge of 26 ft. 

Metal bridge of 26 ft. 

Metal bridge of 26 ft. over a mill-race. 

Metal bridge of 26 ft. over a stream. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Stephanossafous, alt. 354 ft., fourth-class 
station, weigh-bridge. 

From Stephanossafous to Trikkala maxi- 
mum gradient 5 per 1,000, minimum radius 
of curves 1,640 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 40 ft. 

Metal bridge over the Peneios (Salamvrid), 
which flows rapidly along a wide channel, 
2 spans of 145 ft. and 2 of 33 ft. plus the pier. 

Ballast points. 

Metal bridge of 40 ft. 

Ballast points. 

Metal bridge of 20 ft. 

Metal bridge of 40 ft. 

Metal bridge of 66 ft. over the Kou- 
mérkes. 
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yards 
0 
582 
243 


96 


927 


1311 


Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 66 ft. over the Hagia 
Moné. 

Trikkala, alt. 368 ft., second-class station, 
water-tank of 883 cub. ft., turn-table for 
wagons, distance signal, weigh - bridge, 
well. 

Trikkala is situated on the slope of a hill 
crowned with a citadel, and on both sides 
of the Trikkalinés (ancient Lethaeus). (See 
Route 31, mile 79.) 

From Trikkala to Mértzi maximum pra- 


jdient 6 per 1,000, minimum radius of curves 


2,296 ft. 

Metal bridge of 40 ft. over the Hagia 
Moné. 

Mértzi, alt. 410 ft. 

From Mértzi to Voivéda maximum gra- 
dient 6 per 1,000, minimum radius of curves 
1,968 ft. 

Metal bridge of 40 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Voivéda, alt. 479 ft. Trikkalinés river 
runs 4 mile NE. parallel to line. 

From Voivéda to Kouvéltzi maximum 
gradient 7 per 1,000, minimum radius of 
curves 1,640 ft. 

Metal bridge of 40 ft. 

Metal bridge of 40 ft. 

Metal bridge of 131 ft. over a false arm 
of the Peneios. 

Metal bridge of 39 ft. 

Kouvéltzi halt, alt. 564 ft. 

From Kouvéltzi to Kalabéka maximum 
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miles 


95 
95 
96 
96 
96 
97 
98 
98 
98 
98 


yards 


588 
1479 
1059 
1225 
1618 
1226 

0 

591 
1233 
1427 


gradient 12 per 1,000, minimum radius of 
curves 1,640 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 16 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 13 ft. 

Metal bridge of 16 ft. 

Kalabaka, alt. 696 ft., third-class station, 
water-tank of 883 cub. ft., engine-shed, wagon- 
shed, turn-table for locomotives, turn-table 
for wagons, distance signal, weigh-bridge. 

Kalabéka (formerly Stdgous) stands on 
rising ground at the point where the Peneios 
enters the Thessalian plain, on the site of 
the ancient town of. Aeginium, which com- 
manded the pass. It is at the foot of the 
Metéora rocks, on which are the famous 
Metéora monasteries. 


ROUTE VII 


VOLO—MELIES, 173 miles 


The Thessalian Company has also the concession rights of 
the mountain railway of 0-60 m. (1 ft. 11 in.) gauge, known 
as the Pelion Railway. The maximum gradient of the line 
reaches 30 per 1,000; it has 204 curves, the minimum radius 
as low as 131 ft. The steep gradients this railway has to 
surmount renders the work it performs of small importance. 
Its rolling-stock consists of 7 locomotives, 18 passenger 
carriages, and 14 trucks. 

See Roads and Tracks, Route 25. 
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yards 


Vélo, alt. 9 ft. Line starts in a square 
just E. of station on Larissa and Kalabéka 
lines, and goes E. through main street of 
the town. Sidings at base of railway pier. 

Orminion halt, alt. 4 ft. 

Philhellénion halt, alt. 6 ft. 

Metal bridge of 66 ft. over the torrent 
Anavros. 

Agrié halt, alt. 3 ft. 

Agria, fourth-class station, alt. 3} ft. 

Arched bridge of 40 ft. over the Vricho 
torrent. 

Kato Lechdnia, alt. 128 ft. 

Ano Lechénia, alt. 181 ft., fourth-class 
station, in a fertile plain with orchards. 

. Kouphéla viaduct, 1 arch of 50 ft. and 
2 arches of 33 ft. 

Malaki viaduct, 1 arch of 50 ft. and 2 arches 
of 33 ft. 

Kalérevma viaduct, 1 arch of 50 ft. and 
4 of 33 ft. 

Dyrrévmata viaduct, 1 arch of 50 ft. and 
1 of 20 ft. 

Maltésou viaduct, 1 arch of 50 ft. and 
1 of 20 ft. 

Ano Gatséa halt, alt. 495 ft. 

Gallery of 200 ft. 

Hagia Trias halt, alt. 561 ft. 

Mavroidi viaduct, 3 arches of 33 ft. each. 

Gallery of 110 ft. 

Kala Nera halt, port of Meliés; famous 
sulphur spring. 

Karkaloa viaduct, 3 arches of 33 ft. each. 

Halt, alt. 748 ft. 

Metal bridge of 118 ft. 

Meliés, alt. 931 ft., fourth-class station. 


D. ATHENS AND PIRAEUS ELECTRIC 
RAILWAY 


(ROUTE VIII) 


The Piraeus-Athens—Corinth Railway is not intended 
for local traffic. Those who are going from Athens to the 
Piraeus do so most conveniently by the Electric Railway. 
This has been extended in recent times to the centre of the 
city, and now has metropolitan stations at the Thesefon, at 
Monasteréki, and at the Place de la Concorde, the present 
terminus. The Athenian portion of this line is partly under- 
ground, and since September 1904 the whole 6} miles have 
been worked by electricity, and trains run every quarter 
of an hour to New Phéleron and the Piraeus and vice versa. 
This line has a double set of metals and has a very large 
passenger traffic. The gauge is 1-44 m. (4 ft. 83 in.). In 
1905 the net annual profit on the working of the railway was 
given as rather more than £22,000, the gross receipts (less 
railway tax) as £53,746. In 1913 the rolling-stock consisted 
of : locomotives, 22; passenger coaches, 40 (accommodating 
556 first-class and 880 second-class passengers); luggage 
wagons, 5 ; goods wagons (open), 20 ; goods wagons (covered), 
4; total capacity, 240 tons. 


ROUTE VIII 
ATHENS—PIRAEUS, 6} miles 


See Roads and Tracks, Route 1. 
miles 
0 Homénoia station, Place de la Concorde. Railway 
goes S., passing under Athena Street by a tunnel 
710 yds. long. 
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miles 

4 Monasteraki station, Hermes Street. Line runs 
W. through cuttings to the Thesefon station. 
i Thesefon station. Line soon turns SSW. View is 
limited by the low level of the railway. To ther. 
are olive groves. 
2} Line passes under road from Kallithéa to main 
Athens—Piraeus road (Route 1 A), and bends WSW. 
4} Loop-line SSW. to Néo Phaleron, ? mile. Loop 
continues W. for another } mile, and rejoins direct 
line at mile 5}. 

Direct line goes WSW. , 
5h Loop line rejoins main line. Railway is going 
through Piraeus. 
6} Piraeus station, near the quay. 


Tramway: ATHENS—PHALERON 


There is an electric tramway from Athens to Phaleron, 
running every } hour from the Academy to the coast (station 
Tsitsiphiés) and thence alternately to the 1. to Old Phdleron, 
and to the r. to New Phéleron, the two terminal stations. 
This line goes along the road (Route 1 C). 


E. ATTICA RAILWAY 


(ROUTES IX-X1I) 


The railways of Attica are only 46 miles in all; yet the 
marble quarries of Pentelicus and the mines at Lavrion 
(Ergastéria) give them considerable importance, though their 
annual profits in 1904 were only some £8,000. A coricession 
has been granted for another line in Attica from Athens to 
Pentéle on the slopes of Pentelicus, but it has not been 
carried out. There is also a scheme for a mountain railway 
up Parnes. An extension of the Kephissié line goes to the 
marble quarries of Pentelicus. 

The gauge is 1 metre (3 ft. 3$ in.). There are no tunnels, 
and no bridges of any consequence. In 1913 the rolling-stock 
was given as the following: locomotives, 11; passenger 
coaches, 46 (central corridor pattern, which accommodate 
566 first-class, 40 second-class, and 533 third-class passengers) ; 
luggage vans, 6 ; goods vans (open), 38 ; goods vans (covered), 
10; aggregate capacity, 286 tons. 


ROUTE IX 
ATHENS—KEPHISSIA, 9} miles (1 hour) 


With Extension To Strorayu, 1} mile 


The station for this line, or rather terminus, as there are no 
platforms or buildings, is at the corner of Rue Béranger and 
Rue 3 Septembre, to the N. of Place de la Concorde. The 

‘line follows the same direction as the latter street to the 
outskirts of the town, turns to the W., past the church of 
Hagios Panteleémon (where there is a junction line SSW. to 
join the Peloponnese railway N. of Athens station), and then 
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runs N. for a short distance parallel to the Peloponnese 
railway. 

See Roads and Tracks, Route 5. 

miles 

0 Athens. 

1} Junction line S. to Peloponnese railway at Athens 
station, } mile. 

2 Kato Patissia. 
3 Ano Patissia is to r. and with its gardens stretches 
for some distance. 

Railway goes NE. 

Bridge over the Chalandri river ; Tourko Vouni on r. 
5} Arakli (Herdkleion), junction of the railway to 
Lavrion (see Route XI). Village 1 mile to N. of 
station. : 

5} Line now turns E., leaving Lavrion line (Route 
XI), which proceeds SE. It soon turns NE., passing 
through vineyards and olive plantations. 

8 Amaroisi. 

94 Kephissié. At the NE. end of the village, } mile 
from the square, rises the principal source of the 
Cephissus (Kephalari), whence water is conducted to 
Athens by an underground aqueduct, the air-shafts 
of which are seen at the side of the road. 

ll Strophyli, second station at Kephissid, lies NW. 


of the village. 


ROUTE X 
KEPHISSIA—DIONYSO, 7} miles 


“ Line (extension of above) built by the English company, 
‘Grecian Marbles (Marmor), Ltd.’, and chiefly used for con- 
veying marble from Pentelicus. On Saturdays in summer a 
passenger train starts at 4 p.m., returning from Didnyso about 
Tp.m. (See Roads and Tracks, Route 5 B, mile 124.) 
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ROUTE XI 
ATHENS—LAVRION, 41 miles (2? hours) 


This line follows roughly the same direction as the Athens- 


Lavrion 
miles 
0 


5} 


16 | 


26 | 


road (Route 6). 


Athens. From here to mile 5} line is identical 
with the Athens—Kephissi4 line (Route IX). 

Line diverges to the SE. from the Athens—Kephissi4 
line. 

To the 1. is Kalogrésa (alt. 505 ft.), the water from 
the spring of which is led to Athens by the aqueduct 
of Hadrian. 

Chalandri in the depression between Pentelicus on 
the N. and Hymettus on the S. 

Line turns E., then S. 

Gérakas. Mt. Hymettus to r. 

Kampas. 

Liépesi. On the 1. is Mt. Myrtésa (alt. 944 ft.). 
Entrance to the central and most fertile plain of 
Attica. 

Koropf, largest place in this district, surrounded by 
vineyards. 

To the I. gorge of Erasinus. 

Marképouo on rising ground, with cornfields and 
vineyards. 

Kalyvia Kouvara. 

Entrance into the massif of Lavrion; on r. Mt. 
Pani with two peaks (alt. 2,083 ft. and 1,971 it.). 

Keratéa surrounded by hills, with gardens, fruit- 
trees, and an excellent spring, the water of which is 
sent even to Thoriké and Lavrion. 

Daskalié, works for the exploitation of slag. 

The line enters the narrow gorge of Potdmi 4 miles 


\long, and issues from it at’ the foot of Mt. Velatouri 


38 


41 
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(alt. 475 ft.) to the 1. upon the bay of Pérto Mandri (or 
Thoriké). 

Thoriké (Therik6) on the spacious bay of Pérto 
Mandri. 

Beyond Thoriké the railway skirts the coast, 
traversing the hollow between the low coast-hills 
(alt. 105 ft.) on the E., with the village of Nychtochéri 
on their slopes, and the higher hills to the W. 

Lavrion (Ergastéria). 


F. PIRAEUS, ATHENS, AND PELOPONNESE 
RAILWAY 


(ROUTES XII-XXI) 


This goes from Piraeus by way of Athens to Corinth. 
At Corinth the line divides: (1) one section continues along 
the south shore of the gulf of Corinth to Patras, and then 
strikes southward to Pyrgos and Kyparissia; (2) another 
section goes from Corinth through Argos and Tripolitsd to 
Zevgolatié and Kalamata. Both bifurcations have numerous 
branches. From the Corinth-Kalamata sections there are 
offshoots: (a) at Argos to Nauplia; (6) at Bildli to Megalé- 
polis; (c) at Aspréchoma to Nesi. From the Corinth- 
Kyparissia line there are branches : (a) mountain railway from 
Didkophto to Kalavryta (the only cog-wheel railway in 
Greece); (b) from Kavasila to the baths of Kylléne and 
to Kylléne; (c) from Pyrgos to Olympia; (d) from Pyrgos 
to Katakolo ; (e) from the station of Kaloneré N. of Kyparissia 
to the Kalamata line at Zevgolatié, completing the circuit of 
the Peloponnese. 

The gauge is 1 metre (3 ft. 3$ in.) except for the Didkophto- 
Kalavryta line, which is 0-75 metre (2 ft. 5}in.). 

The London agents of the Piraeus-Athens—Peloponnese 
Railway Company are the Bank of Athens, 22 Fenchurch 
Street, E.C. The company was established to acquire a con- 
cession from the Greek Government for 99 years from July 24, 
1882, and received a subvention from the Government of 
6,100,000 francs. The line is of a length of about 297 miles; 
but in 1892 the company undertook to complete the Argos- 
Kalamata line, taken over from the Government, of 180 
kilometres (112 miles), of which 103 kilometres were then 
constructed, and the Argos-Kalamdta line was completed in 
November 1899; under the agreement with the Government 
the company is to retain out of the gross annual receipts of 
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the Argos-Kalaméta line 4,000 drachmai per kilometre for 
working expenses, any surplus to be divided equally between 
the Government and the company. In 1900 the company 
undertook the construction of the Pyrgos—-Kyparissia— 
Meligalé (Zevgolatié) railway, 60 miles in length, on behalf 
of the Greek Government, for a fixed sum of 10,575,000 
drachmai, and the line was opened for traffic in September 
1902, and is worked by the Piraeus Company. The con- 
cession for the working of all the lines of the Piraeus-Athens— 
Peloponnese Railway (with the exception of the Didkophto— 
Kalavryta line, which is only for 30 years from 1895) expires 
in 99 years from 1882, when the lines revert to the Government 
without payment. The Government has, however, the option 
of earlier purchase from 1915, as follows: the lines Piraeus, 
Athens, Corinth, Argos, Nauplia, Myloi, Corinth, Patras, 
Pyrgos, Olympia, Kavasila, Vartholomié, Kylléne, Kylléne 
Baths, for an annuity for the unexpired portion of the con- 
cession equal to the average net receipts of the preceding 
seven years, less the two worst years, such annuity not being 
less than the net receipts of the preceding year and being 
secured on the net receipts of the line ; the line Myloi-Kalamata 
for an annuity for the unexpired portion of the concession 
equal to one-quarter of the average of the gross receipts 
of the line for the preceding seven years, less the two worst 
‘years, after deduction from this average of the fixed sum of 
4,000 drachmai per kilometre, such annuity, however, never 
to excced the sum of 4,000 drachmai per kilometre ; the line 
Pyrgos-Kyparissia—Meligala for an annuity for the unexpired 
term of the concession equal to one-quarter of the gross 
receipts of the line for the year of purchase, after deduction 
from such gross receipts of the amount allowed to the 
company on that year for the working of the line (the 
amount allowed to the company varies according to the 
gross receipts per kilometre of each year), such annuity, 
however, never to exceed 4,200 drachmai per kilometre ; 
and the line Didkophto-Kalévryta for an annuity for the 
unexpired term of the contession equal to one-quarter of the 
GREECE yy 
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average of the gross receipts for the preceding seven years, 
less the two worst years, after deduction of 4,000 drachmai 
per kilometre, but such annuity never to exceed 1,500 
drachmai per kilometre 

The accounts are now made up annually to December 31, 
and submitted in Athens in April. For several years to 1900 

_ (inclusive) there was no dividend on the shares, and bond 
engagements were met in part only, but for 1901 a dividend 
of 1} per cent. was paid on the shares ; for 1902, 2 per cent. ; 
for 1903 and 1904, 3 per cent.; for 1905, 34; for 1906, 5; 
for 1907, 6; for 1908 and 1909, 33; for 1910 and 1911, 5; 
for 1912, 64; for 1913, 74; for 1914, 53; and for 1915, 3. 
Statutory reserve, 306,391 drachmai; reserve for renewals, 
97,334 drachmai; carried forward, 23,103 drachmai. 

In 1904, in spite of a loss of £2,300 on the newly opened 
Pyrgos-Kyparissia—Zevgolatié branch, a net profit of 
£19,400 was declared. 

The equipment is inadequate, both in quantity and quality, 
to the length of the line worked, and previous to the war 
resulted in considerable inconvenience. For fuel briquettes 
imported from Belgium are used, 18,000 tons annually. The 
staff consists of 1,854 employees and workmen. Rolling- 
stock on the whole of the metre-gauge system is apparently 
pooled, and the most recent estimate gives the total number of 
locomotives as 82, of passenger coaches as 253, and of goods 
wagons as 846. An earlier and lesser estimate gives the 
following particulars : locomotives 79, 8 being large, 64 tons 
each, also 4 small shunting locomotives, 29 tons each (6 are 
usually under repair); passenger coaches, 161 four-wheeled 
carriages, 83 eight-wheeled carriages (some 20 being new); 
luggage vans, 34 four-wheeled wagons, 8 eight-wheeled wagons 
(10 of these passenger coaches and luggage vans are usually 
under repair); goods trucks, 472 closed wagons, 18 cattle 
wagons, 264 open wagons, 14 timber wagons (all carry loads of 
7 to 10 tons) ; also 5 water-tank wagons and 6 travelling cranes. 

The speed of trains varies between 18 and 35 km. (11-21 
miles) per hour according to the section of the line, The 
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journey from Piraeus to Patras on the down run takes about 
9 hrs. and on the upward run between 7 and 10 brs.. Taking 
the best timings this is 18 miles per hour on the down, and 21 
. miles per hour on the up, journey. The line runs through 
severe country for a railway; there are several sections of 1 
in 14 grade, and bridges are numerous. Speaking generally, 
the distances between stations are not overlong, the longest 
being 22 km. (13-67 miles). There are, however, on the line 
nine of 7 km. (4-35 miles) and over. The average train con- 
sists of 12 wagons, each carrying a paying load of 6 tons. 

A maximum of 10 passenger and goods trains have been 
run in 24 hours; but it has been estimated that with careful 
working 12 trains a day each way could be worked over the 
line between Piraeus and Patras as it stands at present. 

The system of tablet-working is not in use, and for ‘line 
clear ’ a written order is necessary. Train-signalling is done 
by a man with a flag. If the line was brought up to modern 
standards by giving it efficient signalling, tablet-working, 
train-control, good terminal facilities, and reducing all 
distances between stations to 4 miles or under, it has been 
estimated that 16 trains a day could be worked each way 
over the line, and possibly by the use of bankers 18 trains 
a day could be moved, but it would be necessary to supple- 
ment the stock of locomotives. 


ROUTE XII 


PIRAEUS—ATHENS—CORINTH, 62 miles (2}-3} hours) 


Three trains daily, in addition to the express (2} hours) 
on Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday. 
For the district see Roads and Tracks, Routes 1, 7, 52. 
miles 
0 Piraeus. Line not available for local traffic to 
Athens (see Athens—Piraeus Electric Railway, p. 698). 
Between Piraeus and Hagios Iodnnes maximum 
gradient 1 in 270, minimum radius of curves 360 ft. 
yy2 
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Hagios Ioannes. Between here and Athens maxi- 
mum gradient 1 in 67, minimum radius of curves 
984 ft. 

Athens. Line leaves the Peloponnesian station, 
having on |. the suburbs of Sepélia and Levi and on 
r. Patissia. Line runs N. across the Attic plain. 

Between Athens and Myloi halt maximum gradient 
1 in 100, minimum radius of curves 984 ft. 

Myloi halt. Line crosses the generally dry bed of 
the Cephissus. Line to Thebes (Route I), hitherto 
parallel to our line, diverges from it to the r. 

Between Myloi and Kato Liésia maximum gradient 
1 in 70, minimum radius of curves 1,640 ft. 

Kato Liésia on 1.; 5 min. afterwards line passes 
on r. Pyrgos, where there is a large model farm laid 
out by Queen Amalia. A little farther on, to the r., 
mound of 544 ft., on which are the ruins of a fortress. 
Beyond the village of Kamateré on the 1. the line 
inclines E. Menidi and Kephissid visible on r: 

Between Kato Liésia and Ano Lidésia maximum gra- 
dient 1 in 44, minimum radius of curves 1,640 ft. 

Ano Liésia on r. Line now runs W., through the 
valley between Mt. Sacharitsa, N. spur of Skaramanga, 
on the S. and the wooded spurs of Mt. Parnes on the 
N., then descends SW. with low hills to r., and enters 
the Thriasian plain. This passage was barred in the 
5th century B.c. by a line of fortifications. On 
emerging from defile the bay of Eleusis, the island of 
Salamis, and the arsenal are visible. 

Between Ano Lidésia and Kalyvia maximum gra- 
dient 1 in 40, minimum radius of curves 984 ft. 

Projected branch line S. to proposed new dock- 
yard, about 2 miles (see Route 7, mile 73). It has 
also been proposed to connect this dockyard with 
Piraeus by a broad-gauge line running S. of Mt. 


Skaramanga. 
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Kalyvia Chasias (Asprépyrgo). Line is going in 
general W. direction. 

Between here and Eleusis maximum gradient 1 in 
112, minimum radius of curves 1,640 ft. 

Eleusis (Lepsina). The line now skirts the base of 
a range of wooded hills, rising here and there in sharp 
points called Kérata, forming the boundary between 
Attica and Megaris. Bay of Eleusis and N. coast of 
Salamis seen on r. The plain of Megaris is rich in 
oil and wine. 

Between Eleusis and Hagios Nikélaos maximum 
gradient 1 in 155, minimum radius of curves 720 ft. 

Hagios Nikdélaos. Between here and Mégara maxi- 
mum gradient 1 in 80, minimum radius of curves 
|360 ft. 

Mégara. After leaving Mégara line passes through 
several rock-cuttings; then approaches and skirts 
coast, where it traverses the foot-slopes of Mt. 
Geraneia (Makriplagi, alt. 4,494 ft.), which here 
abuts closely on the sea. This narrow pass is called 
the Kaké Skdla. Steep places are crossed by 
embankments and two iron bridges visible from 
seawards. Between Mégara and Kinéta maximum 
gradient 1 in $3, minimum radius of curves 360 ft. 

First (eastern) railway bridge : iron lattice girder 
supported by one stone pier in the middle. 

Second (western) railway bridge : iron lattice girder 
resting on arched stone embankments at ends. Lower 
down the cliff is the Athens—Corinth road (Route 52). 

Kinéta. Between here and Hagioi Theddoroi 
maximum gradient 1 in 125, minimum radius of curves 
656 ft. 

HAgioi Theddoroi. There is now a continuous view 
of the Saronic gulf and the mountains of Argolis. 
Acro-Corinth comes into sight. The line traverses the 
plain of Sousdki (sulphurous springs and exhalations). 
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miles 

Between Hagioi Theédoroi and Kalamaki maximum 

gradient 1 in 200, minimum radius of curves 656 ft. 
493 Bridge over a small stream. 
56 Kalamaki at the entrance to the canal. The 
train now turns mland to cross the Isthmus of 
Corinth, leaving on the 1. on the opposite side of the 
canal the little town of Isthmia. 

Between Kalamaki and Isthmés maximum gra- 

dient 1 in 40, minimum radius of curves 492 ft. 
59 Isthmés. Line crosses the maritime canal of 
Corinth by a light steel lattice-girder bridge 262 ft. 
long, leaving 144 ft. 3 in. clear space under it to the 
water-level. This bridge is also a road bridge. 

A short line belonging to the Canal Company runs 
from end to end of the canal and is connected with 
the main railway. 

Line then traverses pine woods. 

Between Isthmés and Corinth maximum gradient 
1 in 40, minimum radius of curves 426 ft. 

62 Corinth (Kérinthos). 


ROUTE XIII 


PATRAS—CORINTH, 80} miles (44-52 hours) 


For the district through which the line runs see Roads and 
Tracks, Routes 93 and 95. 
miles 
0 Patras. Railway station is at the harbour. 

The railway traverses the coast plain of Achaia 
and crosses numerous torrents, which, however, are 
usually dry, except after heavy rain. The district, 
which is enclosed by the slopes of Mt. Voidids (alt. 
6,322 ft.) on the one side and the gulfs of Patras and 
Corinth on the other, is almost exclusively devoted 
to the cultivation of currants, and beside the numerous 
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miles 
villages are to be seen the fields of hardened earth 
covered with cloth for drying the fruit. 

Between Patras and Hagios Vasilios maximum 
gradient 1 in 200, minimum radius of curves 656 ft. 

3 Hagios Dionysios. 

24 | Bosaitika. 

4h Rhion. To the 1. ancient Venetian forts. 

5 Vernardéika. 

6} Hagios Vasilios. Between here and Theophilou 
maximum gradient 1 in 120, minimum radius of 
curves 984 ft. 

8 Theophilou. 

The train now approaches the sea for a short 
distance, and crosses a mountain-torrent (dry in 
summer) by an iron bridge borne by numerous stone 
piers. : 
Between Theophilou and Selianitika maximum 
gradient 1 in 110, minimum radius of curves 656 ft. 
10 Psathépyrgos (Zachoulidtika). 

Railway is now carried along the rocky coast on 
lofty retaining walls and iron bridges. 

7 Lambiri. Line runs inland among vines and olives. 
18} Kamarais. Line crosses the Salmeniko, which is 
succeeded by several other watercourses. 

204 Selianitika. Between here and Aigion maximum 
gradient 1 in 65, minimum radius of curves 656 ft. 
213 Mourla. 

The Aetolian mountains are visible on the opposite, 
N., side of the gulf. The littoral plain now expands. 
Line crosses a river and soon reaches the sea. 

24} Aigion (Vostitsa). 

The railway station lies in the lower town, which 
mainly consists of the storehouses of the currant- 
merchants, and contains the chief spring of the place. 

Between Aigion and Teméni maximum gradient 
1 in 250, minimum radius of curves 984 ft, 
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294 


31} 


35 


374 


42 


43 
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Teméni, Between here and Rizémylo maximum gra- 
dient 1 in 200, minimum radius of curves 2,624 ft. 

Rizdmylo. Between here and Didkophto maxi- 
mum gradient 1 in 120, minimum radius of curves 
1,640 ft. 

The line now traverses the broad delta formed by 
the Vostitsa and Baphouskia. It approaches the sea 
again near Didkophto (see mile 33 below). 

Trypia. Line crosses the Kalavryta river. 

Diakophto near the mouth of the Kaldvryta river. 
This is the station for Kalavryta, with which it is 
connected by a rack-and-pinion railway (Route 
XVII). 

The railway now runs close to the sea. Vineyards 
sometimes interpose between railway and the shore. 

Between Didkophto and Trépeza maximum gra- 
dient 1 in 200, minimum radius of curves 656 ft. 

Trapeza. Between here and Pldétanos maximum 
gradient 1 in 400, minimum radius of curves 656 ft. 

Platanos. Between here and Akréta maximum 
gradient 1 in 150, minimum radius of curves 984 ft. 

Line crosses the Akraéta, which never wholly dries 
up, being swollen by the Styx descending from Mt. 
Chelmés. 

Akrata. Between here and Dervéni maximum 
gradient 1 in 200, minimum radius of curves 656 ft. 

Aigeira (Aegira), situated about 14 mile inland on 
a spur of the Evrostina. 

Several torrents are crossed. 

Line runs through the pass of Mavra Lithdria be- 
tween a northern spur of Evrostina and the sea. 

Dervéni. Between here and St6mbi maximum 
gradient 1 in 250, minimum radius of curves 820 it. 

More torrents are crossed. 

St6mbi. Between here and Lykoporié maximum 
gradient 1 in 140, minimum radius of curves 984 ft. 


miles 


51} 


Bad 


69 


61} 


63} 


66 


68} 
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Lykoporia. Between here and Kaméri maximum 
gradient 1 in 170, minimum radius of curves 656 ft. 

The egg-shaped hill of Avgé comes into sight at 
the end of a rugged mountain-ridge. 

Line crosses the Phénissa. 

Pitsa. 

Kamari. Above this rises the pyramidal Koryphé 


-|(alt. 2,400 ft.). The mountains now recede. 


Line crosses the Trikkalitikos, an impetuous 
stream, by an iron bridge. The road is carried over 
a stone bridge to 1. 

Between Kamari and Xylékastro maximum gra- 
dient 1 in 100, minimum radius of curves 820 ft. 

Xylokastro surrounded by numerous cypresses. 

Between here and Sykié maximum gradient 1 in 
410, minimum radius of curves 984 ft. 

Sykié. Between here and Melissi maximum gra- 
dient 1 in 200, minimum radius of curves 984 ft. 

Melissi, cypress groves. Between here and Demenié 
maximum gradient 1 in 200, minimum radius of 
curves 656 ft. 

Line crosses the streamlet of Laliéti before entering 
Demenié. 

Demenié, Between here and Kidto maximum 
gradient 1 in 87, minimum radius of curves 1,148 ft. 

Line crosses the streamlet of Léchova just before 
entering Kidto. 

Kiato. Line has now reached well-watered plain 
of Vécha; numerous vineyards and currant-fields. 

Railway crosses Vasiliké. On the r. is the tabular 
mountain of Phouka (alt. 2,865 ft.). To the W. over 
the low and white-streaked hills in the foreground 
rises the jagged chain of Ziria. 

Between Kidto and Véllou maximum gradient 1 in 
100, minimum radius of curves 656 ft. 

Véllou. To the E. is Mt. Geraneia (alt. 4,495 ft.). 
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miles 


80} 


Between Véllou and Kokkéni maximum gradient 
1 in 250, minimum radius of curves 8,530 ft. 

Kokkéni. Between here and Vrachdéti maximum 
gradient 1 in 1,000, minimum radius of curves 
3,609 ft. , 

Railway crosses stream flowing from Neméa, before 
reaching Vrachati. 

Vrachati. Between here and Perigidli maximum 
gradient 1 in 250, minimum radius of curves 2,624 ft. 

Assos. Line crosses the Longopotamos. 

Perigiali. On r. are Acro-Corinth and the peak of 
Pénte Skotiphia ; below is Old Corinth with its temple 
(see Plate XII). 

Between Perigidli and Corinth maximum gradient 
1 in 65, minimum radius of curves 656 ft. 

Corinth (K6rinthos). 


ROUTE XIV 


PATRAS—PYRGOS—OLYMPIA, 74 miles (5-5} hours) 


For the district through which the line runs see Roads and 
Tracks, Routes 85 and 88. 


miles 


0 


i 


Patras. 

The railway at first skirts the gulf of Patras. 

Ttia. 

Line crosses the river Léfka rising in the Voidids 
mountain-range (alt. 6,322 ft.). The mountains 
approach close to the sea, 

Mintilogli. 

Roitika. 

Monodéndri. 

Hagios Vasilios (Vrachnéika). 

Tsoukaléika on the sea. 

Kamifnia. 


miles 


ll 


124 


18} 
213 


23} 
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Alyssés. 

Line crosses the Kamenitsa river. 

Achaia, station for large village of Kato Achaia ; 
upper village of same name (Ano Achaia) 3 miles to 
8. The plain of Kato Achaia is very fertile. Farther 
on an oak wood stretches for many miles along both 
banks of the Mana. Through breaks in this wood the 
Mavra Vound are seen on the r. 

Sagéika. 

Line crosses the Mana. 

Lappa. 

Line crosses tributary of the Mana. 

Ali Tselepi near a large lagoon full of fish in the 
midst of a large forest of oaks. 

There are now visible to the 1. the Mévri moun- 
tains (alt. 2,625 ft.), behind which are the Santaméri 
mountains (alt. 3,335 ft.). This is an outlier of the 
Arcadian group called Olonés, which rises farther to 
the E. Along the shore to the r. extends a broad 
and sandy strip, dotted with firs and interrupted only 
by a low promontory near Kounoupéli. 

Manolada. 

Kourtézi. 

Lechaina. 

Andravida. 

Kavasila. Line crosses the Gastowni river hardly 
2 ft. deep in summer, but in winter often in high flood. 

Braneh line to Kylléne, 10 miles, takes off here 
(Route XV). 

Gastouni. 

Karagiouzi. 

Amaliés, a town which exports currants through 
Kyliéne. Farther on the country is covered with 
currant-gardehs. 

Kardama. 

Dounéika. 
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miles 
53} 


Hagios Elias. 

The line, which has now approached close to the 
sea, affording a view of Zante with Mt. Skopés, enters 
the ravine of the streamlet Vévos. On the 1. are the 
convent and village of Skaphidid. 

Myrtia. 

Line crosses the Vévos; Katakolo and Pontiko- 
kastro are seen on the r. 

Skourochori. 

Lastéika. 

Pyrgos. 

With its harbour Katdkolo 7} miles distant Pyrgos 
is connected by a railway (see Route XVI). 

Lambéti. 

Alpheiés. Line to Kyparissia and Zevgolatié 
(Route XXI) branches off near bridge over Alpheios. 

Kotikoura, 

Line crosses Lestenitsa. 

Stréphi. 

Kriekouki. 

Platanos. 

Olympia, alt. 140 ft., on the r. bank of the ‘Alpheios, 
at the point where it is joined by the Cladeos flowing 


to it from the N. 


ROUTE XV 
KAVASILA—KYLLENE, 10 miles (2 hour) 


See Roads and Tracks, Route 88, miles 37-41}. 


miles 
0 
aes 
33 


Kavasila. 

Kardiakatti. 

Vartholomio. 

Branch line diverges here (trains in summer only) 
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miles 
for Loutré Kyllénes, 7 miles, with thermal sulphur 
springs 70-77° Fahr. 
64 Neochdri. 
10 Kylléne (Glaréntsa), small port at the N. foot of 
a bluff promontory Chelondtas. 


ROUTE XVI 
PYRGOS—KATAKOLO, 7} miles (} hour) 


A small company owns this line, 74 miles in length (time 
30 min.), connecting Pyrgos with its port of Katdkolo. This 
piece of railway barely pays expenses, showing a balance 
(1904) of only £400 on the annual working. It is (1905) 
inconvenient for through passengers, because it has a sepa- 
rate station at Pyrgos, instead of joining the Peloponnesian 
system ; but it has been proposed to unite them. 

For the country see Roads and Tracks, Route 84. 

miles 

0 Pyrgos. 

3 Hagios Ioannes ; lagoon of Mouria on the 1. 

1k Katakolo, port founded in 1857, of great importance 

for the export of currants. 


ROUTE XVII 


DIAKOPHTO—KALAVRYTA, 14 miles (24 hours) 


This railway is partly of adhesive, partly of rack (Abt), 
system of construction. The minimum radius of curves is 
157 {t.; upon the rack section the minimum radius is 
288 ft. 

The gauge is 0-75 metre (2 ft. 53 in.). 

For the country through which the line goes see Roads and 
Tracks, Routes 94 and 95. 
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0 


6 


ly 


Diakophto. Soon after leaving the station the train 
ascends the imposing rocky gorge of the Kalavryta 
river, between walls of steep rock. Numerous iron 
bridges are crossed and 14 tunnels are traversed before 
reaching Zachlorot (see below, mile 8), the line running 
along the tops of precipiges, at the foot of which are 
foaming torrents and huge masses of fallen stones. 

Triklia, alt. 1,542 ft., spring. 

The ravine expands, its slopes being well ciad with 
verdure. 

Zachloroti, station for the monastery of Mega- 
spélaion, of which a glimpse is obtained on the 1. as 
‘the train proceeds. 

Kerpené at the summit of the ravine. 


Kalavryta, alt. 2,300 ft. 


ROUTE XVIII 


CORINTH—ARGOS—TRIPOLITSA, 75 miles 
For the country through which the line goes see Roads and 


Tracks, 
miles 
0 


Routes 53 and 60 A, 


Corinth. Directly on emerging from the town this 
line diverges from the line to Patras (Route XIII), 
jand beyond the barracks (on the |.) turns to the 6. 
‘towards the long chain of the Oneia mountains (alt. 
1,910 ft.). 

Hexamilia near the foot of these mountains to the]. 

Athikia. 
| Defile between Mts. Oneia on the 1. (alt. 1,909 it.) 
jand Paloukordchi on r. (alt. 2,306 ft.). 

Chiliomodi. 

Hagios Vasilios ; Mt. Daphnis (alt. 1,804 ft.) on 8., 
| Mt. Phouké (alt. 2,865 ft.).on NW. The line gradually 
‘ascends, reaching its highest point at Neméa. 


miles 
20 


27 


to 
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a 


39 
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Neméa at the entrance to the pass of Dervendki. 

The railway slowly descends to the pass of Der- 
venaki. As it enters the plain of Argos the bare 
and massive summit of Hagios Elias, beneath which 
Mycenae is situated, comes into view on the 1. The 
sea near Nauplia soon comes into sight. On the W. 
the plain is bounded by the Artemisium range (alt. 
5,815 ft.). 

Mycenae. The village of Phychtia lies to the r. of 
the railway. Ruins of Mycenae 2 miles to the E. 

Beyond Mycenae the fortified height of the Palamédi 
and the low acropolis of Nauplia come into sight 
jon the S. 

Koutsopodi. 

Railway crosses the Panitsa by an iron bridge, and 
just before reaching Argos it passes over the broad 
and stony channel of the Xerids, which formed a 
ispecies of moat in front of the E. fortifications of 
ancient Argos. 

Argos, junction of the branch line to Nauplia 
(Route XTX). 

Kephalari. Close by, at the foot of the Chaon 
mountain, rises the copious spring of Kephaldvrysi, 
which forms a stream and drives about a dozen 
mills. 

Myloi, the port of Tripolitsd, at the foot of Mt. 
Pontinés, on which is a mediaeval castle. A copious 
spring rises below the castle to the 1. The railway 
station is N. of the quay and has several sidings, 
one branch running on to the quay. 

Beyond Myloi the railway (minimum radius 361 ft.) 
strikes inland, traverses the W. part of the plain of 
Kyvéri, and ascends to the depression between the 
Ktenié (alt. 5,246 ft.) and Zavitsa (alt. 3,198 ft.) 
mountains. The gulf of Nauplia soon disappears 
from view. 
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Andritsa, alt. 623 ft. Peaks of the Parnon (Malevé) 
group conspicuous to S. 

The line now ascends in wide curves to a spacious 
green upland valley, with a view to the 1. of the 
viaduct mentioned below. 

Achladékampo, alt. 1,020 ft. Village of same name 
lies on the mountain-slope to the r. of the road in 
the midst of thick groves of olive, nut, and pear-trees, 

The railway now proceeds to wind round the 
enclosed plain of Hysiae between Mt. Ktenid on the 
N., Mt. Parthéni on the E., and Mt. Roiné (alt. 
3,992 ft.) on S. 

Railway crosses a usually waterless river-bed (a 
ravine of Mt. Parthéni) by means of a viaduct 230 ft. 
high and 827 ft. long. 

Bridge 354 ft. long, beyond which the line skirts 
the E. side of Mt. Roino. 

+ Bridge 341 ft. long. 

Line skirts 8. side of Mt. Hagios Elias (alt. 3,995 ft.) 
and then leads between rocks to Masklena. 

Masklena. The village lies partly in the valley 
ibelow to the 1. 

Railway reaches its highest point (about 2,460 ft.); 
on the descent pleasant upland plains again alternate 
with rugged mountain districts. 

Tunnel. 

Vérsova just beyond tunnel, at the foot of the 
Parthéni, where the streamlet of Saranda Pétamos 
descending from Hagiorgitika disappears in three 
katavéthres. 

Taygetus comes into view on the 1. Passing 
Hagiorgitika on the r. the line reaches Stené. 

Stend at the entrance of a defile, beyond which 
the extensive E. Arcadian plain covered with corns 
fields and vineyards opens out. 

Tripolitsa, alt. 2,175 ft. 
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ROUTE XIX 


ARGOS—NAUPLIA, 63 miles 


See Roads and Tracks, Route 56. 
miles 
0 Argos. 
2} | Dalimanara. 
4h Tiryns on the E., situated close to the high road 
between Argos and Nauplia. 
63 Nauplia. The station is situated at the N. base 
of Mt. Palamédi, near the suburb of Prénoia, and not 
far from the E. city gate. 


ROUTE XxX 
KALAMATA—TRIPOLITSA, 71 miles 


Wits Brancu Lines To MrcaLépouis AND Nesf 


For the country through which the line goes see Roads and 
Tracks, Routes 72 and 73. 
miles 
0 Kalamata. Line crosses the Nedon near its mouth 
by an iron bridge. Messenian gulf and a marsh on 1. 
3} Aspréchoma. 


Branch line diverges to the 1., intersecting the broad 
stretches of marsh on the I. bank of the Pirndtsa, 
crosses that river, and reaches the large village of Nesi 
(officially Messéne), 24 miles. 


Line crosses a stream. 
5 Thouria (Kamari). 
Line crosses two canals that drain a marshy lake 


into the Pirndtsa. 
GREECE ZZ 
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miles 


13 


10} 
13 


36} 


424 
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Aslanaga. The summits of Taygetus come into 
view on r. 

Basta. 

Tsepheremini. 

Line passes on r. marshy lake formed by the springs 
of Hagios Phléros, whence a copious stream issues to 
join the Pirndtsa. 

Skala on the N. verge of the lower Messenian plain, 
The line then enters the upper Messenian plain (7 miles 
long, 3} miles wide). 

Meligala, lying in a circle round a hill, on which is 
a chapel of Hagios Elias. 

Zevgolatié, junction for the line to Kyparissia and 
Pyrgos (Route XXI). 

Kourtaga, first station of that name. 

Diavolitsi. 

Parapoungi. Line passes through a tunnel. 

Dousyla. 

Isari. 

Two tunnels. The line ascends in wide curves. 
The Messenian plain visible as far as the sea, with the 
mountains of Ithome and Eira rising on its W. edge. 
The line ascends towards the S. in a wide curve to 
Chrani. | 

Chrani near the top of the ridge. The line crosses 
the Makripldgi pass (alt. 1,970 ft.), the main channel ; 
of communication between Messenia and Arcadia, and 
descends to Kotrtaga. 

Koutrtaga, second station of that name. Village of 
same name to 8. of station at the entrance to the 
pass. ‘ 
Dedémbey. Shortly after leaving this station the 
railway crosses the Xerillos. 

Bilali, junction of the branch line to Megalépolis 
(Sindno), situated in the plain of that name, bounded 
on the S. by the spurs of Taygetus, behind which rises 


1 


miles 


47 
504 


55} 


58} 


61 


66} 


71 
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the finely shaped Hellenitsa range (alt. 4,255 ft.), on 
the W. by the Tetragi mountains, on the NW. by the 
Diaphérti, and on the N. by the low hills on which 
‘stands Karytaina, with the Klinitsa hills in the 
background. The various streams of the plain, the 
\chief of which are the David and the Xerillos, unite to 
form the Alpheios. The branch line, 3 miles, reaches 
in 20 min. Megaldpolis, alt. 1,400 ft. 

| Leontéri. Village of same name 1} mile to the SE. 
on a hill (alt. 1,895 ft.). 

Line goes through ravine of Koundouphérina. 

Rotitsi. 

Marmaria on the side of Mt. Tsimberou (alt. 
4,107 ft.), at W. end of upland plain, the water of 
which escapes here in a narrow ravine and through 
several katavéthres. 

Phrankévrysis, alt. 2,145 ft. The ruins of Asea, 
which once commanded the whole plain, lie on a pre- 
cipitous, truncated mountain cone to the r. 

The railway now crosses the swampy, maize-covered 
plain of Phrank6vrysis, after which it begins to ascend. 

Railway crosses bridge of seven arches. 

Manari. Railway passes through two short tunnels. 

Railway now crosses the pass of Kalégero Vouni 
(alt. 2,625 ft.). 

Bolet&é. The railway crosses a bare table-land 
scored with numerous broad river-beds running in 
the direction of the marshy plain of Téka. To the 
1. is a mediaeval aqueduct conveying water from 
the mountains of Valtétzi to Tripolitsd. 

Railway descends. To the r. is the ridge of Thana. 

Tripolitsa. 
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ROUTE XXI 
PYRGOS—K YPARISSIA—ZEVGOLATIO, 53 miles 


For the country through which the line goes see Roads and 
Tracks, Routes 81 and 83. 5 

miles 

0 Pyrgos. The railway coincides with the line to 

Olympia as far as mile 4} (Route XIV, miles 
614-653). 
44 Alpheiés. Line crosses the river Alpheios (Rou- 
phids) on an iron bridge’ with six openings, .each of 
164 ft., just before reaching Volantsa. 
5} Volantsa. Railway makes a wide curve towards 
the W., and finally follows the coast road (Route 
83). 
TR Agoulinitsa among fields of currants and corn on 
a projecting height. 

Railway skirts on r. the E. bank of the marshy 
lake of Agoulinitsa, well stocked with fish. 
11 Anemochori. — 
164 Samikén. The railway crosses by a bridge the 
stream connecting Lakes Agoulinitsa and Kaidpha, 
and runs through sand-hills and a pine forest between 
the W. bank of Lake Kaidpha and the sea. 
18 KaiApha near the lagoon of same name; sulphur 
baths. 
214 Zachaéro. Village lies on the hills to 1. of station. 
23 Kakévato. 
263 Thol6é (Phigalia) at the mouth of the Tholé 
(Strovitsi). On the 1. bank of this stream, farther up, 
lies the village of Hagios Elias. Higher up is 
Strovitsi. 
293 Bouzi at the mouth of the Bowzi river. Railway 
crosses river by a bridge above the road bridge. 
314 Aianaki (or Chani of Hagios Iodnnes). Beside the 
chani are a vaulted well-house and a chapel belonging 


miles 


35 


43} 
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to the village of Agaliané, which lies on the height 
to the E. 

The Koutré mountains rise close to the sea. 
The village of Kaloneré on the adjoining slopes is 
served by the next station. 

Kaloneré near the mouth of the Kyparissia river. 


The branch line for Kyparissia diverges here, 
erosses Kyparissia river by a bridge near its mouth, 
and reaches Skala Kyparissias, 3} miles. 


Line proceeds inland in E. direction. 

Siderdkastro. The village lies 1} hour to the NE. 
on the slopes of the Koutré mountains. 

Kopanaki. Here the railway crosses the watershed 
(alt. 690 ft.) between the W. coast and the plain of 
Messenia. 

Aétés. The village is to the r. on the slope of the 
Kontovotnia, behind which is the forest-clad summit 
of Mt. Séssa (alt. 3,730 ft.). 

Line crosses the brook of Mavrozoimeno and de- 
scends to Vasiliké. 

Vasilik6. 

Botga. 

Zevgolatié. Here line joins the Kalamdta—Argos 
line (see Route XX, mile 20). 


G. LIGHT RAILWAYS 


These are for the purpose of working the iron mines at 
Grammatiké (see Route 4, under mile 27), the lead mines 
of Lavrion (see Route 6, mile 0) at Kamdariza, Demolidki, and 
Megadla Péfka, and the lignite mines at Oropé, Kovmi, and 
Alivéri. 


OVRIOKASTRO—GRAMMATIKO, 93 miles 


See Roads and Tracks, Route 4, under mile 27. 

Railway starts from about 1 mile to N. of Ovridkastro 
(Rhamnus) at some machine and dwelling-houses, and winds 
up the slopes (alt. 908 ft.) of Mt. Hagios Elias to the iron- 
works at Grammatik6, 94 miles. 


KYPRIANO—DEMOLIAKI, 6 miles 


See Roads and Tracks, Route 6, miles } and 43. 
miles : 
0 Kypriané. Branch line S. to Nychtochéri, 1} mile, 
Line winds W. over the slopes of the Lavrion range 
(alt. 550 to 750 ft.) to Kamariza. 
4h Kamariza. Thence N. to Demolidki. 
6 Demoliaki. 


LAVRION—MEGALA PEFKA, 5} miles 


See Roads and Tracks, Route 3, miles 33-36, and Route 6, 
mile 0. 
mniles 
0 Lavrion. Line runs with several small branches to 
Kaméariza. 
33 Kamariza. Thence S. to Megdla Péfka. 
5} Megala Péika. 
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SKALA OROPOU—MALAKASA, 9 miles 


See Roads and Tracks, Route 5 A, under miles 223 and 293; 
also Route I, mile 31, yard 1,086. 

This is a new Decauville railway serving the lignite mines 
at Oropd. 


miles | 

0 Skala Oropou. 

3} Oropé. Railway follows road. 

9 Malakasa-Sphendalé. Railway station has been 


widened to receive additional traffic. 


ALIVERI—SKALA ALIVERIOU, 2 miles 


See Roads and Tracks, Route 11, mile 28. 

A railway line (probably a Decauville) is under construction 
(1918) from the lignite mines of Alivéri to its port, Skdéla 
Aliverioi (about 2 miles). This line is to serve the lignite 
mines at Alivéri. (These mines now employ 1,800 workmen 
and produce 400 tons daily.) 


KOUMI—ENORIA 


See Roads and Tracks, Route 12 A, miles 52 and 54; also 
under mile 414, branch path, mile 8. 

The lignite deposits of Kotmi are worked by a French as 
well as by a Greek company. The products of the former are 
conveyed from the mine by an aerial line; the latter has 
a line of light railway from the mine to Enorié via Potamia. 


APPENDIX 


The following information came too late to be incorporated 
in the text of this handbook. As it involves several impor- 
tant routes and sometimes affects the mileage of them and of 
the routes subsidiary to them, the information given in the 
text upon the whole of the routes concerned should be con- 
sidered subject to correction. 


ROUTE 7, miles 35-37} 


The alternative road via Kriekotki is now the main road: 
the old main road (which went N. over a ridge of 1,325 ft.) 
is now impassable. This involves an addition of 2} miles to 
all distances after Kriekotki (mile 36) in this route as well 
as in Route 8. 


ROUTE 14, miles 184-214 


A new road to serve coal-mines is under construction 
between Kokkinomelid and Voutas. 


ROJTE 60A, mile 38, and ROUTE 64, mile 0 


A new road is projected to join Tripolitsé and Leonidi. 
It will be important as an alternative route from the E. coast 
of the Peloponnese to the interior. 


ROUTE 83, miles 0-32 


The road from Kyparissia soon becomes a cart-track. 
This crosses the Kyparissia river (mile 34) apparently by the’ 
stone bridge mentioned in Route 81 A, mile 4, which is above 
the railway bridge. 

The river Bouzi (mile 93) is crossed by an iron road bridge 
below the railway bridge. 
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After the Bovizi river (miles 93-20}) the route is uncertain, 
but it probably follows the railway along the W. bank of 
Lake Kaidpha (see Railways, Route XXI) and across the 
bridge over the stream joining Lakes Kaidpha and Agoulinitsa. 
From the pass of Kleidi to Anemochéri (miles 203-263) there 
are no signs of a track of any sort. From Anemochéri to the 
Alpheios (miles 263-32) there is a road passable for light 
traffic. 


ROUTE 87, miles 37-49 


From Stemnitsa the main road runs through Moulatsi, 
thence SW. down the hills to join the Megal6polis—Karytaina 
road at the junction of this latter with the road to Andritsaina 
(see Route 85, mile 43}, and Route 86, mile 453). There is 
no road direct from Demetsdna to Karytaina via the Demet- 
sina (Gortynius) river. 


ROUTE 88, mile 0 


(See also Railways, Routes XIII and XIV.) 

At the railway station near the harbour are shunting lines 
but no buildings. There is a passenger station N. of the 
town, but it‘is not used. A little farther N. is the goods 
station, and here there are shunting lines, sheds, water- 
tanks, &c. 
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Abae, 231 

Abbreviations, 196 

Abdoulér (’AB3ovAdp), 
295 

Abdourachmdnaga(’AB- 
doupaxpavaya), Chani 
of, 265 

Abdul Hamid, Sultan, 
70 

Acacia trees, 107 

Acarnania (’Axapvavia), 
60, 77, 78, 99, 143, 
154, 187 

Achaia (‘Axaia), 142, 
Ta CAX yy , 


Achéia, Ano 
"Aydia), 667, 715 
Achdia, Kato, 562, 568, 
567, 584, 715 
Achaia, Mts. of, 30-31 
Achdia station, 715 
Acheloiis (‘AxeAGos) R.: 
see Aspropétamos R, 
Achladi (AxAd8:), 252 
Achladékampo (’AxAa- 
Wnapro), 24, 27, 421, 
422, 498, 720 
Achladékampo R., 23 
Achmétaga(’Axpéraya), 
246, 249 
Achouria (’Axovpia), 442 
Aero-Corinth — ("Axpo- 
K6pv60s), 28, 399, 401, 
~ 909, 714 


("Aver 


Acropolis, 197, 199 

Actium (Axtioy): see 
Potnta 

Adami (‘Aéayi) valley, 
417 


Aderes (“ASepes) Mts., 
’ 

Administrative _ divi- 
sions, 119, 121-122, 
(See also under specifi 
provinces) 2 

Aegileus — (AlydAcas), 
Mt.: see Skaramanga, 
Mt. 

Aegean Islands: in- 
habitants, 74, 75, 82, 
99. (See also specific 
islands) 

Aegean Sea: climatic 
conditions, 36, 38, 40, 
41, 42, 48, 44, 45, 46, 
47, 48, 49, 50, 51 

Aegilia (Aiy:Ala) island : 
see Antikythera is- 
land 

Aegina (Aiywa), 128, 
124, 155, 396-397 

Aegina island, 396-397 

Aeginium —(Alyinov), 
696 

Aegira (Alyelpa), 630, 
712 


Aegésthena (Alyéa0eva), 
223 


A&to (‘Aéré) hill, 298, 
294 


Aetolia (AirwAia), 11, 
187, 143, 147, 187, 
819, 711 

Aetolia, Plain of, 312, 
314, 319, 323 

Aetolia-Acarnania: 

administration,309 

agriculture : see 
specific products, 
and routes under 
Communications 
below 

communications : 
see Routes 33-49 


and IV 
physical geo- 
graphy: see speci- 


fic physical fea- 
tures, and routes 
under Communi- 
cations above 
population, 168 
Aétolimni (‘A€roAdprt) 
peninsula, 255 
Aétés (‘Aérés: 
387), 326 
Aétés (Route 81 A), 
524, 525, 725 
Aft{ (Adr¢) Mts., 14 
Aga (Ayd), 348, 361 
Agaéli, Kaito (Kéra 
7AyGX), 608, 625 
Agaliané (‘AyaAtav7), 
582, 725 
Agalianés (’Ayad:avés), 
352, 355, 359 


Route 


732 


Agatziki (Ayarine), 516 
Agdines (‘Aydives), 252 
Ageranés (’Ayepa 6s), 
478 
Agiénni Révma (Aydy- 
ve ‘PeSpa), 293 
Agnanta, 377 
Agoréliza (’A-yopéA(a), 
520 y 
Agériani, Ano 
*aydpa), 271 
Agoériani, Kato, 271, 274 
Agoriani station, 661 
Agorianni (‘Aydpavye: 
_ Route 7), 228 
Agérianni (Route 69), 
472 
Agoulinitsa — ("AyouAr- 
viraa), 585, 548, 724 
Agoulinitsa, Lake, 531, 
534, 585, 586, 724, 
729 
Agrapha (‘Aypaga) Mts., 
, 16, 136, 303 
Agrapha village, 356, 
364, 369, 370, 378, 
386 
Agraphistikos (Aypa- 
guariucos) R., 15, 355, 
859, 364, 365, 369, 
371, 878 
Agrapidochéri  (‘Aypa 
mdoxapr), 686, 587, 
588, 589 
Agris (Aypid), 285, 697 
Agriakéna (’Ayprardva), 
473 
Agrian{ (‘Aypiavi), 444, 
458 


(Ava 


Agricultural 
tion, 145-146 

Agriculture, 77, 88, 86, 
88, 97-98, 99, 101, 
184, 135, 186-148, 
153, 156, 157, 161, 170. 
(See also under specific 
provinces) 

Agrida (’Aypia), 578 

Agrili (“Ayprd), 518, 522 

Agrilos (“Aypidos), 488 

Agrinion — (Aypinov), 
186, 187, 258, 308, 
309, 310, 812, 322, 
328, 886, 340, 842, 


produc- 


INDEX 


844, 845, 349, 352, 
857, 865, 670, 671 

Agrinion, Lake, 13, 
311, 812, 320, -822, 
328, 324 

Agrinion, Plain of, 102, 
311 

Agridkampo —_(’Aypid- 
xapro) Mts., 80, 614 

Agriopidéki (’Aypiom- 
3dui), Mt., 828 

Agriovoténi (‘AypioBo- 
ray), 252 ; 


Agyia (Ayud), 286, 287,, 


288, 289, 290, 292, 
294 
Agyid, Gorge of, 687 
Agyidkampo = (’Ayuid- 
xapmo) R., 292 
Aiiandki (Aiavde), 724 
Aideps6 (Aidnyd), 253 


| Aideps6, Gulf of, 253 


Aidini (’Atdin: Route 
24 A), 278 

Aidini (Route 78), 492 

Aigina: see Aegina 

Aigion (Aiyoy), 161, 
612, 618, 614, 616- 
617, 618, 620, 626, 
627, 629, 711 

Aigion, Plain of, 31, 
613, 625 

Aimilianés (AipiAcavés), 
Cape, 23 

Afpeia (Atzea), 488 

Aithaia (Al@ala): see 
Delémemi 

Aitolik6 (Airwased), 810, 
828, 825, 670, 671 

Aitolik6, Lake, 810, 825 

Aivali (‘AiBaXi), 801 

Aivali, Col of, 672 

‘Aivalt R., 674, 688 

Aketsi (“Anerax), 278, 

| 279, 295 

Akovo ("AxoBo), 489 

Akrata (’Axpdra), 629, 
712 

Akrdta, Plain of, 628, 
629 

Akrata R., 622, 628, 712 

Alafbey (‘AAaiymen), 454 

Alamaénna (‘Adaparva) 
bridge, 229, 238 


Alamdnos 
Mts., 14 

Albanians, 72, 74, 75- 
77, 80, 90, 92,107,170, 
418, 419, 420 

Alcohol, 158 

Alchanf, Kato (Kérw 
*Adyarl), 267 

Alepochéri (’AAemoyiip:; 
Route 67), 457 

Alepochéri (Route 68), 
468, 469 

Aléstaina (‘AAéoratva), 
579 

Alevrida 
366 ' 

Alevrot (‘AXeupod), 829 

Alexandria, 459 

Aléxi (AAé{1), 241 

Alfred, Prince, 68 

Alf Aga (’AAq "Ayd), 474 

Ali Bey — (’AAnpnéy) 
bridge, 311 

AM Effendi (Aaj 'E¢d- 
7m) bridge, 307, 388, 
383 

Ali, Pasha of Yanina, 
57 

Alf Tselep{ ('AAl Toe- 
Aeni: Route 88), 569 

Alf Tselepf, Lake, 568, 
569, 715 

Alfphaklar(‘AAigaxAap), 
286 


("Adapayos) 


(Adevupada), 


Alitselep{ (Adctoedent: 
Route 72 A), 486 

Alitselep{ (Route 78), 
492 

Alitselep{ (Route 88), 
535 

Alivéri (AA:Bép:), 22, 
151, 240, 242, 244, 
726 

Aliveriou, Skala (eda 
"Adi Bepiod), 240, 727 

Almonds, 156, 897, 420 

Alogopati (’Adoyondr), 
Mt., 268 . 

Alogoraéche _(’Adoyopd 
x7), Mt., 387, 347 

Alonfstaina (7Adowie 
crawa), 25, 488, 556 

Aloupochéri: see Al- 
pochéri 


Alpheios (’AAgeids) R., 

382, 14 L 
"470, 478, 
487, 488, 
581, 535, 
539, 540, 
545, 546, 
549, 550, 
555, 659, 
576, 579, 
588, 587, 
608, 716, ‘724, 729 


) ae, 


Alpheiés ‘station, 716, 


‘724 

Alpochori  (’AAmox@pe : 
Route 88), 577 

Alpochéri (Route 90), 
592 


Alyka (‘AAvea), 505 

Alykés (Adunés), 235 

Alyssés (’AAvoods), 566, 
115 

Amalids (’Apadcds), 563, 
B71, 574, 575, 588, 
715 

Amarotsi 
218, 701 

Ambelaki 
204 


(‘Apapotor), 
(Apneadet), 


Ambelakia (Apmeddma), 
290, 388 

Ambélia (CApméxa), 
Plain of, 240, 245 

Ambeliké (’Apmeducy), 
268 


Ambeloképi  (’Apmedo- 
wim), 207, 218 

Ambliani (“AumAcan : 
Route 44), 343, 344 
mbliani, Pass of 
Renta 20), 259, 260, 


American Tobacco Co. : 
see British-American 
Tobacco Co, 

;Amphissa (“Apgicga) : 
see Sélona 

Amphissa, Plain of, 259 

Anabakif (CAvapannd, 
299, 800 

Anapli_ (’Avamds) : 
Nauplia 

Anastasova 
sofa), 496 


see 


(Avaord- 


INDEX 


Anatolik6; 

Anavolo 

, spring, 435 

Anavros (‘Avavpos) R., 
697 

Anavryté 
467 


see Aitoliks 
(-AvdBodo) 


(‘AvaBpur#), 


Andvyso(’AvaBvoo),151, 
205, 206 

Anavyso, Metéchi of, 
206 

Anazyri (’Ava(up:), 589, 
548, 559, 561 

Anchialos, Néa 
*Ayxiados), 279 

Anderas (“Avrepas), 233 

Andinitsa (Avtwirca), 
Mt., 265, 280 

Andravida (“AvdpaBida), 
572, 715 

Andréas (’Avtpéas), 208 

Andritsa (’Avdpiraa), 720 

Andritsaina —_(‘Avdpir- 
cava), 32, 108, 526, 
528, 580, 532, 583, 
585, 588, 546, 547, 
548, 549, 551, 729 

Andritsaina Mts., 24, 
82-38, 76, 141, 191, 
528, 527, 528, 530, 
589, 545, 548, 549, 
551 

Andréni (‘Avrpan), 582, 
587 


(Néa 


Andros (“Avdpos), 76, 
151, 160 ; climate, 41, 
42, 48, 44, 45, 46, 47, 
48, 49, 50, 51. (See 
also Volume ITI) 

Androtssa (’Avrpotoca), 


492, 511 
Anélio (‘Av#Ato), 284 
Anemochéri —_(’Avepo- 


xGpt), 585, 548, 724, 
729 


Anemodotri CAvepo- 
Bodp: Route 69), 474 

Anemodouri (Route 85), 
548 

Anephorites (’Avypopi- 
ts) pass, 286, 649 

Angeldkastro Caryyend- 
xagtpo: Route 33), 
308, 811, 671 


733 


Angeldkastro 
58), 411 
Angelokastro, Lake,310, 

311, 312, 323 
Angeléna (’AyyeAdva), 
451 


(Route 


Angistri 
Cape, 279 
Angistri island, 397 
Aniéda (‘Andda), 344 
An{na (Aviva), Mt., 501 
Anino (“Avivo), 815, 369 
Ano (“Avw, ‘Upper’): see 
under specific name 
Anégia (Avéya), 464, 
467 


CAy«corpt), 


Anégia R., 464 


Antikdlamo — (‘Avrixa- 
apo), 484 
Antikyra — (‘Arrixupa), 


190, 220, 260, 261, 
262 
Antikythera = (‘Avricv- 
Onpa) island, 460-461 
Antimony, 152 
Antiparos — (’Avtimapos) 
island, 150. (See also 
Volume II) 
Antirrhion (‘Avripptov) : 
see Kaéstro Moreds 
Anyphé (‘Avugy), 405 
Aonian plain, 649 
Apdno (‘Upper’): see 
under specific name 
Apedid (Amniid), 452, 
454, 456 
Apedia, Plain of, 452, 
456 


Aphesot (’Agnaod), 445, 
467 


Aphrati (Agpdr), 245 
‘Apples, 138, 363, 554 


Arachamitais (’Apaxa- 
pitas), 490 

Arachnaeum. CApax- 
vatvv): see Hagios 
Elias, Mt. 

Aréchova — (‘Apaxwpa: 


Route 21), 260, 261, 
262 
Ardchova (Route 62), 
487, 488, 454, 459, 468 
Aréchova (Route 93), 
616 
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Ardchova (Route 95): see 
Rachova 

Ardchova, Néo (Route 
44), 841, 348 

Arachova, Palié (Route 
44), 841, 343 

Arachthus (’Apax6os) R. : 
see Artinés Ry 

Aragézena (’Apayd(eva), 
616 


Arakli (Apdwd.), 701 

Arapddike Magotla 
(Aparédeen Mayovda), 
288 


ipes (’Apamns), 315 

Arapi (‘Apam), 204 

Arapoképhala (’Apamo- 
xépada), Mt., 16, 354, 
357 

Arcadia : 

administration, 424 

agriculture, 98, 103, 
188, 189, 140, 144, 
146, (See also spe- 
cific products, and 
routes under Com- 
munications be- 
low) 

climate, 553 

communications: see 
Routes 60-65, 67— 
69, 72, 73, 81, 82, 
85-87, 91, 92, 94, 
and XVIII, XX, 
and Appendix 

physical geography: 
see specific phy- 
sical features, and 


routes underCom- , 


municationsabove 
population and in- 
habitants, 78, 74, 

75, 82, 108, 168 
Arcadian Mts., 23, 24- 
26, 27, 78, 1038, 138, 


189, 140, 191, 192, 398, | 
552, 558, 554,555, 558, 


561, 715 
Arcadian 

720 
Archéni (‘Apydv:), 861 
Ardamén 

Mt., 17 
Ardini (‘Apdin), Mt., 850 


plain, 470, 


CApsapav), | 


INDEX 


Area of Greece, 11, 168, 
170-171 

Areopagus : see Justice 

Areotpolis (’ApeovnoAts), 
29, 476, 477, 478, 498, 
503, 504 

Aretha (‘Ape64), 246, 249 

Argalasté (‘ApyaAaorn), 
283 


Argolis: inhabitants, 
72, 76, 412-413 

Argos (“Apyos), 151, 154, 
191, 398, 400, 403- 
404, 405, 407, 408, 
412, 420, 421, 426, 428, 
434, 595, 626, 704, 719 

Argos, Acropolis of: see 
Larissa 

Argos, Plain of, 23, 24, 
26, 76, 189, 398, 399, 
401, 402, 408, 404, 405, 
407, 421, 719 

Argos-NaupliaRailway, 
408, 637, 704, 705, 719, 
721 

Argostéli 
161, 162 

Argylids (‘ApyvAcds), 479 

Argyrékastro (“Apyupé- 
xaoTpo), Mt., 557, 558 

Aria (Apia), 409, 418 

Ariochéri (Aptoxapz) : 
see Gaidourochéri 

Aristoménes (?Aptoro- 
pévys), 498, 511 

Arkadia (’Apxadid): see 
Kyparissfa 

Arkitsa (‘Apsirca), 230, 
232 

Arla (‘Apha), 585 

Arméni (‘Appém), Mt., 
648 

Armenia (Append), Mt., 

, 482 

Armenof (‘Appevoi), 522 

Army, 60, 62, 63, 68, 71, 
170, 186, 200, 205, 220, 
230, 239, 254, 268-264, 
265, 266, 267, 269, 270, 
271, 272, 278, 275,276, 
278, 280, 285, 288,295, 
296, 298, 300, 808, 304, 
3805, 309, 829, 381, 878, 
396, 408, 407, 424, 482, 


CApyoorérr), 


689, 648, 644, 661, 668, 
690. (See also Powder 
and Hospitals) 
Armyropétamo (‘Appu. 
ponérapo), 240, 242 
Arna (“Apva), 464 
Arnaoutal{(’Apvaouraad), 
511 
Arnitsa (‘Apviroa), Mt. 
381, 388 
Arodnius (’Apodvtos): see 
Dodna R, 
Arphara(’Appapa (Route 
72.A), 485 
Arphara (Route 95), 629 
Arta (“Apra), Gulf of, 60, 
66, 187, 808, 809, 814, 
815, 816, 317, 825, 397, 
829, 880, 367, 869 
Arta, Province of: 
administration,121, 
122, 128, 124, 125, 
126, 129, 130, 181, 
316 
agriculture, 145, 
146. (See also 
specific products, 
and routes under 
Communications 
below) 
climate, 41, 42, 43, 
44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 
49, 50, 51 
communications : 
see Routes 38, 48, 
50, 51 
history, 64 
physical geography: 
see specific phy- 
sical features, and 


my 


routes under 
Communications 
above 


Arta, Town of, 128, 145, 
146, 168, 169, 186, 
187, 218, 304, 305, 
308, 313, 314,315, 
816, 817,327,340, 
345, 357, 360, 864, 
366, 367, 869, 872, 
878, 376, 885, 640, 
670 

Artemisium Mts., 420, 

426, 552, 719 


Artesian wells: 
Water-supply 
Artinds (’Aprivds) R., 13, 
66, 136, 178, 316, 317, 
376, 877 

Artotina Aproriva), 347 

Artotiva (‘AproriBa), 342 

‘Artotiva bridge, 342, 
849, 850 

Arumani, 77 

Arvanites, 72, 75 

Arvanitokerdsia (’ApBa- 
ntonepaoie), 469, 473 

Arvanitévlachoi : see 
Farsherots 

Asini (‘Acdv), 600 

Asea, Ruins of, 723 

Asemikis  (‘Aonyduis) 
hill, 471 

Asia Minor, 52, 54, 56, 
82, 144, 160, 178, 459, 
483 

Asine, Ruins of, 417, 
509 


see 


Asldnaga 
484, 722 
Aslanar (’AcAavdp), 298 
Asméki (‘Aopdm) R., 
286, 287, 292, 294 
Asmini C ‘Aapive), 252 
Asopus (‘Aownds) R. (tri- 
butary of Spercheios), 
188, 229, 230, 654, 655, 
656, 657 
Asopus (Vouriéni) R.: 
see Vouriéni R. 
spra Spitia (“Aompa 
Zaina), 541, 542, 550, 
583 
Aspra Spitia(Antikyra): 
es Antikyra 
spra Spitia, Bay of, 
ri pitia, Bay of, 


(‘Aodévaya), 


Aspréchoma (’Aompéd- 
one), 484, 491, 704, 


Asprékampo 
kapro), 431 
Asproklesid (’AompoxA7- 
+ avd), 382 
Aspropétamos (’Ag7po- 
“ g tiranes) R., 14, 15, 78, 
# -136, 178, 308, 310, 311, 
812, 318, 314, 328,324, 


(‘Aompé- 


INDEX 


325, 326, 344,348, 355, 
357, 358, 359, 360, 362, 
365, 366, 367, 368, 369, 
377, 378, 379, 885, 671 
Asprépyrgo (CAonpd- 
mupyo), 210, 222, 709 
Asses: see Donkeys 
Assos (“Agaos), 714 
Assou (‘Aggov), 685 
Astakés (‘Aoraxés), 314, 
323, 324, 326, 328 
Astras (‘Aorpas), Mt, 
581, 588, 592 
Astros (“Aarpos), 74, 422, 
433, 484, 486, 438, 
441, 448, 468, 554 
Astros Pardlion ("Aotpos 
| HapdAvov), 485, 441 
Astrous, Kalyvia, 485, 
436, 489 
Asvéstis (‘AoBéoris), 278 
Atalante’ (’Araddvrn), 
74, 149, 187, 188, 189, 
220, 227, 229, 280, 
281, 254, 653 
Atalante channel, 189, 
238 
Atalante island, 232 
Atalantes, Skala (SxdAa 
*Araddvrns), 231 
Athandte(‘A@avarn),292 
Athens (’A@fvat or 
*AGjva), 60, 61, 
119, 1227 
125, 126, 
181, 148, 
156, 162, 
172, 174, 199- 


Bank of 166 167,704 
. climate, 39, 41, 42, 
48, 44, 45, 46, 47, 
48, 49, 50, 51 
communications, 
190, 191,197, 198, 
199, 200,202, 205, 
207, 209, 210, 212, 


214,218,219, 220, | 


281, 235, 258,259, 
260, 261, 262, 269, 
278, 285, 389, 390, 
391, 898, 430, 646, 
698,699, 701, 702, 
704, 707, 708 


i 
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Athens (continued) : 
inhabitants, 74, 86, 
88, 92, 106, 119 
railway _ stations, 
198, 200, 639, 646, 
698, 699, 700, 
708 
School of Trade and 
Industry, 130, 
182. (SeeSchools) 
University of, 56, 
62, 68, 105, 109, 
181, 132, 200 
Athens-Kephissia Rail- 
way, 637, 700-701, 
702 
Athens-Lavrion  Rail- 
way, 212, 216, 637, 
700, 702-703 
Athens-PiraeusElectric 
Railway, 198, 637, 638 
639, 698-699, 707 
Athikia (’A@ima), 718 
Atsicholo  (‘Argixodo), 
545, 562 
Attic peninsula, 21 
Attica-Boeotia: 


administration,119, 
199 

agriculture, 137, 
188, 142, 143. 
(See also specific 
products, and 
routes under 
Communications 
below) 


communications : 
see Routes 1-10, 
18, 21, 52, and I 
(i, ii, iii), II, 
VIII,  IX-XI, 
XII; Light Rail- 
ways and Appen- 
dix 

physical geography, 
19-20, 21, 1650, 
151, 190, 204, 
214-215. (See also 
specific physical 
features and under 
Boeotia, and 
routes under 
Communications 
above) 
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Attica - Boeotia 
tinued) 
population and in- 
habitants, 72, 74, 
76, 90, 168, 413 
Attica Railway, 212, 
216, 638, 639, 700. 
(See also specific 
routes 
Aulis (AtAis), see Vathy 
(Route 10 A) 
Austria-Hungary, 62, 
64, 69, 70, 148, 155, 
158, 162, 173, 176, 
239, 881, 407, 483, 
639; policy in Greece, 
64, 68 
Austrian Staff Map: see 
Maps of Greece 
Avaritsa(’ABapirca),280 
Avars, 73 
Avgé (Aiyéd), 680 
Avg6, Cape, 625, 630 
Avg6, Hill of, 7138 
Avg6, Mt., 15 
Avgé Mts., 416, 417 
Aviation, 40, 222 
Avlaki (AbAdm), 276 
Avlaki R., 669 
Avlonari(AiAavdpr), 242 
Avlonari R., 242 
Avérani (’ABd&part), 348 
Avramié (‘ABpapid), 510 


(con- 


B 


Baba (Mrapw@), 290, 291, 
645, 665 

Babini (Mrapmin), 310, 
325, 326, 328 

Bagia (Madyia), 888 

Bakotros —(Mraxoipos), 
Chani of, 459, 469 

Bakraina (Mmaxpaiva), 
358, 664 

Bakratsi 
268, 269 

Bala (MndAa), 485 

Balamoiti (Mmada- 
poor), 291 

Balf (Maal), 589 

Balidga (MmaArd-ya), 484 

Balkan Leaguo, 71 


(Maaxpéror), 


INDEX 


Balkan Wars (1912, 
1918), 55, 67-71, 160, 
164, 165, 172, 264, 
317, 637, 689 

Baltarér (Mmadrapdp), 
302 

Banks, 165-167. (See also 
under specific names) 

Banking, 165-167 

Baphotskia (Maagov- 
gua) R., 619, 627, 
712 

Barbas (Mrapynas), Mt., 
31, 614, 616, 618 

Bardownia (Mrapdovua) 
fortress, 463 

Bardounia R., 462, 476, 
478, 502 

Bardounochéria (Mmap- 
douvoxupia), District 
of, 140, 451, 458, 461, 
463 

Bardounochéria Mts., 
76, 466 

Barley, 90, 136, 187, 
188, 189, 144, 425, 
553 


Basi (Mrdor), 481 

Bas{ti (Magic), 296 

Bassae (Bacoat), Temple 
of, 528, 529, 551 

Basta (Mrdora: Route 
72 A), 484, 722 

Basta (Route 88), 571 

Baths and medicinal 
springs : see Health 

Batignolles Construc- 
tion Company, 666 

Bavarianrulein Greece, 
55, 69, 61-68 

Baxilar (Maagdp), 888 

Beans, 137, 146, 645 

Bedéni (Mredéxx: Route 
59), 418, 417 

Bedéni (Route 61), 483 

Bedéni (Route 94), 625 

Beech, 101, 147, 347, 
348, 886 

Bees, 146. 
Hone; 

Beet, Sugar, 187 

Beki Amouri (Mmext 
"Apoupt), 645, 659 

Bekides (Mrexides), 301 


(See also 


Bekrilér 
272, 297 
Bekrilér-Proérna sta. 
tion, 272, 662 
Bélesi (MméAeot: Route 
85), 542, 581 
Bélesi, Apdéno (Route 
60 B), 427, 428, 430 
Bélesi, Kato (Route 60 
B), 427, 428, 576 
Belétzi (Mmedér(t) Mts., 
648 
Belgrade, 639 
Berbati — (Mmeppndr), 
404, 405 
Beschini (Mneoyin), 534 
Bétsi (Mwéro), 544” > 
Bezaiti (Mre(atr:), 586 
Bezeniko (Mme(evixo), 
608 7 
Bezenfko, Chani of, 608 
Bezeré (Mme(epé), 587 
Bilali (MmaAda:), 704, 
722 i 
Bitsilér (MmrotAép), 806 
Bliotris (MmAtodpis) R., 
804, 307, 698 
Bochori (Mroxdpi): see 
Evenochori 
Boeaticus (Bovareeds) 
see Vatika bay 
Boebéis (Bo:Byis): see‘ 
Karla, Lake 
Boeotia : 
agriculture, 187, 
142, 148 
Jand tenure, 99 
plains of, 19, 20, | 
219, 658 
Bokovitsa (Maoxofiraa), 
379 i 
Bolati (Mwoadz1), 685 
Boleta (Mmodera), 728 
Bondia (Mzovrid), 525 
Boni{kovo (MrovixoBo), 
366 a 
Bosaitika (Mmocatrixa), 
614, 711 
Bosnia, 69, 70 
Bostenitsa (Maoote- 
viroa), 581, 598 
Boténou (Mmorivov), 244 
Botsares, Marko, 309, 
356 ; 


(Mrrexpidép), 


Bétsika (Madérowa), 430 


Boubolina (Mmoupno- 
diva) R., 804, 381 

Bowbouka (Mrovpmov- 
xa), 600 


Bouchiéte (Mrovxiwr7), 
B71, 587, 588 


Bouchlar (MmovxAdp), 
272 

Bouchotnista (Mrov- 
xotnora), 382, 388 
Boudon{ftsa  (Mmovio- 
viroa): see Mende- 
nitsa 


Boiga (Mmofya), 525, 
725 


Bougiéti  (Maovydre : 
Route 5 B), 212, 218, 
647 

Bougiéti (Route 60 B), 
497, 430 

Boukoura (Mmovcovpa), 
570 


Boukovina 
Biva), 590 
Boulariés (MaovAapiés), 

4 504 

Boulé (BovAn): see 
Deputies 

Boulgéra (MmovA-yapa), 
871 


(Mrovxo- 


Botira (Mmofpa), 474 

Bourdénou (Mzovpda- 
vou), 589 

Boirtsi (Mmoipra:), 240 

, Boutsikdki — (Mmourar- 

i kde) Mts., 15 

| Boutsikaki, Mt., 886 

Bouzdoini (Mnov{Sobr:), 
Chéni of, 359 

Boizi (Mmoi(i), Chini 

; _ of, 582 

 Boizi R., 82, 526, 528, 
529, 582, 724, 728, 
729 


" Boizi station, 724 

; Brachémaga (Mmpaxé- 
paya), 226 
ahem (Mmpaxdy), 


: 
Brachoumédi (Mmpaxov- 
wads), 697 (eres 
Brélo (Mmpado), 187, 
219, 220, 229, 281, 
GREECE 


INDEX 


259, 260, 261, 
640, 641, 651, 654 

Bricks, 155 

Bridges, 887 

Brinta (Mapivra), 500 

British-American To- 
bacco Co., 161 

British financial in- 
terests, 162, 165, 166 

British Legation and 
consular offices, 167 

British mining in- 
terests, 149, 151, 249. 
(See also Grecian 
Marbles Co.) 

British money: Greek 
exchange values, 176 

British shipping, 158, 
160 


Bronze, 152, 175, 176 

Brotiima (Mnpodpa), 540 

Broumazi (Mmpoupa(.), 
549 

Bulgarians, 53, 85, 106, 
128, 169, 278, 279 

Byron, Lord, 60, 309 

Byzantine tradition: 
see Greece, Mediaeval 
and Byzantine 


Cc 

Cables, 174 

Calendar, 178 

Calydon, 318 

Cambunian Mts., 11, 16, 
187, 147 

Canals, 178, 309, 331 

Candia: see Herakleion 

Candle works, 154 

Canea : see Chanfa 

Canning, Stratford, 59 

Carobs, 189, 420, 448, 
449 

Carts, 184 

Castalia (KaoraAia), 
Spring of, 261 

Cattle, 136, 187, 141, 
146, 164, 805, 824 
342, 345, 439, 536, 
563, 574, 588, 595, 
681. (See also Pas- 
toral pursuits) 


3a 


639, | 


137 
Cement works, 155, 
222 
Cenchreae (Keyxpeai), 


401, 410, 411 
Cephalonia (Kepadond, 
Kegadarnvia), 60, 83, 
128, 129, 142, ’ 160, 
161, 162, 166, 167, 
169, 192; climate, 41, 
42, 48, 44, 45, 46, 47, 
48, 49, 50, 51. (See 
also Volume II) 
Cephissus — (Kngroads : 
Attica) R.,, 21, 197. 
198, 199, 210, 213, 
646, 647, 701, 708 
Cephissus _ (Boeotian 
Cephissus or Mavro- 
ner6) R., 19, 188, 189, 
219, 220, 226,’ 227) 
228, 229, 231, 283, 
259, 260, 338, 339, 
652, 653 
Cereals: see Grain 


Cerigo island : see 
Kythera island 
Cerigotto island: see 


Antikythera island 
Chaeroneia (Xatpdvera) : 
see K4praina 
Chaidari (Xaiddp:), 417 
Chaikali (Xaixédr: Route 
76), 508 
Chaikéli (Route 89 B), 
584 


Chalambrézi (Xada- 
pmpéti), 274 
Chalandri  (XaAdvdpr), 


207, 212, 218, 218, 
702 
Chalandri R., 701 


Chalandritsa (Xadav- 
Spiroa), 591, 597 

Chalasméno Vouné 
(Xadacpévo — Bouvd), 


Mt., 548, 560 
Chaleidice (Xadmbien), 
71, 152 
Chaleis (XaAwds), 21, 
107, 128, 129, 154, 
172, 189, 289 
climate, 41, 42, 48, 
44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 
49, 50, 51 
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Chalcis (continued) : 
communications, 
190, 192,209, 211, 
212, 220, 224, 236, 
237, 238, 239, 240, 
242, 244,245,246, 
248, 250,254,256, 
642, 668 
Chalcis, Mt. ; see Vara- 
sova, Mt. 
Chalepo (XdAemo), Cape, 
246 


Chalia (XéAra), 238 
Chalia peninsula, 238 
Chalkida: see Chalcis 
Chalkiépoulos (XaAmé- 
movdos), 867 
Chalkidépoulos 
318, 367, 368 
Chalkftsa (Xadxiraa), 
Mt., 328, 324 
Chalkodénion (XaAxo- 
dinov), 301, 688 
Chalkoutsi (Xadxodra), 
212 


bridge, 


Chamber of Deputies : 
see Deputies 

Chamlidja, 419 

Chandkia Karvelioa 
(Xavdma KapBedrob), 
496 

Chandrinot (Xavdpivod), 
512 

Chani (xa, ‘ inn’) : see 
under specific name 

Chanfa (Xavia), 129, 181, 
167, 172 ; climate, 41, 
42, 48, 48, 49, 50, 
51 

Charédra (Xapddpa) R., 
210, 214, 647 


Charakes (Xdpaxes) 
tower, 480 
Charaképi (Xapaxém), 


608, 515, 517 

Charax (Xapag), 449 

Chérmaina (Xdppaiva), 
881 

Charvati (XapBar1), 207, 
208 


Chasin Tatdér (Xagdy 
Tardp), 375, 664 

Chasandga (Xacavdya), 
635 


INDEX 


Chasié (Xaoid), 214, 215, 
221, 222 

Chasia (X4ova) Mts., 11, 
16, 17, 18, 187, 804, 
692 

Chasids, Kalyvia (Kadv- 
Bia Xacras): see Aspro- 
pyrgo 

Chasiméto (Xaorpéro), 
417 

Chasimpasé (Xaotpra- 
aa), 498 

Chasistika Mts.: see 
Chasia Mts. 

Chatzi (Xar¢i), 493, 511 

Chatz{ Chalér (Xar¢i 
Xardp), 272, 375 

Chatzi Omar (Xar(? 
"Opdp), 272 

Chatzilar — (Xar(iadp), 
272, 875, 664 

Chatziémbasi (Xar(id- 
prac: Route27A),291 

Chatziémbasi_  (Ronte 
32), 305, 306 

Chatzémbasi = (Xar(é- 
act: Route 26), 287 

Chavari (XéBap:), 589 

Cheese, 90, 99, 189, 845, 
408, 420, 554, 578, 645 

Cheimadrra (Xepdppa), 
479, 508 

Chéli (Xéac), 411, 412 

Chéli, Mt., 411 

Chelidéni — (Xeardé), 
3815, 583 

Chelidéni, Mt., 15, 354, 
355, 356 

Chellovivaro (XeAAofi- 
Bapo) bay, 3382 

Chelmés, Chani of (Xan 
rob XeApod), 472, 478, 
474 

Chelmés (XeApés : Route 
69) hill, 472, 478 

Chelmés, Mt. (Route 
91), 24, 80, 140, 148, 
401, 478, 558, 594, 601, 
602,605, 606,617, 621, 
622, 626, 628, 712 

Chelona (XeAd@va), Mt., 
414 

Chelondtas 
tory, 717 


promon- 


Chemicals, 155 

Cherries, 138, 368, 464; 
554 

Chestnut, 147, 148, 822, 
347, 868, 489, 446, 463, 
467, 496, 501, 599 

Children, 98, 108 

Chiliadotikos (X:Aidi- 
tuxos) R., 280 

Chiliadoa — (XsAcabod), 
280 

Chiliomédi (X:Avoéb), 
398, 400, 404, 718 

Chidna (X:dva), 590 

Chios (Xios) island, 56, : 
88, 166, 167, 170, 
172. (See also Volume 
ID) 

Chlembotséri (XAeumor- 
oép), 224, 237, 649 
Chlemoiitsi (XAcpodra), 

Kastro of, 573 
Chlemottsi, Mt. 564, 
572 
Chlomés (XAopés), 260 
Chlomés, Mt., 651 
Cholérevma (XoAdpevpa) 
R., 299 
Chomateré (Xwpareps), - 
517 


Chomori (X@popr), 350 
Chonika (Xdvua), 405 
Chora (X&pa : Route 67): 
see Kythera town 
Chéra (Route 75), 500 
Chéra (Route 89 A); 
542, 559, 576, 580 
Chorémi (Xopéu), 527 
Chosiari (Xooudpt), 
Chani of, 477 
Chéstia (Xdona), 234, 
263 


Chotini (Xoim), 358 
Choutni stream, 358 
Chévoli (XdBoat), 611 
Chrani (Xpan), 722 
Christiano — (Xpiozta- 
vod), 519, 520, 521 
Chromite, 152 
Chromium, 150, 152 
Chrysapha (Xpisaga), 
445, 446 ‘ 
Chrysovitsa (XpuooBir- 
aq): Route 87), 826 


Chrysovitsa (Route 46), 
849 


Ghrysovitsa (Route 87), 
6555, 561 
Chrysovitsa, Mt. (Route 
38), 310 
Chryss6 (Xpuaed), 261 
Chryss6, Plain of, 259, 
261 
Church, Sir Richard, 
60, 309 
Churches, 129, 465. (See 
also Orthodox Church 
and Roman Catholics) 
Cithaeron (K:0aipwv), 
Mt., 20, 189, 190, 214- 
215, 218, 219, 223, 401 
Citrons, 156 
Civil code, 122 
Civil service, 95, 170 
Cladeos (KaAdéeos) R., 
540, 541, 583, 716 
Classical tradition : 
Greece, Classical 
Cleonae (KAewvai), 399, 
402 
Clergy, 126-127, 170, 
224,226, 280, 289, 248, 
266, 267, 269, 279, 304, 
309, 381, 344, 396, 407, 
419, 424, 462, 465, 482, 
586, 660, 564, 601. 
(See also Religion and 
Orthodox Church) 
Climate, 34-51, 97, 102, 
184, 188, 412,460. (See 
also Rainfall, Snow, 
Thunderstorms, 
Winds, &.) 
Chemis (Kynyis): 
Lykorévmata, Mt. 
Coal and coaling, 157, 
162, 202, 216,222, 279, 
564,565, 645, 682, 728, 
(See also Lignite) 
HCoasts: see Ports and 
under Peloponnese 
Cochrane, Lord (Earl of 
Dundonald), 58, 60 
Codrington, Admiral Sir 
Edward, 59 
Cognac, 158, 157, 202 
Commerce, 88, 86, 97, 
106, 186, 156-167, 


see 


see 


INDEX 


170, 400, 408, 408, | 


419, 564-613. 
also Trade) 
Commercial Bank, 166, 
167 

Commercial code, 122 

Commercial education: 
see Education and 
Schools 

Committee of Union 
andProgress,Turkish, 
70 

Communications : gene- 
ral information, 15, 
22, 66, 88, 85, 97, 101, 


(See 


108, 121, 172-174,183- | 


192. (See also intro- 
ductions to specific 
routes) 

Constantine, ex-King, 
71, 85, 94, 569 

Constantine XI, 53, 85 

Constantinople, 52, 53, 
54, 56, 59, 73, 81, 82, 
85, 86, 105, 110, 116, 
125, 173, 443, 483, 
639 

Constitution 
ministration, 
110, 116-124 

Constitution of 1848, 
61; of 1844, 116, 125; 
of 1864, 109, 110, 
116, 118, 125 

Consulates, 167, 239, 
279, 816, 331, 407, 
482 , 

Copper, 149, 151, 152, 
254, 277, 281 

Corfu, 58, 65, 83, 90, 94, 
119, 122, 128, 129, 
142-143, 155, 
162, 163, 164, 166, 
167, 169, 172, 174, 
175, 192, 640; cli- 
mate, 41, 42, 43, 44, 
45, 16,.47, 48, 49, 50, 
51. (See also Volume 
Il) 

Corinth (KépiGos), 72, 
74, 76, 123, 191, 386 ; 
communications, 222, 
819, 835, 389, 390, 
891, 392, 393, 396, 


Bad 


and ad- 
109, 


161, ; 
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404, 
618, 
633, 
716, 


399, 400, 
410, 429, 
626, 627, 
704, 710, 


Corinth, Acropolis of: 
see Acro-Corinth 
Corinth Canal, 156, 173, 
889, 390, 392, 394- 
395, 710 
Corinth, Gulf of, 15, 16, 
140, 186, 188, 190, 
215, 228, 258, 259, 
319, 346, 360, 389, 
396, 401, 430, 613, 
617, 704, 710 
Corinth, Old (Madd 
Képiv60s), 399, 400- 
401, 405, 429, 635, 714 
Corinth, Plain of, 22, 23, 
26, 398, 399, 404 
Corinth - Argos - Tripo- 
litsé Railway, 398, 
421, 687, 704, 705, 
718-720 
Corinthia-Argolis: 
administration, 407 
agriculture, 138, 
139,148. (See also 
specific products, 
and routes under 
Communication: 
below) ‘ 
communications : 
see Routes 52-62, 
95,and XII, XIII, 
XVIII, XIX 
physical  geogra- 
phy, 28, 26-27, 
149, 191. (See 
also specific phy- 
sical features, 
and routes under 
Communications 
abore) 
population, 72, 74, 
76, 168, 412-413, 
622, 624, 630 
Corn: see Grain 
Corone : see Petalidi 
Cotton, 135, 137, 188, 
148-144, 145, 146, 
158, 164, 155, 157, 
298, 308, 408, 419, 
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436, 459, 462, 502, 
645 
Council of Ministers : 
see Ministers 
Courts : see Justice 
Crete (Kpj7n), 95, 126, 
161, 162, 170, 174, 
176 
Bank of, 166, 167 
climate, 36, 37, 89 
history, 58, 66, 67, 
68-69, 70, 106 
inhabitants, 74, 75, 
82, 88. (See also 
Sphakiots) 
Crimean War, 62 
Croceae (Kporeal), 454 
Crown Prince, 69, 119 
Cultivated land : areas, 
1452 
Currants, 97-98, 102, 
103, 185, 140, 141, 
142, 144, 145, 146, 
158, 156, 157, 161, 
164. (See also specific 
routes or provinces) 
Currency, 165-166, 175. 
(See also Money) 
Custom Houses: see 
Ports 
Cyclades (KucAades) 
Islands, 87, 39, 60, 
107, 145, 146, 169, 
(See also Volume IT) 
Cyllene (KvAAjvy): see 
Ziria, Mt. 
Cynoscephalae (Kuvos- 
kepada): see Mavro 
Vouni, Mt. 


D 
Dadi (Aad/), 228, 642, 
653 


Dadi pass, 219, 227 

Dadiou, Kalyvia (Kadv- 
Bia Aadiod), 228 

Dagla (AéyAa), 217 

Daimonid (Aapot), 
455 

Daitsd (Aairoa), 269 

Dakoule (AaxotaAn), 
Chani of, 423 


INDEX 


Dalamandra (AaAapa- 
vépa), 408,721. 
Damala (Aapada), 414, 
415 

Daoukli (AaouaAi), 265, 
269, 270 

Daoukl{, Lake, 265, 270, 
271, 298, 661 

Daouklf plain, 18, 269, 
270, 661 

Daotti (Aaodri: 
78), 514 

Daouti stream, 514, 516 

Daphni (Aagri), 218, 
221, 464 

Daphn{ pass, 21, 190, 
219 


Route 


Daphnids (Aaguds),Mt., 
718 

Déra (Adpa: Route 59), 
414 


Dara (Route 91), 604, 
608, 625 

Dara, Chani of (Route 
91), 594, 604, 608, 609 

Dardeza (AdpSe{a), 150 

Dardzotla (Aapd{ovaAa), 
Mt., 415 

Daskalio 
216, 702 

David, 556 

David (Aafid) R., 25, 
490, 546, 547, 552, 
555, 556, 723 

Davlia (AavAra), 22¢C, 
226, 261, 262 

Davlia station, 262, 652 

Dechotini (Aexodv), 579 

Dekeleia (AexéAeca) : see 
Tatoi 

Dedémbey (Acdéumen), 
487, 722 

Delémemi 
485 

Délesi 
648 

Delimbali (AnAiymaaz), 
586 

Delph (AéAg), Mt., 22, 
242, 246, 668 

Delphi (AcAgoi), 220, 
259, 260, 261, 652 

Demaristika (Anyapi- 
ora) valley, 480 


(Aacnar.d), 


(Aertnep), 


(AjAeot), 212, 


Demata (Aeuéra) ba; 
me ) bay, 


Demenié (Anpnns), 625, 
626, 633, 713 4 

Demerlf (Aeuepri),” 302, 
644, 645, 662, 668, 
690° 4 

Demésticha (Ace 
orixa), 698, 599 

Demetsina(Anpyrodva), 
139, 475, 589, 548, 
544, 545, 546, 552, 
553, 554, 556, 560- 
561, 608, 612, 729 

Demetséna R., 25, 26, 
475, 648, 545, 552, 
558, 557, 558,’ 560, 
561, 562, 612, 729 

Democratic spirit, 84, 
8 

Démoi (Bjyor), 121, 192 

Demolidki (Anpoduan), 
216, 726 

Demotic schools: se 
Schools 

Deputies, Chamber of, 
116, 117, 118, 119- 
120, 121 

Deregii, Kato 
Aepeyai), 800 

Derel{ (Aepedé: Route 
22 C), 270, 271, 278 

Dereli (Route 27 A), 
291, 388 

Dereli, Palié (Route. 
22 A), 268, 297 

Dereli-Kaftsa station 
(Route I, iv), 644, 
645, 661 

Derés (Nrepés) R., 286, 
293 


(Kare 


Dervén Karyd (Nreppiv" 
Kapvé), 270 

Dervenaki (AcpBevdii), 
Chani_ of, 402 

Dervenéki pass, 191,' 
399, 402, 405, 626, 
719 

Dervéni (AepBé: Route ' 
95), 626, 627, 630, 
712 

Dervéni, Chani of 
(Route 72 A), 487: 
495 . 


Dervéni pass (Route 8), 
283 

DervéniR. (Route72A), 
6 


Dérveno-Sélesi — (Aép- 
Bevo-ZdAceot), 215 

Dervitselep{ (Aep&rae- 
deni), 571 

Desphina (Aco¢iva), 261 

Diakophtitika Kalyvia 
(Ataxoprizixa = Kadv- 
Bua), 628 

Diékophto (Ard«opro), 
619, 628, 704, 712, 718 

Didkophto R., 628 

Didkophto - Kalavryta 
Railway, 637, 638,704, 
705, 717-718 

Diaphorti — (Avagépr.), 
Mt. 82, 38, 530, 551, 
552, 728 

Diavolitsi (AraBodiror), 
495, 525, 527 

Diavolitsi pass: see Ma- 
kriplégi pass 

Didymoi (AiSvpo), 416, 
417 


Diebitsch, Marshal, 59 
Diényso (A:dévugo), 213, 
701 


Diotika (Acovea), Mt., 
359, 365 
Diré (Arps) bay, 503 
Disphys, Mt.: seeDelph, 
t. 


Diskéta (Acoxdra), -17, 
882 


Distomo (Afcroyo), 220, 
226, 261, 262 

Divre (AiSpn), 576, 581, 

7, 593 

Divritsa (A:Bpirca), 560 

Doina (Aodva) R., 82, 
542, 550, 576, 577, 578, 
579, 580,581, 583, 588, 
593, 610 

Dodna R. valley, 578, 
579, 580, 581 

Dobroutsi (Aopmpodrer), 
Mf, 264, 805, 807, 
874, 388, 388 

Docks, 161-162, 204, 
221, 222, 418, 708 

Dogani (Adyav.), 294 
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Doglatzik (AoyAar¢ix), 
Mt., 805, 306, 375 

Dogri (Aéyp:), Chéni of, 
821 


Dokimio (Aoxipo), 671 
Dokés(Aoxés: Route 12), 


island (Route 
59), 419 
Doliané (Aodiavd), 484, 
441, 442, 469, 554 
Dolianitika,  Kalyvia 
(KadvBia Aodavirixa), 
434, 441 
Dolof (Aodoz), 500 
Dombréna (Aopmpéva), 
190, 220, 224, 284 
Dombréna bay, 234, 235 
Dombrénas, Skdla (S4- 
da Aopnpévas), 284 
Domnitsa (Aopvirca), 
841, 348, 844 
Domokitikos (Aopoxir- 
xos) R., 266, 272, 297, 
802, 690 
Domok6é (Aopoxd), 18, 
187, 264, 266, 267, 
270, 271, 273, 275, 276, 
280, 296, 297, 299, 302 
Domoké, Battle of, 67, 
267 
Donkeys, 146 
Don Pacifico, 62 
Dotka (Aov«a), 
576, 582 
Doumené (Aovpeva), 619 
Dounéika (Aouvéixa): 
see Mesolongéki 
Dotnista (Aodnara : 
Route 48), 814, 869 
Dounista (Route 91), 
602 
Douraméni (Aovpapdye) 
hill, 291 
Dourdouvéna (Aoupdov- 
Bava: Route 7), Mt., 
226, 651, 652 
Dourdouvana, Mt. 
(Route 91), 594, 603, 
606, 607, 618, 622, 624 
Dotsia (Aovaa), 431, 
632, 634 
Dousyla (Aovadaa), 495, 
527, 722 


540, 
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Douvid (Aovfd), Port, 
334 ’ 
Douvlatin, Ano (‘Arw 
AovBAarav), 801 
Douvlatan, Kato, 301 
Doxdra(Aofdpa), 663,664 
Doxato (Aogaro), 152 
Drachmani (Apaxpdy:), 
220, 228, 229, 230, 282 
Drachmani, Mt., 291 
Dragégi (Apayay.), 529 
Dragomésto (Apayo- 
péoT0), 826, 328 
Dragomésto bay, 324 
Dragomésto R., 326 
Dragoumanou (Apayou- 
pdvov), Chéni of, 552 
Dragoumdnou R., 552 
Drakia (Apdma), 284 
Drakospelid (Apaxoomn- 
dd), 238 
Drakospelié (Apakoomn- 
vd), 21, 22, 248 
Drama (Apdpa), 170, 172 
Dramesi (Apdyec:), 212, 
668 ‘ 
Dran{sta, Ano (‘Avw 
Apaviora), 274 
Dranista, Kato, 274, 298 
Drdpanos(Apdmavos),615, 
Dradpanos R., 615 
Drémisa (Apépioa), 338 
Drépano (Apénavo), Port, 
332 


Drepanon, Cape, 615 

Dress, 89-90 

Dréstaina (Apéorawa), 
Mt., 597 

Drink: see Food and 
drink 

Driskoi : see Driskoli 

Driskoli (ApioxoAc), 272, 
305 

Dritsa (Apitea), 237,649 


Dritsa-Eleén station, 
649 

Drémista (Apdprora), 
369 


Drowva (ApovBa), 541 

Dryalt (Apvaa‘), 479 

Dr¥alo (Aptado), 504 

Dryoscephalae (Apvoo- 
nepadai) : see Gyphto- 
kastro pass 
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Dry¥s (Apis), 504 

Dwellings, 100-101, 468, 
476 

Dynamite,421. (See also 
Powder) 

Dyrréchi (Avppaxe), 472, 
489 


Dyrrévmata — (Avppev- 
para), 243, 244 
Dyrrévmata viaduct, 
697 
E 


Earthquakes, 331, 475, 
482, 506, 509, 518, 
521, 528, 582, 534, 
564, 618, 623 

Eastern Telegraph Com- 
pany, 174 

Echinés (Exivés), 276 

Edinburgh, Duke of, 66 

Education, 84, 121, 129- 
188, 169, 200, 203, 
269, 278. (See also 
specific towns) 

Efxeinoupolis (Evgewov- 
mods), 278 

Eglykéda (‘EyAvxdda), 
595 


Egypt, 143, 144, 166, 
167, 176, 283 

Elaphoneso (‘Edagé- 
ynoo) island and vil- 
lage, 455 

Elasséna ('EAacoéva),78, 
290, 383, 384 

Elasséna pass: see Me- 
loaina pass 

Elatea: see Drachméni 

Elatids ("EAarids), Mt. : 
see Cithaeron 

Eleftherochéri (‘EAev6«- 
poxdpt), 641, 655, 667 

Elek{fstra — (‘EAexiarpa) 
torrent, 595, 596 

Eleusis (‘EAevois), 21, 
154, 155, 218, 222, 
889, 390, 709 

Eleusis bay, 162, 222, 
708, 709 

Eleusis, Plain of, 190, 
219, 222, 389 
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Eleutherae : see Gypht6- 
kastro 
Elis (EA:d), 806 
Eliafs (EAtais), 452 
Elfka CEA‘«a), 455 
Elis (ancient), 588, 589 
Elis-Achaia : 
administration and 
population, 168, 
564 
agriculture, 141. 
(See also specific 
products, and 
routes under 
Communications 
below) 
communications 
and physical geo- 
graphy: seeRoutes 
83-86, 88-95. and 
XIII-XVII,XXI, 
5 and Appendix 
Elos (“Edos), Mt., 208 
Elymbo (“EAvumo), 205 
Emery, 121, 149, 150, 
152, 157, 168 
Emigration, 97, 103, 
108, 185, 171-172, 
554, 559, 561 
Engineering, 154, 202 
Englénova(EyyAévoBa), 
545 


Englishmen in Greece, 
57, 60. (See also 
specific names) 

Enipeus (’Evereds): see 
Tsanarlés R. 

Enoria (’Evopid), 
727 

tpakto (‘Enaxro): see 
Naupactus 

Eparchies, 196 

Epidaurus 
Ruins of, 450 

Epfdavro('Enidavpo),409, 
418 


248, 


Limera, 


-Epidavro, Néa, 410, 411 


Epidavro, Palid, 
413 
Epirus (“Hmeipos), 11, 
12-18, 182, 160, 170 
communications, 
186, 308, 316,817, 
364, 689 


410, 


Epirus (continued): * 
history, 53, 57, 62, 
65-67 
inhabitants, 74, 77, 
92, 98, 106 


* Episkopé(’Emoxom}),244 


Erdsinos (‘Epdowos), 
Gorge of (Route XI), 
70: 


Eraésinos R. (Route 
60 A): see Kepha- 
léri R. 


Eratini ('Eparin): se 
Vitrinitsa 
Eré, Mt., 419 
Eremi{tsas —_(‘Epqyiraas) 
R., 812, 322, 353 
Eremékastro —(‘Epnpi- 
naarpo), 224, 225, 285 
Erétria (‘Epérpia), 240 
Frgastéria —_ (’Epyaory- 
pra): see Lavrion 
Ermétsi (‘Eppérat), 874 
Erymanthus (’Epvpay- 
Gos): see Dodna R. < 
Ethnology, 54, 72-85, 
(See also specific pro- 
vinces) 
Euboea (Eifoa) : 
administration, 60, 
239 
agriculture, 98,142, 
148, 145, 146, (See 
also specific pro- 
ducts, and routes 
under Communi- 
cations below) 
channel, 220, 227, 
287, 244 
communications : 
see Routes 10-16, 
Light Railways, 
and Appendix 
physical geography, 
i1, 21-22, 150, 
161. (See also 
specific physical 
features, and 


routes under 
Communications 
above) 


population and in- 
habitants, 72, 76, 
89, 98, 101, 169 


Euenus (Evqvos) R. : see 
Phidaris R. 

Euripus (Epemo) bridge, 
236 


Euripus strait, 20, 236, 
289, 240, 668 

Burotas (Evpwras) R., 
192, 488, 447, 451, 
452, 458, 461, 464, 
465, 466, 467, 468, 
470,471, 472, 478, 
474, 481, 500 

Eurotas valley, 23, 28, 
29, 102, 140, 488, 437, 
442, 445, 446, 451, 
458, 461, 471, 472, 
495, 496, 497, 498 
Evédrion (Eijdpiov) : see 
Gousgoundria 
Evenoch6ri (Einvox pr): 
see Vochéri 

Evrostina (Evpoariva), 
Plateau of, 629, 630, 
712 

Bxarcho (‘Efapxo), 231 
Exchange : see Money 
Exochéri (’Efwy apr), 500 
Exports, 157, 201, 202, 
408, 425, 448, 456, 
459, 488, 505, 513, 
518, 520, 522, 534, 
586, 587, 564, 572, 
617, 678 


F 


Farsherots, 78 

Fasts and fasting, 88, 
91, 97, 127-8 

Ferdinand of Bulgaria, 
69, 70 

Ferries over Peneios R., 
387-388 

Figs, 98, 108, 104, 139, 
140, 141, 142, 145, 

412, 

462, 

475, 

481, 

492, 
497, 504, 505, 607, 
560, 604, 606, 623 

Finance, 66, 67, 97, 120, 


INDEX 


121, 142, 149, 151, 
162-167, 183. 

Finlay, 60, 180 

Fir, 147, 148. (See also 
under specific routes 
or provinces) 

Fire-arms, 105 

Fish and fishing, 157, 
252, 265, 309, 310, 
312, 449, 459, 516, 
581, 587, 568, 569, 
570, 645, 671, 715, 
(See also Food) 

‘Five Brothers’: _ see 
Pénte Adérphia, Pass 
of 

‘Five Caps’: see Pénte 
Skouphia, Mt. 

‘Flies’ Spring’: — see 
Myges Vrysi 

Floods, 673, 674, 688. 
(See also Torrents and 
specific rivers) 

Florina; see Phiérina 

Fog, 39 

Food and drink, 90-93, 
479 

Fords, 184, 387-888. 
(See also under specific 
routes) 

Forests and woods (see 
also under Pelopon- 
nese) : 

general remarks, 
79, 99, 134, 145, 
147-148, 165 

northern and cen- 
tral Greece, 12, 
101 

eastern Greece, 
101, 207, 208, 209, 
210, 212, 221, 228, 
229, 286,257, 277, 
278, 280, 285, 286, 
289, 290, 292, 293, 
301, 372, 378, 380, 
889, 390, 391, 392, 
894 

Euboea, 247, 248, 
249, 250, 251, 254 

western Greece, 
811, 812, 814, 315, 
822; 824, 825, 326, 
880, 336, 341, 847, 
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348, 350, 356, 363, 
364, 369, 371, 372, 
378, 877, 378, 379, 
380, 386 
Forestry, School of, 556 
France, 83, 150, 162, 
167, 331, 407, 488, 
518 ; policy in Greece, 
58, 59, 61, 68, 64, 
65, 68 
Franks, 58, 72, 82, 86, 
242, 248, 
403, 422, 
475, 476, 
551, 564, 572, 
574, 585, 615 
French Lavyrion Com- 
pany: see Société 
Métallurgique du 
Lavrion 
French Maps of Greece: 
see Maps 
Fruit and fruit-trees, 
98, 136, 137, 188, 139, 
140, 141, 145, 190, 
219, 380, 403, 
404, 425, 437, 
441, 455, 460, 464, 
465, 469, 497, 
506, 509, 553, 
657, 563, 618, 622, 
645. (See also specific 
fruits) 
Fustanella, 89, 106 


G 


Géia (Tdia), 244, 247 

Gaidaropniktes(Laidapo- 
avintns) R., 616 

Géidaro Vouné (Taidapo 
Bowvé), Mt., 449 

Gaidourochéri (Taidov- 
pox@pt) or Ariochdri 
(Route 72 A), 485 

Gaidourochéri (Route 
78), 492 

Galaté (Tadard: Route 
34), 818, 671 

Galaté (Route 59), 415 

Galatéki = (Tadardm: : 
Argolis), 411 

Galataki (Euboea), 150 
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Galaxidi (Padugid:), 186, 
258, 384, 849, 352,889 
Gallo (TéAAo), Cape, 33, 
506, 515, 
Garantsa 
527 
Gardenitsa (Tapdevirca), 
504 
Gardiki (Tapdin : Route 
24 A), 276, 277, 281 
Gardiki (Route 45), 344 
Gardiki (Route 69), 474 
Gard{ki (Route 72 B), 
488 
Gardiki bay 
24 A), 277 
Gardiki valley (Route 
45), 348 
Garditsa (Tapdiroa), 529, 
533 


(Tapavroa), 


(Route 


Gargalidnoi (Tapyadrd- 
vot), 612, 517, 518, 
520, 521 

Gastouni_  (Faorot), 
5683, 574, 581, 586, 
588, 598, 599, 715 

Gastouni plain, 32, 141 

Gastoini R., 31, 32, 
141, 662, 571, 578, 
574, 582, 586, 587, 
588, 589, 715 

Gatséa, Ano 
Taraéa), 697 

Gavalot (TaBados), 322 

Gavrid (Pavpid), Mt., 430 

Gavriani (Tavpavi), 282 

Gavrolimne (Tavpo- 
Apvn), 818 

Gavrolimne R., 318 

Gavrovo (TavpoBo), Mt., 
18, 877, 878 

Gazi (Té), Chani of, 
417 


Cave 


Gelanthe (T'eAdv6n), 693 

Geléne (I'eAjv7), 631 

Genitséki (Tenroén), 
281, 297 

George, King of Greece 
(1863-1918), 55, 61, 
63-69, 71 

George, Prince, 68 

Georgitsinika Kalyvia 
(Tewpy:radvuica Kadd- 
Bia), 472 
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Georgitsi (Tewpyirat), 
471, 472, 489 
Gephyri tes Kyras 
(Tepupe rijs Kupas), 612 
Gerakari (Tepardps), 294 
Gérakas (Tépaxas) sta- 
tion, 207, 702 
Gerdki (Tepduc: Route 
67), 446, 452, 454, 
457, 458 
Gerdki (Route 88), 571 
Gerakiné (Iepaxw7), 151 
Gerakovotni (Tepaxo- 
Boir), 275, 282 
Gerali (Iepadi), 212, 287 
Gerdneia (Tepdveta) : see 
Makriplagi, Mt. 
Germané (Tepyavé) , 215, 
223 


German Achaia Wine 
Company, 596, 598 
German Maps of 
Greece: see Maps 
Germany, 150, 162, 165, 

176; policy in Greece, 
68 


Geroliménas —_(I'epoAr- 
pévas), 504, 505 

Gidlova (IiéAofa), 518, 

Gidlova 
518 

Gidltra (TidArpa), 254 

Gidnnitsa (Iudvuroa), 
499 

Giannitsinika (Tiavt- 
odvina), 498 

Giannitsou (Teavvra08), 
271, 278 

Giannitsou, Palié, 273 

Giannitsou, Pass of, 
278, 861 

Giannopotlou (Iavvo- 
movdou), 367 

Gidrmena (Idppera), 
582 

Gides (Tides), 22, 245 

Glanitsiaé (TAamroid), 
611 

Glaréntsa (TAapévroa), 
568, 572-573, 574, 
704, 715, 717 

Glaréntsa, Cape,, 563, 
564 


stream, 512, 


Glass, 155, 157 4 

Glatsa (TAdroa), 538 

Gliéta (TAdta; Route 
72 A), 484 

Glidta (Route 81 B), 527 

Glégova (FAd-yofa), 604 

Glogovitsa(TAoyofiraa),$ 
379 


Glossary of common 
words, 193 

Glyne (TAvv7), 388 

Glypha (TAvga), 276, 


104, 186, 187, 
189, 145, 146, 
156, 207, 420, 454, 
459, 518, 553, 564, 
563, 595, 607, 682 
Godfathers, 88, 96 
Géla (TéAa), Monastery 
of, 501 
Gold, 152, 175, 176 
Gémo Vound (Popo 
Bours), 489 
Gémphoi (Tépgo), 698 
Gordnoi (opdvor), 468, 
464, 501 
Gorgopétamos (Iopyoré- 
tapos) R., 155, 656. 
657 
Gortynius (Toprimos): 
see Demetsana R. 
Gortsé (I'opraa), 457 
Gortzégli (Txopr{éy\), 
484 


Goats, 
138, 


Goths, 82 

Goumaioi — (Toupatior), 
385, 886 

Goumenttsa (Toupe- 


viroa), 600 
Goumero (Tovpepo), 582 
Gounari, Cape, 277 
Gounitsa (Tovviroa), 

388 
Gotra (Ixovpa: Route 

24 B), 280 
Gotra (Route 94), 431, 

623 
Gourid (Toup:d), 828, 324, 

826 


Gouritsa (Toupirca), 321 

Gourzoimissa (Foupfov- 
yucca), 596, 598 

Gourzoumissa R., 596 


Gousgoundria — (I'xova- 
| yeowdpa), 272, 306, 
690 


Gotvais (TovBats), 457 


Greco Bulgarian 
‘Treaty, 70 
;Greco-Turkish War 


., (1897), 66, 68,263,264, 
965,.267, 269, 270, 
278, 275, 276, 278, 
985, 295, 296, 300, 
805, 376, 883 

Grain, 97, 104, 188, 139, 
140, 141, 144, 145, 
146, 157, 190. (See 
also Wheat, Maize, 

. Barley, &c., and speci- 
ficroutesor provinces) 
Grdlista (I pédcora), 881 
Grammatiké (I'pappa- 
un6), 149, 151, 209, 
126 
Grammatikoa (Tpappa- 
nod), 322 

1Gramméno Halas (Ipap- 

f péyo"Adas), Ruins of, 
290 


Grammés(I'pappds)Mts., 
ll 


Granitsa (Ppavirca: 
Route 43), 337 

Granftsa (Route 48), 
364, 368, 369 

Granftsa (Route 87), 557 

Granftsa, Mt. (Route 7), 
226, 651 

Granitsas, 
(Route 7), 226 

Granits¢ika (Ppamer- 
otixa), 587 

Grapes, 146, 459, 476, 
486, 491. (See also 
Vines) 

Gravis (IpaBia), 219, 654 

Gravié, Chani of, 259, 
260, 889 

Gravid village, 259, 260 

Gravid-Brélo: see Bralo 

Great Britain, 143, 162, 
167, 176, 518; policy 
in Greece, 57, 58, 59, 

_ 51, 62, 68, 64, 65, 68, 

4 149, 460. (See also 

? under British) 


Kalyvia ; 


i} 
| 


INDEX 


Greece : 

Central: see Conti- 
nental below 

Classical, 54, 55,56, 
65, 67, 78, 84-85, 
105, 106, 109, 132, 
196, 400, 453, 493, 
523. (See also 
Purist language) 

Continental, 11-12, 
54, 74, 76, 82, 
101, 136, 138, 145, 
146, 168, 845, 605 

Eastern, 37, 41, 42, 
48, 44, 45, 46, 47, 
48, 49, 50, 51, 76, 
101, 186, 218, 308, 
340, 341, 348, 360. 
(See also Euboea 
and Northern 
Sporades) 

Insular, 36, 37, 58, 
54, 55, 58, 68, 69, 
70, 76, 82, 90, 98, 
99, 101, 106, 149, 
150, 151, 156, 160, 
161, 170, 178, 174, 
192. (See also 
Aegean Islands 
and specific is- 
lands) 

Northern, 35, 36, 
87, 88, 41, 42, 43, 
44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 
49, 50, 51, 54, 74, 
92, 101, 147, 186, 
219, 227, 259, 269, 
300, 835, 341 

Southern, 134, 219, 
227, 263, 835, 
841 

Western, 36, 89, 41, 
42, 48, 44, 45, 46, 
47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 
74, 101, 147, 186, 
218, 220, 308, 340, 
841, 348, 360. (See 
also Ionian Is- 
lands) 

Mediaeval and By- 
zantine, 53,54,73, 
82, 84-85, 86, 129, 
450, 457,497,504, 
528, 572, 573 


745 


‘Grecian Marbles (Mar- 
mor), Ltd.’, 151, 701 
Greek Staff Maps: see 

Maps 
Greeks, 72-75, 83-85, 92 
Gréka (Ixpéxa), 548, 
549, 551 
Grevena (I'peBevd), 382 
Greven6 (IpeBevd), 592 
Grevia (IpeAia), 378 
Grivitsa (IpBirca), 516 
Grizéno (Tpifavo), 307, 
38> 


Grizi (pits), 517 

Grépa (Ipéna), 616 

Grésso (Ipécco), Cape, 
504 


Groustesi (Ixpovores), 
51 


Guidza (Pud(a), 624 
Gymnasia : see Schools 
Gymn6 (Tupyd), 244 
Gynaikékastro (Iuvand- 
KagTpo), 266 
Gyphtokastro § (Tugré- 
kaotpo), Chaini of 
(Route 89 B), 585 
Gyphtékastro, Pass of 
(Route 7), 20, 214, 223 
Gytheion (Tv@cov), 128, 
161, 192, 451, 453, 
454, 461, 462, 470, 
476, 478, 480, 495, 
498, 508, 505, 640 


H 


Hadrian, Aqueduct of, 
702 

Hagia (“‘Aya), Mt., 33, 
521 


Hagia Anna CAya 
“Avva), 192, 250, 252 
Hagia Efthymfa (Ed6v- 
pia), 258, 259, 352 
HagiaKyriaké(Kupiaxy: . 

Route 31), 304, 387 
Hagia Kyriaké (Route 
80), 518, 621 
Hagia Kyriaké R., 521 
Hagia Lavra (Aaipa), 
Monastery of, 602 
Hagia Marina (Mapiva: 
Route 7), 227 
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Hagia Marina (Route 
24 A), 276, 669 

Hagia Marina 
(Aegina), 397 

igia Moné 


bay 


(Mov), 


Hagia Pelagid(MeAay:4), 
460 
Hagia Tridda (Tpidda), 
Mt., 398, 400 
Hagia Trias (Tpids), 697 
Hagia Varvara *(Bap- 
Bapa: Routed B), 212 
Hagia Varvéra (Route 
94), 622 
Higia Varvara, Mt., 521 
Hagioi Sardinta (“Ayo 
Sapdvra) bay, 235 
Hagioi Thesdoroi (@«6- 
wpa: Route 7), 224, 
237 
HagioiTheddoroi(Route 
24 A), 277 
HagioiTheddoroi (Route 
52), 392, 394, 709, 710 
Hagionéri  (‘Ayovdpt), 
399, 400, 404 
Hagiorgitika (Aywpyi- 
tuna), 424, 730 
Hagios ("Ayios), 258 
Hagios Andréas (“Ayos 
*Avrpéas: Route 44), 
344 
Hagios Andréas (Route 
62), 436, 439, 443 
Hagios Andréas (Route 
76), 508 
HagiosA thandsios(’A@a- 
vactos), Chani of, 262 
Hagios Athanasios 
church, 359, 863 
Hagios Demétrios (An- 
pntpios : Route 3), 205 
Hagios Demétrios 
(Route 32), 307 
Hagios Demétrios 
(Route 44), 343 
Hagios Demétrios 
chapel (Route 12 A), 
242 
Hagios Demétrios 
chapel (Route 75°, 
501 


INDEX 


Demétrios 
(Route 90), 


Hagios 
chapel 
592 

Hagios Demétrios, Mt. 
(Route 76), 506, 508, 
509, 513, 515, 517 

Hagios Dionysios (Acovd- 
wos), 711 

Hagios Elfas (’HAlas: 
Route 88), 533, 724 

Hagios Elfas (Route 
XIV), 716 

Hagios Elfas 
(Route 7), 221 

Hagios Elfas 
(Route 56), 408 

Hagios Elfas 
(Route 85), 541 

Hagios Elfas, Mt. (near 
Grammatiké : Route 
4), 726 

Hagios Elias, Mt. (in Eu- 
boea: Route 14), 250 

Hagios Elfas, Mt. (near 
Salona: Route 19), 258 

Hagios Elias, Mt. (in 
Othrys range: Route 


church 
hill 
hill 


24), 275 
Hagios Elias, Mt. (near 
Hagios Georgios : 


Routes 58 and 55), 
408, 406 

Hagios __Elfas, Mt. 
(Arachnaeum : Route 
58), 412 


Hagios Elias, Mt 
(Parthenium: Route 
60), 421, 423, 424, 
720 

Hagios Elfas, Mt. 
(Route 60 A), 426 

Hagios Elias, Mt. 


(Taygetus: Routes 68, 
74, and 75), 29, 461, 
464, 497, 501 

Hagios Elfas, Mt. (near 
Mt, Lykédemo: Route 
77), 512 

Hagios Elias, Mt. (Te- 
tragi: Routes 81 B 
and 82), 38, 526, 529 

Hagios Elfas, Mt. (Mae- 
nalus: Route 87), 25, 
556 


Hagios Georgios (Tebp 
sos: Route 7), 225, 
235 

Higios Geérgios (Route 
25), 284 

Hagios Gedrgios (Route 
55), 398, 402, 406; 
427, 429 

Hagios Geérgios (Route 
67), 455 

Hagios Geérgios (Route 
88), 575 

Hagios Georgios church 
(Route 6), 216 

Hagios Gedrgios chureh 
(Route 7), 220 

HagiosGeérgios convent 
(Route 13), 249 

Hagios Gedrgios, Monas- 
tery of (Route 94), 
622 

Hagios Geérgios, Mt, 
559 

Hagios Geérgios R., 80, 
406, 429, 480, 685 

Hagios Iodnnes (‘Iudv- 
vys: Route 24), 282 

Hagios Iodnnes (Route 
48), 361, 362 

Hagios Iodnnes (Route 
62), 438, 484, 486, 487, 
441 

Hagios Iodnnes (Roule 
68), 467 

Hagios Iodénnes (Route 
84), 687, 717 

Hagios Iodnnes (Route 
85), 548 . 

Hagios Iodnnes (Route, 
T, 646, 707, 708 

Hagios Todnnes, Chéni 
of: see Aianaki 

Hagios Ioinnes church 
(Route 8), 205 

Hagios Iodnnes church 
(Route 47B),858 

Hagios Ioénnes convent 
(Route 45), 347 

Hagios Iodnnes, Mt. 
(Taygetus), 471, 497 

Hagios Iodnnes R., 287,: 
238 : 

Hagios Konstantinod; 
(Kovoravrives), 232 


Higios Konstantinos, 
Mt, 559 

Hagios Kyprianés (Kv- 
apiavés), 480 

Hégios Lavréntios (Aav- 
ivrios), 284 

Higios Merkotirios (Mep- 
xovpios) chapel, 210 

Hégios Nikélaos (Niwé- 
daos: Route 11), 


¥ 240 

Higios Nikdlaos (Route 
63): see Kastri 

Higios Nikdlaos (Route 
68), 463, 502 

Hégios Nikélaos (Route 
91), 606 

Higios Nikélaos (Route 
XII), 709 

ios Nikdlaos bay 

(Kythera island), 460 

Higios Nikélaos bay 
(Route 41), 382 

Hagios Nikélaos, Cape, 
22 


Hégios Nikélaos chapel 
(Route 60 A), 423 

i Hagios Nikélaos chapel 
(Route 60 B), 426 
Higios Nikdlaos church 
(Route 85), 821 

Hagios Nikélaos gulf 
(Route 3), 206 

Higios Nikélaos, Mt. 
= (Route 11), 241 
Hégios Nikolaos, Mt. 
(Route 77), 513, 516 
Hégios Nikélaos ho 
Phonidés (6 ovds) 
shrine (Route 27 B), 

1_ 286, 294 ° 

Higios Panteleémon 
(HlavreAeqpav) port, 
Biel 700 

ios Pétros (Iérpos) 

wie 


p 

Higios Pétros, Mt., 560, 
579, 580 

Higios Pétros R., 487, 
440, 441 

Higios Phiéros(#A@pos), 

1 484, 485, 489, 722 

Hagios Stéphanos (7é- 
pavos) chapel, 239 


INDEX 


Hagios Vasilios (Bagi- 
duos : Route 39), 829 
Hagios Vasflios (Route 
53), 400, 402, 718 
Hagios Vasflios (Route 
60 A), 424 

Hagios Vastlios (Route 
64), 444 

Hagios Vasflios (Route 
88) : see Vrachnéika 

Hagios Vasilios (Route 
98), 615, 711 

Hagios Vasflios, Chani 
of (Route 89 B), 584, 
585 

Hagios Vldses (BAdons : 
Route 47 B), 186, 357, 
358, 365 

Hagios Vlasios (BAdotos: 
Route 21), 226, 262, 
652 

Hilai ("AAa) basin, 201, 

Haliartus (‘AAlapros), 
Ruins of, 225 

Halmyré (‘AApupé + 
Route 24), 78, 188, 
268, 265, 267, 
275, 276, 278, 
282, 287, 295, 
299, 800, 301 

Halmyré (Route 
498, 499 

Halmyré bay (Route 
75), 499 

Halmyré gulf (Route 
24), 282 

Halmyré plain (Route 
24), 18, 187, 148, 281, 
688 

Halondki(‘AAwva«e), Mt., 
342, 843 

Halyké (‘Adu«j), 671 

Harbours : see Ports 

Harma (“Apua), Acropo- 
lis of, 649 

Hashish, 139, 144, 425 

Hastings,CaptainFrank 
Abney, 60 

Health, 85, 38, 121, 202, 
240, 254, 278, 274, 
309, 810, 332, 389, 
858, 361, 892, 394, 
408, 414, 


268, 
281, 
296, 


7), 


422, 436, | 


452, 460, 
471, 488, 
524, 584, 
601, 606, 709, 717, 
724, (See also Malaria) 

Helicon (‘EAucév), Mt., 
19, 189, 225, 227, 235, 
262, 401 

Helisson : see David R. 

Helléda (‘EAAdéa) R.: 
see Spercheios R. 

Hellenic Railway, 639, 
641-645. (See also 
specific routes) 

Hellenic Railway Com- 
pany, 641 

Helleniké (‘EAAquixd: 
Routes 14 and 15), 
250, 252 

Hellenika ruins (Route 
62), 436 

Hellenftsa (‘EAAnvirca), 
Mt., 487, 489, 490, 728 

Hélos (“Edos), 453 

Hélos plain, 29, 
451, 452 ; 

Hemp, 146, 154, 423, 
425, 482, 459, 470 

Herdkleion (Attica): 
see Arakli 

Herdkleion (‘Hpd«Acor : 
Crete), 129, 161, 162, 
167, 172 ; climate, 41, 
42, 48, 44, 45, 46, 47, 
48, 49, 50, BI. (See 
also Volume II) 

Herdkleion (Route 55) : 
see Koutsomadi 

Hérkyna (“Epkuva) R., 

6, 263. 

Hermiéne (‘Eppudvn) : 

see Kastri 


Herzegovina, 69, 70 
Hexamilia (‘Efap{aAia), 
899, 410, 411, 718 
Hides, 157, 202, 488, 

564 


140, 


Ny 


Hiéraka (‘Iépawa), 447, 
449 

Hiéraka bay, 449 

Hiéraka, Cape, 28, 433 

Hieron of Epidaurus, 
409, 417 

Hisarlik (‘Ioapate), 269 
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History, 52-71 

Holy Synod, 110, 116, 
125, 126, 199 

Homénoia (‘Opdvora) 
station : see Athens 

Honey, 98, 408, 459, 
463. (See also Bees) 

Hornbeam, 147 

Horses, 97, 186, 141, 
146, 563, 574, 632 

Hospitals, 121, 200, 208, 
205, 230, 289, 254, 
269, 279, 308, 304, 
309, 316, 329, 896, 
408, 407, 424, 482, 
536, 564, 616, (See 
also Health) 

Humidity, 38, 50-51 

Hyampolis (‘Yapmods), 
Ruins of, 231 

Hydra ("T8pa) island, 
58, 76, 418, 415, 
418-419 

Hydra, Metéchi of, 415 

Hydra, Town of, 419 

Hymettus (unrrds), 
Mt., 20, 21, 160, 190, 
199, 204, ‘205, 207, 
218, 401, 702 

Hypata (mara) : see 
Hypate 

Hypdte (‘Tndrn), 188, 
334, 835, 3839, 861, 
362 

Hypaton (“‘frarov): see 
Sagmatas Mts. 

Hysiae (‘Yoa/), Plain 
of, 720 


I 


Ibrahim Pasha, 58, 59 
Ibrahim Pasha, Re- 
doubt of, 515, 516 
Ibrahimbey (Iumpatp- 

men), 685 
Tearia (‘Ixap‘c) island, 
152, 170. (See also 
Volume IT) 
Ilex, 523, 524, 527, 529, 
532, 583, 586, 590 
Tlissus (‘IAccods), 197, 
198, 199, 205 
Illyrians, 72, 75 


INDEX 


Imém_ Tsaotsi 
Toaciat), 589 
Imirbey (‘Inipymen), 234 
Imports, 154, 157, 
164, 202, 408, 488, 
505, 564, 673 
Inachus (“Ivaxos): see 
Panitsa R. 
Industries, 86, 185, 148, 
158-155, 157, 170, 
288, 298, 310, 841, 
408, 487, 440, 467, 
483, 508, 519, 520, 
564, 569, 578, 682, 
702. (See also Manu- 
factures) 
Inelf (‘Ivedd), 299 
International Financial 
Commission, 67, 162- 
164, 166 
Ionian Bank, 165, 166 
Ionian Islands, 124, 
168, 169, 192, 459. 
(See also Volume IT) 
agriculture, 142, 
148, 145, 146 
climate, 36, 38, 39, 
41, 42, 48, 44, 45, 
46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 
51 


CIpap 


history, 58, 60, 64- 
65 
inhabitants, 64, 82 


Sri (Ip): see Eurotas 
valley 
{ri R. : see Eurotas R. 


Tria (“Ipa), 409, 417 

Iron, 149, 152, 157, 201, 
209, 255, 415, 424, 
445, 645, 726 

Iron pyrites, 149, 152 

Iron manganese, 149, 
152 

Isari (“Icap: : Route 81), 
803 


Teari (Route 81 B), 527, 

feat (Route 
584 

Isthmia (“Io0jua), 394, 
395, 896, 410, 710 

Isthmés (‘IoOpds), 710 

Italians, 62, 72, 82, 83, 
107, 124 


89 B), 


Italy, 62, 158, 162, 173, 
331, 407 ; policy i in 
Greece, 68 

Ttamos (“Irapos), Mt, 
371 


Itéa (‘Iréa), 188, 189, 
190, 219, 220, 2296, 
229, 258, 259, 260, 
261, 385, 389, 389, 
640, 654 

Ithaca (Teds), 128, 160, 
a (See also Volume 


Ithéme (‘Ie%un), 491, 
498, 494, 506, 526, 
722° 

Itid (‘Ircd), 566, 689, 714 

fts Kalé (‘Irs Kaaq), 407 


J 


Jews, 107, 129, 170 
Justice, 117, 118, 122- 
128, 124 


K 


Kadi (Kéd:), 248 

Kafké (Kaveh), Mt., 868 

Kaidpha (Ka:dga), 724 

Kaiadpha, Baths of, 584, 
724 

Kaidpha, Lake, 531,532, 
584, 586, 724, 729 

Kaidpha, Mt., 33, 531, 
534 | 

Kainotria Chora (Kar 
vovpia XGpa), 505 

Kainotrio (Kaivovpo: 
Route 8), 220, 230, 
232 

Kainotrio (Route 35), 
322 


Kainotrio Choriéd (K 
Xwpid), 516 \ 

Kaisari (Kaisap:), 684 ! 

Kaitsa (Katroa), 278 

Kakarditsa (Kaxap- 
3irca) Mts. 14, 

Kakavos (KénaBos) ‘R, 
342, 350 

Kaké Skéla (Kary 
Xxdda) defile (Route 
11), 240 


Kaké Skéla_ defile 
(Route 34), 319 
Kaké Skéla defile 


(Route 52), 22, 389, 
~ 898, 709 
Rakolentzi(KaxoAevr(é), 
"588 


Kakolyri  (KawoAvpr), 
243 


“Kakosiilosi(KaxoadAeat), 
211, 648 

Bakési (Kaxdo1), 284 

Kakotdéri (Kaxorapt), 
592 

Kakourafoi (Kaxoupator), 
544 


Kakouri (Kaxodp:), 482 
Kakévato (Kaxéfaro), 
58d, 724 
Kala Nera (KaAd Nepd), 
984, 697 
Kalabika (KaAapndxa), 
186, 375, 382, 640, 
672, 674, 675, 679, 
680, 681, 682, 688, 
686, 687, 695, 696, 
697 
Kaldmai (KaAdpar): see 
» Kalamata 
Kalimai, Néai, 482 
Kalamaki (Kadapdac : 
“Thessaly), 67 
Kalamaki (Route 52), 
894, 710 
Kalamaki bay (Route 
ee 394 

lamard §(Kadapay 
er (KaAapapé), 


Kalamata (KaAaydra), 
57, 102, 181, 154, 161, 
172, 192, 480,’ 481, 
482-483, 488, 
491, 498, 494, 495, 
496, 498, 508, 
510, 518, 523, 
524, 528, 704, 
721 

Kalamata —_‘Tripolitsd 
Railway, 637, 638, 
704, 705, 721-728, 725 

Kalami (KaAdus), 484 

Kilamos (KaAapos: 

' Tate 5B), 212, 214, 


INDEX 


Kalamos island and 
village (Route 38), 
327 


Kalanistra(KaAdnoz; 
me acletra pa), 


Kalank{ (Kadayxi) R., 
691 : 


Kalanos (Kédavos), 592, | 
598 


Kalapédi 
230, 231 

Kalarrytes (Kadappires) 
R,, 14, 376, 377 

Kalavryta (KaAdBpura), 
57, 192, 431, 482, 557, 
566, 576, 579, 588, 
591, 592, 593, 594, 
595, 600, 6O1, 602, 
603, 604, 606, 609, 
617, 619, 620, 712, 
718 

Kalavryta R., 30, 31, 
578,, 600, 601, 609, 
610, 617, 619, 620, 
625, 626, 628, 712, 
718 

Kalemeriénoi (KaAyjpe- 
pidvor), 243, 

Kalentini, Ano ("Avw 
Kadevrin), 378 

Kalentini R., 377 

Kaléntsi (Kadévrat: 
Routes 4 and 5 B), 
209, 213, 214 

Kaléntsi (Route 
591 

Kalétsi (KaAérox), 240 

Kaliakotda (KadAcaxod- 
3a), Mt., 15, 844, 854, 
355 

Kalidni (Kaka; Route 
61), 431 

Kalftsa (KaAiroa), 571 

Kallidnoi_ (KaAddvor : 
Route 85), 544, 558, 
559 

Kalliphéne (Kaddrpévn), 
275 

Kall{phonoi (Kadn- 
gave), Mt., 24,81, 576, 
577, 578, 594, 599, 
600 

Kallithéa 
197, 199 


90), 


(Kadn.béa), 


(Kadand5:), | 


i 
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Kalogéro Vouni (Kado- 
‘yépo Bou) pass, 723 

Kalogrésa (Kadoypéca), 
702 


Kalogria 
Lake, 568 

Kaloneré 
704, 725 

Kalérevma (KaAdpevpa) 
viaduct, 697 

Kalpaki (Kanda), 482, 
625 

Kaltesia (Kadreoid), 473 

Kalydona (KaAvéwva), 
533 

Kalyves (KadvBes), 324 

Kalyvia (KadvBra : 
suburb of Kalamata), 
482, 484 

Kalyvia (Route 85), 544, 
581 


(Kadoypid), 


(Kadovepé), 


Kalyvia (Route 90), 588 

Kalyvia (RouteIV), 671, 
694, 708 

Kalyvia Astrous, &e.: see 
under specific name 

Kalyvia, Megdla (Route 
31), 304, 306, 381 

Kamarais —(Kapdpais), 
612, 613, 614, 615, 711 

Kaméari (Kapap:; Route 
68), 470 

Kamari (Route 72 A): 
see Thourfa é 

Kaméari (Route 95), 95, 


613 
Kamiria (Kapépia : 
Route 14), 250, 251 
Kamériza ’(Kapdpi(a), 


150, 206, 216, 726 
Kamaros (Kapapos): see 
Domokitikos R. 
Kamateré (Kayarepé), 
708 
Kambid (Kapmdé), 246 
Kamenitsa (Kapeviroa) 
R., 30, 81, 141, 562, 
566, 567, 584, 590, 
591, 592, 597, 599, 
715 
Kaminia (Kapina), 714 
Kampas (Kaynds), 702 
Kampos (Képmos: Mes- 
senia), 33 
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Kampos (Route 75), 500 

Kandlia (KavdAca : Route 
26), 286 

Kandlia (Route 81), 808, 
304 

Kanavari (KavaBapt) R., 
20, 224, 235, 238, 650 

Kandalo (Kdvrado), 610 

Kand{ (Kayzi), Chdni of, 
391 

KAndia (Kaviia), Plain 
of, 417 

Kandfli (KayziA:) defile 
(Route 52), 391 

Kandili Mts. (Euboea), 

21 


Kandyla (Kayrvaa: 
Route 38), 328 
Kandyla (Route 61), 482 
Kantréva (KayrpéBa), 
490 
Kapa (Kané), 381 
Kapandrfti (Kanav8piz:), 
209, 211, 214, 648 
Kaparéli_ | (Kanapéar: 
Route 7), 215, 228 
Kaparéli (Route 60 B), 
427 


Kaparéli (Route 68), 
469 

Kapari (Kdazap:), Bay of, 
415 


Kapelétou (Kamedérov), 
570 

Kapéllis —_ (Karéadis 
plateau, 82, 76, 541, 
576, 581, 587, 588, 
589 

Kaphiéna (Kagidva),504 

Kaplani (KawAdvt), 517 

Kapod{strias, Count 
John, 57, 59 

Képourna (Kdzovpva), 
286 


Kapouts{{Kamovrai),803, 
3874 


Kapraina (Kémpawa), 
220, 226, 261, 262, 
652 

Kapsala (Kéyada), 241 

Kapsal{ (Kayaai), Port, 
460 

Kapsalo (Kayado), 150 

Kapsi (Kdyx), 862 


INDEX 


Képsia (Kéyia), 25, 482, 
438, 556 

Kapsorachi (Kayopdx:), 
320, 322 

Karé Azméi (Kapa 
Acudi) R., 667 

Kara Boutdéki (Kapa 
Mrovrdst), Mt., 297 

Karé Dagh (Kapa Ady) : 
see Mavro Vouni, Mt. 
(Route 22 A) 

Karé Tsatr (Kapa Toatp) 
marsh, 292 

Karababa (Kapapnap7a) 
hill, 286, 289, 668 

Karabairém (Kapaymai- 
pap), 801 

Karabasi 
284 

Karachous 
bridge, 388 

Karademertzi (Kapaie- 
Hepr(i), 269 + , 

Karaderé —(Kapayrepé) 
torrent, 686 

Karagiouzi (Kapayiob(:), 
574, 715 

Karakaséli(Kapaxacén), 
611 

Karaklinoa 
vod) valley, 
605 

Karalér (Kapaddp), 294, 
297 


(Kapapndar), 


(Kapaxois) 


(Kapawe- 
602, 


Karalfk Dervéni (Kapa- 
Alk AepBén) : see Pap- 
papouli 

Karamoti 
Mt., 205 

Kardtoula (KapdrovAa), 
582, 587 

Karatsé (Kapatoa), 413 

Karatsd stream, 413 

Karatziéli (Kapar(ida), 
267, 268, 297, 299 

Kardva (Kapafa), Mt., 
15, 379, 386 

Karavas (KapaBas), 460 

Karavostdsi _ (KapaBo- 
ardor), 568, 569 

Kardamé (Kapdapé),571, 
715 

Kardamyle (Kap3apvan), 
464, 498, 500 


(Kapapér:), 


Kardamyle stream, 29, 
500 
Kardaritsi (KapSapira), 


580 
Kardiakafti  (Kapha- 
(Kapiirea: 


naire), 716 

Karditsa 
Boeotia), 225, 256, 257 

Karditsa (Thessaly), 
122, 128, 129, 143, 
172, 186, 268, 264, 
267, 272, 273, 275, 
300, 303, 306, 340, 
370, 872, 878, 874, 


379, 
670, 


Karéa (Kapéa), 508 4 

Karkaloa Kapsadod ; 
Route87),558, 560,612 

Karkalot viaduct(Route 
VII), 697 

Karla (Kapaa), Lake, 18, 
269, 286, 292, 293, 
294, 686 

Karmi (Képyt), 551 

Karnési (Kapvéor), 602, 
608 

Karoplési (KaporAéoi), 
871 


Karoumbalis (Kapovpwa+ 
dus) B., 275, 808, 872, 
874, 691 

Karoambalo (Kapovpma- 
do), Mt., 427, 481, 482 

Karpenési (Kaprevija), 
123, 184, 186, 188, 
270, 278, 276, 816, 
816, 387, 840, 
841, 
349, 
356, 857, 360, 863, 
869, 870, 871, 872! 

Karpenési, Plain of, 368 

Karpenesistikos _(Kap- 
mevnorésrucos) Ra, 15, 
16, 844, 355, 362 


Karteréli (Kaprepéat), 
492 
Karvassaré  (KapBas- 


capa), 186, 808, 809, 
814, 316, 817, 827,1 
828, 352, 360, 366,/ 
367, 369, 376 i 


‘Karvassara bay, 315 
Karvéli (KapBeAr), 496 
Karvoundri — (KapBov- 
vdpt), 546, 654 
Karyé (Kapud: 
60B), 427, 630 
Karyé (Route 94), 622 


Route 


Karyé pass (Route 
22 B): see Dervén 
Karya 


Karyés (Kepuas) R., 
507, B11 

Karjdi (Kapiti): see 
Patéra, Mt. 

Karyés (Kapvés), 304 

Karyotpolis  (Kapvov- 
TOS), 29, 476, 477,478 

Karystos  (Kapvoros), 
192, 241, 242, 244 

Karytaina (Kapvrawa), 
192, 475, 530, 538, 
589, 545-546, 547, 
551, 552, 562, 612, 
_ 721-8, 729 

Karytaina R.: see Al- 
pheios R. 

Karytsa (Kaptroa : 
Route 27 B), 298 
opti (Route 47 A), 
35 


jfargtsa (Route I, v), 
Kaskavéli (KaoxaBéa:), 
235 


Kagsidiéris = (Kaoordid- 
ps), Mt., 266, 267, 
» 268, 800, 689 
Kastanéa (Kaotavéa : 
Route 75), 501 
Kastanié ” (Kaoramd : 
t Routo 49.4), 872 
Kastanié (Route 61), 
¥ 431, 628 
Kasténia — (Kaoréna: 
Route 68), 468, 468, 


Kastanid (Route 69), 471 

Kastanid, Mt. (Route 
91), 608 

Kastania R, (Route 69), 

1 472 2 


Kastania R. (Route 91), 
§ 595, 608, 605, 606, 
L 607, 610 


INDEX 


Kastanistissa (Kagra- 
vdrigoa), 251, 258 
Kastanitsa(Kasravirea), 

439 


Kastéli (Kaoréa), 389 

Kastélla (Kaoréana), 248 

Kastéllia (KaoréAda), 
508, 514, 515 

Kastés (Kaorés) island, 
327 

Kastri (Kaorpi: Route 
18): see Lirymna 

Kastri (Route 21), 261 

Kastrf (Route 26), 286 

Kastri (or Hermiéne, 
Route 59), 149, 413, 
415, 416 : 

Kastri (or Hagios Niko- 
laos, Route 68), 437, 
441 


Kastri (Route 69), 471 

Kastri hill (Route 10), 
236 

Kastrid (Kaorp.4 : Route 
91), 605 

Kastriétissa (Kaorpi- 
70a), 889 

Kastrisidnika (Kaorpi- 
ovina), 460 

Kastritsi (Kaorpiror), 
614 

Kastro (Kéerpo: Route 
88), 578 

K4stro hill, 321 

Kastro Krisidtou (Ka- 
arpo tov Kptorwrov) : 
see Anephorites pass 

Kastro Moreds (K. ris 
Mopeds : see also Cape 
Rhfon), 819 

Kastro Roumelids (K. 
Tis ‘Povpedtds), 819, 
618, 615 

Kastro tes Orids (K. rijs 
‘Ops: Route 27 A): 
see Lykéstomo 

Kastro tes Orids (Route 
62), 437 

KAstro tes Orids (Route 
75), 504 

Katékolo (Kardxwdo), 
161, 582, 536, 537- 
538, 576, 704, 716, 
717 
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Katakolo, Cape, 564 

Katakolo peninsula, 82 

Katavéthra (KaraBé6pa : 
Route 50), 378 

Katavéthra (Route 66), 
452 

Katavothra Mts., 16, 19 

Katavdthres, 19, 25, 
257, 424, 425, 429, 
430, 485, 449, 452, 
469, 547, 602, 618, 
628, 624, 720, 723 

Katéphori (Karjpop:), 
Mt., 647 

Katerine (Karepivn),289, 
667 


Kathenof (KaGevo!), 247 

Katmiata (Karpara), 283 

Kato (Karw, ‘ Lower’) : 
see under specific name 

Katoché (Karox7), 3238, 
325 

Katotna (Karojva), 315, 
825, 326, 327, 328, 
329 

Katotna, Palio, 324 

Katsa (Karoa) hill, 325 

Katsada (Karod6a), Mt., 
366 

Katsaréni (Karcapén), 
241 

Katsarou(Karoapoi) 486 

Katsfbali (Karoipmadt), 
546 

Katti (Karr), Mt., 275 

Kavaki Magoula(KeBax 
MayotAa), 287 

Kavéalla (KaB4AAa), 148, 
152, 161, 164, 167, 
172 

Kavisila, Kato (Karw 
KaBdoia), 578, 704, 
715, 716 

Kavasila-Kylléne Rail- 
way, 573, 687, 704, 
705, 715, 716-717 

Kavotlia  (KaSovd:a), 
Cape, 283 

Kavvalos (KéBBados), 
479, 608 

Kaza (Ké({a), Chani of, 
223 


Kazaklar (Ka{awAdp), 
388 


752 
Kaznési (Katvéot), 274, 
298 


Kechriés (Kexprés : 
Route 18), 250 

Kechriés (Route 58): 
see Cenchreae 

Kechriés bay (Route 
58), 411 

Kelemelf 
281 

Kelephé (Kedepai), 508 

Kelephina (KeAegiva)R., 
488, 440, 458, 467, 
468 

Kelevi (Keer), 571 

Kéos (Kéos) island, 162. 
(See also Volume II) 

Kephala (Kegaaa), 458 

Kephaldri, 519, 521, 606 

Kephalari  (Kepadapr: 
Routes 17 and 18), 
255, 256 

Kephalari (Route 60 A), 
421, 428, 719 

Kephalaéri R. (Route 
60 A), 26, 404, 421 

Kephalarispring (Route 
69), 472 

Kephalari spring(Route 
1X), 701 

Kephalé (Kegady), Cape, 
461 


(Kerepeat), 


Kephali (KepdA:) pen- 
insula, 499 

Kephdlosi (KepdaAwor), 
278 % 


Kephalovrysi (Kepadé- 
Bpvat) spring, 719 
Kephalévryso (Kepadd- 

Bpvoo : Route 35), 312, 
321 
Kephalovryso 
47 A), 349, 856 
Kephissid (Knguooid), 
200, 207, 210, 212, 
218, 218, 647, 701 
Kephissid-DiénysoRail- 
way, 701 
Képoi (Kimo), 244 
Keramidi (Kepapidt : 
Route 27 B), 294 
Keram{di(Route32),307 
Keram{di Révma (Route 
I, iv), 660 


(Route 


INDEX 


Kerasia (Kepaotd: Route 
15), 252 

Kerasia (Route 51), 386, 
387 

Kerasftsa (Kepacirea), 
470 

Kerdsovo (KepaaoBo), 
363, 364, 369, 372, 
378 

Kerastari 
490 

Kérata (Képara), Mt.: 
see Trikéri, Mt. 

Keratéa (Keparéa), 215, 
217, 702 

Keratéa, Mt., 205 

Kérbesi (Képpneat), 568, 
569 


(Kepaoréps), 


Kerjalar (Kepyaddp),667 

Kerli (Pxepai), 287, 678, 
686 

Kerpené (or Kerpiné: 
Route 94), 620, 718 

Kerpiné (Kepmw7: Route 
91), 604 

Kérteza (Képre(a: Route 
90), 592 

Kertézi (Kepré(: : Route 
92), 600, 610 

Kertézi stream, 609 

Keserli, Megalo (MeyaAo0 
Keaepai), 291, 292 

Keserli, Mikré, 291, 292 

Kettki (Kerim), 299 

Kidto (Kiar), 626, 627, 
688, 718 

Kililér (Kauaép), 296, 
686 


Kinéta (Kwéra), 709 

King, 118-119, 125, 126 

Kiona (Pmdva), Mt., 19, 
188, 189, 228, 229, 
335, 337, 838, 351, 
401 

Kiopeklf (Kromexdi), 268 

Kiourka (Keodpxa), 218, 
647 

Kirazéis (K«pa(uis) R., 
804 


Kiseli (Kiceat), 884 

Kislar (KioAdp), 268, 297 

Kissavo (KisoaBo), Mt. : 
see Ossa, Mt. 

Kissés (Keoods), 284 
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Kittki (Kirin), 268 
Klapatsouna = (Kaanar- 
covva), 619 
Klapsio (Kado), 856 
Kleidf (KAcv3i), Pass of, 
581, 534, 729 § 
Kleisotra  (KAeaodpa: 
Route 78), 514 
Kleisoura pass (Route 
18), 249 
Kleisoura pass (Route ; 
33), 808, 311, 671 
Kleisoira pass (Route 
68), 461, 468 
Kleistés (KAeorés), 871 > 
Kleitor, Ruins of, 603, . 
606, 610 
Kleftouras (KActroupas), : 
608, 610 
Kléma (KAqya), 837, 888 ; 
Kleméki (KAqpaet) « 
spring, 249 
Klematari (KAqpardpi), > 
242, 248 
Kleménti (KAnpevn), ; 
481, 626, 682, 684: 
Klénia (Kage), 404; 
Klénia stream, 400, 404; 
Klepa (KAena), 348 1 
Klesoura — (KAegoiipa:+ 
Route 81 B), 527, 528 ; 
Klin{tsa (KAwiroa), Mt, : 
561, 723 
Kifosi (KAioo:), Mt., 241 , 
Kl6kova (KAd«oBa), Mt., 
817, 319 3 
Knemafs (Kyypis), Cape, 
232 ‘ 


y 
Knisovo (KvicoBo), 876, 
379 ; 
Knisovo R., 15, 379, 
885 5 
Koiléda (KowAdda), 416 
Koildda, Bay of, 416 
Koinétetes, 121,122 = 
Kokkinadaki (Koxmwa- , 
3am), Mt., 388, 384. 
388 ’ 
Kokkine Lottza(Kéeawy, ; 
‘Ao’r(a), Chéni of, 468; 
Kokkino (Kétmwo), 257 . 
Kokkino, Mt., 880, 888 
Kokkinomelia (Korswo-, 
Hd), 250, 252, 728 


Kékkinos (Kénmvos) R., 
336, 346, 847, 850, 
3851 

Kokkéni (Koxx@v.), 635, 
m4 


Kokkord (Koopa), 544 

Kékla (KéwAa: Route 
7), 220, 228 

Kékla (Route 81 A ), 33, 
525 

Kokénas (Koxwvas), 
Chani of, 290 

Kokot{ (Koxwrt), 282 

Kékova (KénoBa), 603 

‘Kolakeré  (KoAanepd), 

* Mt, 449 

Koléki (KoAdw:), 418 

Kolatztki (KoAar¢in), 
894 

Kollina (KoAAiva), 473 

Kolokotrénes, = Theo- 
dore, 57, 546 

Kolokythia (KoAo«vé:a), 
479 


Kolombétsi (KoAopmé7- 
a), 685 

Kolénnais (KoAdvvas), 
Cape: see Sunium 

Kolyri (KoAvp:), 540 

“Kombot{ (Koynori), 828 

‘Kome (Képn), 608 


Komméno (Koppevo), 
31 
Koniékos  (Kowdxos), 
338 


Konidéri (Kod, 
as Pt)» 


Konidftsa (Kondéraa), 
468 

Kéniska (Kérioxa), 348 

‘Kéniska, Hill of, 356 

Konistrais (Koviorpacs), 
248 

Konstantina (Kovoray- 
iva), 525 

Konto Despéte (Kévro 
Acondrn), 248 

Kontovazaina (KovroBd- 

ger"), 559, 560, 576, 
579, 580 


Kontovoinia — (Kov7o- 
" Bova), Mt., 725 
Kontovréchi  (Kovro- 
Body), 877 
GREECE 
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Kopais (Kwmats) plain, 
19, 189, 219, 220, 225, 
226, 227, 231, 235, 
238, 254, 256, 257, 
258, 261, 339, 650; 
agriculture, 138, 144, 
219, 295, 227, 231 

Kopandki — (Komavdm), 
725 


Képanos (Kénavos) 
bridge, 467, 471 

Kophoi (Kwpol), 282 

Kopraina = (Kémpawva), 
816 

Koraés, Adamantios, 
56, 73, 109 

Koraképetra — (Kopaxé- 
merpa), Mt., 291 

Kordkou (Kopaxov ) 
bridge, 186, 305, 378, 
385, 


Korakovotni (Kopaxo- 
Boi), 448 

Ké6rinthos, Néa. see 
Corinth 

Keérinthos, Palid: see 


Corinth, Old 

Koritsa (Kopiroa), 186 

Korogonianika (Kopoyw- 
vavixa), 480 

Koréne (Kopdvy), 506, 
508, 509, 510, 515, 
516, 517 

Koropi (Kopwmi), 205, 
217, 702 

Korphoxylia (Kop¢ofu- 
Ard), Mt., 558 

Koryphé (Kopu¢q), Mt., 
713 


Koryschades 
oxGbes), 356 

Kosmas (Koopés), 446, 
457, 654 

Kostartsa (Koordpraa), 
347 

Kotiki (Koréx) lagoon, 
568, 570 

Kétori (Kérop:), 14 

Kétronas  (Kérpavas), 
479 

Kotsaris (Kéroaps) R., 
842 

Kotseri (Korcepi), 805, 
306, 374, 383, 388 


3B 


(Kopu- 


753 


Kotsikia (Koroua), 252 
Kotflaion  (KorvAaor) 


ridge, 240 
Koubénova — (Koupné- 
voBa), Mt., 476 
Koublesi (KovpmaAear), 
386 
Kotikoura —(Kovxoupa), 


535, 540, 548, 716 


Koukouvadones (Kovxov- 


Baoves), 210, 218 
Koukouvista  (Kousov- 
Biora), 339 
Koulougli (KovAovyA:), 
586 
Koulouklébasi (KovAou- 
«dépmact), 299 


Kouloumi (Kovacs), 
504 

Kodlouri (KovAoupt), 
204 

Koumddes (Kovupaées), 
303, 374 

Kotimani —_ (Kodpav), 
581, 582, 587, 590 
Kotmaros (Kovpapos), 
Mt., 298 


Koumbé(Kovpn7) ,Chani 
of, 512 
Koimberi 

591 
Koumbouriané (Koup- 
moupava), 385 
Koumérkes (Koupépens) 
R., 381, 694 
Koumi (Kody), 151, 
192, 289, 240, 242, 
243, 244, 245, 246, 
247, 249, 726, 727 
Koumi, Cape, 21 
Koundopharina (Kovy- 
ropdpwa), Ravine of, 
723 
Kotndoura (Kovyroupa), 
Chani of, 228, 391 
Kounina (Kova), 618 
Kowtnos (Koivos), 504 
Kounoupéli _(Kovvou- 
néXt), 568, 569, 715 
Kounoupitsa (Kovvov- 
niroa), 414 
Koupaki (Koundie), 351 
Kouphala (KoupéAa) 
viaduct, 697 


(Kovpneps), 


754 


Kotrbali 
382, 388 

Kourbatsi (Koupprarot), 
252 


(Kovppnaat), 


Kourkoula (Kovpsovda), 
Mt., 452 

Kourlésa (KoupAéoa) R., 
571 


Kourméki (Kovppéat), 
Chani of, 320 

Kournovo-Nezeré (Kotp- 
voBo-NeCepé) station, 
660, 661 

Kourowni (Koupoivr), 243 


Kourphali (Kovp¢aa.), 
278 
Kourtaga (Kovpraya: 


Route 72 A), 487, 722 

Kourtaga (Route 73), 
495, 722 

Kourtali (Kovpraa:), 492 

Kourtésa — (Kovpréca), 
Chani of (Route 53), 
398, 402 

Kourtési (Koupréot : 
Route 49 B), 374 

Kourtézi (Koupré(), 

* “Chani of (Route 88), 

570, 715 

KousbasanistikoRévma 
(Kovopmacaviwrino 
"Peiya), 269, 286, 287, 
296 

Kottela (KovreAa), 600, 
601, 610 

Koutéphari (Kourj¢ap:), 
502 

Koutttos (Koi7os), 680 

Koutoumould (Kourov- 
povAa), 235, 240 

Kouitoupas (Kovrouzas), 
Mt., 357, 358 

Koutourlo (Kovroupio), 
246 

Koutré (Kourpé) Mts., 
725 


Koutself (KourceAi), 268, 
297 

Koutséchera 
xepa), 587 

Koutsécheiro (Kovraéd- 
xetpo), 884, 888 

Koutsomaédi —(Kovrao- 
pdd1), 402, 406 


(Kouraé- 
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Koutsomadi R.: see 
Neméa R. 

Koutsophliani (Kourao- 
pridvt), 882 

Koutsopédi  (Kovrao- 
1651), 408, 719 

Kouvanddes (KovBavd- 
Bes), 274 

Kouvara, Kalyvia(KaAv- 
Bia KovBapa), 205, 217, 
702 

Kouvéla (KouBéaa), 526 

Kouvélais (Kovfédats), 
241 

Kouvéltzi (KouBéAr(c), 
695 

Kozéne (Kofévy), 181, 
170, 640 

Krafsidon —_(Kpavoidov) 
torrent, 685 

Krali (KpdA1), 585 

Krambové (Kpapmo8é), 
546 

Krania (Kpavid), 290 

Kranidi (Kpavid:), 418, 
416 

Kratsovo 
Mts., 16 

Kravari (KpéBap:) dis- 
trict, 147, 341, 342, 
849, 850 

Kravata (Kpafara), Mt., 
488 


(KpdrcoBo) 


Krelidnika (KpeAcdvixa), 
503 


Kremasté (Kpepaord), 
358 


Kremasté (Kpeyacry), 
447, 448 

Kremasté (Kpepaord), 
244 


Krépa, Apano (‘Amaya 
Kpéna), Mt., 490, 555 

Kréstena —_ (Kpéoreva), 
535, 541, 547, 548 


| Kréstena R., 548 


Krevassara (KpeBaoca- 
pa), 227, 658 


Krevatés — (KpeBaras), 
Chani of, 438, 440, 
468, 472 

Kriekotki (Kpeexotm : 
Route 7), 20, 223, 
728 


Kriekouki (Route 88), 
313 

Kriekouki (Route 85), 
540, 583, 716 

Krikéllou (Kpuéddov); 
341, 844, 848, 355 

Krikéllou R, 344, 348, 
354, 355 

Krindfr (Kpwrip), Mt, 
689 


Krinéphyta (Kpwégura), 
607 


Krissa bay (Kpicoaios 
xédnos): see Sélona 
bay 

Kritsini (Kperoiv), 382 

Kronos, Hill of, 541 

Krora (Kp@pa), 215 

Krydavrysi (KpvéBpue), 
Chani of, 469 

Kryonéri (Kpuovép:),809, 
818, 889, 671 

Kryonerites (Kpvovepl- 
773), 252 

Kryévrysi (KpuéBpua), 
250 


Ktenia (Krevd), Mt., 
421, 422, 428, 719, 
720 

Ktypé (Krona), Mt, 

236 


Kylléne (KvAAjyy) : see 
Glaréntsa 

Kymasi (Kupdor), 249, 
250 


Kyme (Kvpn) : seeKoami 

Kynigoa (Kurryod), 514 

Kynigoa, Mt., 357 

Kynouria (Kuvovpia), 27, 
189, 554 

Kyparissi  (Kunapioa: 
Route 14), 251 

Kyparfssi (Route 65), 
447, 448 

Kypari iss{a (Kumapista), 
128, 192, 482, 486, 
494, 495, 512, 517, 
518, 519, 521, ” 522 
523, 524, 525, 528, 
582, 583, 587, 546, 
548, 561, 704, 722, 
725, 728 

Kyparissta Mts., 24, 38, 
34/191 


Kyparissia R., 524, 525, 
528, 580, 531, 532, 
725, 728 

Kyparissias, Skala (3xa- 
‘ha Kunapiooias), 522, 
528, 725 

Kyparisso (Kundpicco), 
508, 505 

Kypriand _ (Kumpiaré), 
150, 216, 726 

Kyriaké (Kupiay), 262 
Kythera (Kvénpa) is- 
land, 64, 459-461; 


» climate, 86, 37, 39, 


41, 42, 48, 44, 45, 46, 
47, 48, 49,50, 51, 460 
Kythera town, 460 
Kytriats (Kurpiais), 499 
Kytriafs, Cape, 499 
Kytta (Kirra), 504 
Kyvéri(KuBépr), 421,422, 
433, 485, 719 
Kyvéri gorge, 434 
Kyvéri, Palié, Ruins 
of, 484 


L 


Labour, 108, 135 

Lacedaemon; Valley of : 
see Eurotas valley 

lachandda (Aaxavdda), 
516 


Lachandda R., 514, 516 
Laconia : 

administration, 465 

agriculture, 140. 
(See also specific 
products, and 
routes under 
Communications 
below) 

communications : 
see Routes 62, 64- 
11, 74, 75 

physical geography: 
see specific physi- 
cal features, and 
routes under Com- 
munications 
above 

population and in- 
habitants, 73, 74, 
168 


INDEX 


Laconian gulf, 23, 139, 
461, 462, 476, 479, 
502, 503 

Laconian Mts., 73, 553 

Lada (Adéa), 496 

Ladikot (Aadixod), 548 

Lidon  (Addov) = -R. 
(Arcadia), 23, 26, 31, 
539, 541, 542, 544, 
547, 553, 558, 
559, 560, 
581, 582, 
603, 
610, 611, 624 


586, 588, 589, 590 

Ladon valley (Arcadia), 
32, 189, 553, 554,579, 
580, 594, 610 

Lafka (Aaixa), 431, 623 

Lafkos (Aadxos), 288 

Lagefa (Aayeia), 480 

Laiké Bank, 166, 167 

Lala (Adda; Route 12), 
242 

Lala (Route 89 A), 540, 
583 


Lalioti (Aare), 683 
Lalioti R., 718 
Lambéti (Aapnér), 540, 
716 
Lambfri (Aapmip: : Route 
47 A), 353 
Lambiri (Route 93), 
615, 711 
Lamia (Aapia), 11, 18, 
67, 107, 128, 131, 150, 
155, 230 
climate, 41, 42, 43, 
44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 
49, 50, 51 
communications, 
187, 188, 189, 218, 
228, 229, 280, 234, 
258, 259, 260, 262, 
263, 265, 269, 270, 
271, 273,275,276, 
280, 281, 315, 335, 
336, 338, 339, 345, 
348, 356, 361, 370, 
371, 389,390, 391, 
645, 646, 654, 659, 
668, 669 
Lam{a, Mt., 832 


3B2 
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Lamia, Plain of, 19, 

107, 138, 143, 187, 
188 


Land tenure, 88, 97, 98, 
99-100, 126, 127, 286, 
381 

Langida (Aayndda : 
Route 33), 314 

Langéda (Route 75), 
502 

Langéda, 
497 

Langdda gorge (Route 

), 48 

Langdda pass (Route 
74), 29, 495, 496, 497 

Langadda R. (Route 88), 
496, 568 

Langddia  (Aayxadia), 
138, 475, 539, 548, 
541, 552, 554, 558- 
559, 576, 580, 588, 
601, 609, 612 

Langddia Mts., 26, 32, 
544, 545, 558 

Language, 54, 55, 56, 
72, 74, 78, 80, 82, 95, 
109-115, 132, 170, 
413, 419, 420, 489 

Lanthe (Adv6n), 587 

Lantséi (Aavradi), 540, 
583, 587 

Lapali (Aanaad) R., 666 

Lapanagof (Aamavayoi), 
598 

Lapata (Admara), 600 

Lapata R., 599, 600, 618 

Lapatais (Aanarats) 
district, 599 

Lapi (Adm), 526 

Lappa (Admna), 569, 715 


Chania of, 


Larissa (Adpiaga : 
town), 67, 102, 122, 
123, 129,’ 181, 167, 


169, 172, 187, 269; 
communications,218, 
220, 264, 269, 270, 
272, 285, 286, 287, 
288, 290, 292, 293, 
294, 295, 296, 300, 
801, 303, 304, 806, 
307, 340, 870, 372, 
375, 376, 382, 383, 
384, 387, 388, 640, 


756 


645, 646, 664, 672, 
673, 676, 679, 680, 
681, 682, 685, 687, 
697 

Larissa (Acropolis of 
Argos), 398, 408, 421, 
426, 428 

Larissa, Plain of, 18, 
187, 285, 293, 294, 295 

Larissa,“ Province of: 
see under Thessaly 

Larymna (Adpupva), 149, 
151, 220, 238, 254, 
255, 256 

Lispe (Adom), 361, 362 

Laspochéri (AagmoxGpr : 
Route 27 A), 289 

Laspochéri (Route 32), 
306 

Lastéika 
575, 716 

Lata (Adra), 589 

Latin Monetary Union, 
175 

Latomefon (Aaropeior), 
287, 685 

Laurium : see Lavrion 

Lavda (Adda), 552 

Lavda, Mt., 551 

Lavrion (Aavpov), 107, 
122, 124, 148, 149, 
150, 161, 168, 164, 
172, 190, 206, 207, 
216, 700, 701, 703, 
726 

Livrion bay, 216 

Lavrion mines, 148, 726 

Lavrion Mts., 2l, 190, 
702, 726 

Lavrion, Société Métal- 
lurgique du: see 
Société Métallurgique 

Lazarbouga (Aa{ap- 
unodya), 689 

Lazarina (Aa(apiva),304, 
381 


(Aaréixa), 


Lead, 148, 150, 152, 
157, 215, 216, 726. 
(See also Silver) 

Lead chromite, 149 

Lechaeum, 401 

Lechaind (Aexarv.i), 141, 
562, 572, 715 

Lechaind, Plain of, 574 


INDEX 
Lechonia (Aexdva),283, 
284 


Lechonia, Ano, 697 

Lechénia, Kato, 697 

Lechouri (Aexotp:), 578 

Léchova (Aéxofa) R., 
638, 718 

Léfka (Actua: Route 22 
A), 267 

Léfka, Chaini of (Route 
33), 810, 311, 823 

Léfka R. (Route 53), 
400, 685 

Léfka R. (Route 88), 
566, 596, 597, 714 


Lefkaditi | (Aevmadin), 
338 
Lefkas (Aeveds), 128, 


151, 192, 331-3382. 
(See also Volume IT) 
Lefkas Canal, 173 
Léfktro (Aedetpo): sce 
Neochori (Route 75) 
Leftokarya (Aevroxapva), 
666 


Legislative Chamber: 
see Deputies 
Légrena (Aéypeva), 206 
Leibethrion, Mt., 650 
Lelantine plain: see 
Ambélia plain 
Lemons, 136, 137, 138, 
141, 156, 241, 321, 
414, 415, 418, 531, 
578, 575 
Lentils, 187, 139, 619 
Leonfdi (Aewvi&), 74, 
439, 442-443, 444, 
445, 446, 447, 467, 
554, 728 
Leonidi 
446 
Leontari (Aeovrdpr) 473, 
474, 475, 482, 487, 
490, 728 


gorge, 444, 


Leontitou (Aeovtirov), 
385 
Lepainot —_(Aemaxvov), 


314, 315, 367, 368 
Lepanto: see Naupactus 
Lepiand (Aemavd), 864 
Lépoura (Aéwoupa), 242 
Lepsina (Aepiva): see 

Eleusis 


Lepso (Anys): see 
“Aidepsé F 

Lernaean marshes, 
422 


Lesid (Acard), 416 

Lesid valley, 414 

Lestinitsa (Aeorwiraa 
R., 540, 582, 583, 587, 
716 

Lethaeus (An@aios) R.: 
see Trikkalinés R. 

Leuce (Aeven): see Mo- 
ldoi plain 

Leuchtenberg, Duke of, 
63 


Levideia (AéBdSea) : see 
Livadia 

Levétsova (AcBérooBa), 
454, 463, 464 

Levidi (AcBid:), 425, 429, 
432, 557, 598, 595, 
609, 617, 618, 625 

Levidi, Plain of, 595, 
625 

Lézi (Aé(), 498 

Lezini (Ae(ix) marshes, 
324 

Lidkoura — (Ardoupa), 
Mt.: see Parnassus, 
Mt., 19 * 

Lianokladi (Aravowdad), 
340, 360, 361, 641, 
642, 645, 646, 659, 
668 t 

Lianokladi-Stylis Rail-, 
way, 641, 668-669 

Lidskovo( AcdoxoBo),339, 
379, 385 

Liasynova (Atactvofa), 
500 

Lidoriki (Adwplit), 258, 
834, 385, 887, 345, 
346, 349, 851 : 

Lighting, 200, 202, 279, 
395, 425, 462, 566 ~ 

Lignite, 151, 152, 248, 
247, 726, 727. (See 
also Light Railways) 

Ligoudista (Avyovdiora), 
512, 518, 517, 518, 
519, 521 

Ligourié (Acyoups), 27 

Likeri(Aucép:), Lake,294, 
238, 257 


Liméni (Arzévr), 
478, 508 

Liméni bay, 477, 500, 
508 

Limini (Aizivc), 316 

Limiéna (Arpidva), 149 

Limiéna bay, 209 

Limne (Aipvy), 150, 249, 
250 


477, 


Limnes (Aires), 404 

Limnitsa (Atpriraa), 351 

Lintzi (Aivr(:), 578, 574, 
704, 717 

Lidpesi (Admeor : Route 
6), 217, 702 

Liépesi (Route 95), 635 

Lidpesi, Mt., 648 

Liésia, Ano(“AvwArdo.a), 
708 

Liésia,) Kato (Karw 
Aiora), 214, 644, 708 

Liofs (Atous) island: 
see Antikythera is- 
land 

Lipsimos (Aiyipos) R., 
274, 308, 691 

Lithéda (Av45a), 254 

Litochéri (Acroy apr), 666 

Livadidé (AcBadd), 128, 
124, 155, 187, 190, 
218, 220, 226, 230, 
260, 261, 263 

livadid station, 261, 
268, 646, 651, 652 

Livadia, Valley of, 651 

Livadéstro (AsBaasorpo), 
23, 215, 220, 298 

Livandtes (A:Bavdres), 
282 


Livénovo(A:BavoBo),667 

Livartzi (AcBépr(i), 576, 
578 

Livitsiko — (AuBirouxo), 
377 


Loans, 162, 
Finance) 
Loboting, Megdla (Me- 
pe Aoproriva), 350, 


(See also 


Ioboting, Mikra (Mexpa 
Aounorwé), 850, 851 

Loeris, 149, 150 

168 (én), 498 

Longs (Aoyya), 506, 508 


INDEX 
Longaniko (Aoyyavixo), 
472, 


Longaniko R., 472 
Longastra (Aoyydorpa), 
471 


Longé (Aoyyés: Route 
86), 549 

Longobardos (Aoyyou- 
mépBos) R., 521 


mérapos) R., 26, 30, 
400, 401, 405, 635, 
Ta 

Longés (Aoyyés: Route 

, 232 

Léngos (Adyyos: Route 
42), 838 

Léngos (Route 93), 616 


Lépesi (Admecc: Route 
91), 598 

Lépesi, Chani of (Route 
89 A), 579 


Lophis (Adgis) R., 225, 
650 


Loti (Adr:), 548 

Louis of Bavaria, 63 

Louka (Aouxa), 423 

Loukavitsa (AouxaBir- 
oa), 586 

Loukfsia (Aovsiora), 238, 
254, 256 

Loukot (Aouxod) monas- 
tery, 484, 437 

Loutra Aidepsou (Aov- 
Tpa Aldnypod), 254 

Loutré Kyllénes (A. 
KvaAAqvys): see Lintzi 

Loutraki (Aovrpaxe- 
Route 39), 317, 827, 
329 

Loutriki (Route 52), 
390, 392, 393, 394, 
395, 396 

Loutraki, Mt., 393 

Loutré (Aourpd: Route 
33), 315, 367, 369 

Loutré (Route 72 A), 


Kato 
95), 627, 631 

Louttsi (Aodrax), 254, 255 

Lotvro (AodBpo), 541 

Lycahettus (AvsaBy77é6s) 
hill, 197, 199 


(Route 


| Lykochori 
Longopétamos (Aoyyo- | 386 


757 
Lygid(Avyd: Route 88), 
578 


Lygis (Route 95), 680 

Lygouri6 (Avyoupid),399, 
409, 410, 412,°'415, 
417 

Lykistena (Avsioreva), 
533 

(Avnoxap.), 


Lykédemo (Avxé8nyo0., 
Mt., 33, 506,507, 508, 
510, 511, 512, 513, 514 

Lykoporiaé (Avxomop:4), 
712, 713 

Lykoréchi (Aveopdxe: 
Route 33), Mt., 297 

Lykorévmata (Auxope- 
para), Mt., 233 

Lykorrakia (Avxoppdma : 
Route 33), Mt., 312 

Lykéstomo (Avxdoropo), 
290 

Lykétrapho 
go), 510 

Lykouresi 
541 

Lykotri (Avxodp:), 607, 
624 


(Aveérpa- 


(Avnovpest), 


Lykovoini (Av«oBoin) 
Mts., 29, 649 


M 


Macaria, Plain of, 34 
Macedonia (Maxedovia), 
58, 54, 68, 70, 71, 110, 
128, 129, 182,’ 143, 
151, 160, 161, 170, 
289, 290, 308 
communications, 
187, 264, 807, 382, 
666 
inhabitants, 54, 75, 
77, 78, 80, 129 
Machaira (Maxa:pa), 326 
Machaird, Mt., 577, 578 
Machala(Mayaha: Route 
88), 314, 827 
Machala (Route 86), 550 
Machala pass’ Route 33), 
308, 314 
Machalas (Route 24 C), 
281 
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Machmottbey 
podrpnen), 465 

Madaina (Mddava), 510 

Madaraé (Madapd), Mt. 
(Route 65), 447, 
448 

Madar4, Mt. (Route 87), 
557 

Maenalus — (Matvados), 
Mt., 25, 189, 426, 432, 
438, 552, 554, 555, 
556, 557, 595, 608 

Magnesian peninsula: 
see Pelion, Peninsula 
of 

Magnesite, 149, 150, 152, 
240, 249 

Magnesium, 157 

Magoula (MayodaAa : 
Route 36), 325 

Magoila (Route 48), 366 

Magotla (Route 63), 442 


(Max- 


Magotla (Route 74), 498 | 


Magoila R., 498 

Magoiles, 286 

Magouliand (MayouAia- 
vd), 558, 557, 575, 
604 


Maimoili 
287, 296 

Maina (Mdyy), 28, 29, 
58, 96, 103-104, 151, 
461, 468, 476, 478, 
480, 498, 499, 503, 
505; agriculture, 103- 
104, 140, 476, 477, 
478, 479, 480, 481 

Mainotes, 74, 87, 108, 
104, 106, 476, 479, 
480, er ’500, B07 

Maize, 1 36, 137, 138, 
139, 140, 141, 142, 
144) 354, 355, 356, 
363, 423, 425, 430, 
462, 465, 467, 470, 
486, 491, 502, 506, 
508, 531, 542, 5538, 
559, 560, 591, 598, 
606, 618, 619, 624, 
634 

Maklavé (MaxaBa), Mt., 
510, 511 

Makrinoros (Maxpivopos), 
Mt., 368 


(Maipooa.), 


INDEX 


Makrinoros pass, 308, 


309, 815, 869 
Makrinoa (Maxp.od), 
320 


Makriplagi(Maxpemddy.), 
Mt., 22, 88, 389, 390, 
391, 892, 393, 398, 
709 

Makriplégi pass, 481, 
484, 487, 527, 722 

Makré Nési(Maxpo Nfjo), 
418 

Makrychévi(Maxpuxap:), 
291, 388, 664, 665 

Makrynitsa (Maxpuvir- 
oa), 284 

Makryrachi(Maxpupéx:), 
284 


Makrysi (Mdxpvor), 271, 
361 


Makrysia (Maxpvora),548 
Makryvoro (MaxpuBopo), 
Mt., 333 
Malakdsa (MaAaxdaoa), 
210, 214, 648, 727 
Maléki (Maddm) via- 
duct, 697 
Malandrini (Madavépin: 
Route 45), 845, 349, 
351 
Malandrino(Madavépive: 
Route 55), 407, 427 
Malapdsi(Madamdor),575 
Malaria, 73, 83, 97, 207, 
466, 536. (See also 
Health) 
Malea (MaAéa), Cape, 28, 
28, 191, 438, 455 
Malea, Peninsula of, 455 
Malesina(MaAeoiva), 255 
Malevé (Madc8d), Mt. 
(Artemisium), 426, 
427, 429. (See also 
Artemisium Mts.) 
Malevé, Mt. (Parnon 
Mts.), 433, 484, 437, 
439, 440 
Malev6, Mt. (Taygetus) : 
see Taygetus, Mt. 
Maliac gulf, 229, 280. 
(See also Zeitun gulf) 
Malta (MaAra), 495 
Maltésou (MaAréoov) 
viaduct, 697 


Mamouléda (Mapovad- 
8a), 341 
Memodra(Mapodpa) 2, 


Mine (Mdva) R., 567, 
568, 569, 715 
Manari (Mavépt), 723 
Mandaénisa (Mayrdnca), 
321 
Mandetsi 
339 
Maéndra (Mdvipa), 222 
Mandraki = (MavSpdxi' 
and (Mavbpdn), 
Mane : see Maina 
Manesi (Mdveot: 
90), 590 
Manesi (Route 91), 600, 
610 


(Mévrera.), 


Route 


Manganese, 151, 162, 
157, 415, 509 
Manganese iron: see 
Iron manganese 
Manoldda (MavwAda), 
563, 568, 569, 715 
Mandles (Mavdays) 
bridge, 857, 359, 864, 
365, 373 
Mantasié 
267, 268 
Mantineia (Mavrweia: 
Arcadia: Route 61), 
428, 432, 556 
Mantinefa (Route 75): 
499 
Mantineia, Plain of 
(Route 61), 425, 482, 
556, 595 
Mantoadi — (Mavrobti), 
150, 249, 250 
Mantzdri(Mavr(ap:), 494 
Manufactures, 135, 153- 
155, 161, 200, 202, 
2n6, 419, 494, 564, 
(See also Industries) 
Maps of Greece, 5-8, 
184, 185, 186, 196, 
228, 285, 340, 344, 


384, 623 

Marathids  (Mapadsas), 
359, 365 

Marathon, 20, 190, 207, 
209, 212, ‘18, 214, 
215, 216, 218 


(Mayraoia), 


Marathon bay, 397 

Marathon, Plain of, 20, 
190, 207, 208 

Marathon R., 209 

Marathona (Mapadava) : 
see Marathon. 

Marathonési (Mapa6w- 
vijot) : see Gytheion 

Marathonési, Gulf of, 27 

Marathos(Mdpafos), 518, 
520, 521 

Marathoupolis(Mapa@ov- 
mohs) : see Marathos 

Marble, 151, 152, 201, 
202, 437, 489, 440, 
441, 442, 477, 480, 
481, 489, 503, 504, 
700, 701 

Marinaki (Mapivdxt), 589 

Marinari (Mapyap:) : see 
Palero 

Marinou (Mapivov): see 
Demnitsa 

Mariérevma (Mapidpev- 
pa) R., 452, 458, 457 

Maritime enterprise, 55, 
58, 59, 88, 86, 156, 
157-162, 170, 252, 
416, 419, 420, 456, 
459. (See also Mercan- 
tile marine) 

areal (Mapxécr), 682, 


Marképoulo (Mapxéaov- 
do: Route 5 B), 214 
Marképoulo (Route 6), 

217, 702 
Markopoulo (Route 88), 


Marmardda (Mappapada) 
rt (Mappapdda) 
Marmarié (Mapyapit), 
487, 488, 490, 728 
Marmariani (Mapydpia- 
1), 294 
Marmario 
241 
Mérmaro Vouné (Mdp- 
apo Bows), 442 
Marotsi (Mapodo.): see 
:Amarousi 
Marshes, 102, 144, 145, 
; 187, and under specific 
routes 


(Mappdpro), 


INDEX 


Martino (Maprivo), 254 
_ iprivo), 264, 


Mascholoari = (Macxo- 
Aodpr), 308 

Misklena (Mdodceva), 
720 


Mastrandéni (Maorpav- 
rav.), 590 

Mastrou (Mdorpov), 324, 
325 

Matapan (Mararas), 
Cape, 23, 29, 173, 191, 
476, 478, 480, 481, 
505 

Matapan 
108, 481 

Matardnga (Marapayra: 
Routes 31 and 49 B), 
308, 374 

Matardnga (Route 85), 
322 


peninsula, 


Mataranga (Route 88), 
570 


Matesi (Mdreot), 551 
Math{fas (Ma@ias), Mt. « 
see Lykédemo, Mt. 
Matsani (Marea), 684 
Matsouki = (Maraodm), 

Mt., 328 
Mavra Lithdria (Madpa 
A6dpia), Pass of, 626, 
627, 629, 712 
Mavra Vound (Maipa 
Bowvé) Mts,, 563, 567, 
568, 715 
Mavrachades 
xédes), 298 
Mavréli (Mavpé.), 882 
Mavria (Mavpa), 546 
Mavriki (Mavpix), 618 
Mavriki, Mt., 275 
Mavrillo (MavpiAdo), 362 
Mavrillo, Mt., 362 


(Mavpa- 


Mavro Votni (Maipo 
Boo), Mt. (Route 
12 A), 248 

Mavro Vouni (or Kara 
Dagh), Mt. (Route 
22 A), 264, 268 

Mavro Vouni, Mt. 


(Pelion : Route 27 B), 
298, 295, 300, 301, 
686, 689 

Mavro Vouné (Maipo 
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Bovré), Mt. (Route10), 
236 
Mavrotdi (Mavpoiét) via- 
duct, 697 
Mavrokordato, Prince 
Alexander, 57, 88 
Mavrolithari (Mavpod- 
Gap), 220, 260, 385, 
337, 338, 339 
Mavromandéli (Mavpo- 
pavrmAr), Mt., 280 
Mavromichales, Con- 
stantine, 58, 88, 477, 
507 
Mavromichdles, George, 
58, 88, 477, 507 
Mavrommati (Mavpop- 
wari: Route 7), 225, 
235 
Mavrommati 
50), 381 
Mavrommiati (Route 73, 
mile 7), 492 
Mavrommati (Route 73, 
mile 134), 493, 525 
Mavron Oros (Madpoy 
“Opos), Mt. (Route 95), 
630 


(Route 


Mavronéri (Mavpovépr) 
R. (Route 94), 17, 621 

Mavronéri R. (Route I, 
v), 667 

Mavroneré (Mavpovepd) 
R.: see Cephissus R. 
(Boeotia) 

Mavronéros _ (Mavpovd- 
pos), Mt. (Route 5 B), 
214, 648 

Mavropétamos (Maupo- 
nérapos) R., 219, 226, 
257 


Mavropoulo (Mavupé- 
movdo), 246 

Mavroros — (Mavpopos), 
Cape, 334 

Mavrovouni (Maupo- 
Boon : Route 70), 476 


Mavrozoumeno (Maupo- 
Cotpevo) bridge, 494, 
525 

Mavrozotimeno R., 494, 
525, 526, 527, 725 

Mazéika (Ma¢éixa), 595, 
603, 605, 606 
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Mazéika, Plain of, 594, 
608, 606, 610 

Mazi (Ma(:: Route 7, 
mile 28), 223 

Mazi (Route 7, mile 58), 
220, 225, 235, 650 

Mazi (Route 52), 391, 
393 

Mazi (Route 86), 549 

Mizi (Route 91), 605, 
606 

Ma4zi (Route 95), 631 

Méga (Méya) R., 337, 
838, 339. (See also 
Mérnos R.) 

Megala, Megéle, Megdlo 
(MeydAa, MeyéAn, Me- 
yado, ‘Great’): see 
under specific name 

Megalo Dervéni (Me- 
ado AcpBén), 391, 392 

Megalochéri (Meyado- 
x@pt: Route 47 A), 
356 

Megalochdri (Route 59), 
414 


Megalopolis  (Meyaaé- 
mods), 461, 470, 473, 
475, 482, 487, 490, 
494, 495, 523, 524, 
525, 527, 528, 530, 
532, 538, 539, 546, 
547, 548, 51, 552, 
562, 581, 601, 603, 
604, 612, 640, 704, 
722, 723, 729 

Megal6polis,Plain of,23, 
24, 25, 140, 472, 475, 
481, 482, 487, 488, 
489, 527, 545, 546, 
547, 552, 553, 562 

Mégara (Méyapa), 22, 76, 
124, 204, 215, 222, 
383, 390, 391, 392, 
893, 709; district, 
physical features, and 
agriculture, 22, 138, 
389, 390 

Megaris, 150, 709 

Mégas (Méyas) R., 804, 
693 


Megaspélaion (Meya- 
onndaov), Monastery 
of, 619-620, 718 
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Mégdova (MéySoBa) R., 
15, 16, 355, 359, 363, 
870, 871, 872, 886 

Mehemet Ali, Pasha of 
Egypt, 58 

Mélades (MéAades), 250 

Melas (MéAas) R.: see 
Mavropétamos R. 

Mélesi (Miacgz), 211 

Melia (Mpa), 501 

Melianaé (MyAiavd), 378 

Melidéni (MeAddt) 
bridge, 559 

Meliés (MyAtés: Route 
15), 252 

Meliés (Mndcés, MyAaial : 
Route 25), 288, 672, 
697 

Meligald (MeAryaAé), 31, 
486, 494, 525, 705, 
722 

Meligitika, Kalyvia(Ka- 
AvBia MeAvyitixa) : see 

strous, Kalyvia 

Meligo& (MeAryod), 436 

Melina (Mediva), 283 

Melissi (MeAioat), 633, 
713 

Melitsa (MyAlroa), 514 

Mélos (MjAos) island, 
151. (See also Volume 
I) 

Melotna (MeAodva) pass, 
67, 264, 290, 291, 
384 

Memertizi (Mepepi(r), 514 

Ména (Mya), 504 

Mendéli (Mev7éAr) mon- 
astery, 212 

Mendenitsa (Mevrevir- 
oa), 288 

Menfdi (Meviii:: Route 
5 A), 210, 647, 708 

Men{di (Route 33), 815, 
369 

Méntzena (Mévr(eva), 
597 

Mérbakas (Méppmaxas), 
405, 412 

Mercantile marine, 58, 


67, 157-160. (See also | 


Shipping and Ship- 
building) 
Merkida (Mepxdia), 362 


Merkovutni (MeproBooi 
m), 488 
Mértzi (Mépr(.), 695 
Merzés (Mep(js), 409 
Mesdani (MecSan), 806, 
388 
Mesenikélas (Mecevxéd- 
das), 804, 372, 887 
Mesino (Meowvd), 624 
Méso Vound (Méoo 
Bovvé) hill, 236, 649 
Mesochéri  (Meaoxapr: 
Route 78), 514 
Mesochéria (Meooxdpa: 
Route 11), 241 
Mesolongéki (Meaodoy- 
-ydut), 575, 715 
Mesolénghi(Mesoadyy);' 
58, 60, 128, 151, 161, 
186, 187, 218, 808, 
309, 818, 322, 323, 
325, 326, 327, 329; 
349, 352, 356, 357, 
369, 389, 670, 671 
Mesolénghi, Plain of, 
102, 187 
Mesoléngion : see Meso- 
lénghi 
Meséndas 
251 
Mesorotgia 
ya), 621 
Mesovoini (Mesofoin), 
379 
Messéne (Meconyn): see 
Nesi 


(Meadvras), 


(Meaopov- 


Messenia : i 
administration, 482 
agriculture, 141, 


142, 148, 153, (See 
also specific pro- 
ducts, and routes 
under Communi- 
cations below) 
communications : . 
see Routes 72-88, 
86, and XX, XXI, 
and Appendix 
physical geography: 
see specific physi- 
cal features, and 


routes under 
Communications: 
above 


Messenia (continued) : 
population and in- 
habitants, 90, 
102, 168 
Messenian gulf, 33, 476, 
477, 479, 482, 498, 
499, 505, 510, 512, 


' 514, 721 

Messenian Mts., 33 

Messenian peninsula, 
513 


Messenian plains, 24, 
29, 84, 192, 466, 481, 
485, 486, 488, 491, 
494, 495, 506, 525, 
527, 722 

Mesta (Méora) R., 173 

Metéora (Meréwpa) mon- 
asteries, 696 

Meteorological stations, 

hdl 

Metesil{ (MereotA), 287, 

1 288, 294 

Méthana (Mé6ava): see 
Vromolimne 

Méthana peninsula, 27, 
414 


Methéne (Mein), 506, 
509, 514, 515, 516 

Methéne, Plain of, 515, 
516 


Metéchi (Merdy:), 246 
Metric system, 176, 177, 
178 


Metropolitan of Athens, 
125, 126. (See also 
Orthodox Church) 

Métsovo (MércoBo), 78, 

1 805, 340, 382 

Nesp (Mé{amo) bay, 


Mezilo (Me{ino), 386 

Miaoiles, Andréas Vé- 
kos, 58 

Miaré (Muapd), 844 

Mikré, Mikr6é (Muxpd, 
Mupé, ‘Little’) : see 

‘gn Penile name 

rochéri (Mexpox apr), 

18s (Mexpox apr), 
ikroméne (Mupopdve 
ine (Muepopdve), 


Mery League, 68, 
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Military topography (see 
also Army): 
eastern Greece, 186, 
218, 219, 220, 259, 
263, 265, 266, 267, 
269, 270, 271, 272, 
278, 275, 276.278, 
280, 285, 288, 295, 
296, 298, 300, 305, 
360, 365, 376, 379, 
383 
western Greece,308, 
311, 318, 316, 385, 
337, 339, 349, 352, 
356, 357, 360, 365, 
376, 379, 383 
Peloponnese, 398, 
426, 439, 441, 488, 
509,513, 515, 631, 
545, 557, 626-627, 
693 
Millstones, 152 
Milo: see Mélos island 
Minerals and mining, 
185, 148-152, 209, 
215, 216, 240, 248, 
249, 254, 255, 277. 
(See also Mining com- 
panies) 
Minerals: production, 
152 
Mineral tar, 152 
Mining companies, 149, 
150, 157, 165, 216, 
415, 421, 509, 726, 
727, 728 
Ministers and minis- 
tries, 117, 119, 120, 
121, 122, 124, 125, 
180, 181, 145, 162 
Mintilogli’ (Mw7ioyA.), 
566, 597, 714 
Miralf (Mcpadé), 227 
Mirysi (Mipuor), 373 
Mirysi stream, 373 
Miska (Miona), 511 


Misochéri  (Mrooxapt), 
456 

Misolénghi: see Meso- 
lénghi 

Missalar (Migoaddp), 375 

Mist, 39 


Mistré (Muorpa), 1654, 


466, 467, 496, 497 
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Mistra spring, 466 

Mistréki (Mcorpdt), 514 

Mistro(Miorpo), 246, 247 

Mitata (Miréra), 460 

Mitrika’ (Mizpua), Mt., 
17 


Mityléne — (MervaAjvn), 
131, 162, 166, 167, 
170, 172 


Mitzélla, Néa (Néa Mir- 
(éAAa), 278 
Mochlotka (MoyAoixa) 
pass 271, 298, 361 
Modon : see Methéne 
Mohammedans, 53, 57, 
68, 76, 129, 170 
Mofra, Apaéno (‘Andyw 
Moipa), 596 
Mofra, Kato, 596 
Moirakia (Moipdma), 541 
Mokista (Mé«ora), 321 
Molioi (MoAdor), 451, 452 
Moldoi plain, 28, 139, 
451, 456 
Mélos (M@dos), 233, 419 
Monasteraki (Movagry- 
péxe: Route 39), 326, 
329 


Monasteraki (Route 
49 B), 373 

Monasteraki (Route 
89), 580 

Monasteraéki station: 


see under Athens 
Monasteriesand monks, 
99, 126-127 
Monastir, 144, 186, 639, 
643 
Monemvasfa (MovepSa- 
cia), 434, 438, 440, 445, 
446, 447, 450, 451, 
454, 456, 461, 463 
Monemvasia bay, 450 
Monemvasia, Palid, 450 
Money, 175-176 
Monks: see Monasteries 
Monodéndri (Movoder- 
tpt), 566, 714 
Monédri (Movd5p:), 243 
Monopolies, 121, 150, 
163, 165 
Montenegrins, 70, 107 
Morea: see Peloponnese 
Morfki (Mapixe), 238 
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Moérnos :Mépvos) R., 333, 
335, 336, 337, 316, 
347, 850, 351. (See also 
Méga R.) 

Morésklavo, Ano (“Avw 
MwpéaxdaBo), 320 

Morésklavo, Kato, 320 

Mosid (Mwoa), 624 

Mostitsi (Mogtira:), 610 

Moticha (Movya\, 872 

Moudraza (Movyzpd{a), 
549 

Moulétsi  (MovaAdrar), 
546, 562, 729 

Moulki (ModAm : Routes 
7 and 17), 225, 255, 
650 

Moulki (Route 95), 633 


Moundra (Movvrpa), 
583 
Mouphkitsa (Moup- 


xiroa), 583 

Motiresi (Moipeot), 284 

Mouria (Movpa), Chani 
of, 589, 541 

Mourid lagoon, 32, 531, 
586, 587, 717 

Mourld (Movpda), 616, 
711 


Mourla plain, 31 

Mourstidnou (Movupotia- 
vov), 310, 311 

Mourtdtou (Mouprdarov), 
526 

Mourtia (Movp7:@), 453 

Mousaldr — (Movaaddp) 
defile, 291, 388 

Mousiounta (Movorovy- 
ta) range, 8378 

Mousoun{tsa (Movgov- 
viroa), 387, 338, 847 

Moustaphi Bey (Mov- 
orapa Mnén), Chani 
of, 230 

Moustapha Pasha (Mov- 
crapa Tlacoa): see 
Aristoménes 

Moustaphakli_(Movora- 
gaxdt) : see Chalkods- 
nion 

Moustaphouli (Movora- 
povr), 322 

Moustés 
marsh, 436 


(Movarés) 
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Mouziikos (Mou{dixos) 
R., 380, 386 
Mouzaki (Mov(duee : 
Route 50), 376, 379, 
380, 381, 386 
Mouzaki (Route 80), 519 
Mouziki (Route 89 B), 
582, 587, 590 
Mouzaki pass (Route 
50), 304, 376, 380 
Mévri (Ma@Bp:) Mts., 
569, 584, 585, 586, 
715 
Mulherries, 
139, 140, 
354, 425, 
463, 464, 
468, 471, 475, 481, 
483, 485, 489, 497, 
502, 542, 554, 580 
Mules, 97, 146 
Munychia (Movvuxia) 
hill, 197, 200, 201 
Mycenae (Muxjjvar), 403, 
719 
Myges Vrysi (Muyes 
Bptor), 892, 894 
Mylavlako (MvAabAaxo), 
272 
Myloi (MéaAo: Route 60 
A), 154, 404, 422, 
435, 705, 719 
Myloi (Route I, i), 646, 
708 
Mylopétamo 
rap), 460 
Myrisi (Mépior), 844 
Myrtésa (Mupréca), 702 
Myrtia (Muprd), 575, 
716 


107, 
144, 
438, 
465, 


188, 
158, 
453, 
466, 


(Mudons- 


Mysté Rachi (Mvord 
"Pay.), Mt., 315 

Mytika (Murua: Route 
11), 239 

Mytika (Route 61), 429, 
433 


Mytikas (Mirucas : Route 
38), 326, 827, 328 
N 
Nafpaktos (or Lepanto) : 


see Naupactus 
Nifplion : see Nauplia 


Nafstathmos (Navorad. 
pos): see Arépi and 
Salamis Arsenal 

Napoleon, 64 

National Bank, 
166, 167 

National Debt, 164-165, 
(See also Revenues) 

Naupactus (Navraxros, 
“Enaxto), 107, 186, 
220, 258, 309, 8i1,' 

, 819, 320, 333, 
835, 886, 841, 

349, 351, 353, 


168, 


(NavmAuoy, 
*Avdrd), 58, 122, 128, 
131, 161, 166, 398, 
399, 405, 407-408, 1 
409, 410, 412, 418, 
419, 420, 492, 448,j 
450, 626, 704, 719, 
721; climate, 41, 42, 
48, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 
49, 50, 51 

Nauplia, Gulf of, 28, 
27, 74, 407, 408, 719 

Navarino (Nafapive): 
see Pylos 

Navarino bay, 83, 59, 
60, 509, 510, 512, 513, 
517, 518 i 

Navarino, 
Pylos 

Navy, 58, 59, 60, 67, 71, 
162, 170, 173, 174, 
204, 221, 299, 258, 
817, 828, 418 

Naxos (Négos) island, 
88, 129, 150, 151; 
climate, 41, 42, 43, 
44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 
50, 51. (See also 
Emery and Volume 
Il) 

Nazi (Né(.), Plain of,, 
604, 608 

Naziri (Nati), 492, 
493 


Néa, Néo (Néa, Néo, 
‘New’): see under 
specific name : 

Nedpolis (Nedirohs),, 
455, 456 : 


Palié: see 


é 


Nebeglér (Nepmeydép), 
269 

Neda (NéSa): see Botizi 
R 


Nédon (Nédwv) R., 29, 
482, 484, 496, 497 

Négripo (Néypimo): see 
Chalcis 

Neméa (Nepéa), 402, 
406, 714, 719 

Neméa, Plain of, 402, 


1 406 

Neméa R., 406 

Nemea, Ruins of, 402, 
406 


Nemoiita (Nepodra), 583 

Neochori — (Neox@p : 
Route 24 B), 280 

Neochéri (Route 25), 
283 

Neochéri (Route 36), 
310, 328, 324, 325, 
670, 671 

Neochéri (Route 44), 343 

Neochéri 
888, 388 

Neochéri 

» 400 

Neochéri (Route 60 A), 
424 


Neochéri (Route 75), 
501 


(Route 53), 


Neochéri 
572, 717 

Neckastro (Nedxaorpo) : 
see P§los 

Nerdida (Nepdi8a) R.,347 

Nernst Nepaidirn) Mt., 


(Route 88), 


Nerdntza (Nepavr(a}, 
635 


Nesi (Nyoi), 482, 484, 
485, 491-492, 506, 
510, 704, 721 

Nevrépolis (NeupémoAs), 
Plain ot, 872, 886 

Newspapers, 94-95, 117 

New territories, 64-71, 
80, 119, 121, 126, 128, 
181, 182, 148, 161, 
170, 171. (See also 
Crete, Macedonia, 

Epirus, Mityléne, and 
Specific towns 


(Route 50), | 


INDEX 


Nezerd (Ne(epd) valley, 
592, 599 

Nezeré (Ne¢epd), 270, 
290. (See also Daou- 
kl, Lake) 

Nezers plain, 270, 290 

Nidou (Nedov), 288 

Niata (Nedra), 456 

Nickel, 149, 151, 152, 
175, 176 

Nikoléta (Nucodéra), 242 

Nikovo (NixoBo), 500 

Nivéliani — (NeBdarar), 
293 

Nomé (Noi), 382, 888 

Nomia (Nowa), 504 

Nomisté (Nopor}), 502 


Nomoi, 121, 168, ' 169, 
170, 196 
North-Western Rail- 


way, 309, 320, 637, 
639, 640, 670-671. 
Northern Sporades, 145, 

146, 239. (See also 
Volume II) 
Nousd (Novoa), 577 


Nuts, 138. (See also 
Fruits) 
Nychtochéri —_ (Nuxro- 


‘xapi), 708, 726 
Nyphe (Nupy), 478, 479 


10) 


Oak, 101, 147, 148, and 
under specific routes 
or provinces 

Qats, 187, 144 

Ocha (YOxa), Mt., 241, 
242 

Ochtonia 
22, 242 

Ochtonid, Mt., 242 

Octroi, 122 

Oeniadae, Ruins of, 325 

Oeta (Oira), Mt., 188, 
219, 228, 229, 339, 
360, 651, 654, 655 

Oftylos (OirvAos), 503 

Oklads (’OxAaés), 247 

Oleander, 148, 312, 346, 
458, 468, 466, 477, 
529, 615 

Olena (Acva), 587 


COxTend), 
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Olives, 98, 103, 104, 185, 
136, 137, 138, 139, 
140, 141, 142, 143, 
145, 146, 153, 154, 
156, 157, and under 
specific routes or 
provinces 

Olive-oil, 90, 91, 142, 
153, 154, 156, 157, 
164, 230, 248, 459, 
483, 492, 505, 508, 
509, 536, 564 

Olonés (’MAovés) fore- 
Jand, 31-82, 141 

Olonés, Mt.. 24, 31, 82, 
566, 576, 577, 584, 
586, 587, 591, 592, 
594, 599, 618, 715 

Olympia (‘OAdpma), 192, 
538, 539, 540, 541, 
548, 559, 576, 583, 
_ 587, 640, 704, 716 

Olympos (“OAvpros) : see 
Elymbo 

Olympos, Mt. (Attica), 
205, 206 

Olympus (“OAvpnos), Mt. 
(Euboea), 21, 668 

Olympus, Mt. (Thes- 
saly), 11, 16, 17, 65, 
93, 147, 281, 288, 290, 
291, 662, 665, 686 

Omér Efféndi (’Opep 
*Epevtn), 883, 335 

Omnibuses and dili- 
gences, 259, 292, 308, 
360, 461, 517, 639 

Omvriaké (’OpBpraxn) 
266, 270, 271, 298 

Onchestus (’Oyx9970s) 
pass, 219, 225 

Oneia (“Ovea), Mt, 23, 
400, 411, 718 

Onions, 139, 146, 455, 
456, 476. (See also 
Vegetables) 

Opus, Acropolis of, 254 

Oranges, 136, 137, 138, 
189, 140, 141, 156, 
8321, 407, 414, 418, 
459, 460, 466, 481, 
497, 507, 508, 514, 
531, 573, 575 
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Orchards : see Fruit and 
fruit-trees 

Orchomenus (Opxo- 
pevés: Arcadia), Acro- 
polis of, 432, 493, 
625 

Orchomenus (Boeotia), 
Acropolis of, 651 

Orchomenus, Plain of, 
432, 557, 608, 618, 
625 

Oreds (’Mpeds), 251, 253 

Oreot, Skéla (Sxdda 
"Opeod), 251, 253 

Organic Statute, 68, 70 

Orgézinos (‘Opyd¢ivos) 
R., 303, 691 

Orient Bank, 166, 167 

Orio (‘Opio), 243 

Orman Magotla (’Oppay 
MayovAa), 301, 688, 
689 

Orm{nion 
697 

Oroldgi (‘Qporsy:), 243 

Oropé6 (Qpwnd), 151, 
190, 209, 211, 212, 
214, 220, 726, 727 

Oropoa, Skala (ZxdAa 
Oparod), 209, 212, 

, 214, 648, 727 

Oros (‘Opos), Mt. 

, (Aegina island), 396 

Oros Mts. (Route 59), 
413 

Oroviés ('Opofrés) : see 
Roviés 

Orphana (’Oppava), 306, 
644, 645, 663: 

Orthodox Church, 53, 
62, 67, 80, 83, 85, 91, 
92, 109, 116, 119, 125- 


(COppiniov), 


129, 130, 170, 199, 
520 
Ortholithi (‘Opboai%), 


Mt., 414, 417 

Osmanaga (’Ocpdvaya), 
519 

Ossa (’Oooa), Mt., 17, 
18, 147, 285, 288, 289, 
290, 292, 298, 294, 
665, 686 

Ostrakina (‘Oozpaxiva), 
Mt., 426 


INDEX 


Othrys (“O@pus) Mts., 11, 
12, 18-19, 188, 147, 
150, 151, 187, 188, 
268, 264, 269, 273, 
275, 276, 279, 280, 
281, 308, 360, 659 

Otranto, 80 

Otto of Bavaria, 59, 61- 
63 


Ovridkastro (‘OBpidxa- 
o7p0), 726 
Ovriés Gala (OBpras 


TéAa), Mt., 287 

Oxen, 97, 146, 184, 286, 
300. (See also Trans- 
port) 

Oxyd (’Ofvd), Mt, (Pin- 
dus range), 16, 147, 
344, 348, 356 

Oxyd Mts. (N. Thes- 
saly), 17 

Oxyd, Pass of (Route 
51), 386 

Oxylitho (’OfvAio), 243 

Oxylitho R., 243, 247 

Ozed (’OCea), Mt.: see 
Parnes, Mt. 

Ozer (’OCeps), Lake, 
314 


P 


Pachidnika (Mayx:dvina) 
R., 480 

Pack-animals, 184, 185, 
186, 270, 280, 281, 
316, 335, 336 

Pagania (Mayor) 
peninsula, 478, 479 

Pagéndas = (Mayavras), 
248 


Pakia (dma), 452 
Palamas (TlaAapas : 
Route 22 A), 267 


Palamads (Route 32), 
306, 307, 374 
Palamas, Chani of 


(Route 22 A), 265, 
267 

Palamédi (adap), 
407, 409, 719, 721 

Palatié (Madarid), Mt., 
351 


Pélero (IdA«po), Port, 
480, 505 

Palid, Palié (Madd, 
Tadd, ‘Old’): see 
under specific name 


Palidmbela (Maddy 
neha), 329 { 

Paliasvéstes (MadsaoBé. 
or7s), 278 { 

Palimbey —(TlaAipmen), 
326, 329 


Palio (Tadd), Port, 450, | 
451 


Pali6 Vouné (Madd 
Bouvd): see Helicon, 
Mt. J 

Paliochéri (Madtox@pr: 
Route 16), 254 

Paliochéri (Route 64), 
444 

Paliochéri (Route 68),' 
464 

Paliochéri, Mt. (Route 
35), 322 

Palidkastro — (TlaAdra- 
orpo: Route 51), 387 

Paliékastro, Hill of, 
(Route 47 A), 356 

Palidékastro, Mt. (Route 
82), 32, 580, 550 

Palidkastro tes Koklas 
(I. ris Kéxdas: Route 
92 A), 267 


_Paliokétouno (IaAcoxd- 


rovve), 851 
Paliomotchli = (TaAw- 
HodxAt), Pass of, 428 
Paliopanagid (Madona- 
vaya: Route 62), 436 

Paliopétamo (TMaAord- 
apo) R., 666 

Paliépyrgos (TaAiémup- 
‘yos), 313 

Paliowpolis : see Kalyvia 
(Route 90) 

Paliouria (TaAcoupi@) R., 
292 

Paliévracha (MadsdBpa- 
xa), 361 

Palioxéri, Ano (Avo 
Tladsogép:), 336 

Palmerston, Lord, 62, 
65 7 

Palowki (Madode:) R..671 


Paloukorréchi (MaAov- 
xoppayn), Mt., 400, 718 

Palomba (TaAovpna), 
548, 581 

Pamisus (Idpisos) R. 
(Route 81) : sce Bliou- 
ris R. 

Pamisus (Route 73): see 
Pirndtsa R., Plains of 

Panagia (Tavayia: Route 
12 B), 244 

Panagid (Route 22 C0), 
266, 271, 298 

Panagid, Cape (Route 

. 89), 330 

Panagid, Chapel of the 
(Route 74), 497, 

Panagid, Chapel of the 

ik (Route 82), 529 

Panagié Gidtrissa, 

k Chapel of the (Route 
7), 502 

Panagid, Mt. (Route 36), 
824 


Panagid, Mt. (Route 38), 
329 

Panagid, Mt. (Route 95), 
631 


Panagié Malevoa (1. 
MadeBod: Route 62), 
437 

Panagid, Palid (Route 
9), 235 


Panaitoliké  (Mavarros- 
dud): see Viena, Mt. 
Panariti (Mavapi7.), 682 
Pan-Hellenism, 65 ff., 

85, 95, 128, 182 
Pani (Mdm), Mt., 202 
Panista (Maviora), 502 
Panitsa (Mlavirca) R., 25, 
, 408, 407, 408, 421, 
* 426, 427, 719 


Pankrati Tlavxpare), 
i (Havepare), 
Pantidpoulos — (Tlav71d- 


1 ounos), 318, 368 
Pantiépoulos R., 318, 
314, 815, 866, 368 
Papapraéstena ,Tanampd- 
sreva), 806, 382 
Paper, 155, 157 
Pappaditais (Mawnadd- 
tus: Route 35), 322 


INDEX 


Pappadatais (Route 37), 
814, 827 

Pappadétou (Mamnadd- 
rov), 827 


Pappadia 
Mt., 350 
Pappapouli (Marnamoi- 
Au), 66, 289, 641, 645, 
665, 666 
Pappas (Manmas), Cape, 
568, 567 
Pappasi{ki (ManmacAixt), 
Mt., 268 
Paraffin-wax, 155 
Paralfmni (MapaAipy) 
Lake, 238, 256, 257 
Paralongof(Mapadoyyot), 
560, 579, 580 
Parapéla (TlapadAa) 
island, 420 
Parapotamia (TMapamoré- 
ia) pass, 219, 227, 
230, 652 
Parapotngi (Mapanody- 
y), 495, 722 
Paraskevé (Mapacxevy), 
616 
Paravola 
321, 353 
Parker, Sir William, 62 
Parliamentary system : 
see Deputies 
Parnassus (Ilapvasads), 
Mt., 19, 188, 189, 227, 
228, 229, 261, 401, 
653, 654 
Parnes (Idpv7s), Mt., 20, 
189, 190, 209, 211, 
214-215, 647, 700, 708. 
Parnon (Idpywv) Mts., 
28, 27-28, 139, 191, 
433, 487, 438, 440, 
442, 444, 445, 
447, 450, 451, 
457, 459, 461, 
467, 471, 553, 


(Hannadid), 


(TlapaBéra), 


Péros(Mépos\ island, 151. 
(See also Volume 11) 
Parthéni (Mapé), 244, 

247, 720 
Pasavé (IacaBa), 462, 
476 
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Pasava R., 478 
Pasha bridge (Tepp: rod 
Taga), 268, 270 


| Pashi Magoula (Macca 
Pappades(Tawmades),252 


MayooAa), 268, 270 
Passddes (Magaades), 208 
Passes, 186,190,214-215, 
218-219, 223, 228, 
230, 259, 260, 271, 
328, 378, 424, 441, 
475. (See also specific 
names) 
Passid (Hacord), 405 
Pastoral pursuits 
also Cattle, 
Goats) : 
general remarks, 
78,79, 90, 91, 98— 
99, 186, 137, 138, 
139, 140, 141, 145, 
146, 156, 170, 188 
eastern Greece, 207, 
226, 228, 281, 255, 
265, 305 
western Greece, 
342, 845, 348, 360, 
376 
Peloponnese, 420, 
489, 442, 454, 500, 
588, 553, 554, 555, 
563, 567,569, 570, 
572,578, 584, 591, 
594, 599, 601.605, 
614, 624, 629, 682 
Pasture land: areas, 145 
Patéra (Ilarépa), Mt., 
389, 390, 391 | 
Paths: general re- 
marks, 185-186, 196 
Patissia (Marioowa), 210, 
701 
Patoma (Mdrwpa), Mt., 
384 
Patra: see Patras 
Patrai: see Patras 
Patras (IMdrpat, Tdrpa), 
74, 86, 106, 122, 123 
130, 181, 154, 156, 
157, 162, 163, 164, 
166, 167, 172, 564- 
565 
climate, 41, 42, 48, 
44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 
49, 50, 51 


(see 
Sheep, 
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Patras (continued) : 
communications, 
192, 200, 818,389, 
400, 462, 532, 536, 
563, 564, 565, 566, 
576, 577,584,588, 
591,592,595, 596, 
598, 609, 613, 617, 
627, 638, 639, 704, 
710, 711, 714, 729 
Patras, Gulf of, 30, 31, 
140, 710, 714 
Patras plain, 31, 594 
Patras-Corinth _ Rail- 
way, 618, 625, 637, 
704, 705, 710-714 
Patras - Pyrgos - Olym- 
pia Railway, 562-563, 
637, 704, 705, 714-716, 
724 
Patriarch, 54, 116, 125, 
128 
Patriotism, 55, 84, 93, 
96, 100, 101, 180, 200 
Pavlitsa (Mavairea), 526, 
529, 533, 551 
Pavlékastro (IlavAdwa- 
orpo), 697 
Pavlou (TMavaov), 254 
Paxos (IHdgos) island, 65. 
(See also Volume II) 
Pazaraki (TMa(apduc),297, 
302 


Pears, 138, 464, 554. 
(See also Fruit) 

Pears, Prickly, 102, 104 

Peasants, 75, 83, 84, 90, 
97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 
106, 185 

Péfka, Megala (Meyda 
Hedua) 206, 726 

Pegddi (Mnya&: Route 
64 B), 445 

Pegadia (Myyd5.a: Route 
75), 500 

Peiraid, Peiraiéfs: see 
Piraeus 

Pelagia (MeAayd), Mt., 
256 


Peléki (MeAém), Port, 
250 

Pelekistra (TMeAexiorpa) 
spring, 618 

Pelion (TijAcov), Mt., 17, 


INDEX 


18, 102, 147, 150, 283, 
285, 286, 292, 294, 
685, 686 

Pelion, Peninsula of, 17, 
102, 148, 288 

Pelion Railway: see 
Volo-Meliés Railway 

Pélle, Néa (Néa MéAAn), 
231 


Peloponnese (MeAomév- 
vngos) 
administration : see 
under specific pro- 
vinces 
agriculture, 98, 138, 
142, 148, 144,145, 
146. (See also spe- 
cific productsand 
under specific pro- 
vinces) 
coasts (see also Ports, 
Poros, Spétsai, 
Hydra) : eastern, 
413, 438, 434, 435, 
436,448, 447, 450; 
southern, 456, 
461, 478, 498 ,500, 
503, 504, 506, 508, 
518, 514, 515; 
western,513, 514, 
515, 518, 580, 532, 
583, 536, 563, 564, 
588; northern, 
563, 564, 588, 613, 
615, 625, 626, 627, 
628, 629, 630, 631 
communications, 
21, 190, 191, 192, 
389, 390,398, 399, 
421, 426, 429, 461, 
475, 595, 728. (See 
also under specific 
provinces) 
history, 58, 54, 57, 
58, 73, 74, 75, 76 
land tenure, 99 
physicalgeography, 
23-24, 150, 151, 
190, 191, 192, 473, 
475, 552,555, 605. 
(See also specific 
physical features 
and under specific 
provinces) 


Peloponnese (continued); 
population and in- 
habitants, 72, 73, 
74, 75, 76, 82, 89," 
97, 100, 101, 102, 
106, 168, 412, 418, 
575, 626. (See also 
Mainotes) 
Pelota (IeAora), 447 
Penal code, 122 
Peneios (Iqveids) R., 17, 
18, 178, 187, 264, 265, 
285, 286, 288, 289, 
290, 291, 304, 305, 
307, 870, 374, 876, 
379, 380, 
383, 387, 
675, 682, 
696 t 
Peneios, Basin of : see 
Thessalian plains 
Peneios R. , Bridge over, 
684 


Pentagiof (Tevraytoi),. 
351 ‘| 
Pentdimylos  (Ilevrapu- 


dos) R , 265, 271, 278,| 
274, 296, 298, 808, 
306, 374, 661, 690 | 
Pénte Adérphia (lére 


*Adéppia), Pass of, 
878, 386 

Pénte Skouphia (Mére 
Sxovgia), Mt. 401, 
714 

Pentedaéktylos (Mevze- 
Bdurvdos), Mb: see 


Taygetus, Mt. fl 
Pentelicus (Ievredunéy),! 
Mt., 20, 21, 149, 161, 
190, 207, 212,' 700, 
701, 702 
Pentepegadia (Ievrem- 
yddia), 67 
Pepelenitsa —_(Ilemehe- 
viroa) nunnery, 618 
Péra Metéchi (Mépa 
Meréx.), 568, 569 
Perachora (Iepaxépa), 
390, 392, 393 
Perachéra, Peninsulaof, 
22, 28, 389 
Pérama (Tépapa), 208, 
221 


Porgadi (Iepyav7i), Mt., 
826 


Perigisli  (Tlepeyuctdx), 
685, 714 

Porista (Iepiora), 343 

Peristéra (Ieprorépa), 
621 

Poristéri (Tlepiorépt) 
Mts., 14 


Perithéri (Mep0Gpr), 629 

Pérkos (Mépxos), 343 

Pérpeni (Iépmenr), 446 

Persephli — (Ilepoe@ai) 
295, 800, 801, 678, 688 

Pésia (gaia), 393 

Péta (Iéra), 377 

Pétala (Ilérada) island, 

es) 

_ Pétala, Port, 323 

| Petalf (leraAt) islands, 
241 

Petalidi (Ierari&:), 38, 
505, 506, 507 

Potriés (Ilerpiés), 242 

Petrflou (IlezpiAov), 374, 
886 


Petrina (Ierpiva: Route 
68), 463 

Petrina (Route 69), 474 

Pétrino (Ilérpivo : Route 

«= 82), 307 

Petrochéri (Ilerpoxapr : 
Route 35), 321 

Petrochéri (Route 80), 


519 

Phagis (#ayas), 224, 
925, 258, 650 

Philaros (dAapos) R., 
295, 651 

Phileron, Név and Palié 
(Néo dAnpov, Tard 
$,), 154, 198, 199, 200, 
202, 639, 698, 699 

Phamilia (€apidca), 342 

Phandri (Sardp:: Route 
81), 304, 381, 692, 693 

Phandri (Route 86), 550 

Phandri, Apano (‘Andvw 
tavép: Route 59), 413 

Phanéri, Kato (Route 
59), 413 

Phandri Magoula(@uvdpe 
MayovAa: Route 31), 
804, 698 
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Phaneroméne (#avepw- 
Hévn) monastery, 204 
Pharaklida (apaxAdda), 
522 
Pharakl6 (Gapaxdé), 456 
Pharsala (@époada), 150, 
187, 188, 263, 
267, 269, 
271, ~ 280, 
298, 299, 300, 301, 
302, 374, 
383, 679, 
681, 689 
Pharsala, Plain of, 267, 
674, 689 
Pharsalitis (€apsadrns), 
268, > 272, 302, 305, 
374, 668, 689, 690 
Pheneds (#eveds), Lake : 
see Phonia, Lake 
Phidaris (@idaps) R., 
B18, 820, 342, 343, 
344, 347, 348, 349, 
350, 858, 670, 671 
Phigalia : see Tholé 
Phigalia(#:yaA/a),Ruins 
of, 529 
Philhellénion (#:Acdaq- 
nov), 697 
Philia (Sida: 
23), 274, 298 
Philia (Route 91), 608 
Philia, Chani of (Route 
91), 594, 595, 603, 
604, 611 
Philiatré (4:Acarpé),517, 
521, 523 
Philippidda 
3a), 817 
Philopappus (#:Aémaz- 
os) hill, 197, 199 
Phlimboura (Pray 
movpa), 600 
Phlius (@Acois), Plain 
of, 28, 430 7 
Phlius, Ruins of, 406, 
429 


Route 


(@Aumma- 


Phiéka (#Aawa), 520, 
541 
Phlomochéri — (#Aopzo- 


xGpi), 479 
Phléresi (SAdpeor), 386 
Phloridda  (#dwpid5a), 

318, 314, 315, 368, 369 
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Phlorina 
170 

Phocis (#wxis), 74, 188, 
189 


(®Adpiva), 


Phocis, Ancient, 219, 
227 

Phocis, Plain of, 
188, 189 

Phokiano (@wxavd) bay, 
447 

Phonaitika (#ovatria), 
575 

Phonidé (oa), Basin 
of, 28, 24, 606, 607 

Phonia, Lake, 425, 431, 
547, 594, 607, 618, 
623 

Phonid, Plain of, 30, 
622, 626 

Phonids, Kalyvia (Kadv- 
Bia Pords), 628, 624 

Phonidtiko Potami 
(Pondrixo Moray) R., 
622, 623, 624, 630 

Phénissa (#600) R. 
(Route 62) : see Kele- 
phina R. 

Phonissa R. (Route 95), 
613, 631 

Phostaina 
585, 590 

Phouké (®ovxd), Mt., 
398, 400, 401, 406, 
718, 718 

Photrka (oipxa) pass, 
18, 67, 188, 264, 265 

Phourna (foupva), 273, 
303, 871 

Phourna stream, 371 

Phournos (Sodpvos), 416 

Phourtzdla (@oupr(aaa) 
see Thouriad 

Phrangista (@payyiora), 
359, 365 

Phrankéskala (#paynd- 
onada), 358 

Phrankévrysis (@payx6- 
Bpvots), 23, 487, 488, 
490, 547, 723 

Phroxylié (@pogvdid), 
341 


148, 


(edbarauva), 


Phrygana, 147, 148 
Phtéri (@7ép:), Mt., 15, 
364 
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Phthiotis-Phocis : 
administration, 230 
agriculture : see 

specific products, 
and routes under 
Communications 
below 
communications : 
see Routes 7, 8, 
17-24, 29, 42, 43, 
45, 46,48, 49, and 
I (iii, iv), IIL 
physical —__geogra- 
phy: see specific 
physical features, 
and routes under 
Communications 
above 
population and in- 
habitants, 168 
Phychtia (Svx71a), 408, 
407, 719 
Phyle (vA7), Ruins of, 
214, 215 

Phylloxera, 142 

Pidda (dda) : 

davro, Néo 

Pialf (Madi), 442, 469, 

470 


see Ep{- 


Pidna (IMidva), 553, 554, 
556, 561 

Pierian Mts., 17 

Pigs, 104, 137, 146 

Pikérmi (Muépyc), 208 

Pikérni (Ilmépu), 426, 
428 

Piliph Tepé (ImaAdg 
Tené) defile, 287, 685 

Pindkates (Mwdxares), 
284 

Pindus (Iliv5os) Mts., 
11, 12, 13-16, 77, 78, 
80, 136, 147, 185, 186, 
187, 263, 304, 312, 
345, 362, 376, 671, 
688, 689, 698 ; agricul- 
ture, 136, 137 

Pine, 22, 101, 147, 208, 
209, 210, 211, 212, 
286, 248, 249, 257, 
389, 3890, 398, 411, 
418, 440, 461, 464, 
496, 497, 501, 530, 
531, 532, 585, 539, 


, 548, 
569, 
584, 
591, 
615, 
622, 
631, 
632° 633, 634, 647 
Piperftsa (Tenepiroa), 
492 
Piraeus (Tepacevs, 
Tlepaia), 61, 62, 96, 
106, 108, 122, 124, 
154. 155, 156, 157, 
160, 161, 162, 163, 
166, 167, 172, 173, 
197, 198, 199, 200- 
203, 221, 397, 419, 
420, 431, 450, 452, 
459, 462, 646, 698, 
699, 704, 707, 708 


| Piraeus-Athens- 


Corinth Railway, 
389, 390, 637, 698, 
704, 705, 707-710 
Piraeus—Athens- 
Larissa-Salonica 
Railway, 187, 198, 
200, 219-220, 259, 
261, 288, 360, 637, 
638, 642, 644, 687, 
690 
Piraeus-Athens—Pelo- 
ponnese Railway 198, 
200, 201, 203, 389, 
390, 470, 482, 518, 
530, 531-5382, 638, 
639, 646, 698, 700, 
701, 704-707. (See 
also specific routes) 
Pirndtsa (Ipyaroa) R., 
33, 482, 484, 485, 486, 
487, 491, 492, 493, 
523, 525, 527, 721, 
722) 
Pirndtsa R., Plains of: 
see Messenian plains 
Pisdski (Thoacne), 519 
Pisénas (Modvas), 245 
Pitsd (Ieroa), 618, 631 
Pitsako{ (Miraaxol), 600 
Pitsid (Mroia), 526 
Pitsiota (rawra), 362 
Place-names. 196 


Plague, 73 
Plika: see Leonfdi 
Plaka (I1Adwa: Attica)" 
150, 216 
Plika bridge (Arta), 
3877 “ 
Plane-trees, 311, 3879, 
460, 463, 485, 497, 
529, 610, 615 
Planitérou (TAavrépou), 
605, 622 
Plataea (Marat), 220, 
223 
Platam6na(MAarapéva),* 
666 
Platanaki 
444 
Platanids 
226, 652 A 
Plétanos —_(I1Adravos # 
Route 24 C), 282 ' 
Platanos (Route 44), 
841, 842, 349, 350 
Platanos "(Route 62), 
436, 439 
Platanos (Route 85), 
540, 583, 716 
Plitanos. ‘(Route 9%),- 
628, 712 
Platanos (Route IY), 
671 
Platanos R. (Route 62), 
439 2 
Platéa (IAaréa), Port, 
323 h 
Plat{ (Tari), 641, 643, 
644, 667 
Platiali (TAarida:) + see. 
Platéa, Port 
Platidna (TAaridva), 549: 
Platsa (IAdroa), 498, 
500, 502 
Platystomo 


(TAaravax:),' 


(TlAaraniiis),' 


(hart 


Pless{di (TMAcgol8:), Mt): 
288, 284. (See also 
Pelion, Mt.) 

Podogora —_(TMo8oyopii): 
611 

Podogord, Chani of, 367. 

Podolovitsa — (TloBoAo- 
Biraa) 824 


Polians beets (TloAtava. 
Muxp4), 38 
Polini (itenéo, 
489 
Police, 124, 
230, 
251, 
269, 
308, 
315, 
331, 
396, 
418, 
442, 
465, 
492, 
536, 
571, 


485, 


200, 
239, 
259, 
278, 
804, 
316, 
387, 
408, 
419, 
452, 
475, 
512, 
561, 
601, 


Politics, 84, 86, 94, 95, 
96, 108, 17 
Politika (Horcrixd), 248 
Polttsa (Tlodraa), 377 
Polyéna (IoAvdva), 503 
Polyandrion (IloAvdy- 
dpov) tumulus, 238 
Polytechnic of Athens, 
181, 182, 200 
Polydéndri (TodvBévzpe), 
293 


Pontikokastro (Tovreed- 
kaorpo), 716 

Pontinés(Iovrids),Mt., 
422, 719 


Popular language, 113- | 


\ 115. (See also Lan- 
guage) 

Population, 72, 76, 81, 
168-172, 554, (See also 
under specific towns) 

Poretzoi — (Iloper (oi), 

!_ 577 

Port (Hopf), 294 

Péros (Ilépos), 76, 162, 

)_ 897, 415, 418 

Poros, Bay of, 415 

Porphyry, 454, 459 

Renoviten (eppoRiee 


Punalboe (Tloprdixos) R., 


\Portari (Toprapié), 284 

‘Portes (IIdpres: Route 

| 898), 585, 586 
GREECE 
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Pértes pass (Route 50), 
876, 380, 381, 387 

Portes pass (Route 60B), 
24, 426, 428, 432 


416 
Porto Kalio (Iépro Ka- 
duo), 478, 480, 505 
Porto” Mandri (Tiépro 
Mdvdp:), 703 
Ports and harbours: 
general remarks, 
186, 161-162 
E. coast (intluding 
Attica and Eu- 
boea), 201-202, 
230, 239, 241, 248, 
249, 250, 253, 254, 
255, 256, 276, 277, 
278, 279, 283, 284, 
289, 391, 392, 894, 
397, 672, 680, 685 
W. coast (to gulf of 
Patras), 309, 815, 
316, 317, 319, 323, 
824, 327, 329, 330, 
331, 332, 333,564- 
565, 567, 614 
gulf of Corinth, 
259, 319, 333, 834, 
396, 401,564-565, 
614, 615, 616-617, 
630, 631, 638 
Peloponnese: E. 
and SE. coasts, 
394,407, 408, 411, 
414, 415, 416, 418, 
419, 420, 435, 442, 
448, 446, 447, 448, 
449, 450, 452, 455, 
460, 462, 476, 479; 
w. andSW. coasts, 
477,478, 482-483, 
498, 500, 501,502, 
508, 504, 505, 507, 
508, 509, 510, 512, 
518, 516, 518, 521, 
522, 582, 534, 536, 
337, 588, 567,571, 
572-573 
Poseidonfa (THocetdavia), 
892, 395, 396 
Post ‘and post offices, 
173-174, 200. (See also 


3c 


PértoChéli (HdproXérs), | 
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specific 
P. villages) 
otimi = (Ilordyt 
702 ( ee 
Potamiad (Moraya: Route 
12 A), 243, 727 
Potamid, Ano and Kato 
(Route 95), 628 
Potamia R. (Route27B), 
293 
Pétamo (Iérapo), 460, 
461 
Potamotli (MorapobAr) 
stream, 665 
Potamotnia (Iorapov- 
via), 241 
Pottery, 397 
Pouléthra (THovAjOpa), 
446 
Poultry, 90, 146 
Pointa (Modvza), 
317, 330 
Pourlia (TloupAta), 666 
Pournaréki (Movpvapd- 
ke) pass, 229, 654 
Pournariot, Kalyvia 
(KadvBio. TMovpvapiod), 
362 
Pournarékastro (Tlovp- 
vapbxacrpo), 595, 596 
Pourno (Ilodpvo), 246 
Powder-factories and 
magazines, 202, 205, 
221. (See also Dyna- 
mite). 
Pozzolana, 151, 152 
Prémanta, 377 
Prastés (IIpagrés), 439 
Prastés valley, 439 
Prevetés (IIpeBerés) 
bridge, 591, 597 
Préveza (TIpéBe(a), 66, 
167, 174, 316, 317, 
376, 640 
Préveza strait, 317, 330 
Prickly pear: see Pears 
Prisons, 121, 128-124 
Prodsteion (Mpodorevov), 
501 
Prédromos (Ipdé8popos), 
326 
Proérna(Mpoépya) ruins: 
see Gynaikékastro 
Promyri (Mpopdpt), 283 


towns and 


R, 


66, 
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Prénoia (Tpévoa), 407, 
409, 721 

Pronunciation, 110-113, 
198 

Prophétes Elias (Mpog7- 
ys HAlas), Mt., 420 

Prosg6li (Mpocyda:) Mts., 
14 

Proskyna (Upooxvva), 
255 

Prossés (Ipwoads), 186, 
345, 852, 354, 357 

Prossés R., 354 

Prostovds (IlpooroBas), 
353 


Prostovitsa (IpooroBir- 
oa), 591, 598 

Prote (Mpwry) island, 
520 


Protestants, 129 

Protocol of 1830, 61 

Prussia, 64 

Psachna (Wayva), 21, 
245, 246, 247, 248° 


Psari (Wapa) island, 
58, 419. (See also 
Volume II) 


Psard, Mt., 252 

Psara, Néa: see Erétria 

Psdri (Yap: : Route 61), 
430 

Psdri (Route 81 B), 527 

Psiri (Route 88), 570 

Psiri, Mt. (Route 64), 
434, 444, 445, 446, 
458 

Psaromyta (WYapopira), 
Cape, 334 

Psathépyrgos (YaOénup- 
yos), 612, 615, 711 

Psilé Déndra (Yad 
Aévtpa), 289 

Psilé Koryphé (¥:A} 
Kopu¢7), Mt., 328 

Psilé Panagid (W:A} 
Tlavayia), Mt., 310, 
311 

Psilé Riche (¥:A} ‘Pax7), 
Mt., 266 

Peophis (¥apis) ruins, 


Poyohré (Wuxpé), Mt, 
38, 523 
Pteles (IIredes), 277, 278 
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Ptéri (Iirépi), 619 

Ptéri, Mt., 31, 618, 619 

Public life, 95-96. (See 
also Politics) 

Pulse, 363. (See also 
Beans and Lentils) 
Purist language, 115. 
(See also Language) 

Pyla (Maa), 512 

Pyli (vas), 249 

Pylos (IlvAos), 128, 191, 
482, 507, 508, 510, 
511, 512, 514, 515, 
517, 518, 519 

Pyrgeté (Mupyerd), 289, 

y 
Pyros (Ildpyos : 
2), 243 

Pyrgos (Route 75, mile 
213), 501 

Pyrgos (Route 75, mile 
394), 479, 508 

Pyrgos (Route 80), 520 

P¥rgos (Route 83), 122, 
198, 154, 172, 585— 
586; communica- 
tions, 192, 524, 582, 
535, 586, 537, 588, 
539, 540, 548, 559, 
B6l, 562, 575, 576, 
581, 583, 587, 589, 
593, 597, 599, 704, 
716, 717, 724 

Pyrgos (Route 94), 94 

Pyrgos (Route I), 647 

Pyrgos-Katékolo Rail- 
way, 537, 637, 638, 
704, 717 

Pyrgos-Kypariss{a-Zev- 
golatié Railway, 524, 
638, 705, 706, 716, 
722, 724-725 

Pyrgos plain (Route 83), 
32, 141, 581, 575 

Pyrnaki (Iluprde), 243 

Pyrri (Tluppi: Route 7), 
224, 650 

Pyrri (Route 85), 542 


Route 


Q 
Quails, 459, 480, 505 


R 


Rachais' (‘Pdxas : Route 
24 A), 277 

Rachais (Route 89 A), 
580 

Rachi (‘Paxi), 651 

Rachova (‘PaxwBa), 629 

Radovizi (‘PadoBi.), 877 

Rafti (Pair), 550 


Raftépoulo  (‘Pavréov- 
do), 864 
Railways: 

general _informa- 


tion, 184,637-640, 
(See also specific 
lines and routes 

Light, 209, 619,626- 
627, 628 

projected, 470, 474, 
640, 654, 670, 708, 
27 


stations, 201, 203, 
565, 638, 689, 641, 
645, 646, 680, 729, 
(See also under 
specific railways) 
Rainfall, 35, 86, 38-89, 
48-49, 184-135, 136, ; 
147, 188, 404, 558 yg 
Raisins, 538, 564 
Raphéna (‘Pagiva), 208 
Raphte (‘Pagry: Route 
85), 543 
Raphte, Port (Route 6), 
207, 217 5 
Rapaiine (Payén 290, 
291, 
Rape (Papers) 381 
Rapsommati —_ (‘Payop- 
pare), 474, 490 
Rasina (‘Pasiva), 464 
Rasteré (‘Pacrepé), 420 . 
Rechéa (‘Pyxéa), 449 
Rekouni (‘Pexovn), 544, 
559 
Religion, 88, 91-98, 97, ' 
100-101, 116, 125-, 
129, 170, 520 : 
Rendina (‘Peytiva), 3741 
Rénesi (‘Péve: Route | 
85), 544 
Rénesi (Route 90), 590 | 
Rengini (‘Peyyix), 232 


Rénglia (‘PyyyAca), 501 
Reouzi (‘Peod(c), 241 
Resin, 155 
Retentoit (‘Perevr0d),587 
Réthymno = (‘Pédupvo), 
129, 172 
Retotini (‘Perod:), 569, 
570, 571, 572, 575 
Rétsani (‘Pércav), 292 
Rets6na (‘Peroava), 236 
Revenues, 163, 164, 165. 
(See also Finance, 
, Monopolies, andTaxa- 
F tion) 
Révma, Megalo (MeydAo 
‘Pedpa), 208 
Revolution of 1862, 62 
Revolvers: see Fire- 
arms 
Rhamnus (‘Papvois) : see 
‘ Ovridkastro 
Rhion (‘Piov), 128, 319, 
614, 711. (See also 
;_ Kastro Roumelias) 
Bhion, Cape, 613 
Bhion, Plain of, 31 
Rhodes (‘Pédos), 53. (See 
f_ also Volume IT) 
Rice, 136, 146, 881, 403 
Rifles: see Fire-arms 
Rigani (‘Piyam), Mt., 
820, 341, 842 
Ridlo (‘Piddo), 570 
Ripesi (‘Pémeot), 526 
Risovo (‘PicoBo), 585 
Rité (‘Pird), 411 
Rivers and streams, 35, 
173, 185, 674. (See also 
1 Torrents and Fords) 
iRivios (‘PiBtos), Lake, 
314, 315 
Rizéreion Seminary ,133 
Rizes (‘Pifes), 442 
Rizi (‘Pé(:) plain, 268 
Rizémylo — (‘PrCspvdo: 
Route 26), 287, 294, 
295 


Rizémylo (Route 95), 
627, 712 
Is: general re- 
marks, 183-184, 196 
Rogol (‘Pwryoi), 620 
Roiné (‘Poivé), Mt., 720 
Roitika (‘Potria), 714 


INDEX 


Roman Catholics, 53, 
61, 62, 82, 83, 126- 
127, 129, 170, 199 

Romanot —(‘Pwpavod), 
Chani of, 517, 519, 
520 

Romanot R., 518, 519 

Romans, 52, 72, 73, 78 

Roémesi (‘Papeor), 575 

Romiof, 72, 73 

Romoustaphé (‘Pwpov- 
orapa), 514 

Rotiga (‘Podya) bay, 329 

Roumania and Rou- 
manians, 78, 80, 81 

Rouph (‘Podp) station, 
646 

Rouphids, Chani of the 
(Xdvt rod ‘Poupia), 542 

Rouphids (‘Pougias) R. : 


see Alpheios R. and 


Ladon R. (Arcadia) 

Rousiko (‘Povowo), Mt., 
31, 619, 628 

Rotsou (‘Povoov), 275, 
872 

Roustépoulos Academy, 


Rousvanaga (‘PovaBa- 
vaya), 474, 487 
Rowitsi (‘Pobrat), 474, 


(‘Pofid), B51 

ta (‘PoBidra), 575 

Roviés (‘PoBiés), 250 

Russia, 37, 62, 162, 176, 
331, 448, 513; policy 
in Greece, 58, 59, 61, 
63, 64, 65, 68 

Rye, 144 

s 

Sabalf (Samadi), 306 

Sabainaga (Zapndvaya), 
570, 571, 588 i 

Sabériza  (Zapndpi(a), 
415 A 

Sacharitsa (Zaxapiroa), 
Mt., 708 

Sagéika (Zayéixa), 569, 
715 


Sagid (Saya), Mt., 476, 
479 
8o2 
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Sagmatis 
Mts., 649 

Saitas (Sairas), Mt., 425, 
594, 595, 604, 607, 
618, 624 

Sakalir (Zaxaddp), 287 

Sakarétsi (Zaxapérot), 
368, 369 

Salagora (Zadayopd), 317 

Salamis (Zadapis: is- 
land), 69, 162, 174, 203, 
204, 391, 396, 708; in- 
habitants, 76 

Salamis Arsenal, 204, 
221, 222, 708 

Salamis ferry: 
Pérama 

Salamis town : see Kou- 
louri 

Salamvrid (ZadAapBpa: 
Route 24 A) R., 278, 
282 

Salamvrid R. (Route50): 
see Peneios R. 

Salmeniko (Zadpevixo) 
R., 613, 614, 615 

Salmenikou, Kalyvia 
(KaavBia ZaApevixov), 
614 

Salona (Zdawva), 128, 
184, 186, 188, 219, 
220, 228, 258, 259, 
261," 335, 336, 388, 
339, 352, 689, 640, 
654 

Salona bay (or Bay of 
Krissa), 60, 258, 259 

Salonica (Zadovinn, Oéa- 
cadovinn), 71, 80, 95, 


(Zayparas) 


see 


119, 129, 131, 144° 
156, 160, 161, 162, 
164, 166, 167, 170, 
172, 174, 200, 218, 
220, 269, 288, 383, 
384, 638, 639, 641, 
642, 643, 644, 646, 
667 


Salonica-Monastir Rail- 
way, 639, 640, 643, 
666, 667. 

Salonica-Uskiib Rail- 
way, 666, 667 

Salt, 151, 152, 455, 499, 
570, 645 
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Samari (Zapdpe), 322 
Samik6n (Zapexdv), 531, 
534, 724 


Samos (2épos), 167, 
170, 172. (See also 
Volume II) 


Sandini (Zavrdn), 494 

Sandava (ZavrdBa) R, 
499, 500 

Sdnga (Zdyya), 428 

San Nikélo bay: see 
Hagios Nikélaos bay 

Santa Maura (3dévra 
Maiipa) : see Lefkas 

Santa Maura, Fort, 331, 
332 

Santaméri (Zavrapépe), 
585, 589, 590 

Santaméri Mts. 32, 
569, 584, 585, 586, 
715 

San Viv (2dv BiB) : see 
Prophétes Elias 

Saracens, 53 

Sarakinida(Zapamvdda), 
524 

Sardnda Pétamos (%a- 

ivra Wérapos) R., 

424, 442, 468, 469, 
720 

Saratzds (Sapar(as), 509 

Saravali  (ZapaBéa.), 
596, 597 

Sardinina. (Sapdivva), 
314 

Sarmousakli 
anni), 276 

Saromata (Zapopdra), 
Mt., 189, 227, 228, 
233, 653, "654 

Saronic gulf, 411, 709 

Sartzilir (Zapr(iadp), 
287, 294 

Satémbasi (Sarépqaor), 
388 

Savvalia  (%aBBdAr2), 
574 

Savvani (Safari), 610 

Schematari(Zx7parTdGp1), 
210, 211, 224, 237, 
642, 646, 649, 668 

Schematdri-Chalcis 
Railway, 237, 641, 
649, 668 


(Sappou- 


INDEX 


Schisté (Zx.o74), 260, 
261, 262, 263 
Schoinos (Zxoivos), 393 
Schools, 180-132, 135, 
269, 278, 288, 342, 
408, 556, 564. (See 
also Education and 
under Athens) 
Seliana (SeAcava), 629- 
Selianitika (ZeAcavérica), 
711 
Selim Tsaousi 
Toaoda:), 574 
Selinitsa 
501 
Sélitsa, Ano 
Sérrtoa), 499 
Sélitsa, Kato, 499 
Selitsani (ZeA/roar),289 
Sephéri Bey (Sepép: 
Mréq), 209 
Sepélia (ZerdAra), 221, 
708 


(SeAlp 


(Ava 


Serbia, 70, 71 

Serbo-Bulgarian Trea- 
ty, 70 

Sériphos (Zépigos) 
land, 149, 151. 
also Volume IT) 

Sermenfko (Zeppevixo) 
R., 386 

Serrés (Seppés), 131, 151, 
167, 170, 172 

Séssa (Eéooa), Mt., 524, 
725 

Shar Mts., 11 

Sheep, 98, 104, 136, 137, 
139, 145, 146,- 156, 
207, 454, 459, 518, 
553, 554, 563, 595, 632 

Shipbuilding, 154, 161- 
162, 258, 420, 537, 
565 

Shipping, 156, 157-162, 
178, 201, 202. (See 
also Ports, Shipbuild- 
ing, and Mercantile 
marine) 

Shkyp, 75 

Shkypetars, 75 

Sidchou (2:éxov), 650 

Sidmi (Zar), 386 

Siaterlf, Kato (Karw 
ZtarepAi), 268, 299 


is- 
(See 


(ZeAwiroa), « 


Sidtista (Sér107a), 382 : 

Sicyon (Suvdv), Ruins 
of, 633 

Sidera (%l5npa) bridge, 
359 


Siderdkastro —_(X:5npd- 
” naorpo), 526, 528, 582, 
725, 


Sigodni (Sryoin), 602 
Silk, 98, 186, 140, 144, 
154, 157, 298, 305, 
419, 425, 468, 465, 
483 
Silver, 148, 149, 150, 
152, 157. (See also 
Lead) 
Simia (Sia), 251 
Stmiza (Ziju(a), 404. | 
Simépoulo (Ztpémovdo), 
589 
Simou (Zipov), 350 
Sindno (2wayvo) : 
Megalépolis 
Siogmbasi (Z:ovpnact), 
269 
S{phnos (Zigvos) island, 
149, 150, 151. (See 
also Volume II) 
Sitista (Scriora), 847 
Sitsova (ZiraoBa), 496 
Sivista (ZiBora), Gorge 
of, 865 
Skala (Z«d@Aa: 
66), 453 
Skala (Route 72 A), 
481, 485, 498, 722, 
Skdles (SdAes) pass, 
24, 426, 429 
Skaphidaki (Zxagprdden), 


See, 


Route 


Skaphidakia, Palid, 421 
Skaphidia  (Sxagubid), 
537, 716 
Skaramangi = (Zeapa- 
payya) convent, 221. 
Skaramangé, Mt., 21, 

190, 203, 221, 293, 708 
Skardamotila (ZuapSa- 
ota) : see Bee 
myle 
Skarmitsa (xvépuiros), 
272, 643, 645 
Skarmitsa-Domoké ste- 
tion, 643, 645, 662 


Skendéraga 

a), 282 

Skéti (Seére or Sadr), 
298 


(Snevré- 


Skiida (Emada), 591 

Skipetars : see Shkype- 
tars 

‘Skipeza (Suiwe(a), Mt., 
24, 425, 481, 624 

Gklitaina (ZAdrava), 
380 


Sklavochéri 
xap:), 464, 465 

Sklerou (SxAnpod), 589 

Skléthro (S«AHOpo), 294 

Skéna (Z«iva): see 
Paloukoréchi, Mt. 

Skopés (Zxonds), Mt., 
716 


(#AaBo- 


Skordi (Sudpd:) : — see 
Olympos, Mt. (Attica) 

Skortsinou (Zxoprowod), 
478 

Skoteiné (Sxorew?), 428, 
430 


Skoteiné, Pass of, 431 
Skoteing R., 431 
Skoteiné Langadi (Exo- 
avd Aayndd) R., 463 
Skotiné (Sxorwa) R., 666 
Skotinf Voundé (Sorwi 
Bows), 22, 248, 246 
| Skototissa (2xoroicca), 
Ruins of, 689 
Skoulikaryd (ZxovAcca- 
pud) stream, 377 
Skoipa (Suoina), 631 


Skoupéiko(Zxovméixo)R , | 
30, 631 


Skoupi (Sxodmi), 579 
Skotira (Sxodpa), 458 
Skourochéri — (oupo- 
-_ xiipx), 587, 576, 716 

i Boars (Sxoipra) plain, 


bekoutast (seovrdp:), 478 

Skoutari bay, 478 

Skripo (Zeprx0d), 219, 
296, 281, 651 

Skroponéri (S«porovépr) 
bay, 256, 257 

Skroponéri, Mt., 255, 
256 


Skjros (Xxipos) island, | 


INDEX 


60, 149, 151. (See also 
Volume II) 

Slavs, 58, 72, 73, 74, 75 

Smarlina (ZyapaAiva), 532 

Smérna (Spépva); Mt., 
584, 549 

Smigos (Syryds) R., 15, 
378, 378, 379, 385, 
386 

Smékovo (SpdHoBo : 
Route 28), 274 

Smokovo (Route 43), 
339, 371 

Smolidtikos (Zpodwi- 
wos) R., 17 

Smyla (ZpvAa), 540 

Snow, 39, 185, 223, 379, 
462, 482, 495, 553, 
599, 632 

Soap-works, 154, 202, 
222, 230, 419, 508 

Soboniko (Zopumoviko), 
353, 354 

Social conditions, 86- 
108 

Société Hellénique de Vins 
et Spiritueux, 142, 153, 
154 


Société Meétallurgique du 
Lavrion, 149, 150, 216 

Solaki (ZoAd«), 486 

Sélos (2dAos), 621 

Sophades (Zopades), 271, 
274, 297, 298, 803, 
871, 874, 690, 691 

Sophaditikos (Zopadir:- 
nos) R.: see Pentamy- 
los R. 

Sophik6 (Sopeed), 411 

Sopi (Sam), 587 

Sopoté (Zomwrd), 578, 
579, 610 

Sords (Zwpds), Mt., 224, 
236, 649 

Sorovich (SépoBrrs), 640 

Sorovighi (ZwpoBiyA:), 
308, 313 

Séste (Shor), 588 

Soudend (Zovderd), 602, 
605, 620 

Souléika (Zovdéina), 596 

Souleiménaga, (ZovAci- 
pavaya), 572 

Soulés (Zourés), 335 
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Soulétsi (Sovrérar), 272 

Souli (ZovAr : Route 90), 
589 

Souli (Route 91), 596 

Sotli (Route 95), 634 

Souli, Ano (“Avw Foor: 
Route 4), 209 

Soulima (ZovdAiwa), 526 

Soulingri  (Sovdrrdpr : 
Route 7), 225 

Soulindri ravine (Route 
57), 409 

Sotinion : see Sunium 

Sourld (ZovpAa), Mt., 
300, 689 

Sourpi (Zoipm), 278, 282 

Sousdki (Zovedmr), 394, 
709 

Soustidni(Zoveridv),471 

Souvala (ZovBada: Route 
24.A), 277 

Souvala, Ano (“Avw Xov- 
Bada: Route 7), 228, 
653 


Souvala,Kito (Route 7), 
228, 654 

Souvard6(ZovBapis), 620 

Spaides (Znaides), 236, 
237 


Spanish inhabitants of 
Greece, 83 

Spanochéri (SravoxHpr), 
486 


Sparta (ndpry), 107, 
128, 154, 184, 192, 
465-466 ; communi- 
cations, 184, 433, 438, 
440, 442, 448, 
445, 
452, 
458, 
466, 
472, 
490, 
640 

Sparta, Plain of, 29, 
140, 192, 488, 461, 
462, 465-466, 468 

Spartid (Sapa), Mt., 
232 

Spartisis (Smaprias); 853 

Spartos (Zndpros), 329 

Spata (Zxd7a: Routes 4 
and 6), 207, 208, 217 
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Spata (Route 5 B), 218 

Spata (Route 88), 570 

Spathari(Saasap:: Route 
18), 249 

Spathdri 87), 
560 

Spelia (Zn9A1d), 289, 290, 
291 


(Route 


Spercheios (Smepyxerds) 
R., 18, 19, 188, 189, 
229, 230, 238, 234, 
270, 271, 389, 348, 
360, 361, 362, 370, 
651, 654, 659 

Spercheiés station, 641, 
658 

Spercheios valley, 219, 
229, 8835, 344, 348, 
651. (See also Lamia 
and Phthiotis) 

Sperchougid (Zmepxov- 
yd), 484 

Spétsai (Séroa) island 
and town, 58, 76, 413, 
416, 419, 420 

Spetsopotla  (Zmera0- 
movAa), 420 

Sphacteria (Zpaxrnpia) 
island, 512, 513 

Sphagid (gaya): see 
Sphacteria island 

Sphakiotes, 74 

Sphinx, Mt.: see Phagas, 

Mt. 

Spindssa (Zmwdoaa), 371 

Spirélou (Smpédov), 385 

Spfria (=ripa), Mt., 406 

Spirits, 153, 157, 280, 
536 

Spodidna (Znod:dva),592, 
599 


Spoldita (Sroddira), 811, 
818, 315, 867, 368 
Sponges, 157, 397, 408, 
416, 419, 420 

Sporades : see Northern 
Sporades 

Stagous (Srdyous): see 
Kalabika 

Stakdsi (Sraxdax), 278 

Stéklia (Srdedta) Mts., 
147, 310, 811, 318, 
322 

Stamata (Zrapdra), 218 


INDEX 


Stamnd (Srapva), 308, 
310, 326, 671 

Stanidtes (Sravdres), 
211 

Sténou (Zrdvov), 815 

Stavl6 (Zravad), 344 

Stavri (Sravpi), Cape, 
478, 479 

Stavri peninsula, 478, 
479 

Stavrodrémi tou Méga 
(Sravpodpéue rod Méya), 
262 


Stavrés (Sravpds), Cape, 
277 


Stavrés Mts., 14 

Steamship lines, 178, 
255, 395 

Stemnitsa (Zreyviroa), 
475, 554, 555, 561, 


612, 729 

Stend (Sreva) pass 
(Route 83), 311 

Stené (revj: Route 


12 C), 245, 246, 247, 
248 

Stené (Route 21): see 
Schisté 


Stené Gonid (rev) 
Tamd), 823 
Stend (Srevé : Route 


60 A), 424, 720 
Stendé (Route 94), 622 
Stend bridge (Route 
43), 336, 337 
Stend pass (Route 43), 
335, 336, 337, 346, 
350, 351 
Sténoma (=révwpa), 359, 
363 
Stenyclarium  (Zrevv- 
#Adpiov) plain, 34 
Stephanid (Srepand), 
458, 468 
Stephanossafous (Zrega- 
vwocaious), 881, 694 
Stérna (Erépva), 407, 
426, 427 
Stimanga 
406, 429 
Stfris (Srips), 262 
Stombi (Srdpm), 712 
Stémio (Sréut0), 681 
Stémion tes Panagids 


(Srupd-yra), 


(2répmov 7ijsMavaya:), 
529 
Sto Plétano, Chani (Xén 
ord TAdravo), 858 
Stotingo (Srosyyo), 887 
Stouira (Srodpa), 22, 241 
Stratos (Srpdros) ruins, 
318 
Stravotsali 
cant), 277 
Streams: see Rivers 


Streganids (Srpryands), 
353 
Stréphi (Srpége: 


Route. 
77), BAL 4 
Stréphi (Route 85), 540, 
541, 716 
Strézova (SrpéoBa),579, 
611 : 


(ZrpaBir- 


Stromi (Srp), 888“! 

Strophyli  (Srpopva), 
701 : 

Stropones (Srpénoves), 5 
246 

Stroman (Srpovyyais), » 

(Zrpoira) 


see Tholé , 


Bteoritel 
5383 

Strovitsi R.: 
R. 


(Srpupdv or , 

Srpodpe) R., 178 

Stylis (Zrvais), 188, 230, , 
275, 276, 295, 642, 
645, 659, 669 

Stylis gulf: see Maliac 
gulf 

Stymphalus (Sruppa- 
Xia), Lake, 200, 406, 
428, 430, 481, 624, 
625 

Stymphalus plain, 28, 
30, 623, 626, 682, 634 

Styrphaka (Srvpaxa), 
270, 659, 660 

Styx (=rdg) R., 30, 621, 
622, 628, 712 

Suda (Sod8a) bay, 162 

Suffrage, 116, 119 

Sugar, 135, 137 

Sulphate of lime, 152 

Sulphur, 151, 152 

Sunium (Zovnor), Cape, 
190, 206 


Struma 


Superstition: see Re- 
ligion 

Supreme Court of Ap- 
peal : see Justice 

Survey of Greece, 6, 7 

§véna (=Bjva), 502 

Svirow (ZBipov), 629 

Sychena, Ano (‘Ava Xu- 
xevd), 613 

Sychené, Kato, 613 

Sykémino (2vedpuvo), 
211 

Sykéa (Sueéa: Route 

66), 451, 456 

Spkid (Zuma : Route 48), 

338 

Sykia (Route 95), 633, 
113 


Syllimna (SvAdAipva), 
490, 558, 554, 555, 
561 

Synevré (ZuveBps), 629 

Syngrélou (Svy«pédov), 
844 


“Syngrés (Zvyypés), Bou- 

>» levard, 198 

;Synfsta (Suviora), 348 

Synora (Zvvopa): see 
Pappapodli 

Syntekno(Svvrexvo) ; see 
Pantiépoulos 

Syra (Svpos), 107, 123, 
129, 150, 154, 160, 
161, 162, 166. 167, 
172, 173,174, 202 ; cli- 
mate, 41, 42, 43, 44, 
45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 
51. (See also Volume 
ue 


Syrbini (Zupyméyt), 578, 
, 610 
Sfrtzi (Spr (i), 236 

Sfrizt Hypaton station, 


Syvista (SUBiora), 622 


T 


Tabakl{ (Tapnaxd‘), 297 

Taenarum (Tatvapov) : 
see Matapan, Cape 

Taka (Taxa) marsh, 469, 
472, 723 


INDEX 


Tanagra (Tdva 211 
ous yp2), 211, 


Taousdni (Taovadn), 375 

Tapia (Téma), 277 

Tarapsa (Tdpaya), 468, 
464 


Tardtsa (Taparoa), 265, 
280 

Tartdri (Taprép:), Mt., 
610 


Tatari (Tardp), 268, 270 

Tatirna (Tardpva), 
Bridge of, 359, 360, 
365, 366, 367 

Tatérna, Kastro, 359, 
365, 866 

Tatdérna monastery and 
village, 345, 359, 
365 

Tatéi (Taréi), 119, 209, 
210, 647, 648 

Tatéi-Dekelefa station, 
647 

Tavérna (TaBépva), 516 

Tavla (TadAa), Chani of, 
535 

Taxation, 117, 121, 122, 
164, 165 

Taxidrches (Tafidpyns) 
monastery, 618 

Taygetus — (Taiyeros), 
Mt., 28, 29, 34, 108, 
149, 151, 191, 192, 
445, 461, 468, 
464, 466, 467, 
470, 472, 473, 
474, 482, 484, 
486, 495, 496, 
497, 498, 499, 500, 
501, 502, 553, 722 

Tegea (Teyéa), 425, 442 

Tegea, Plain of, 424 

Teichio (Terx:d), 436 

Tekelf (Texeac), 306 

Tekés (‘Texés), 268 


Telegraphs, 173-174, 
642, 676. (See also 
specific towns) 

Telephones, 173-174, 
203. (See also specific 
towns) 

Teméni (Tenévt), 627, 
711, 712 


Tempe (Tépm7), Vale of, 
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17, 187, 285, 288, 388, 
665, 
Temperature, 35, 36-37, 
42-47 


Ténos (Tivos), 83, 92, 
129, 151. “(See’ also 
Volume IL) 

Térnova (TépoBa), 843 

Tetrigi (Terpdy), Mt., 
33, 486, 527, 728 

Thana (@dva), 470 

Thana, Ridge of, 723 

Tharrotnia (@appodwa), 
244, 247 

Thasos (@dos), 152, 167, 
170, 174. (See also 
Volume II) 

Thebes (78a: or ©78a), 
20, 107, 124, 187, 189, 
190, 209, 214,’ 215, 
218, 220, 224, 235, 
237, 238, 255, 258, 
391, 398, 646, 649, 
650, 651, 708 

Thebes, Plain of, 
219, 220, 223, 
236, 258 - 

Theoldges 
438, 468 

Theophilou (@copirov), 
711 


189, 
224, 


(@cordyos), 


Théra (@fpa), 83, 90, 
107, 129, 151, 167; 
climate, 41, 42, 48, 
44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 
50, 51 

Therianow  (@¢piavod), 
566, 584 

Theriké (@epixd): see 
Thoriké 

Thermési (@eppfjor), 415 

Thermopylae  (@eppo- 
médat), 187, 189, 220, 
227, 228, 229, 230, 
288, 234, 335, 653 

Thesefon (Oncefov) sta- 
tion: see under Athens 

Thespiae (@eomal), 
Ruins of, 235 

Théspius (@éomos) R. : 
see Kanavari R. 

Thessalian plains, 17- 
18, 78, 187, 264, 265, 
266, 271, 272, 274, 
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275, 
294, 
301, 
372, 
386, 
672, 
696 
Thessalian 
639, 670, 
(See also 
routes) 
Thessaly : 
administration, 
269, 304 
agriculture, 97, 135, 
187, 138, 139, 148, 
144, 145, 146, 154. 
(See also specific 


285, 
295, 
308, 
376, 
387, 
674, 


288, 
296, 
304, 
379, 
661, 
685, 


293, 
300, 
370, 
380, 
662, 
686, 


Railway, 
672-684, 
specific 


products, and 
routes under 
Communications 
below) 


climate, 37, 39, 41, 
42-43, 44-45, 46- 
Ps 47, 48-49, 50-51 
communications : 
see Reutes 22-32, 
49-51 and I (iv, 
v), V, VI, VE and 
pp. 184, 185, 186, 
187 


history, 62, 64, 65- 
67, 160, 168. (See 
also Military topo- 
graphy) 

physical geography, 
il, 16, 18, 149, 
150, 151. (See also 
specific physical 


features, and 
routes under 
Communications 

above) 


population and in- 

habitants, 74, 77, 

78, 80, 82, 102, 

129, 168, 169 
Thévai : see Thebes 
Tholeré (@odepé), 633 
Thol6 (@oaé), 724 
Tholé R., 629, 724 
Thorik6é (@opixd), 703 
Thourfa (@ovpia), 484, 

488, 489, 721 


INDEX 


Thotrion (@ovptov) 
Mts., 652 

Thriasian plain (@p:a- 
oxdv nediov), 21, 708 

Thrénion (Opérov), 232 

Thunderstorms, 39, 183, 
553 

Thyréa 
Teichié 

Timber : see Wood 

Tiryns (Tipws), 408, 721 

Tobacco, 97-98, 107, 185, 
136, 137, 138, 189, 
148, 145, 146, 157, 
161, 163, 164, 187, 
230, 278, 303, 305, 
812, 322, 408, 404, 
407, 408, 417, 424, 
425, 427, 456, 465, 
564, 578, 645, 658, 
689 

Toibasi (Téipnace), 291 

Télo (Tédo), 409, 418 

Toplitsa (TomAiroa) R., 
667 

Topolia (Tom 3Aca : Route 
17), 254, 257 

Topédlia (Route 20), 260 


(@upéa): see 


Topélia R. (Route I, 
v), 666 

Toporista (Tomopiora), 
604 


Topouslir (Tomovodap), 
287, 294, 296, 686, 687 

Topsin (Toply), 666, 667 

Torrents, 183, 186, 321, 
341, 403, 440, 626, 
678, 674. (See also 
Rivers) 

Toéskesi (Téoxeor : Route 
72 A), 486 

Téskesi, Chaniof (Route 
90), 590 

Totsitsas, Michael, 92 


Yourkochéri — (Tovpro- 
xGpr), 292 
Tourkoléka (Toupio- 


Aga), 485, 488, 489 
Tourkomasl{ (Tovpio- 
paodl), 270 
Toirko Votni (Todpxo 
Bodv:), 701 
Tourlida (TovpAiéa), 309 
Tourntki (Tovprix:), 428 


Touvali (TovBéA:) hill, 
232 


Totzla-Kitro  (Tod(ra- 
Kirpo) station, 667 
Towns, 105-107, 122, 

172. (See also under 
specific names) 
Trachani (Tpaxav:), 268, 
280 
Trachéla (Tpaxmra) 
poe 
Trachiti (Tpayia:), 244 
Trachones (Tpdxaves), 
205 
Tracks: general re- 
marks, 184-185, 196 
Trade, 102, 186, 
162, 170, 202, 230, 
264, 303, 357, 
376, 
505, 
BIB, 
574, 
645, 673. 
(See also Commerce) 
Trades unionism, 108 
Tragan6 (Tpayavd), 571 
Tragos (Tpayos) R., 604, 
608 


Tragovouni (Tpayo- 
Boon), 227 

Trams and tramways, 
200, 202, 207, 249, 
482, 564, 566, 689, 
672, 699 

Transliteration, 196 

Transport: see Oxen, 
Mules, Pack-trans-% 
port and Carts 

Trdpeza (Tpdme(a), 712 

Trapezéna (Tpame(ava), 

a 

Treaty of 1864, 65; of 
Adrianople (1829), 59; 
of Berlin (1878), 65, 
69, 70; of Bucharest 
(1913), 71; of Lon- 
don (1827), 58, 59, 
61; of London 
(1882), 59, 61; of 
London (1918), 69, 71; 
of Succession (1863), 
61, 68; of Vienna 
(1815), 64 


Treklistra (TpexAiorpa) 
600 

Tremoulé = (Tpeuovdd) 
hill, 601 

Tret6 (Tpy7é), Pass of, 
40! 


Tridda (Tprdda), 247, 248 
Trichon{s (Tprxwvis) : see 
Agrinion, Lake 


Trikera (Tpixepa), 283, | 
Ps) 


Irfkera, Channel of, 283 
Trikéri (Tprxép:), Mt., 
889, 390, 391, 709 
Trikkala (Tpixkada : 
town: Route 31), 14, 
128, 154, 169, 172, 
304-305 ; communi- 
eations, 186, 187, 287, 
804, 3805, 807, 340, 
5, 376, 379, 380, 
384, 385, 386, 
388, 672, 674, 
680, 681, 686, 
687, 695 
rikkala (Route 95), 481, 
681, 682 
Trfkkala, Plain df: see 
Thessalian plains 
Trikkala, Province of : 
see under Thessaly 
Trikkalin6s(Tpanadivés) 
R., 804, 882, 888, 695 
Trikkalitikos (Tpicwadl- 
nuxos) R., 80, 618, 631, 
632 


Triklia (Tpixda), 718 


Trikorpho — (‘Tpixoppo), 
336 
Trikoipes, Charilaos, 


Trinesa (Tpivqaa), 453, 
454 


Tringia (Tpl-yeca), Mt., 15 

Triphylliénika (Tpepva- 
Audvina), 460 

Tripolis (TpimoAts): see 
Tripolitsa 

Tripolitsé_ (TproAirad), 
57, 107, 128, 154, 166, 
172, 424-425 ; com- 
munications, 191, 
192, 399, 420, 421, 
424, 425, 426, 428, 


429, 
434; 
441, 
452, 
470, 
487, 
495, 618, 
656, 557, 
625, 626, 634, 704, 
719, 720, 723, 728 
Tripétama (Tperéraya), 
576, 577, 578, 579, 
581, 586, 588, 593, 
598, 599, 610, 611 
Tripétama, Chani of, 
577, 578 
Tritsovo (TpitaoBo), Mt., 
350 


Trividi (Tp.Bi),337, 838 

Trizonia (Tpefwvea) 
island and village, 334 

Troezen (Tpor(qv), 414 

Trotpes (Tpotnns),Chani 
of, 549 

Tr¥pi (Tpim), 466, 467, 

497 


Trypi spring, 466 
Trypid (Tpumé), 628, 
712 


Trypiétiko (Tpumdrxo) 
R., 497, 498 

Tsagezi (Todye(:), 288, 
289, 292 


Tsdkones, 74, 439 

Tsakonika (Toaxavixa), 
Chani of, 353 

Tsamasi (Toapdor), 278, 
274 

Tsanarlés(TaavapaAys) R., 
18, 265, 268, 270, 271, 
272, 280, 281, 297, 
298, 299, 300, 301, 
302, 304, 305, 306, 
307, 374, 663, 674, 
682, 689 

Tsanarlés R., Bridge 
over, 683-684 

Tsangarida (Toayyapd- 
ba), 284 

Tsangl{ (Toayydd), 299 

Tsaousi (Toacdet), 486, 
524, 525 


| Tyaphéraga (Toapépaya), 
418 
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Tsaphéraga, Mt., 418 
Teapournid(Tearovprid), 


Tsiisi (Todor), 458 

Tsatmé (Tarp), 267 

Tsekotri (Toexovp.), Mt., 
350 


Tsemberoula (Toepme- 
pooAa) R., 549 
Tsepherémini (Toepepé- 
pint), 486, 498, 722 
Tserigo (Toepryo): see 
Kythera island 
Tsernikélo (Toeprixédo), 
Mt., 398 
Tsernitsa 
496 
Tsiachmati (Totaxpdre), 
272, 302 
Tsikerl{ (‘Towepd‘), 268, 
297 


(Toepvirca), 


Tsimberou “(Torunepod), 
723 


Tsimberoa, Mt., 472, 
478, 474 

Tsimova (ToipoBa): see 
Areoupolis 

Tsintsina (Toivrowa), 
458 


Tsidti (Tors), 805, 807, 
383 


Tsiotka (Tovodna), 542 

Tsipiané. — (‘Tormavd : 
Route 60 C), 428, 427, 
428, 429, 488, 435 

Tsipiand (Route 90) ,591, 
592 


Tsiragidtika (Toipayw- 
Tika) Mts., 295, 298 

Tsitéla (TorréAa), 447 

Tsitsiphiés (Tovraipeés) 
station, 699 

Tsitsdri (Torrodpt), 506 

Ts{va (ToiBa), 470 

Tsdgia (Toda), 575 

Tsdka (Todea), Mt., 459, 
469 

Tsopanlites (Toomavad- 
tes), 269, 659 

Tsormakli (Tooppaxat), 
270, 375 

‘Tsorotd (Towpora), 603 

Tsdrovo (TadpoBo), 434 

Tsouka (Toovxa), 362 
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Tsoukala (Toovxadé), 
584 

Tsoukalides (Toovxadd- 
bes), 263 
Tsoukaléika (Taovxa- 
déina), 714 
Tsoukalid (Tooveadid), 
505, 566 

Tsouldria (Toovddpia), 
287, 686 


Tsoumérka (Tooupépra), 
Mt., 18, 14, 186, 378 


aoungsnlas (tov 
na), Mt., 

Tsouphlaér ene 
272 


Tsournita (Toovpvéra), 
Mt., 15, 364, 885 

Turkey, 144, 160, 162, 
172, 176, 239, 881, 407 

Turkish rule in Greece, 
53, 56, 58, 59, 64, 67, 
69, 70, 76, 81-82,. 86, 
102, 103, 109, 129, 
185, 152, 378, 474, 
476, 492, 509, 564, 
561, 688, 665 

Turko-Italian War,1911, 
70 

Turks, 53, 57, 75, 81-82, 
85, 87, ‘02, 169, 171, 
264, 265, 267, 408 

“ Twenty-four Villages 
283 

Tymphrestus (Tuxppn- 
ards): see Velouchi, Mt. 

Tyrnavo (TupvaBo), 384, 
388 

Tyrés (Tupés), 443 

Teaizi (TCdiG), 517 

Tzakonians: seeTsdkones 

Txines (TCaves) R., 507, 


511 
Tzorvatz{ (TCopBar¢i), 
534 
Tzougrid (TCovyp:d), 329 
U 


United States of Ame- 
rica, 143, 150, 155, 
160, 171, 172, 176, 
642 ; emigration to, 
554, 559 


INDEX 


University: see under 
Athens 


Uskiib, 666 


v 


Vachlia (BéxAia), 560 
Vachot (Baxod), 477 
Vagia (Baya), 220, 224, 
235, 650 
Valarié (Badapid), 414 
Valimé (Badcpi), 628 
Valmida (BaAyd8a), 369 
Valonia oak, 157, 828, 
824, 462, 483, 502, 
564 
Valta (BaAra), 521 
Valtesiniko — (BaAreat- 
vino), 557, 604, 612 
Valtesinfko stream, 603 
Valtétsi (BaArérar), 490, 
723 


Valtsa (BdAroa), 633, 
634 

Vambika (Bapmdsa), 504 

Vamvakou (BapBaxod), 
440, 458 

Vanari (Bévap:), 888 

Vardsova (BapdooBa), 
Mt., 317, 818, 670 

Vardar R., 17, 178, 667 

Vardotsi (BapSodcr), 
Mt., 16, 19, 188, 885, 
336, 337, 388, 347, 351 

Vari (Bape), 204, 205 

Varia Révma (Bdpa 
‘Peipa), 319, 320, 341 

Variké (Bapixd) marsh, 
650 

Varnakas (Bapyaxas),328 

Varniikova (BapvaxoBa) 
monastery, 336 

Varnava (BapvdBa), 209 

Vartholomié —_(Bap8o- 
opis), 573, 574 

Vartholomié plain, 574, 
716 

Varvara (BapBapa), Mt., 
33 


Varvisena (BapBdceva), 
540, 583 

Varyani (Bdapvan), 260 

Varybépi  (Bapupwém : 
Route 12), 242 


Varybépi (Routes 28! 
and 48), 278, 861, 871 

Varybépi (Route 50), 
380 


Varybopi (Route 81 A), 
524 
Varytdda 


314, 367 
Vasaré (Bacapa), 468 


(Bapvréba), 


Vasili ‘(Baoia/), 272, 
305 
Vasiliko (Baotdxs: 


Route 11), 240 

Vasiliké (Route 15), 252 

Vasiliké (Route 95), 688 

Vasiliké (Route XXI), 
725, 

Vasilik6 R.( Route 47), 
353 

Vasiliko R. (Route 95), 
718 


Vasilitsi (BagsAirar), 509 

Vasilopétamo (Bao:do-! 
mérapo) R., 453 

Vasilépoulo —_(BaiAé- 
movno), 826, 828 

Vassos, Colonel, 67, 68 | 

Vathia (Baga: aoa 
11), 240, 244 

Vathia (Route 75), 505 | 

Vathrovoini —_(Badpo- 
Bod) hill, 239 

Vathy ‘ (Babs: Route: 
10 A), 210, 211, 287,: 
238, 668 

Vathy (Route 71), 481 : 

Vath¥, Port (Route 71):: 
see Ageranés 

Vathy Kévma (Baddi 
‘Petpa), 659 a 

Vatika (Barina) bay, Bs 
455, 


Vatika district, 28, 15 
456 

Vaténdas (Barévras), 248; 

Vatsounia (Barcound), 
380 

Vegetables, 90, 139, 145, 
146, 219, 241, "380, 
408, 404, ° 426, 455: 
459, 466, 518, 6454 
(See also Beans, Peas,i 
and Lentils) 

Veladva (Bedadpa), 364 ji 


Velatouri (BeAarodp:), 
Mt., 702 

Veleméchi (BeAnpdxe), 
579, 580 
Velemisti (BeAcpior:), 
882 

Velési (BeAéor), 382, 888 
Velestino (BeAeorivo),77, 
275, 278, 285, 286, 
295, 299, 300, 
672, 674, 
679, 680, 681, 
Veletziks  (BeAer (id), 
877 


Velf (Bedi), 512 
Veli Babi (Bed! Mnapna), 


248 

Vélia (BéAra), Mt., 601, 
605 

Veliés (BeAcés) valley, 
456 


Velika (BeAixa) stream, 
507, 511 

Velissistes (Bedwootdres), 

. 272, 661, 662 

Velitsa (BeAiroa), 227, 
228 


Velitsa-Tithoréa 
tion, 653 

Vell (BeAAG), 629 

Vellopotila (BeAAomovAa) 
island, 420 

Véllou (BéAAov), 6385, 
718, 714 

Velotichi (Bedoo x) Mts., 
11, 15, 344, 354, 856, 
360, 862, 363, 870 

Veloichovo(BeAovxoBo), 
Kastro of, 886 

Velouisia (BeAovoa), 240 

Velvina (BeABiva), 619 

Vendetta, 104 

Venetians, 58, 64, 69, 
82, 88, 239, 245, 829, 
880, 408, 408, 460, 
515, 516, 711 

Veneto (Bévero), 294 

Venichéra (Bevixdpa), 

| 258 

Venizélos, Elefthérios, 
68, 69, 70, 94, 95, 118, 

1 120 

Vérga (Bépya) R., 570 

‘ 


sta- 


677, | 


Vervitsa 


INDEX 


Vergouvitsa 
Birca), 629 
Verinou (Bepivov), 616 
Vernardéika — (Bepvap- 
déina), 711 
Vérria (Béppoa), 640 
Versitsi (Bepoiror), 579 
Versovd (BepooBa), 424, 
720 
Vérvaina 
442, 469 
Verviné (BepBih), 593 
Verviné R., 585, 586, 
588, 589, 590, 591, 
592 


(Bepyou- 


(BépBatva), 


(BepBirca : 
Route 88), 583 

Vervitsa (Route 87), 559, 
560, 581, 612 

Vervitsa R., 530 

Véseza (Béce(a), 
634 

Vesini (Beoin), 579 

Vidisova (BidicoBa), 524 

Viéna (Béva), Mt., 821, 
353 

Vigla (BiyAa), Hill of 
(Route 24 A), 277 

Vigla, Mt. (Route 42), 
333, 336 ; 

Vilia (Bikca: Route 7), 
215, 228, 390, 891 

Villages, 99, 101-104, 
122, 130, 188, 286, 879, 
479, (See also under 
specific names) 

Villia (BiAAra : Route 6), 
216 

Villidri (BaAdcdps), Chéni 
of, 228 

Vines and vineyards, 
97-98, 135, 186, 187, 
138, 189, 140, 141, 
142, 145, 158, 187, and 
under specific routes 
or provinces. (See also 
Grapes, Currants, and 
Raisins) 

Viniani (Bian), 363 

Viniani, Bridge of, 359, 
368, 865 

Vinoitka (Buodxa), Mt., 


Mt., 


32 
Vistritsa (Brorpiroa),251 
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Vistritsa R., 17, 178, 667 
Visvadi (BioRad:), $34 
Vitrin{tsa (Birpivirca), 
334, 835, 336, 3387, 
ints 346, 362 
achisti — (BAaxed 
veh (Braxedrn), 
Viicho (BAdxo), Mt. 
seh XO), ’ 


Viachokerdsia (BAaxo- 
epdcra), 469 

Viachomandra (BAaxo- 
Havtpa) bridge, 320 

Viachorraphte (BAaxop- 
paprn), 545 

Vlachs, 77-81, 92, 876 

Vika (BAd«a), 526 

Vlasis (BAacua), 576,577, 
599 : 

Viasia R., 596, 598, 599, 
600, 618 

Vlissi (BAdoo1), 886 

Vlochés (BAoxés), 307 

Vlochés, Mt., 22, 352, 
357 

Viéngos (BAéyyos), 548 

Vlovoka (BAoBoxa), 629 

Vilovokitikos (BAoBoxi- 
utos) R., 629 

Viyka (BAvka), 315 

Vocha (Béya), District 
of, 405, 430, 625, 633, 
713 

Vochéri (Boxap:), 818, 
671 


Vodonttsa (Bodoviraa) : 
see Mendenitsa 
Voidiis (Boid:as), Mt., 
24, 30, 566, 567, 594, 
595, 614, 710, 714 
Voidokoilia (BotSoxo:Ard) 
bay, 518 
Voitsé (Boiroa), 
850 
Voivéda (BoiBéda), 695 
Volantsa  (BwAdyroa), 
585, 724 
Volo (BéA0), 88, 107,122, 
123, 129, 154, 161, 
162, 163, 167, 172, 
279 
climate, 41, 42, 48, 
44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 
49, 50, 51 


343, 


780 


Volo (continued) : 
communications, 
187, 269, 273,276, 
278, 279, 281, 282, 
283, 284) 285, 287, 
294, 299, 800, 301, 
374, 887, 672, 678, 
679, 680, 681, 682, 
685, 687, 697 
Volo, Gulf of, 60, 277, 
281, 288, 672 
Voélo-Larissa Railway, 
285, 295, 637, 685- 
687 
Volo-Meliés Railway, 
283, 638, 696-697 
V6lo-Trikkala-Kalaba- 
ka Railway, 267, 299, 
300, 687, 640, 668, 
679, 683, 687-696 
Vomvokot (BopBoxvd), 
341 
Vonitsa (Béviroa), 309, 
310, 317, 325, 326, 
328, 329-330, 331, 
333. 
Vonérta (Bovipra), 342 
Vordénia (Bopdwva), 471 
Vostidi (Boorid:), 888 
Vostinitsa (Buorwirca), 
387, 347 
Vostitsa (Booriraa) : see 
Aigion 
Vostitsa R., 31, 599, 618, 
627, 712 
Votila (BodAa) marsh, 
382, 388 
Voulpi (BudAm), 364 
Voumisto (Bovproro), 


Mt., 326, 828 
Voinagro (Bovvaypo), 
575 


Vounaria (Bovrdpia), 508 
Voundéni (Bourrén), 614 
Voundoikla (Bovvdod- 
#Aa@) plateau, 31, 590 
Voundotkla hills, 141, 
590 
Vouni, Megalo (MeydAo0 
Boi), Mt., 398, 407 
Vounéd, Megilo (MeydAo 
Bow4), Mt., 668 
Voundka(Bouvdixa), Mt., 
549 
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Vourgaréli (BoupyapéAt), 
377 

Vouriéni (Bovpen) R., 
189, 210, 211, 212, 
215, 224, 648 

Vouriéni R., Basin of, 
20, 211, 224, 235 

Vourkdno (Bovpxaro), 
498, 494 

Vourkano, Mt., 498 

Vourkariaé (Bovpsapid), 
Lake, 880, 882 

Vourko (Bodpxo) bay, 827 

Vourlia (Boupdra : Route 
68), 438, 468 

Vourlia bay (Route 59), 
417 

Vourlid, Chania of 
(Route 68), 488, 467, 
468 


Vourvoura (BovpBovpa), 
437 


Voutds (Bovras), 251, 
728 

Voutidnoi  (Bovridy), 
488, 468 


Votitouko(Bovrouno),472 

Vouzi (Bod(:: Route 12), 
242 

Votizi (Boute 22 A), 266, 
267, 297 

Vévos (BéBos) R., 716 

Vracha (Bpaxa), 371 

Vrachstaga Bpaxéraya), 


Viaehéti (Bpaxart), 635, 
714 


Vrachnéika (Bpaxvéixa), 
566, 714 

Vrachni (Bpaxvi), 620 

Vrachéri (Bpaxiipr) : see 
Agrinion 

Vrachos (Bpaxos), 277 

Vrand (Bpaya),°208 

Yeangians (Bpayyiava), 


Vrangianites ‘Bpayyia- 
virns) R., 378 

Vraéna (Bpadva), 207 

Vrastamites (Bpacrapi- 


Tes), 225 
Vritsi (Bpdro:), 287 
Vrésthena (Bpéadeva), 
440, 468 


Vretémbouga (Bperéus 
movya), 544 

Vricho (Bpixo) torrent, 
697 

Vromolimne 


, (Bpaypo- 
pon), 414 
Vromoséla (Bpwposéra), 
546 
Vromousa (Bpapotca), 


245 

Vromévrysi (Bpapd- 
Bpucc: Route 72 A), 
485 


Vromévrysi (Route 73), 
492 


Vrontamé (Bporrapa), 
446, 457 


Vrésthena (Bpda6eva), 
5 

Vrostidni  (Bpoondy:), 
2 

Vroviand (Bpofcava), 


Bridge of, 364, 368 
Vryna (Bptva), 549 
Vrynena (Bpuveva), 282 
Vrysi (Bpvor), 244 
Vrysi, Megile (MeydAq 

Rpvar), 669 
Vrysia (Bpuoid), 266,272 
Vrysia R., 266 
Vrysis  Pikrodaphne . 

(Bpdois Thuxpobagrn), 

416 


Vydidki (Budsdm), 580 

Vira (Bipa), 240 

Vysoka (Bugoxa), 601 

Vytina (Buziva), 490, 
558, 556, 608 

Vytina R., 556, 557, 595, 
604, 608 

Vytoulo .(BurovAo) : see 
Oftylos 

Vyzitsa (Bu¢izca : Route. 
25), 284 

Vyzitsi (Bu¢irat : Route’ 
87), 559 


w 


Waddington, 
Henry, 65 

Wages, 119. 
Labour) 


Willian | 
(See also 


War of Independence, 
55, 56-60, 61, 82, 84, 
128, 180, 259, 308, 
309, 387, 345, 352; 
356, 857, 398-399, 419, 
494, 441, 448, 488, 

«506, 509, 518, 528, 
545, 546, 561, 602, 

2620, 626-627 

‘Waste lands, 145 

Water-supply of towns, 
200, 202, 210, 216, 
217, 219, 224, 
255, 256, 266, 279, 
312, 324, 330, 341, 
391, 396, 412, 420, 
435, 430, 435-. 436, 443, 
451, 462, 466, 475, 
477,. 508, 537, 538, 
564, 565, 617, 643, 
679 

Weights and measures, 
176-178 

Wheat, 90, 98, 136, 187, 

; 188, 189, 142, 144, 
us, 425, 456, 462, 
502, 553 

William of Denmark : 

ie George, King of 
Greece 

Winds, 35, 86, 37-88, 

1 108, 215, 455, 460, 
466 


Wine, 91, 92, 185, 142, 
158, 154, 157, 241, 
827, 
450, 
492, 
538, 
578, 


Wireless, 174 

Women, 75, 79, 82, 88, 
84, 87, 90, 92, 93, 98, 
106, 108, 137, . "135, 
Fda 

Wood (timber), 157, 
201, 841, 342, 587, 
568, 565, 645 

Woods : see Forests 
Wool, 135, 155, 226 


INDEX 


x 


Xerakias (Snpasds), 314, 
367, 308, 360 
Xerdvlako’ Enpavaano 
R69 (Bypa ) 
Xerids (Bepds or Snpids : 
Route 8), 282, 384 
Xeriés R. (Routes 14 
and 15), 21, 251, 252 
Xerids R. (Route 24 A), 
278, 282 

Xeriés R. (Route 35), 
821 

Xerids R. (Route 58), 
25, 408, 404, 408, 421, 
426, 428, 719 

Xeriés R. (Route 77), 
512 

Xerids R. (Thessaly), 17, 
685 


Xerillos (Hepiados) R., 
487, 489, 527, 528, 
547, 722 

Xerochéri (Enpoxapr 
Route 14), 21, 251 

Xerochéri (Route 83), 
534 

Xerdkampo (Enpéxapmo : 
Route 68), 29, 464, 501 

Xerékampo, Plateau of 
(Route 62), 437 

Xerdkampo, Plateau of 
(Route 94), 621 

Xerémeros (Anpépepos), 
825 

Xeronomé (Snpovopzy), 
235 | 

Xerén Oros(Enpév *Opos), 
21 

Xeropétamos (Enpond- 
tapos) R., 

Xerovotni (BepoBodvr) : 
Route 8) Mt., 282 
Xerovouni, Mt. (Route 

12 C), 22, 246 

Xerovouni, Mt. (Route 
22 A), 18, 266 

Xerovouni, Mt. (Route 
28), 274 

Xerovouni, Mt. (Route 
42), 834 

Xerovouni, Mt. (Route 
60 B), 427 
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Xylogaidira 
dépa), 884 
Xylokastro  (Buadia- 
rpo), 625, 626, 627, 
xe) 682, 718 
ylokériza (Svronépica 
290 415 (Bvdonépga), 
Xynias (Sunds) : see 
Daoukli, Lake 


(Evaoyai- 


Y 


Yanina (Idvveva or 
"Iwdvviva), 80, 131, 144, 
167, 170, 172, 186, 
187, 218, 305, 308, 
316, 317, 340, 375, 
377, 382, 640,” 670; 
climate, 37, 41, 42-43, 
48-49 

Young Turks, 70 


Z 
Zacha (Zéxa), 542, 549, 
550 


Zachéro (Zaxdpw), 584, 
724 


Zachloroa 
620, 718 

Zachouli i axons), 622, 
626, 63 

Zacheatist ika(ZaxouvAud- 
tina): see Psatho- 


(ZaxAopoi), 


pyrgos 

Zachoulitiko (Zaxovai- 
rixo) R., 630 

Zagora (Zayopa: Route 
9), 285 

Zagora (Route 25), 150, 
288, 298, 294 

Zagoré, Mt: see Helicon, 
Mt. 

Zaime (Zatyn: 
28), 275 

Zaime (Route 69), 474 

Zéimes, Alexander, 69, 
88 


Route 


Zante (Zd«vy60s) island, 
128, 129, 142, 154, 
155, 162, 166, 167, 
169, 172, 192, 572, 
716. (Seealso Volume 
Il 
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Zante island (continued) : 
climate, 41, 42, 43, 
44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 
49, 50, 51 
inhabitants, 83, 
129 
Zapaindi (Zandyr), 312, 
313 


Zavd (Zapa), Mt., 408 
Zaraka (Zdpaxa): see 
Stymphalus, Lake 


Zavikova (ZapaxoBa), 
555 

Zaraphéna (Zapapdva), 
446, 458 


Zarax : see Hiéraka 

Zarka (Zdpa), 241 

Zarkos (Zaptos), 383, 388 

Zarnata (Zapvara), 500 

Zarouchla (ZapodxAa), 
621, 622 

Zarouchla R., 621, 622, 
628 

Zatoina (Zarovva), 543, 


INDEX 


Zavérda (ZaBépba), 326, 
328, 329, 330, 338 
Zavitsa (ZaBitoa) Mts. ; 

434, 485, 719 
Zavrocho (Zavpoxo)Mts., 
7 


Zea (Zéa or Thad) is- 
land : see Kéos 
Zeitun gulf: sce Maliac 


gulf 

Zeléchova (ZedA€éxoBa), 
550 

Zeléchova R., 550 

Zelenitsa (Zedeviroa), 
364 


Zoli (ZEA), 861 

Zemené (Zepevd: Route 
95), 632 

Zemené,Chani of (Route 
21), 262 

Zerbisia (Zeppmiota), 525 

Zevétsi (Zepéror), 386 

Zervis (ZepBas) R., 857 

Zevgolatid (Zevyodarid : 
Route 60 A), 424 


Zevgolatis (Route 73 
494, 704, 722, 725 
Zevgolatié (Route 9 

* mile 8}), 627 
Zevgolatié (Route 9% 
mile 48}), 635 - 
Zine, 149, 150, 152, 15 
Ziria (Zipia), 615 
Ziria, Mt., 24, 30, 140 
401, 481, 553, 618 
623, 626, 631, 682, 
713 
Zizéni (Z{av), 514 
Zoglopi (ZoyAdm), 872 
Zostéra, (Zaoriya) Cape, 


Zoigra (Zodypa), 631 
Zounati (Zovvar), 546 
Zotpaina (Zovwawa), 457 
Zourtsa (Zotpraa), 583 
Zygos (Zvyds) Mts. + see 
Staklia Mts. 
Zyg6s pass, 14, 375 
Zygovisti (ZvyoBior:), 
561 
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